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SWEDEN-HOUSE IN INDIA 

Representing Prominent Swedish Manufacturers as well as 
Continental and American Firms for India, Pakistan, Burma 

and Ceylon. 


Electrolux Refrigerators, 

^ Engineering Measuring Tools 
& Instruments, 

^ Engines, Diesel and Kerosene. 

^ Kanthal Electrical Resistance 
Meterial. 

* Valves. 

* Builders’ Hardware. 

* Precision Power Saws. 

* Pneumatic Tools & Air Com* 

pressors. 

^ Cigar & Cigarette Making 
Machinery and Packing 
Machinery. 


* Machine Tools, Lathes and 

Milling Machines. 

Stoves & Blow Lamps. 

^ ‘‘Vulcan” Printing Inks. 

All Kinds of Paper, Wall- 
board, Etc. 

* Vade Mecum Mouthwash 

& Tooth Paste and 
Lakerol Pastilles. 

* Davenset Battery Chargers. 

^ Soltan Electro Medical Ap¬ 
pliances. 

^ Swiss Electrical Cooking 
Ranges. 

^ Swiss Fractional Horse 
Power Motors. 

* Saws. 

* Files. 


Representatives in London, Brussels, Paris and New York. 


Vulcan Trading Company Limited 

* Bombay—Ballard Estate. ♦Calculte—19 British Indian 
Street. ’^Madras—’^Karachi— 
Dunolly Rd. * \\Rangoon_ 

* Mandi^tylr;^* Co|*lW ; 

*>. ' V y If 





KAMARSABU.’ 


I’lione No. 23671. 


KAMRUDDIN H. SABOOWALLA 

MERCHANTS & AGENTS. 

Importers of Provi¬ 
sions, Biscuits ana 
Confectionery, 
Patent Medicines, 
Toil et Recjuisites, 
Perfumery, Cigars & 
Cigarettes, etc., etc., 

P. O. Box No. 1146. 

330/34. Inside Crawford Market, 

BOM BAY-1. 





THE 

MUSLIM YEAR BOOK 
OF INDIA 

AND 

WHO'S WHO 


PRICE Rs. 20. 
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THE SAFE BANK LIMITED. 

Head Office: NAGPUR. 


Authorised Capital 

Rs. 

20,00,000 - 0-0 

Issued and Subscribed Capital 

Rs. 

10,00,000 - 0-0 

Paid up 

Rs. 

6,01,989 -10-0 

Working Capital 

Rs. 

17,64,439 - 3-0 


All Sorts of Bankimj Business Transacted. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

1. Seth Abdullabhoy Fida Ali, 

Fida Building, Juma Masjid, Bombay. 

2. Seth Ebrahinibhoy Shaikh Fida Ali r.okhandwala, 
Nagpur, C. P. 

3. ^'cth Mohsin Ali Amin, 

(Khan Sehibwala), Nagpur. 

4. Dewan Mohammed Ali Nazar Ali, 

Sconi Chappara, C. P. 

5. Seth Mohammed, B.A. 

(Akolavvala). 

6. k'' eth H. M. Abdullabhoy Shaikh Fida Ali, 
(Managing Director) 

7. Seth Halim Ali Qaiyyumi, B.A., 

(General Manager), 

8. Mullah Abdealibhoy Sharafali, 

(Calcuttawala). 

9. Fakhruddin Ebrahimbhoy E.S.Patanwala, 

Bombay. 

10 Purchandrao Gopalrao, 

Buti Bagh, Nagpur. 

s/n. Seth Mohammed ali Essaji Antria, 

Napier Road, Karachi. 

7i 2. Salehbhoy Ahmedji Karanjiwala, 

Bunder Road, Karachi. 

13. Karimbhoy Mohammedali, 

Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

Branches: 298, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay, 3. 

Bhandara, Bhurhanpur and Malegaon. 





I ORIENT LONGMANS LTD. I 

i (INCORPORATED IN INDIA) J 

i I 

t CALCUTTA BOMBAY MADRAS | 

i| P O. Box 2146 P o. Box 704 P. O. Box 310 | 

|i I 

I Publishers and Distributors of General, | 

■ Educational, Technical, Medical and | 

■ Reference Books, Maps, Geographical | 

a Apparatus, Globes and Models. | 

■ j| 

U So/r /// ■ 

■ INDIA, PAKISTAN, BURMA & CEYLON for: I 

" § 

i Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. i 

9 

• Edward Arnold & Co. 

I G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 

k Constable & Co., Ltd. 

I George Philip & Son, Ltd. 

ip 

■ Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd. 

I University of London Press Ltd. i 

ii i 

k Robert Gibson & Sons | 

m (Glasgow) Ltd. | 

■ Children’s Press Inc. I 

P I 
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★ LINE, HALFTONE 6- 

★ COLOUR BLOCKS 


★ COMMERCIAL DESIGN 



FOR LAND, SEA, AND AIR TRAFFIC 

Issued w,,h .he off,cal recon..enda„ons of The Institute of Shipping and Forwarding 
Agents. London, and (nternat.onal Federation of Forwarding Organisations. 

Editor: Alfred Hoick Adviser-Maritime Sector,: Preben. 

harhoff 

S Wh.rfi„g,„ 


ing Agents 

Cargo Liner Companies 
Shipbrokers & Liner Agents 
Railway Lines 
Air Lines 

Custom House Brokers 
Aircraft Brokers 
Trempship Companies 
Air Freight Forwarders 
Furniture Removal & Storage 
Contractors 


Road Transport Contractors 
River Transport Companies 
Port Authorities 
Stevedores 
Lawyers 

Banks 8t Bankers 
Hotels 


Insurance Companies f 

7 directories ltd. a/s I 

^ Copenhagen, K. Denmark i 

Telephone: Central 5340 -r T ^ 

p. Telegrama: DIRECTORIES I 

P ce: i2-J0-0d. post free or Rupees 35 1 

All further information and details from: I 

M. B. B. Screwvala. P. 0. B. *606. BOMBAY. I 

..'""'•'•“"""••"••mmi,,S 

.. 
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Ihe most rc8[HMrled Orj^an, of 
informed public opinion wliicb 
caters for all schools of liberal 
thought in tlie Indian Sub 
Continent. 


A Medium for International 
Advertising. 


fAKISTAN TIMES 

Y}mAuled, (nj 0ttald-L-4zam %i,4. 



Telegrams: “Pakistimes” 

48, The Mall, LAHORE. (PAKISTAN). 
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★ For Upto Date j 

★ Modern Lithography | 

★ Offset and Photo Litho | 

Printing | 

CONSULT I 



The reliable Flouse for Modern } 
Lithography equipped with the ! 
latest type of Machinery of ! 
Rotary Offset and Photo | 
Litho Plants. [ 

Run under expert management and under f 
highly skilled foreign Technicians. ] 

40-B, CLERK ROAD, BOMBAY. i 


Established 1928. Phone : 43330 | 





Like all misfortunes it starts in a small way, but neglect will soon 
mean an ugly bald patch on top. Only VITEX can help you to ward off 
thi;j calamity. A daily scalp massage with VITEX guarantees strong and 
healthy hair forever. 

VITEX Rs, 5/12 per Bot. Available Evetysvhere, 

For acute baldness, use Concentrated Vitex Pomade 

R$, 6/14 per jar. 

PEARLINE.PARIS LTD., P.O. Box 493, Bombay. 


VITEX 

WORLD'S BEST HAIR GROWER 




HAJI AHMED HAJl HAROON 

IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 
& 

COMMISSION AGENTS 
For 

WOOLLEN & COTTON 
PIECEGOODS 

17, Sherif Dewji St. (Chakla St.) 
Bombay, 3. 


MOHAMED YOUNUS & SONS 

GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Dealers 


SILK WOOLLEN & COTTON 
PIECEGOODS HOSIERY 
FANCY GOODS, CROCKERY 
& CUTLERY 


HYDERABAD Dn. 












For the connection you will always 
hold in esteem you should contact:- 



88, Chakla Street, 

BOMBAY. 

Phone No. 24205. Tele. Add: ‘SINGLET’ 


IMPORTERS OF 

COTTON, ART-SILK & WOOLLEN PIECE- 
GOODS AND YARNS. AND ALL KINDS 
OF COTTON, ART-SILK & 
WOOLLEN HOSIERY. 

EXPORTERS OF 

HOSIERY & PIECEGOODS. 

(We place 46 Years experience, vast 
financial resources and organization at 
your service) 

Offices at 

AHMED EBRaHIM BROS AHMED EBRAHIM BROS. 

716,20, Merchant Street, 17, Zakaria Street, 

RANGOON. Violin House, 

CALCUTTA. 

AHMED EBRAHIM BROTHERS 

57, Chinnathambi Street, 

MADRAS. 




it's a Tough Job 
on bearings^ better use 
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FOR EVERY 
WALK 
IN LIFE 
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INMA’S M OST POPb LAR FOOTWEAR 


GOVEH M I 


A i L WAYS t- B O M B ^ 


iT TRUST^ 


British High Grade Packings and Jointings, 
Wire Ropes of all descriptions. Marine High 
Grade Enamels, Ships B^tom Compositions 
& various ready mixed Paints, “ Slialemal 
Brand Manila Ropes “ Corroid ” wot>d 
F^reservalives&Black Bituminous Soiiilions, 
Mill Gin Stores, all sorts of Pipes & Fittings 
& Shii)s Engineering Stores of all descriptions 


ISQlEHBHaV TViBBHOV E-CO. 

**^'-'^ SHI?CHRHDURS.PQIHT t.HPlH>WBRtM[RCHHHTSif ?, i JiD 

P TVEBJI BUILDING 93vijnG0tVI BOMBPU. 


21255 


itLtOHkms: DIPCOWORKS 
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KADERBHOY SUTARWALLA 


131-:i3, Nagdevi Street, 

BOMBAY-3. 




Telephone: 26816. 


CKfiT oin),il Y 
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Manufacturers: 





Cotton S 0 w i n p; 


v;'oV 

' r/ 

Threads, large & 





small Balls Tubes. 



Importers & Mer- 


© ' 

Ir 

k'' ^ 

chafits of all kinds 



i'' -L' 

of Foreign and 


P-, i 

' X**-!*' 'V*' 'i' ');■ 


Sli dry made ma- 


{:y) i 


■|y 

teria's in Tailoring, 
Embroidery. Knit¬ 


(±; ij 



ting & Kcsdie- 
work Cutlery, 


■ j 


Haberdashery, etc. 


1 





Saifee Book Manufacturing Depot. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of 
school books, such as Exercise 
books, Letter books. Note 
books. Writing pads. Duplicate 
books. Drawing books and 
Note papers. 


72. Abdul Rehman Street, 

BOMBA Y-3. 
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M. A. MULLICK & Co. 


MERCHANTS & AGENTS. 


P. 0. Box No. 683 
KARACHI • 2 


P. 0. Box No, 3003 
BOMBAY - 3. 


EXPORTERS OF: 

Cotton, Cotton Textiles, Spices, Grains, Seeds, Oils, 
Flours, Talc, Ochres, Minerals, Gums, Ivory, Tea, 
Shellac, Tobacco, Woollen Carpets and Rugs, Coir 
Manufactures, etc. 

IMPORTERS OF: 

Pharmaceuticals, Textiles, Chemicals, Stationery, Papers, 
Crockery, Confectionery, Perfumery, Light Hardware, 
Smokers' Articles, Household Furniture, Agricultural 
Implements, Precious Stones, etc, etc. 

CONTACTS SOLICITED FROM RELIABLE FIRMS. 




Always something 
new for you I 

IN 

WATCHES, CLOCKS 
(S' ALARM CLOCKS 


all kinds of goods pertaining 
to 

WATCHES & CLOCKS 

A visit to our showroom is 
solicited 

THE PIONEER 
WATCH COMPANY 

89, Abdul Rehman Street, 
BOMBAY 3. 


^^iiiiiHiiiiBiiiiiaiiiiiBiiiiiaiiiiiBiiiiiBiiiiiaiiSiBiiiaM 

i LEATHER GOODS. 

I S. MOHAMMAD 
I ISMAIL & CO., 

I Meston Road, Cownpore. 

I (Recipients of “Sanad” from H.E. 
^ The (jr' vcrnor of U.E^. for having 
s rendered meritorious services to 
J the Govt, during the War. ) 

I Manufacturers of General Leather 
g Goods, Saddles, Harnesses, and all 
g Horse Requisites, also Gun Covers 
g Cases, Cartridge Belts, Officer’s, 
g Belts (Police & Military Epuip> 
= racnts) Travelling Requirements, 
^ Glass Cases, W^atch Straps, Dog 
g Collarsand Fancy Leather Goods, 
g Fittings for the Leather Goods 
^ Trade, Webs of all sorts & Cotton 
g Bandages etc. 


Polo dt Racing Saddles 
a speciality. 











Teiephono: 


Telegram: 

“Al-Zainar= 


EBRAHIM YOUSUF ZAINAL ALIREZA 

Kxpoft, Import & Commission Agent. (I 


Sitaram Building, 

D. Block, 

Fort, BOMBAY. 


BRANCHES AT:- 


22, Zakeria Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

★ 

Alireza Building. 

Frere Road, 

KARACHI-2 

PAKISTAN. 












Telefraras A Cables: “ BKTtrLL.V BOMBAY Tel» 2 

ON GOVERNMENT LIST 

JEEWAJEE ESSAJEE 

Brass, Iron, Hardware and Tools Merchant. 
Suppliers to: 

Municipalities, P. W. Departments 
and Military, 

Importers and Stockists of: 

Quality Small Tools of all d e s c r i p t i o n , 
Ironmongery, Hardware, Hollow-ware, Ti n ware, 
Mill Stores, Brass and Iron Goods. 

Tavawala Building, l^ohar Chawl, 

BOMBAY-2. 


niiiiaiiiv; 

I 





The World-Known Name in Paper, Board and Pulp 

VAN REEKUM PAPER LTD. 

Shale Building, Bank Street, Fort P. 0. Box 862, BOMBAY 
Tele. Address . ‘ ‘ REEKUPAPIE ' ’ BOMBAY 

HEAD OFFICES 

New York-^msterdam 

ESTABLISHMENTS AT: 

Oslo, Gothenburg, London, Prague, Hamburg, Buenos Aires, Cairo. 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, Batavia, Shanghai, Tientsin. 













aMa 


Abbasbhoy Nahomedally Arsiwalla 


Direct Importers of 

ALL KINDS OF GLASS. MOULDING, PLY-WOOD. 

MOUNTS & CLASS CUTTER MERCHANT. 

99. Nagdevi Cross Lane. 

Opp. The Central Bank. BOMBAY, 3. 


IlKTAlil.ISHKD 1022 

ON r:nv»=^r'NM‘-NT a d^IlW Y 


TH.* ADO. BELGLA8S 


TelC, no. 20803 


ALIBHOY KADIBHOY KACHWALLA 


ALL KINDS OF GLASS. SHEETS. PLATE. FIGURED ROLLED. RIBBED WIRED 
OPEL. LAMINATED TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS. MIRRORS, ETC. 
MASONITE & PLYWOOD, CHAIR SEATS. ETC. 

''4, AliDin. UKMMAN STREET, 


Bombay 3, 


S li (» () I’hiinc ; No. 
K;u-(ory JMiotic ; No, 


TrlogrumH ; •FIDVIPREBSV 


Established 1907. 


THE FIDVI PRINTING PRESS 

DEALERS IN AU KINDS OF ACCOUNT & EXERCISE 
BOOKS & CALENDARS, ETC. 

Manufacturers of; 

BOOKS such as Account, Exercise, 
J)rawiiig, Blotting, Note Books, Pads, Plain 
and Baled School Books, Indian and 
Foreign Diaries and Calendars, and many 
other Advertising Novelties, etc., etc. 

179, Abdul Rehman Street, 

BOMBAY 3. 
























VICKERS 

(EASTERN) LIMITED 

^ Ain iaft Cement. Machinerj Complete 
I’aint Factcries Dock Equipment -jj^ En- 
i^iiieers .Small Tools Forging, Castings, etc. 

li t igation K(|iiipment Dower Stations 
It.'iilu;iy llolliiig Stock .Soap Machinery 

•Siccls. (';iii)on, Alloy and Special 
Tool .Steels, High Speed Jind Carbon. 

VICKKRS (EASTERN) LIMITED 

Killiric Iruil'liiiii, Hodk^ Street, Boinbay. 
TrlcDcnns: - VJ(!KI\I)()” Bombay. 

hnnninn, I a///s KILLICK NIXON tV COAIPANY LTD. 


Irlcgimms; CM E \D| DON 


T<‘I(*pIion(‘: 2 5 7 ( 1(1 


HAKIMJI LOOKMANJI 

C. P. Tank Road. Bombay No. 4 

Sole Agents of 

M/s. Jonas & Colver (Novo) Ltd., Sheffield (England). 

Manufactm-iM-s of Hifrh Grade Tool Steels, 
Alloy Steels, High Speed Steels, Spring Steels, 
Stiiinless Steel Sheets, etc., in all forms and 
st'ctions and Cemented Tungsten Carbide Tips 
and Tipped Tools. 


Enquiries Solicited. 

















Telephone: No. 31177. 


Telegram; “ SMALT/roOLS." 


SMALL TOOLS&HARDWARE SUPPLY AGENCY 

129, Sarang Street. 

BOMBAY—3. 


Blacksmith’s ami Engineer’s 'Pools 
a speciality. 

Enquiries Solicited. 



London Pattern Pulley. Blocks? 



London Pattern Anvils. 


Estd, I860. 

>) H AJEE 

\ JANMAHOMED 

( LATIFF 

( Manufacturers 

I Importers 

& 

[ Wholesale Dealers 
' in 

• TTC&’YS & 

I Cl- cG (Q) lD S 

I 299, Abdul Rohman *Strcct 
' Bombay. 

Tol'prams: Phone: 

“FANCYTOYS” 25945 

Bombay. 


Artistic Designs In 
Jewellery 

Yahya S. F. Husen 

Artistic Jewellers. 

Head. Office: 
Hegnmpur.i 8t.. 


l^ehri Housf', 3rd floor 
Mohanicdli lioad, 
Jio'Yiltay 





















EBRAHIM MANJI & SOJMi) 

MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS & COMMISSION AGENTS 

KAMAR BUII:D1NG, CAWASJI PATEL STREET, 


BOMBAY 1. 


CAhles : 


Codes Used : 


“.lAIXAKL VXK ” A. 15. C. Gth EDITIONS 
EOMEAY. EEXTLEY’S SECOND 

fKLKniuvK Xus. 3a8:3.> OUIEXTAL (3 LETTERS) 
^.>4,1 xAXD PRIVATE. 


IvXEORTEItS OE: IMPORTERS OF: 

ui li, (iuni. Wool. Dry ( Liiii, Ivory, Cashewnuts, 

l''j'nils, S|iIcos eti-. T'ottuiJ, and all kinds of 

Drv k'niits. 








HEPTOOLA NOaRUDtt^ CO 

IPCHANDLERS & RLY. CONTRACTORS 


IS2.IS4. NACOEVI STREET. B 


OM BAY. 


10787 






1' KEI.IAIBL 


IKDUSI-'; 


FOR Purchasing best qualities of weighing scales in various kinds 
and classes, viz., Beam Scales, Platform Weighing Seales, 
Sj)iing Balances, Personal Weighing Scales, Laboratory 
Scales, Jjiquid, Dry and Oil Measures, and Mc^asure Yards 
and various kinds of weights. 

Also the largest stockists of all sorts of Scales, etc. manufactured 
by Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Williams & Sons, Oeorgc Salttu*. 
Fairbank, IJ. S. A. and manufactured in our own fact )rv. 


Our Repairing A Speciality 

Also the largest stockists of Crit(‘- 
rion and Beat rice Oil Stoves and 
all kinds of f^xxl (dK)|)|)crs and 
Mincung Maehijies and various 
kinds of Iron and Jh'ass Chains. 



i ,N ; , : , 163, Janjikar St., BOMBAY 3. { , | laa 


(V/i-.—KIKN'SIO' 


FIDVI ENGINEERING STORES 

SHIPCHANDLERS, 

GOVT. & RLY. CONTRACTORS & SUPPLIERS. 

) Refer for :— 

/ Electrical Lanaps, Accessories, Cables, MEM. 

) Switches, Resistance and Binding Wires. 

I Hardware, Files, Small Tools. Mill Gin 

I Stores, Pipe Fittings and Rubber Goods. 

. etc., etc.. 


153, Nagdevi Street. 
BOMBAY, 3. 














Telephone: 20633 


Telegrams: KAYENKAY 

BOMBAY 


ON GOVERNMENT & RAILWAY LISTS 

KURWA & KAJIJI 

SH IPCHANDLERS 
IRONMONGERS 
CONTRACTORS 

K. & K. Building, 

I 12-144, Abdul Rehman Street, 

11 O M BAY, 3 



i'OLJSIlEl) PLATE (ILASS MIRRORS, FLAT-DRAWN SHEETS, NON ACTINIC 
(’ATIIEI)RAL AND KIOLRED CLASSES, CEORGTAN WIRED, WIRED-RIBBED 
WIRED (’AST AND WINDOW GLASSES, VITROLITE COLODRED SHEETS AND 
PLATES TRIPLED CLASS ETC., ETC.. 

SMMMJEKS TO 

(lOVT. DKPARTMHNTS, INDIAN STATES, RAILWAYS 
AND PUBLIC BODIES. 


ABDOOLALLY NOORBHOY. 

Post. t{()x No. H021; 122/124. Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay—3. I 

Class Mercbant. COVKUN.MKNT & RAILWAY CONTRACTOR, Plywood f 

Merchant. | 

" dim SRHWil >^?.l(il tST ” | 


... 








Cable Add:- “ SAMTRADING 
BOMBAY. 


Codes Used:- 
A. B. C. 6th Edition 

ASSAM TRADING COMPANY 

EXPORTEKS & IMPORTERS 
Sole Selling Agents eoe ; “RAHJOS” PRODUCTS 

(iENERAL MERCHANTS 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
& ORDER SUPPLIERS 

202, Nagdevi Street, 1st Floor, BOMBAY, J. 

DEALERS /V - 

Perfumery, Stationery, Hardwares, Glasswares, timhrollas 
Umbrella Parts, Cutlery Crockery, Cycles & Accessories, 
Readymade Silk, Cotton, Textiles, J’ea, Datrs, Rios and 
Second-Hand Apparels, Confection, Rtc. 

AGAR WOOD, AGAR DUST, AGAR. ATTARS 
PERFUMERY of Foreign & Indian make a Speciality 
ARABIC RUMALS of all kinds. 


TAILORING REQUISITES 

BUTTONS for LADIES AND GENTS 

Nut, Horn M. O. P.. Linen, Plastic Brass, Porcelain. Metal, Fastners, 
Moulds, etc. etc. 

Hooks and Eyes, Buckles, Measuring Tapes, Marking Chalk, Needles 

and Thimbles. 

Cotton Tap, Trousers Braid, Achcan Braid, Cord, Ribbons and Elastics. 


KNITTING AND CROCHET AND EMBROIDERY 


Wool, Yarn, Pins, Hooks, Hoops, etc. in all varieties. 
TOILETS REQUISITES 


Hair Grip. Hair Slide, Hair Net, Hair Pin, Safety Pin. Book Pin and 

Imitation Jewellery 

AND OTHER SUNDRY AND FANCY GOODS 


Tele. -HADEISHRIN 


MAMUJEE MULLA HAKIMBHAI & Co.. 
Newnham Road, Karachl-2 PAKISTAN. 









Teiepbono: 34925. 


ESTABUSHED: 1902, 


AKBARALLY GULAMHUSEIN 

9-13, M'.rza Street, 

BOMBAY, 3. 


Always ask tor 
( J OODLIJ (M\ 
l'A't!r(;ise I)o.(iI<h, 
J y (! 11 o r I >(H)ks, 
I looks & 
Dupl Hooks. 



We Hjaiuifaeture 
a 11 Is i a d B o f 
School Hooka, 
C a s h 1) o 0 k s , 
IjcdgcrHooka and 
J)a i 1 y Account 
I)Ooka and all 
kinds of ho(dva. 


'(ikO) V'To (& IRj„To jl.yIJSTSo 

B. M. ABOEALLY&e©. 

Tel ■. ,{|7,)0 Grams: ALHIUEAL 

(ieneral Merchants, Contractors & Suppliers. 

Manufachircr.s R^prcserMv-es and Direct Importers Stockists o/. 

HARDWARE, MILL & GIN STORES 
ENGINEERS, MECHAiNICS AND WORK- 
SHOPTOOLS, BOILER STEAM FITTINGS 
PIPES AND FITTINGS, RUBBER AND 
ASBESTOS STEAM PACKING & JOIN¬ 
TINGS, BUILDING Materials, metals 

PAINTS AND PAINTING MATERIALS 
BRUSHES, ROPES & MARINE STORES 
ETC. 

ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 

127, Sarang Street, BOMBAY-3. 




Telegrams: BRIGHT. 


l^lunu': !21 o55. 


HUSEIN LALJEE DEWRAJ 

Importers and Exporters, Maunfactiirurs' 
Representatives, and ]Iealers in Provisions, 
Medic-ines, Confectionery, Toilet Requisites, 
Perfumeries, Crockeiies, Cutl{>ri(‘s, Vacuum- 
Thermoses, “Zig-Zag” and oilier Cigarette 
Papers, Cigarette Paper Pohhins, Tohaceo. 
(cigarettes. Lead Slw/ts, Sal’etv husc', and 
Sulphur, etc., etc. 

Enquiries Solicited. 

“Jamal B u i! J i n ^ 

2 13, N a g (1 (‘ V i S 1 r (^ (‘ t , 

B O M P> A 3. 


E. A. CURRIM LTD. 

I 1 

Tele-ram ’ CAlM ^ 
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97, Apollo Street 

14, Chittaranjan 

BOMBAY 


Largest Distributors 

Avenue (South), 

p,j(„ IMettalloid Goods. 

P. O. Dharamtalla, 

Rly., & Government 


Contractor 

CALCUTTA 

★ 


















A. M. MASTER & CO. 

179-81, Janjiker Street, 
BOMBAY, :k 

Our Trade Marks : - 

llors<^ Brand, A(‘ro{)lane 
Brand and Imperial. 

rr MAY, somkitmKkS, 

BK d'HAT YOU DE- 
C E I V E O B A \l E 
DErElVEl) DNIN- 
TKN IMOXALLY, IN 90 
sue 91 (\\SBS OUT 
OF 1(K), dUE SCALE 
IS 'VO BE BLAMED. 





“ (11.1 N MKlWli ” Telephones: .. 639, i:0780 5 

ON OOVEBNMENT & RAILWAY LI^TS * f 


M. GULAMALLY ABDULHUSEIN & CO., 

METAL MERCHANTS. CONTRACTORS & METAL 
MANUFACTURERS. 

Impoutehs Exporters. 


! BRANCHES AT: 

\ 81, (9AVE STREET, 

\ CALCUTTA, 

i 13, SKJANNA NAIKST. 
i (i. T. MADRAS. 


COPPER BRASS 
ALUMINIUM UTENSILS 
SHEETS, STRIPS, ZINC 
PLATES, LEADSHEETS & NON 
FERROUS METALS ETC. 


0()-08, NARAYAN DHURU 
STREET, 

P. 0. BOX No. 3092, BOMBAY 3. 


I. 


ASSOCIATED FACTORIES. 


Huseni Metal Rolllnj? Mill, Old 
Atlas Mill Compound, Reay Road, 
Bombay, 10. 

Tamba>sala Metal Manufacturing 
M'orks, Reay Road, Bombay, 10. 


Manufacturers of Brass, Copper = 
and Aluminium Sheets, otrips, Circles E 
and Utensils. Lead Sheets, Ziuo s 
Boiler Plates. s 

Manufacturers of Lead Bottles I 
Capsules, e ollapsible Tubes & Crown = 
Corks, I 

■ I Uit •Him III 
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The Brand which stands 
for Quality <& Service 

CARBON PAPERS 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
'DRYTYPE’ DUPLICATING 
STENCILS 
0 U PLiC ATING INK 6^ 

ACCESSORIES. INK TABLETS 
STAMP PAD 6- STAMP PAD 
INKS 

Omt «t« mtHimmiU mti ftmmimtmt 

KORES (India) LIMITED 


Agents fort- 

KARACHI & LAHORE 


K.P. T^NGRA & CO. 


SERAI ID.. KARACHI 
aARSOI IDl, LAHORE 


GSRLieK & ee. 

ENGINEERS, MERCHANTS AND MACHINE 
TOOL DEALERS. 

Haines Road—Jacob Circle, 

BOMBAY. 11. 

Telephone—42071 (5 lines) 

And also at: 

AHMEDABAD, CALCUTTA, COIMBATORE, 
HYDERABAD, MYSORE, NAGPUR 
AND NEW DELHI. 












A Policy issued by 

THE BOMBAY FIRE & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

YOUR SYMBOL OF SECURITY IN THE EVENT OF 
FIRE, ACCIDENT OR A MARINE PERIL. 

Head Office: 

United India Life Building, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Roarl, 

Fort, BOMBAY. 

Chief Aquits;' 

Messrs. Fazalbhoy Ltd , 45-47, Mahatma CUndhi Road. 

Poit BOMBAY. 


MOUSA MAHOMED ADENWALLA 

I M 1 1 Dir lni))rf(r^ ni 1 li,\,) ii r rs i )r Oi ii is 
I <t( r V I'rov II ti ^ I nd ‘spii is < t c 
V 1. )Ii( n 1 ir l^/>), K >is I Mohjlld, l>omhiy-^, 
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MOOSA MOHOMEL) B'JKHHAWALLA & CO. 
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corron moutu 

KAVOM VARN 
AND 

eerroN sbwins 
rNRlAD 




IN INDIA & PAKISTAN 


FOREIGN IMPORT AND 
EXPORT ASSOCIATION 

POST BOX 1^69. BO M B A Y, I. 



li ; a',:H) (ii;un ; SAIjASS'■ 

DAUDFEOY M. TAYEBALLY, 

110, Abdul Rehman Street, BOMBAY, 3. 

GLASS MERCHANTS. 

GOVERNMENT & RY. CONTRACTOR. 

STOCKIST: 

Ivookiu^ Glass, Plate Glass, Window Glass, E'i^ur(‘d Glass, 
Wired Ribbed, Cast and Georgian Wired Glass, Coloured 
Glass, N( n-actinic Glass, Etc. 

TERMS MODERATE. 


CORBON DRY COLOUR WORKS 

115, Nagdevi Street, 

BOMBAY-3. 

Oil Colour Paste and Silver Gold Powder, 
Chinese b'ue, ultramarine blue, 
varnish paint and all 
d ry colour 
merchant. 
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T.‘l.'nr:Miw •AL.IOY" BOMBAY Telephone: No. 3I4'I8 BOMBAY 

No. 1 MANGALOUE 


KKIGCACY ■' 

.MANCiABOK 


JIkab ( )kki( K ; 
MAN(JAL()KK. 
South rndia. 


Branch : 

91, MOHAMEI) ALI 
ROAD, 

RANGOON W ALL A 
BUILDING. 
BOMBAY .9. 


ABDUL SAKOOR TAYOOB 

IMP0RTERS-EXP0]IT£R5. 

EXPORTERS OF COFFEE, BLACK PEPPER, CARDAMOMS. 
TAMRIND, COCOA OIL, TEA, CASHEWNUTS AND SPICES. 





ieeaese— 


Mobiloil 



Mobiloil la^s / 




Marketed b/ 

STANDARD-VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 

TH« liobiUt)^ th» the Compony n limittidl ^ I _ H 

fktmbay — Calculta — Colombo — Korochi 1 I ■ I 

Madras — New Delhi — Rangoon ■ B I B 

Cji^ J >0*lB S UHGtSt-SHUKS BOtOR Oil 

sLi KGM^ tCAOBKSMP (M O/BKICATtM! 














INDIAN TRADE & GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 

Jehangir Building, 

133, Mahatma Gandhi Road. 
BOMBAY. 

• 

FUNDS EXCEED 30 LAKHS. 

l^\)r (ilJ (>/' iiistiriDicr cxccpl life. 


ABDULJALIL & ABDULLATIFF i 

Commission Agents in Import of Genuine Pearls & p 

Export of general commodities p 

Manelcji Wadia Building, § 

129, Esplanade Road, Fort, BOMBAY, 1. f 

Telegrams HADIS Telephone 25124 P 

i 

MODERN MECHANICAL & MARINE WORKS 

93. Chinch Bunder Road. 

BOMBAY No. 9. 

Marine Engineers and Ship Repairers, Dry 
Docking for Vessels upto 450 Feet. 

Spec a!ists : OXY-Arc Welders, also manufac¬ 
turers of Machinery Parts. Brass Foundry, etc. 





















HIGH CLASS ACTIVATED FULLERS EARTH 
FOR OIL REFINING, VEG.GHEE 
MANUFACTURE ETC. 

ACTIVOL 

BOMBAY-SEWREE CHEMICALS MFC. CO. LTD. 

SEWREE STATION ROAD, SEWREE, BOMBAY. 

Managing Agents: F. BOCK & CO. 


Grams: EFBOCK 


Phone- r mg. AGTS. 32123. 
\ FACTORY 61336. 


(MONOGRAM) 

PHILIPS 

RADIO 

& 

APPLIANCES 

Hasman 

Electronic Engineers 
Taj Mahal Hotel 
BOMBAY 













[ THE MYSORE SPUN SILK MILLS, LTD. 

GHANNAPATNA 

I ( Mysore State ) 

I ( Established 1936 ) 

(THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF SPUN SILK AND 
( NOIL YARN IN INDIA) 

I /i/iVl/VCW FACTORY IN BOMBAY 

I Authorised Share Capital .. Rs. 30,00,000 

Issued and Paid-up Capital .. Rs. 10,00,000 

I Additional Issue Rs. 7,50,000 

('huirman and Managing Director: 

Rajasabhabhushana Diwan Bahadur K. R. Srinivasiengar, M.A. 

Works Manager: 

Mr. Harold Pulman 

Secretary: 

Mr. B. M. Abu Baker, M.A., ( Hons ) 

(Sooil <funlity Sfnin Silk Yarns and! Noil Yarns of various counts are manufac¬ 
tured in the Sfjun Silk Section and Kaw Silks of all deniers are manufactured 
in the Silk Filatures nttachod to the Mills. Attractive Silk Carpets are also 
produced. 


Telegrams ; 
LORRYMAN’ 


ESTD 1927 


MUNSHI & COMPANY 1 

BOMBAY MOTOR SERVICE 
BOMBAY MOTOR TRAINING SCHOOL 


Telephones: 
OFFICE: 34242 

GARAGE: 46158 


Fleet Owner, Oovt. Military & General Transport Contractors, 
Furniture Kemovers & Commission Agents. 

liranck off'ict.s : POONA CITY, 41/8, Sukerwar Peth, Near Reay Market. 

NASIK ROAD, M. & C. Office, Near Rly. Station. 
NANCHER, M. & C. Office, Nasik Poona Road. 

82 G, MOHAMEDALI ROAD, BOMBAY, 3. 


A. M. A. HUSEW & CO., 

29, Nagdevi Street, BOMBAY, 8. 

Furniture Fittings. Building Fittings. 

Celluloid handle, coat hangers, Aldrop hinges, toer bolt, casement 

Drawer and CAipboard Locks, stay colourings, brass nickel, Chro- 

Hinges and Sofa Springs, mium plating oxidising etc. 

*Specia/f7/(.’.?:-CelluIoid handles Droppers Knots and Cabinet Hinges 
of 6 Ft. Long. 
















HEAD OFFICE 


Telegram: “THREADKING”, 


ABDULKHDER 

HAKIMUODIN 

& 00 . 

Manufacturers of Sewing, 

Embroidery & Glazed Threads. 

20>22, Nakhoda Mohalla, 

Nagdevi Street, 
BOMBAY-3. 

„ , Telegram: “THREADKING 

Branch: 

H. L©0KM2\NJI & eo. 

Direct Importers & Exporters. 

Dealers in: 

Sewing & Embroidery Threads, 

Wool, Buttons, Needles, Buckles, 
Tapes, Fancy Goods and other 
Tailoring Requisites. 

47, Nagdevi Street, 

BOMBAY 3. 



















Tel. No. 31448. 


Telegram “ DILAFZA 


M. OOMER HAROON & Co. 

14-16, Chakla Street, 
BOMBAY, 3. 

DIRECT [MPORTERIS OF:- 

i^^Iisl) Woollen Suitings of well-known make. 
Knglish American Cotton & Art Silk 
Piece-goods Merchant. 

Distributor of Tootal Fabrics. 


Phone No. 20973. 


School, Home & Office and 
all sorts of Stationery and 
Drawing Materials 


b ro ni: 


BOMBAY STATIONERY STORES, 

213-17, ABDUL REHMAN STREET, BOMBAY. 

























COMPTOIR NATIONAL 
D ESCOMPTE DE PARIS 

Incorporated in France with Limited Liability. 
(Capital Fully Paid-Fcs. 400,000,000 

THE FRENCH BANK 

Established 85 Years in INDIA. 


Branch in BOMBAY opened 1863: 

“ Bombay House,” Bruce St., Fort. 

Branch in CALCUTTA recently opened: 
1, Mission Road. 

Also Over 500 Overseas Brandies & Pay Offices 
in France 


Branches in FRENCH NORTH AFRICA & MADAGASCAR. 

Branches in LONDON, BRUSSELS, ALEXANDRIA, 
CAIRO, PORT SAID, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE. 


Neiv York Affiliate: The French American Banking 

Corporation 


All Types Of Banking Business Transacted. 


















We are Agents for and Importers and Stockists of: 
Machinery, Machine Tools, Engines, Pumps and Water 
Systems, Electric Motors, Generators, Alternators, 
Agricultural Implements, Power Belting, Metals, Iron> 
Steel, Bicycles, Radios, Textiles and Yarns, Paper, 
Chemicals, Timber, etc. 

We are. Exporters of: 

Raw Materials, Textiles, Hosiery, Leatherwart> and all 
Indian Products. 

THE INTERSEAS TRADING & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 

95, Memonwada Road, Mandvi, 

BOMBAY-a. 


Tel. No. 26114 


Est. 1875 Muialim 


Sulemanjee Valijee 

KUTIYANAWALA & Co. 

Dealers and Chief Importers 
of all kinds of Hardware and 
manufacturers of famous “Fish 
Brand” Brass Building Fixtures. 

Gulalwadi, Kika St., 
BOMBAY, 4. 















Cossor King of the Air 



> ....... .. - 

■ ;V'- ^^.. 



Model 451, 7 Valve A. C. Model 4(11 A. 0. 5 Valve 

(with magic eye) 

Model 451; U. A. C. 1). C. 

(with magic eye) 

DcitlerA iff: 

Radios, Electrical Goods and their spare parts and Accessories. 
Repairs of all sorts undertaken and Installation of Loudspeakers. 

The Modern Radio & Electric Corporation 

70-C, Mohamedali Manzil, Mohamedali Road, Bombay 3. 



I Modern Furniture by Experts. I 

i B 

I Three features that make big rapids | 

I Furniture.Outstanding | 

I Quality-.^Quantity....Value. | 

I Creators of ...Bedroom...-Living room ... | 

I and Occasional Furniture. I 

I . i 

I Safes Office & Shoivroom: f 

I Hash am Building, | 

I Mohamraedally Road, 

I BOMBAY, 3. I 















(Incorporated in England) 


;Zb Mq!!» = 


MOTOR 


INSURANCE C9UP 


Workmens Compensation, Etc. 

J(^hangir Wadia Building, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Flora Fountain, BOMBAY. 

I^ranches and Agents at all principal centres in 
INDIA & PAKISTAN. 
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455. DUNCAN ROAD. 



















EMi 

UIBITHB-CIOCKS 

ABDEALLY M. 
ABDULHUSEIN & CO., 

DEALERS IN WATCHES & CLOCKS, 

S6, Abdulrehman Street, 
BOMBAY NO. 3 


S.A.TAIYABI&CO. 

77, Kerawala Bldg, 
Luhar-Chawl, 
BOMBAY, 2. 


We deal in all kinds of 
Building Materials, Pad¬ 
locks & Locks, dm ins, 
Curtain rails. Curtain rods, 
Hangers, Sofa-springs, etc. 
etc. 

♦ * ♦ 

Brass, Hardware & 
General Merchants. 

IlillltUltMIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIilllliilUIIIIIUHIMIIIIIIIIMI 


s Codes: 

i 

I 
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A B C 5th Edition. 


Established 1877. Telephone No. 26785. 

Suppliers to : Telegram LAYLU. 

H. M. NAVY. STATES & CONTHACTOES 

GULAMHUSEIN THAWARBHAl & SONS 

Iron and Hardware Merchants, Importers and Exporters 

157, JANJIKER STREET, KHOKHA BAZAR, BOMBAY, 3. 

Cast Iron Rice Plates and Bowls, Steel Circles, Bars and Hoops, Wire and Rose 
Nails, Dog, Cow & Ship’s Chains, Pickaxes, Pawras, Shovels,Tavas, Karaies, Iron 
Mortars & Pestles, Hinges, Axes. Buckets, Ball Pane & Sledge Hammers, Horse 
and Bullocks Nail, Tacks, Files, Rivets, Garden Tools & Agrico Brand Tools, otc. 


A. ALLIMOHAMED & CO. 

COTTON AND SILK CLOTH MERCHANTS 
AND EMBROIDERERS. 

No. 19, Nagdevi St., Nakhoda Mohalla, 
BOMBAY, 3. 
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§ ' Telephone No. 22324. I 

I All Your Requirements For:- 

« Paper, Boards, and other 

; Printing Materials 

■ Kindly Refer to:- 

I A Leading House for all 

I Grades of Papers 

I Mahomedally Hebatbhoy & Co., 

I 15, Mirza Street, BOMBAY 3. 
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Telephone No. 28921 


H. TAKER & CO., 

SHIPPING & MILL STORES. 

194, Nagdevi Street, 
BOMBAY, 3. 


STOCKISTS OF 

Steam, Garden, and 
Water-hose; Medical 
tubes; Suction hose and 
Fittings, Etc. Etc. 


The Pioneer Textile Mill I 

IN I 

The Capital of Pakistan. | 


I 

I 

I 




I 

I 

s 

■ 


I The Textile Finishing Mills | 

I PROPKIETORS: | 

I NEW INDUSTRIES LIMITED, | 

B Hansraj Agarwal Bldg., B 

i Bunder Road, KARACHI, 5. I 


i 

.iiiiiii 
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g Telegram: 

i “LAMETTA”. 
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Telephone No: § 

33772 I 



Metrogold Electric Stores 

Maiiu.facturerft rf; Tmporters 
OF 

MODERN FtTTINGS, 
TABLE LAMPS, 
NOVELTIES AND 
APPLIANCES, Etc., 


60, Lohar Chawl, 
BOMBAY, 2. 
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PAK FAIRDEAL CORPORATION 

P. O. Box No. 204, 

Mutual House, 

McLeod Road, 

KARACHI. 


Importers, Exporters, Manufacturers’ 
Representatives, Commission Agents and 
General Contractors. 

Sole Distributors for the products of:— 

Allwyns Ltd. and Thackerson (Eastern) Agencies, 












Proprietors : 


MOHAMADI FINE ART LITHO WORKS 
MATBA-E-MOHAMAD! 
MOHAMADI LITHO PRESS 


PUBLISHERS OF KORAN SHARIF AND OTHER 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURES IN URDU, ARABIC, 
PERSIAN AND PASHTU. 


Registered Office ; 

a\f()}iaiHa(li Buildings, 

(iiinpowdcu* Kojid, Mazagon, 

BOMBAY, 10. 

^relephono No. 40235. Telegrams: ‘‘KORAN” 


Sales Depot : 

El)rahiin Hohinatiillali Road, 

BOMBAY, 

'rolepbone No. 20811. Telegrams: “KORAN” 


Branch Offiicc ; 

7'), Aral) Street, 

SIXGAPOR.K. 

Telegrams: “VARAWALLA” 


AGENCIES ALL OVER THE EAST AND PAKISTAN 























THE 

MUSLIM YEAR BOOK 
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WITH COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 

PAKISTAN 

1948.49 

COMPILED BY 
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PUBLISHED BY 

The Bombay Newspaper Co., Limited. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY 

S. M. JAMIL 

HON\.SEOKETARY 

ALL-INDIA MUSLIM CHAMBLU OF 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


BOMBAY 



I CANNOJ' possibly express adequately the immense 
amount of relief and satisfaction that I feel in present¬ 
ing this book to the public at long last. When the idea of 
publishing this volume occurred to my mind, I failed to 
appreciate the magnitude of the task and relied more on 
sentiments than on the hard facts which I had to encoun¬ 
ter at each and every stage of this publication. 

At first, I wanted to publish this book on behalf of my 
Chamber and the Managing Committee of this organisa¬ 
tion was good enough to accept my proposal and I was al¬ 
lowed to spend a certain amount of money to set up the 
necessary machinery to collect the material for the book. 
This encouragement was enough for me to go ahead and 
I lost no time in announcing my intentions through the 
press and by way of a full-fledged publicity campaign. 
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My original plan was to make an accurate and compre¬ 
hensive survey of the activities of Muslims in India in every 
walk of life and to publish it in the form of a book much 
more voluminous and informative than the one I have 
been able to offer. The book of my dreams was going to 
have many more authentic articles on all those other sub¬ 
jects which bear the mark of Islamic contributions. The 
history of India is rich and glorious and its many chapters 
reflect the part played by the Muslims to glorify it. I 
wished to cover all those aspects of our life, which have not 
yet been fully explored. I also desired to include in that 
book a list of Muslim Doctors, Lawyers, Legislators, 
yXrchitccts, Lngineers, Scientists, Educationists and of the 
Muslims of all other professions. In short, I intended 
to make my proposed book something like an En¬ 
cyclopaedia of Indian Muslims. With this object in view, 
I launched my scheme. But I soon realised the vastness 
of my undertaking and the want of a capable and efficient 
staff to handle such a stupendous, delicate and ambitious 
task. Fhe war in Europe was in full swing and every avail¬ 
able talent in the country was engaged on works connected 
with the war effort. Moreover, the foundations of my 
Chamber \^'ere not also so strong as to have borne the whole 
burden. We needed fuitds first to put the Chamber on 
sound footing. So, after sinking a few thousand rupees in 
the preliminary work, I reluctantly shelved the project for 
a better and more opportune time. All this happened in 

m3- 

The encouragement that I had received from all 
quarters and the possibilities of publishing such a monu¬ 
mental work, however, continued to haunt my mind off and 
on. and by the end of 1945 I was able to re-set the whole 
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thing under better facilities arid brighter prospects. This 
time, I floated a private limited Company with sufficient 
capital to achieve the object. Certain alterations arid ad¬ 
ditions in my original plan were necessitated by the cir¬ 
cumstances obtaining then and ultimately I decided to 
make a beginning in this direction by publishing these col¬ 
lections through the medium of annual books. Thus, the 
layers were laid for the present publication, which, under 
the existing conditions, is going to be the first and the last 
book of its kind in India. 

Though the whole scheme has been planned and exe¬ 
cuted by a businessman as a business proposition, the mo¬ 
tive of profit has never been a deciding or guiding factor. 
In fact, the friends who came forward to invest money never 
expected any return on their capital. They would be more 
than satisfied if they get their money back, which is rather 
doubtful. Therefore, irrespective of any consideration of 
cost and tim.e, w'e insisted on the best material in every 
respect, and that is, perhaps, one of the reasons of the be¬ 
lated appearance of the book. If we had followed the busi¬ 
ness principles, the book would have been in your hand long 
ago, and both our face and skin would have been well-saved 
and protected. If it was a mistake, it was the first and 
initial mistake that I committed. Later on, the experience 
that I got and the crises through which this publication had 
to pass inevitably were so bitter, so rapid and so discourag¬ 
ing as to upset my entire calculations. 

In the first instance, we had to contact the best writ¬ 
ers in the country and that was by no means an easy job. 
Although most of them were good enough to have readily 
agreed to write for the book, the actual process of writing 
the articles started, in many cases, much later than we had 
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expected. Many articles, which do not appear in this book, 
were either too late to be included or were of such nature 
that their utility no longer existed. The articles that are 
now the main features of the book were written much earlier 
and with the least possible delay. And I am really grate¬ 
ful to this galaxy of our eminent writers, though, of course, 
I am fully conscious of their feelings of bitterness caused 
by this abnormally late issue. But when they take into 
consideration the great political changes in the country and 
the resultant upheavals and dislocation and also the difficul¬ 
ties and obstacles we had to cross, I am sure they would 
forgive this delay and sympathize with our mental worries 
and financial losses. 

riie fiow of other information required was not also 
very encouraging. The difference between lip-sympathy 
and practical help was conspicuous in this case, as it must 
be in all other similar cases. There were many who wanted 
the book to be pid)lished at an early date, but there were 
very few who actually helped me to expedite the matter. 
Many a'^^sociations and institutions refused to part with 
their particulars, ewen if we were willing to pay for it. In 
many ca.ses the information supplied was incomplete and 
letters, telegrams, and reminders after reminders could not 
produce any satisfactory results within a reasonable space 
of time, bo deal with the commercial houses and organ¬ 
isations was another headache. Despite my personal con¬ 
tacts with most of them. I could not infuse the necessary 
amount of enthusiasm in them. There were, of course, 
many organisations, both commercial and non-commercial, 
and also many individuals, both known and unknown, who 
evinced a deep and sincere interest in this publication and 
went out of their way to help the cause. It was, indeed. 



they who sustained my efYorts through all these trials and 
tribulations. I have no suitable words to express my grate¬ 
fulness to them. Their help and assistance is fresh and 
green in my memory and will always remain so. 

With all this handicap and slow response, we managed 
to complete the information and made it ready for the press 
by the end of 1946. The problem of dealing with the press 
was by far the most tedious and tiresome. Earlier, I had 
planned to set up a press of our own. I made every pos¬ 
sible effort to purchase the necessary equipment and ma¬ 
chinery in India and abroad but without any success. The 
only alternative left was to make arrangements with a lo¬ 
cal press for printing. Bombay has a flourishing printing 
industry and here there are many presses which can favour¬ 
ably compete with the presses of any other country however 
advanced it may be. But at that time all the leading 
printing houses in Bombay were taxed to their utmost ca¬ 
pacity and none was in a position to accept any additional 
responsibility. This was a sore point and remained as such 
throughout the publication of this book. We could not 
entrust the work to a press whose output was not upto the 
standard we had set for our publication and no other press 
could undertake the printing of a book of about 1,200 pages 
within a stipulated period of time. Anyhow, we finally en¬ 
tered into a contract with the Jame Jamshed Press and 
they agreed to accelerate the pace of their printing as far 
as they possibly could. 

This settled, we were practically out of the wood. The 
progress of printing was fairly good, if not entirely satisfac¬ 
tory. We were eagerly awaiting the result of our pains and 
that of our friends in cold print before long, and contacts 
Were already being established with various sales organisa* 
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tions for a speedy delivery of the book. Meanwhile, the par¬ 
tition of the country was declared which changed the whole 
atmosphere with a lightning rapidity. Most of the infor¬ 
mation and statistics, which were considered to be the pride 
of the book, became stale, out-of-date and meaningless in 
one stroke. The subsequent chaos and stampede which the 
country witnessed in many parts, in a more or less degree, 
put us completely out of gear. In that hectic moment, ob¬ 
viously we could not take any decision. We just conclud¬ 
ed, to use a current phrase, a standstill agreement with our 
printers. 

Later events and common attitude towards this publi¬ 
cation of professedly communal nature, were not very opti¬ 
mistic and reassuring. There were many well-wishers who 
sincerely advised me to drop the project altogether. Many 
anxious days and nights followed in that state of indecisive 
inactivity. To drop the publication at that advanced stage 
meant not only a momentary loss of about fifty thousand 
rupees, but, what was more still, a loss of face also. Many 
friends whose labour in the compilation of the book was 
no less than our own — indeed, in certain respects their 
contribution was even greater — would be extremely dis¬ 
appointed and led to form not very healthy opinion of pub¬ 
lic utility schemes and concerns. This would be a positive 
disadvantage to our future workers. Among us we have 
very few people who help a good cause and a bad precedent 
is always a good excuse to escape. But to publish the book 
with the modifications demanded by the circumstances 
meant another expenditure of rupees twenty-five thousand 
at least. And in the present context and the general frame 
of minds neither money nor other help was easily forthcom¬ 
ing. That was my. problem. But God really helps those 
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who help themselves. I somehow or other managed to de¬ 
cide to go through the ordeal and to publish the book, what¬ 
ever it might cost me. 

The whole material was then recast and re-adjusted. 
Many chapters and statistics already in print had to be 
dropped. Similarly, many descriptions and figures which 
were likely to be the breeding centres ot controversies were 
scrapped. A division on the basis of India and Pakistan 
had to be introduced. Many classifications and addresses 
were altered in order to make them as accurate and illum¬ 
inating as was possible. Finally, the book has emerged di¬ 
vided into four Sections culminating our three years’ 
efforts. These sections represent the following sequence:— 

GENERAL SECTION: It contains mostly articles 
supported by facts and figures, and other useful informa¬ 
tion of a general nature. The articles, written by those who 
are an authority on the subjects they have dealt with, hold 
good despite the change in the complexion of the country. 
The names of these writers are given along with their res¬ 
pective contributions, and the association of their names 
certainly enhances the prestige and the dignity of this pub¬ 
lication. Other statistics, charts, summaries of the work¬ 
ing of our various institutions and organisations, list of 
Muslim newspapers and periodicals, and the wealth of 
other information that it presents, might not be of any prac¬ 
tical use now, but surely it is a good historical record and 
well-worth preserving. The time is not far off, and I visual¬ 
ise it clearly, when the information contained in the book 
would be considered a national possession. I sincerely 
wish I could add more of such information which is with us 
but which could not be accommodated within the orbit of 
a book of this dimension. 
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PAKIS'i’AN SECTION: It gives a general outline of 
Pakistan as it was created and as it is today. It supplies 
valuable information in regard to the important officials and 
departments of this new-born State. A summary of the 
working of different ministries, both central and provincial, 
since the establishment of Pakistan, has been included. 
Certiiin useful statistics of the potentialities of this new Do¬ 
minion have also been added. I feel this section could have 
been very well enlarged, but owing to the want of space 
many features liad tu be deleted, while the biographies of 
Pakistan (lovernmenr officials and other personages had to 
be included in the general Who's Who Section. List of 
Muslim commercial associations and merchants in Paki¬ 
stan has been attached with the general Commercial Sec¬ 
tion. 

I his section was mainly compiled by Mr. A. A. Nami, 
whont I particularly deputed to visit Karachi and other 
centres in Pakistan to collect first-hand information. He 
has done his job .ably and has shared the joys and sorrow's 
of this publication with us. 1 am thankful to him for his 
assistance. 1 also take this opportunity of thanking all 
those oflicials and others in Pakistan who accorded full co¬ 
operation to us by placing all the information we needed at 
our disposal. 

COMMERCIAL SECTION: This contains mostly 
the names and addresses of Muslim merchants under classi¬ 
fied headings and also a list of commercial associations in 
the descriptive form. This section has been further divid¬ 
ed into two parts, India and Pakistan. This will help mer¬ 
chants of both the Dominions to come in contact with one 
another. Their addresses and other classihcations of tradft 
have been thoroughly revised and corrected. 1 trust this 



section will serve a very useful purpose. A list of Muslim 
Economists has also been added in this section. 

WHO'S WHO SECTION: This contains a brief bio¬ 
graphical account of important and well-known Muslims 
in India and Pakistan. I'liis section was compiled on merit 
only. If you do not find some names in it, it is not our 
fault. Wc approached all of them, but very few favoured 
us with a reply. Most of the biographies that grace this 
section were collected from here and there and were brought 
up-to-date through our own resources. I'his section evi- 
dcntl}^ needs further expansion because we have many 
more precious jewels amongst us. 

This is the whole story of this ambitious project. We 
may talk of high ideals, principles and theories, but in the 
practical world something more than these is required and 
it is an acquisition w'hich comes only by facing the hard 
facts and the naked truth. With my limited resources and 
equally with my limited qualifications, I have placed be¬ 
fore the public the best I possibly could do in the face of 
heavy odds stacked against me, at a cost of over Rs. 75,000}-. 
There is ample room for improvement, enlargement and 
development in each and every section of this book, and I 
sincerely wish that someone more energetic and resource¬ 
ful than myself may take up the thread and link it with 
better and more glorious achievements. 

Before I conclude I should like to express my deep 
appreciation of the services rendered by ray assistant Mr, 
Moinuddin Khan. He has been faithful to his job and 
stuck to it through thick and thin. It is he who has borne 
tnost of the brunt. At first, I invited my friend Mr. Razi- 
tiddtn: Siddrque, who is also ’dosdy related to me, to under- 
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take the work. Most of the planning and almost all the 
initial work was done by him. He put his heart and soul 
into it, and I acknowledge it with sincere thanks, but un¬ 
fortunately his domestic affairs and other circumstances 
forced him to leave Bombay and the work at a progressive 
stage. Mr. Khan remained associated with the book from 
the beginning to the end. He has worked very hard and 
moved from pillar to post to get things done quickly. He 
has supervised the whole production and, I imagine, he will 
be more satisfied than I am at the successful conclusion of 
the work. 

I also thank my most sincere friend Mr. Ahmed Haji 
Abdullah of Messrs. Mohamed Ahmed & Bros., Bombay, 
for his invaluable help and assistance. In fact, it was he 
who was mainly responsible for the regeneration of this 
scheme. Both his money and influence were fully mobilis¬ 
ed for the formation of the Company which is the publishers 
of the book. I'o him goes the largest part of the financial 
loss that we have suffered and are likely to suffer. His 
family in Bombay is known as Gharibs, though they are 
one of the richest people among the Muslims in the city. 
He has three brothers and all the four brothers are very 
simple and unassuming. There is hardly any philanthropic 
activity in Bombay which docs not bear the mark of their 
generosity. I'hey get their inspiration from their beloved 
mother whose far-sightedness and blessings guide them. 

Next in this order comes my friend Mr. S. A. Majid, 
formerly of Delhi, lately of Bombay and now of Karachi. 
Though he joined me in this venture at a later stage, his 
contribution in money and other help soon reached the 
peak. He suffers almost equally with me and cares for it 
just as little as I do. He is a dashing young man and habw 
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tually takes long strides in his commercial adventures. His 
support has been an asset to me. 

Then there comes a long list of friends and well-wish¬ 
ers who were keenly interested in the book and whose co¬ 
operation has been of considerable value to me. Some 
of these names appear elsewhere in the book with my ac¬ 
knowledgement. The list is incomplete. If the space per¬ 
mitted, it would be a pleasure to mention all the names 
with allusion to the particular help rendered. I must, how¬ 
ever, make reference to a great and final contribution. It 
stands out in the name of Mr. Hussaini A. Varawalla, Man¬ 
aging Director of the Mohamedi Fine Art Litho Works, 
Bombay. I have known him for the past one decade or so. 
He is a kind-hearted man and invariably supports all good 
causes irrespective of any consideration of caste and creed. 
He volunteered the services of his press for printing the 
title cover in gold and the binding of the entire quantity 

of the book. In return, he did not quote his terms, but 
accepted whatever I was able to offer him. His press is a 

leading house for fine litho printery in Bombay. The final 
get-up of this publication owes its decency to the manage¬ 
ment of this Press. 

ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL 




Bombay, 

22nd October, 1948. 




PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


The basic period that forms the nucleus of our information 
is 1945-46. With the exception of the Population Chart, which 
is based on the last Census Report of 1941, all other statistics, 
figures and descriptions cover the period ending with the year 
1946. Incidentally, this year also closes the final chapters in 
the history of undivided India. The year 1947 saw many 
changes, which are still going on in one way or other, and it 
was humanly impossible to recapitulate these events in order to 
bring the book up-to-date. Therefore, this publication repre¬ 
sents the position of Muslims in India just before the partition 
of the country, which, in a sen.se, becomes a historic record in 
itself. 

The articles are published as they were supplied and 
written by the writers themselves. .4part from certain 
corrections of punctuation and other minor things here and 
there accentuated by an oversight, no change has been effected 
in them. If any alteration or moderation was found desirable 
in any of these contributions, it was attended to with the consent 
of, and, in many cases, by the writer him.self. If any chart or 
tabulation is attached with any article, it is our work and we 
assume full responsibility for it. 

Our Population Chart is the major piece of our labours. It 
represents the Muslim population in each and every District, Pro¬ 
vince and State of India. These figures have been so arranged 
as to show the actual percentage of the Muslims in relation 
with the general population. An important feature is that the 
census of 1931 has been added with a view to indicating the 
fluctuation in the Muslim population during these 10 years- 
These variations clearly manifest the trend of our population in 
all areas. 

Our research on Muslim Education is by far the most 
comprehensive and elaborate. In a tabulated form, it shows the 
exact number and percentage of Muslim students in all educa- 



tional institutions of the country. These chapters cover the 
entire field of education, and each and every branch of know¬ 
ledge, embracing Muslims in its fold, has been fully illustrated. 
Muslim Students Abroad also find a suitable place in these pages. 
Our Educational Institutions, both secular and ecclesiastical, 
occupy a fairly good portion and their descriptions have been 
attended to with reverent care they command and deserve. This 
research was conducted by Mr. Raziuddin Siddique, who was 
associated with us for a time. Himself an educationist, he 
devoted his particular attention to this section and made it a 
valuable contribution- 

Other prominent and important features of this book have 
been fully covered by Mr. Jamil in his Introduction, and, we 
think, they do not warrant any further elucidation here. 

We now come to the i)!easant job of expressing our thank¬ 
fulness and Kratitnde to all those who have identified themselves 
with the publication of this book and whose active co-operation 
has brought the ship of our efforts sefely a.shore with all the 
storms and cyclones it has to weather. 

We are particularly grateful to Khan Bahadur K. M. 
A.sadullah, lately Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, and now 
with the Pakistan Covernment in the Education Department, 
for his valuable suggestions in general, and especially in respect 
to the selection of articles and their writers. We approached 
right type of people for the right type of job mainly in the light 
of his directions- His practical interest in this publication has 
been an asset to us. He also compiled a list of English publications 
by Muslims, which is included in this book under Press and 
Publications. 

Dr. M. Hamidullah of the Osmania University, Hyderabad- 
Deccan, has been another source of considerable strength to us. 
His three contributions in this book stand conspicuous for their 
usefulness. He was very prompt in sending his articles, one of 
which he completed on board the ship while going to Mecca for 
Haj. This shows how our publication occupied his mind and 
thoughts. He concluded all his articles even before he per¬ 
formed the most sacred mission of his life. We are deeply 
gi-ateful to him. 
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Two young Muslims abroad also command and deserve a 
sincere tribute. They are Mr. S- M. Jafar at Madison, U.S.A. 
and Mr. M. R. Rizvi in London. Both of them exhibited an 
enthusiasm and zeal commonly associated with the young blood. 
They spent their own money and exploited their own resources 
to help us to add a useful list of Muslim Students Abroad. We 
acknowledge this with a thankful heart. 

The list of local supporters is fairly large, and the 
available space does not permit us to refer to all these contri¬ 
butions name by name. We cannot, however, avoid a pressing 
obligation that we owe to Mr. Mohamed Hussain A. Shaikh, 
formerly. Manager, Morning Herald of Bombay. He volunteered 
his services, without any consideration of reward and remunera¬ 
tion, to look after so many things connected with tl-e printing 
and the final touches of the book. He proved a valuable 
intermediary in our contacts with the various presses among 
which the printing was distributed at the later stages- He was 
Avich us like an officer on special duty—with no pay. We are, 
indeed, grateful to him for all that he has done. 

Mr. Yusuf Afghan is another young and energetic friend 
to whom we feel obliged- Not only did he write an important 
article for the book, but also he extended his help in many other 
directions. He was lately Editor of the Morning Herald of 
Bombay. Now he is associated with some newspapers in 
Karachi. We reciprocate his help by wishing him every success, 
there. 

We now thank our Printers, foremost among which are 
Messrs. Jam-e-Jamshed Press. It was this press to which we 
first entrusted the whole printing. But subsequently, in the 
circumstances over which neither they nor we had any control, 
they agreed to allow us to distribute the work to as many presses 
as it was convenient to us. Nevertheless, the entire General 
Section, which speaks for itself for fine printing, was printed 
by them- This press is controlled and managed by two char¬ 
ming personalities, Mr. R. K. Daruwalla, and Mr. R. P. Marzaban, 
They know their job well, and both of them know the art of 
pacifying and satisfying their large clientage, a section of which 
is liable to get impatient and excited occasionally. We are 
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thankful for their co-operation which cohtinued to register 
appreciable increase as the printing progressed. 

Messrs. Appeal Printing Press, Motee Printing Works, and 
Berkeley Ltd. were the other printing houses whose 
services were fully mobilised and taxed for the finalisation of 
the printing. We are thankful to all of them for their 
co-operation. Mr. Kararaally Rajan has composed and got 
printed the entire Commercial Section. Mr. A. C. Bhagat, 
Manager of the Motee Pre.ss besides printing the Who’s Who 
Section in his press, helped us in many other printing matters 
and we are thankful for it. 

In the last but not in the least, we express our indebtedness 
to our numerous advertisers, which include many leading com¬ 
mercial houses, for their .support and patronage. We fully realise 
and appreciate their feelings of uneasiness at the abnormally long 
delay in the publication of the book. But we are sure they 
would feel inclined to overlook it when they consider many 
factors which have caused this delaj'. We also expect that the 
respon.se and the return which the.se advertisements may bring 
in, might fully compensate for the delay. 

Mo.st of our advertisements were booked by Mr. M. B. B- 
Screwviila, who noted ns our representative. Ti;ough advanced 
in age, he is quite young in sph-it. lie worked very hard and 
brought us .support from good many industrial and business 
houses. We acknowledge his services with thanks. 


Moinuddin Khan 



PEOPLES & POPULATION 
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INDIA occupies more or less 
^ a central position on the 
map of Asia. Because of its 
nodality it was open to aggres¬ 
sion from the powerful neigh¬ 
bours. The ancient Indian civi¬ 
lisation was amenable to outside 
influences and also disseminated 
civilisation among 'those who 
came in touch with her. India 
has remained a coveted charm 
for foreigners because of her 
richness, vast agricultural plains, 
variety of produce and extensive 
area. It is more of a continent 
than a country. Its greatest 
length and breadth is calculated 
to be about 2,000 miles in either 
direction. The whole area comes 
to about 1% million square 
miles. This shows that India is 
as large as Europe minus the 
Soviet Russia. It affords shelter 
to about one-fifth of the entire 
human race in the known world. 
It has a coastline of 4,000 miles 
and her shores are washed by 
the two arms of the Indian 
Ocean i.e. Bay of Bengal in the 
<^ast and the Arabian Sea in the 
west. 

BOUNDARIES 

The political boundary of the 
country adjoins Iran and Afgha¬ 
nistan from the Gulf of Oman 
10 near Taghdumbash Pamir in 
the west, and Burma and China 


in the east. Thus, the whole of 
the Indian Empire reaches from 
S'" to 37"^ N. latitude, and from 
61° to 97° E. longitude. This 
shows that the land boundary 
of this country extends along a 
total (length) perimeter of 
more than 4,000 miles. Of this 
about 1,800 miles is the length 
of the north-western boundary 
i.e. from the sea to the western 
end of the Kara Koram Range. 
About half of it lies along the 
huge mountain rampart of the 
Kara Koram and Himalayas be¬ 
tween longitudes 75° E. and 
95° E. This is the great Hima 
layan chain of mountains which 
has the highest peak in the 
world; and this part of the In¬ 
dian boundary lies in a region 
which is totally unfit for human 
habitation. Little of this region 
has been precisely demarcated, 
except a few accessible passes. 
It is one of the most effective 
land barriers. 

The north-eastern frontier 
separating India from Burma 
and China, extends for about 709 
miles from the Bay of Bengal 
It is one of the wettest regions 
in the world and the mountain 
slopes are all covered with thick 
and almost impassable dense 
tropical jungles. That is why 
all intercourse between India 
and Burma has to be carried on 
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by sea. Beyond the tangled 
ranges of Eastern Assam and 
Northern Burma lies China. 
This frontier was pierced and 
opened up in the recent global 
war and, therefore, might be¬ 
come active frontier once things 
get more settled. 

INLETS 

The most active land frontier 
is the north-west region of India 
because here the huge and high 
Himalayan rampart sinks to the 
lower ranges bordering the Ira¬ 
nian Plateau on the east and 
north. The mountain system 
also narrows to a width of about 
300 miles between the Plain of 
Turkistan and India. There are 
many practicable passes through 
which entry is obtained from 
the Plateau of Iran and Afgha¬ 
nistan down to the plains of the 
Punjab. But the southern edge 
of this frontier loses itself amid 
deserts. All the great invasions 
of India before the dawn of 
British Imperialism took place 
through the north-west passes. 

To the south of the great In¬ 
dian Plain projects the Indian 
Peninsula like a blunt wedge of 
land which extends to more 
than a thousand miles in the 
south into the Indian Ocean. 
The coasts on either sides are 
generally smooth with few good 
ports and harbours. There are 
two large inlets, the Gulf of 
Cambay and Cutch. These are 
shallow and inhospitable to 
shipping. The Indian waters on 
either side have been in cons¬ 
tant maritime use since the 
dawn of history, the importance 
of which steadily increased with 
the advance of western civilisa¬ 
tion. Thus the coastal routes 
from the shores of Western India 


to the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf made contact with the 
European countries quite easy. 
These were again supplemented 
by landways through Iran and 
Iraq. 

CLIMATIC VARIATIONS 

India’s location, physiography 
and relief are responsible for the 
variations in her climate. 
Speaking broadly, the climate of 
India is of the Tropical Monsoon 
type with hot rainy summers 
and cool dry winters. From the 
meteorological viewpoint, the 
year in India can be divided into 
three well-marked seasons: (1) 
The winter season from mid 
October to February. This 
season is generally dry except 
in the north-west, the Punjab 
and Western U. P. with cold 
moist winters. To the south¬ 
east in the Madras region the 
winters are cool and moist with 
an average rainfall of 40" from 
October to December. - (2) The 
hot dry season lasts from March 
to June. (3) The rainy season 
begins from July and lasts up to 
October. 

The climate of India has a 
characteristic influence on the 
lives of its inhabitants. The 
whole country is primarily a 
producer of food-stuffs and raw 
materials but her mineral re¬ 
sources are in no way inferior 
to impede her industrial pro¬ 
gress. She holds the monopoly 
of mica leminite and manganese 
and possesses the world’s largest 
reserve of high grade iron-ore. 
Her resources of coal varying 
from 50 to 60 thousand million 
tons, chromite, gypsum, gold 
salt, saltpetre, earth, clay and 
building material are fairly 
good. 
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ancient civilisations 

It is historically an establish¬ 
ed fact that this country has 
long been inhabited. Its earliest 
people belonged to Old and New 
Stone Ages. Pre-historic re¬ 
mains of these people have been 
discovered in the Tinnevelly 
and Bellary regions of Madras, 
and in Mirzapore and some dis¬ 
tricts of the United Provinces, 
Descendants of these early in¬ 
habitants of India are still found 
in the jungles of the Vindhya- 
chal and in the west of Calcutta; 
the Khonds are found in the 
hilly tracts of the Province of 
Orissa and the Gonds live in the 
inaccessibly difficult tracts of 
Central India. They speak a 
language which differs both 
from the Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. It is known as the 
Munda group of languages. 
They still live like primitive 
people by hunting. They wor¬ 
ship good and evil spirits. 

Modern researches in archaeo¬ 
logy have shown that in India 
there existed another civilisa¬ 
tion which flourished mostly 
along the banks of the river 
Indus about 4,000 b.c. The chief 
centres of this civilisation were 
at Harappa (Punjab) and near 
Larkana in Sind. Excavations 
at Mohenjodaro have revealed 
the site of a flourishing city with 
straight broad roads, brick-built 
houses and an excellent system 
of drainage. The inhabitants, 
it is conjectured, belonged to 
the “Chalcolithic” age and they 
made use of stone as well as 
copper weapons. 

dravidians 

The Dravidians came to India 
in the long distant past beyond 
the dawn of history. It is dif¬ 


ficult to say who they were but 
authentic researches have re¬ 
vealed that they originally came 
from Baluchistan. The Brahui 
tribe of Baluchistan still speaks 
a language which has a Dravi¬ 
dian origin. The other section 
of historians insists that the 
Dravidians settled in South 
India long before the Aryan in¬ 
vasion. These Dravidians are 
distinguished by their dark com¬ 
plexion, broad nose and abun¬ 
dant hair. They are mostly 
found in the south of India and 
speak Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam 
and Kanarese. During their 
hegemony they developed a 
culture of their own and carried 
forward flourishing overseas 
trade with East Africa, Egypt 
and West Africa. 

THE ARYANS 

The last of the pre-historic 
stocks who invaded it and mig^ 
rated to settle here were the 
peoples of Aryan tribes, who 
moulded the culture and civi¬ 
lisation of this ancient land in 
accordance with their own no¬ 
tions of society to suit their 
existing needs. At that time 
India was not so thickly popu¬ 
lated. It was sparsely populat¬ 
ed by the Dravidians. The 
Aryans came from the pasture 
lands of Central Asia. They 
were tall, fair-skinned and well- 
built. They talked a language 
akin to Latin and Greek and 
were also open to the marked 
influences of Celtic, Teutonic 
and Slavonic languages. These 
Aryans within a short time be ¬ 
came the ruling class and super¬ 
imposed their hegemony upon 
the much more numerous na¬ 
tives. They came to India 
through the north-west passes 
in successive waves. As their 
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numbers began to swell by the Broadly speaking they divided 
onrush of the fresh settlers, they the whole society into three 
began to migrate from the Pun- principal castes, the Brahmins 
jab in the easterly direction and who are the priestly class and 
finally occupied the whole belong to the highest order, the 
stretch of the fertile Indo- Kshatriyas or warriors, and the 
Gangetic Plain. The Dravidians, Sudras, the lower and the de- 
who had to bear the brunt of pressed class. They monopo- 
these attacks, put up a stiff lised the two higher ones and 
opposition and tried to bar every accepted the Dravidians as the 
advance of the Aryans. These Sudras. These castes were pre¬ 


people were themselves civilised 
but the Indo-Aryans were more 
vigorous and hardy, more civi¬ 
lised and fought very ferocious¬ 
ly so as to triumph ultimately 
over their opponents. 

CASTE SYSTEM 

The Aryans had also to en¬ 
counter another ethnic stock, 
the Tibeto-Mongolian, in their 
eastward march. This is one of 
the main stocks of Asia and is 
distinguished by broad cheek¬ 
bones, oblique eyes, yellow skin 
and scanty hair. The Chinese 
belong to this stock of people. 
A good portion of the popula¬ 
tion of Assam, Bengal and 
Orissa represents the Tibeto- 
Mongolian stock. Successive 
and fresh waves of Aryan mig¬ 
ration and invasion swept the 
aborigines aside and the new 
conciuerors in a short time found 
it easy to establish their politi¬ 
cal supremacy over the whole of 
the Indo-Gangetic valley. There¬ 
fore, over most of this country 
the Aryans became a ruling 
class and superimposed their 
form of society and government 
upon the much more numerous 
aborigines. They were afraid 
of being swallowed up by the 
big Dravidian and other cultur¬ 
al levels. So they endeavoured 
their best to preserve their 
political entity and racial purity 
by instituting Caste System. 


served by a series of religious 
taboos. Disobedience to these 
religious sanctions were punish¬ 
ed severely. They maintained 
a high degree of purity in the 
north-west, the Punjab and 
Rajputana, but in the U. P. and 
Bihar an increasing admixture 
of the Dravidian blood took 
place. The result was that the 
three original castes were even¬ 
tually subdivided into innumer¬ 
able sub-castes. The population, 
so mingled and subdivided, be¬ 
came a collection of hetero¬ 
genous groups which would 
neither interdine nor inter¬ 
marry. 

While this drama of conquest 
and settlement was going on in 
India, other races from Central 
Asia and Iran endeavoured to 
enter this country through the 
same route as the Aryans, i.e. 
the north-western passes. They 
mingled themselves in the settl¬ 
ed population of the country. 
Among these the Bacterians 
(with Turki affiities), the Ira¬ 
nians, the Parthians and the 
Huns deserve special mention. 
The Iranians ruled over the 
whole of the Punjab for about 
two centuries. Later on, when 
the Greeks under the leadership 
of Alexander the Great took to 
the invasion of India, they first 
overthrew the Iranian Empire 
and entered the Punjab. The 
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Greeks definitely left their silt 
in the population of the Punjab 
and other adjoining regions 
through which they passed. The 
political condition of India at 
this time was shattered into a 
chaos of rigid social and politi¬ 
cal atoms, among which har¬ 
mony, co-operation, or under¬ 
standing was too difficult to be 
observed. 

ADVENT OF ISLAM 

A country so atomised socially 
and politically, so divided into 
many small and big princi¬ 
palities was destined to fall be¬ 
fore the first fresh and strong 
invader. Therefore, with the 
rise of Islam in the seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D. and the expansion of 
Arab power in the following 
century, the Muslim influence 
was felt in India also. The pre- 
Islamic Arab merchants had al¬ 
ready been familiar for cen¬ 
turies with the western coast. 
Even after embracing Islam 
these Arab merchants were ac¬ 
corded generous treatment by 
the Hindu rulers. They were 
allowed to worship freely and 
establish colonies; and when 
they began to multiply, they in¬ 
corporated themselves as the 
integral part of the population. 
The Muslim missionaries, at 
places, enjoyed the liberty of 
preaching their new faith. They 
preached the oneness and unity 
of God and denounced priest¬ 
hood and monasticism. The new 
religion placed reason and oom- 
monsense above superstition, 
obscurantism and mythical mys¬ 
teries. Islam absolutely shat¬ 
tered the false barriers of race, 
caste or tribe and instilled the 
‘Spirit of brotherhood and self- 
discipline. Islam was regarded 
hy the Indians as the very anti¬ 


thesis of their caste-ridden so¬ 
ciety because of its doctrine that 
all Muslims are brothers. Thus 
the Muslims symbolised eman¬ 
cipation and prosperity which 
could not fail to attract multi¬ 
tudes of Indians to embrace it. 

The efforts of these Arab 
Muslim merchants in this direc¬ 
tion bore fruits and it is to them 
that one can ascribe the credit 
of the formation of the earliest 
Indian Muslim community in 
this country. Later on with the 
permission of the Caliph, Mu¬ 
hammad bin Qasim, a youth of 
twenty, commanded an expedi¬ 
tion of more than 6,000 men 
against Sind. He conquered 
and reorganised the whole of 
the 800 mile tract of land ex¬ 
tending from the mouth of the 
Indus to the borders of Kashmir 
within a space of three years 
712-715 A.D. He was ordered by 
the Caliph to adopt a policy of 
consolidation and statesmanship 
as ordained by the Holy Quran. 
He granted full autonomy to 
the natives and employed local 
agencies in the administrative 
matters. He bestowed on the 
masses a better form of govern¬ 
ment which they did not enjoy 
before. This policy combin¬ 
ed with the free recep¬ 
tion as brothers of all the con¬ 
verts to Islam, carried the vic¬ 
torious banner of the Arabs 
from the Arabian coast to the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas. But 
unfortunately the Muslim pow¬ 
er in Sind soon got cut off 
from the political suzerainty of 
the Caliph and the local Muslim 
dynasties, with occasional 
Afghan incursions, ruled in this 
part until the eleventh century. 
In spite of all this, the Arabs 
failed to make Islam a real poll- 
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tical force in India, partly be¬ 
cause of the weakening of the 
force of Islamic Commonwealth 
and partly because of the natur¬ 
al impediments which geogra¬ 
phy placed against their ad¬ 
vance. The Arab invasion was 
far more cultural than political. 
This is why Arab influence pre¬ 
vails in the Sindhi society, 
whether Muslim or non-Muslim 
even today. 

MILITARY CONTACTS 

From the eighth century, 
again a convulsion and migra¬ 
tion of people began to take 
place in Central Asia and in suc¬ 
cessive waves the Ghuzz, Qar- 
lugh Seljug, Khital and others 
began to spread over Iran, Iraq, 
Afghanistan and India. Racial¬ 
ly they were a mixture of Turk¬ 
ish and Persian stocks. They 
began to make military contacts 
with India from the north-west 
from the tenth century onward. 
First, they established local dy¬ 
nasties in Afghanistan and 
Eastern Persia. From 1000 to 
1206 A.D. they took to regular in¬ 
vasion of India. During this 
period they maintained their 
seat of authority in Afghanistan 
and established their rule in the 
Punjab. The Ghaznawids ruled 
over this part of India for about 
two centuries after which the 
Ghoris entered the field and laid 
the foundation of permanent 
Muslim rule all over Northern 
India which lasted for many 
generations. 

Early in the sixteenth century 
the Turko-Mongol leader, Babur, 
invaded India and founded a 
strong and stable “Mughal Em¬ 
pire.” His successors maintain¬ 
ed their sway very well and the 
Muslim conquest extended right 


up to the farthest south during 
the reign of Aurangzeb in the 
eighteenth century. In this way 
we see that the Muslims, whe¬ 
ther Arabs, Persians, Mongols, 
or Turks, came in large numbers 
to India and settled in this coun¬ 
try. The flow of the Muslim 
population from outside India 
did not stop but was constantly 
maintained. The Muslim saints 
and missionaries who came to 
India from time to time preach¬ 
ed Islam and settled at different 
places both in the north and 
south of India. They were able 
to convert a good number of In¬ 
dian people who became part 
and parcel of Muslim society in 
India. 

BRITISH TRADE ARRIVES 

The last of the series of in¬ 
vasions of India was conducted 
by the English merchant com¬ 
pany which found an excellent 
opportunity in the chaotic and 
confused political state of the 
country, tom by internal strife 
and dissensions, to establish 
their commercial empire. The 
Moghul Empire had crumbled 
to pieces and no central author¬ 
ity remained powerful enough 
to integrate the administration 
in the 18th century. The Eng¬ 
lish had already established 
their trade centres at Bombay 
and Calcutta from where they 
gradually eliminated the French 
influence and bit by bit swal¬ 
lowed the whole country. In 
1858, India was formally taken 
over by the British Government 
under the Crown of Queen Vic¬ 
toria. 

The British have divided India 
into: (a) British territory, (b) 
Indian States, (c) Foreign Pos¬ 
sessions. British India is divid- 
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ed into 11 major and minor pro¬ 
vinces and 5 Chief Commis¬ 
sioners’ provinces for adminis¬ 
trative purposes. The whole of 
this administration covers an 
area of 910,507 square miles 
with a population of 295,808,722. 
The native states, 584 in 
number, stretch over an area 
of 712,508 square miles govern¬ 
ing 93,189,233 subjects. The 
rulers of these States are Indian 
Princes who recognise the suze¬ 
rainty of British Crown and 
enjoy almost full internal 
autonomy. 

Amongst the foreign posses¬ 
sions there are 5 French posses¬ 
sions covering an area of 203 
square miles with a population 
of 323,295 and 3 Portuguese, 
extending over an area of 1,537 
square miles with a population 
of 65,000. 

PHYSIOGRAPHIC FACTORS 

The problem of population in 
India can now best be discussed 
in the light of the above histori¬ 
cal background. It clearly 
shows that ethnical variations in 
India are as wide as the varia¬ 
tions in her flora and fauna, and 
the whole country has now be¬ 
come a curious hotchpotch of 
peoples of different races, 
creeds, castes and religions. So 
far as the present composition of 
India’s population is concerned, 
the chief factors which count 
are the people of mostly Dravi- 
dian origin in the south and the 
mixed Aryan and Semitic races 
^>f the north. The total popula¬ 
tion of this sub-continent as 
enumerated by the latest census 
[Inures of March, 1941, was 
‘^88,997,955 which shows an in¬ 
crease of 14.7 per cent, over the 
1931, and 39.1 per cent, over 1891 


census. Of these the 339.2 mil¬ 
lion live in rural areas while 
only 49.6 million in urban. This 
shows that 13 per cent, of the 
total population reside in cities 
as compared with the huge 
urban population of 80 per cent 
in England and 56.2 per cent in 
U.S.A. 44 per cent, or 171 mil¬ 
lion of the total population be¬ 
long to the working class; and 
the percentage of workers to the 
total working population is near 
about 66 per cent for agri¬ 
culture, 16 per cent, for in¬ 
dustries, 8 per cent, for trade, 
3 per cent, for public services 
and about 7 per cent, for do¬ 
mestic services. 

The density of Indian popula¬ 
tion is controlled by physiogra¬ 
phic and climatic factors. Tliat 
is why one notices great varia¬ 
tions in the distribution and 
density of Indian population; for 
instance, it is 5 persons per 
square mile in the arid table¬ 
lands of Baluchistan and swells 
up to 646 persons per square 
mile in the warm, moist alluvial 
plains of Bengal, 87 in the arid 
Hajputana, 43 in Kashmir, 456 in 
the U. P. and 814 in the hot wet 
coastal plains of Cochin. Thus 
the highest density is found in 
the Indo-Gangetic alluvial plain 
and coastal plains where the 
rainfall is good and adequate, 
the soil, fertile and the climate, 
warm and humid. There are 
655,257 rural settlements which 
provide shelter and food to the 
87 pre cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. There are 2,739 urban 
settlements with 58 cities having 
more than 100,000 inhabitants 
each, six with over 400,000 and 
two with a population of over a 
million inhabitants, namely Cal¬ 
cutta 248,800 and Bombay 
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1,490,000. The population of 
major communities in terms of 
religion, in 1941, includes 
254,930,506 (Hindus (65 per cent 
of the total), 92,058,096 Muslims 
(24 per cent) leaving about 11 
per cent for other religions. The 
Hindus are in overwhelming 
majority in Madras, Bihar, Ori¬ 
ssa, Central India, Bombay Raj- 
putana and the United Pro¬ 
vinces. The adherents of Islam 
preponderate in N.-W.F.P. Kash¬ 
mir and Baluchistan, and form 
a majority in the Punjab, Ben¬ 
gal, Sindh and to some extent in 
Assam as well 

ISLAMIC NUCLEUS 

Thus tile whole of the Indian 
population can be divided into 
two major religious commu¬ 
nities, the Hindus and the Mus¬ 
lims. It is a fact that Indian 
Muslims do not differ from the 
Hindus on racial grounds, but 
they are sharply divided and 
absolutely different on cultural 
and religious grounds. The fact 
thus emerges that during the 
long Muslim rule in India, it 
was not really a race conflict 
which disturbed its social unity 
but what really happened was 
that the rigid liindu social orbit 
was whittled down by the 
acceptance of Islam by the 
masses who alienated them¬ 
selves from their original ties 
and welded themselves into a 
different nucleus. Risley has 
judged it in the following 
words: — 

‘Tslam is a force of the 
volcanic sort, a burning and 
integrating force which, 
under favourable conditions, 
may even make a nation. It 
melts and fuses together, in 
which no survivals of pre¬ 


existing usages can be de¬ 
tected. The separate strata 
disappear; their characte¬ 
ristic fossils are crushed out 
of recognition, and a solid 
mass of law and tradition 
occupies their place.” 

The Muslims possessed high 
culture and a greater conscious¬ 
ness of being the standard- 
bearers of the purest faith. 
Hence they could not be absorb¬ 
ed or assimilated into Hinduism. 
They remained absolutely dif¬ 
ferent in their traditions, social 
structure, moral and psycho¬ 
logical conceptions; hence they 
grew into a different group. 
The Hindus, on the other hand, 
though politically a subject na¬ 
tion, launched a sullen social 
boycott and did not eat or inter¬ 
marry with the Muslims. Even 
up to the present day the social 
boycott of the Muslims by the 
Hindus remains persistent. That 
is why the Hindu and Muslim 
societies remain different with 
their distinctive features. Sir 
Abdul Rahim, ex-President of 
the Central Legislative Assemb¬ 
ly of India, once spoke in the 
following words: — 

“Any of us Indian Muslims 
travelling, for instance, in 
Afghanistan, Persia, Central 
Asia, among Chinese Mus¬ 
lims, Arabia and Turkey, 
would at once be made at 
home and would not find 
anything to which we are 
not accustomed. On the 
contrary, in India, we find 
ourselves in all social mat¬ 
ters total aliens, when we 
cross the street and enter 
that part of the town where 
our Hindu fellow townsmen 
live.” 
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MUSLIM NATION 

Quaid-i-Azam M. A. Jinnah 
has propounded his views in the 
following words:— 

“We maintain and hold that 
Muslims and Hindus are two 
major nations by any defini¬ 
tion or test of a nation. We 
are a nation of a hundred mil¬ 
lion, and what is more, we are 
a nation with our own distinc¬ 
tive culture and civilisation, 
language and literature, art 
and architecture, names and 
nomenclature, sense of value 
and proportion, legal laws and 
moral codes, customs and cal¬ 
endar, history and traditions, 
aptitude and ambitions. In 
short, we have our own dis¬ 
tinctive outlook on life and of 
life. By all canons of inter¬ 
national law we are a nation.” 

“If the Moslems are a sepa¬ 
rate nation, then they are 
entitled to self-determina¬ 
tion in the parts of India 
where they are in the majo¬ 
rity and which constitute 
their homelands. These are 
the Punjab, North-West 
Frontier, Kashmir, Sind, 
Baluchistan, Bengal and 
Assam. In these homelands, 
they propose to set up a 
sovereign Moslem State, in¬ 
dependent internationally 
and specifically independent 
of the India of Hindu 
Hindustan.” (Puckle) . 

In March, 1940, the Working 
Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League passed a resolu¬ 
tion in favour of Pakistan and 
declared that no constitutional 
plan would be accepted by the 
Muslims of India unless it em¬ 
braced the principle that “Geo¬ 
graphically contiguous units 


are demarcated into regions, 
which should be so constituted 
with such territorial adjust¬ 
ments as may be necessary, that 
the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority, 
as in the North-Western and 
Eastern Zones of India, should 
be grouped to constitute inde¬ 
pendent States in which the 
constituent unit shall be auto¬ 
nomous and sovereign.” 

INCREASE IN POPULATION 

The population of India, whe¬ 
ther in Muslim majority zones 
or outside, has been on an in¬ 
crease continuously. It has in¬ 
creased by 15 per cent (an in¬ 
crease of more or less 35 million 
persons) since 1931. This shows it 
is a tremendously large number. 
This growth of our population is 
being regarded as the chief evil 
which is responsible for the 
misery, disease, death and abject 
poverty. Hence the population 
problem of India should essen¬ 
tially be treated as a part of the 
problem of remaking the nation 
and its solution has to be found 
in a scientific and well-planned 
reconstruction scheme of the 
country. Every kind of agricul¬ 
tural and mineral resources 
needs tapping, exploration and 
scientific development so as to 
provide employment and raise 
the standard of living. Hence 
the need for expanding our re¬ 
sources and conserving them 
well is imperative. 

The lot of the Muslims is 
worst everywhere, whether in 
Pakistan zone or Hindustan. 
The Muslim masses are the op¬ 
pressed, suppressed and worst 
exploited people in India. Their 
economic condition can only be 
improved and ameliorated when 
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they can free themselves from 
the economic yoke of the banias, 
money-lenders who are non- 
Muslims almost cent per cent. 
The Muslim Zamindars too al¬ 
ways remain indebted to the 
Hindu mahajans and ultimately 
transference of property takes 
place. 

MULTI LINGUAL COUNTRY 

Such a vast country like India 
where so much co-mingling of 
various peoples has taken place, 
is not expected to be a monolin¬ 
gual country. Therefore, his¬ 
torical and geographical factors 
have so often been responsible 
for dividing the Indian people 
into various linguistic groups. In 
earlier times this diversity of 
language was not of great con- 
cei-n. Sanskrit with allied dia¬ 
lects managed things in Hindu 
India and Muslims in their turn 
managed with Persian when 
they became the rulers. Now 
the wave of political conscious¬ 
ness has aroused the feeling for 
adoption of a common language 
as the basis of nationality. The 
linguistic survey of the whole 
country enumerated 179 langu¬ 
ages and f>44 dialects. Out of 
these there ai'e 15 literary lan¬ 
guages, eleven of these are of 
Aryan and the rest of Dravidian 
origin. In a vast country like 
India with so many diversities 
of race and religion it is the 
language of the large, organised 
and advanced group of peoples 
that counts; other dialects have 
only a place within the tribal or 
local life. 

Here we take up the most im¬ 
portant ones for discussion 
w’hich are as follows: — 

1. Hindustani with its forms 
Urdu and Hindi is the 
great interlingual link through¬ 


out the country. Therefore it is 
the natural lingua franca for the 
whole of India. The greatest 
contribution of the Muslim rule 
in India is the evolution of a 
common language known as 
Urdu. It is the mixture of Per¬ 
sian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and Brij Bhasha. It was fa¬ 
voured by the Moghul patronage 
and became the standard langu¬ 
age for conversational purposes. 
During the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies Urdu became very popu¬ 
lar both among Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims and became a literary" 
language. It is written in Per¬ 
sian script and seeks inspiration 
from Persian and Arabic lite¬ 
rature with an atmosphere of 
Islamic faith and culture. The 
contribution of Hindus in its 
development is commendable 
and Hindu poets, novelists and 
men of letters in Urdu have ob¬ 
tained great renown. It is 
spoken and understood through¬ 
out the north of India and in 
Hyderabad State where it is 
adopted as the medium of in¬ 
struction. The other form, Hindi, 
is spoken and understood by the 
Hindus. It has Sanskritic lean¬ 
ings with Nagri script. It has 
a rich literature like Urdu. 

2. Bengali is the language 
spoken in Bengal, parts of 
Assam and Bihar. It is a rich 
language mostly spoken and 
read by the Hindus of Bengal. 
The famous Indian philosopher 
and poet. Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore used to write his works 
in this language and his contri¬ 
bution towards its enrichment 
was the greatest. 

3. Marathi is spoken in 
southern parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, a considerable part 
of Berar and the Central Pro- 
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^'inces and the western part of 
the Hyderabad State. 

4. Gujrati is spoken in Guj- 
rat, Kathiawar, portions of Raj- 
putana and Central India. 

5. Sindhi is confined to the 
Province of Sind. 

6. Tamil is spoken in the 
Madras Presidency, south of the 
River Kistna and east of a line 
roughly drawn through Raichur 
and Bangalore right up to Cape 
Comorin. 

7. Telugu is spoken in north¬ 
ern parts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency and in the eastern pro¬ 
vinces of the Hyderabad State. 

8. Kanarese is spoken in 
Karnatak, Mysore and the west 
coast of South India. 


Besides there are scores of 
other languages like Punjabi and 
Pushtu in the Muslim Provinces 
of the Punjab and North- 
Western Provinces; and sister 
Dravidian languages in the 
south like Malayalam. The old 
Indian classical language Sans¬ 
krit and its derivative Pali have 
a considerable rich literature 
but these are no longer spoken. 
They are more of a religious 
than social value. The Muslims 
introduced Persian and Arabic 
languages in India. These, too, 
are not dead or dormant but are 
spoken languages. 

The following figures show 
the actual distribution of Non- 
Muslims and Muslims in pro¬ 
vinces and states in India: — 
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INDIA IS THE BIGGEST 
^ MUSLIM COUNTRY IN THE 
WORLD. In Bengal alone, 
there are more Muslims than in 
all Arabia, Turkey and Persia 
combined, and the Muslim 
population of the Punjab out¬ 
numbers the Muslims m Egypt. 
One would have expected under 
these circumstances that the 
study of propagation of Islam in 
this country would attract the 
attention of scholars, but un¬ 
luckily, this has not been the 
case. Apart from the chapter 
on ‘Islam in India’ in Arnold’s 
“Preachings of Islam,’ written 
half a century ago, and sadly 
out of date to-day, no eminent 
scholar has studied the subject. 
For a long time the query, as to 
how Islam established its hold 
in large areas of this vast sub¬ 
continent, was answered with 
the old Christian hypothesis 
that Islam was spread by the 
sword. A superficial study of 
the subject is, however, enough 
to show that this hypothesis 


cannot explain the numerical 
strength of Muslims in India. If 
the spread of Islam in this 
country were due to the might 
of the Muslim kings, one would 
naturally expect the largest 
proportion of Muslims in those 
areas which were the centres of 
Muslim political power. This, 
however, is not the case. The 
percentage of Muslims is almost 
the lowest round Delhi, Agra, 
Lucknow, Ahmedabad, Ahmed- 
nagar and Bijapur, which were 
for centuries seats of Muslim 
political power. Even in a case 
like that of Mysore where 
Sultan Tipoo is alleged to have 
forcibly converted people to 
Islam, the ineffectiveness of 
Royal proselytism may be 
measured by the fact that 
Muslims are hardly 5 per 
cent, of the total population of 
the State. On the other hand, 
Islam was never a political 
power in Malabar, but to-day, 
Muslims form nearly 30 per 
cent, of its total population and 
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European observers have esti¬ 
mated that if, in the sixteenth 
century, the Portuguese had not, 
with fire and sword, put an end 
to the peaceful spread of Islam 
in this tract, all its inhabitants 
would have become Muslims. 
Similarly, the biggest concen¬ 
tration of Muslims in India is in 
the Eastern Bengal, but with 
regard to nearly 33 millions of 
Muslims in this area, it is not 
even alleged that forcible prose- 
lytism was responsible for their 
conversion. 

These facts have now led even 
the Western scholars to admit 
that spread of Islam in this 
country has not been by the 
sword. Dealing with the ques¬ 
tion of the spread of Islam by 
Muslim rulers of India, Mr. 
William Crooke writes in the 
Imperial Gazetteer, “The posi¬ 
tion of the early Mohammadan 
dynasties was too precarious to 
admit of any general propa¬ 
ganda. Even in the time of the 
early Mughals, the emperors 
were too indifferent towards 
spiritual affairs, too much en¬ 
grossed in schemes of conquest 
and administration to undertake 
the task of conversion in earnest. 
Their power was in a large 
measure dependant on links 
with the Rajput princes. The 
native princesses whom they 
married, brought a strain of 
Hindu blood into the royal line 
and promoted tolerance of 
Hinduism.” Sir Alfred Lyall 
also says in Asiatic Studies: 
“The military adventurers who 
founded dynasties in Northern 
India and carved out kingdoms 
in the Dekkan, cared little for 
things spiritual; most of them 
had, indeed, no time for prosely- 
tism, being continually engaged 


in conquests or in civil war. 
They were usually rough Tar¬ 
tars or Mughals; themselves ill- 
grounded in the faith of Moham¬ 
mad and untouched by the true 
Semetic enthusiasm, which ins¬ 
pired the first Arab standard- 
bearers of Islam.” 

To properly understand, 
therefore, the spread of Islam in 
India, we have to examine 
other causes. The propagation 
of Islam in this country has 
largely been the work of Sufi 
saints and has been facilitated 
by certain peculiarities of the 
Indian situation. While consi¬ 
dering the success of the ill- 
organized and ill-equipped Sufi 
missionaries of Islam, we have 
to bear in mind that in India 
they had not to overcome the 
opposition of an organized and 
established missionary religion. 
In this country, spiritual en¬ 
lightenment was considered the 
privilege of certain classes like 
the Brahmins and vast sections 
of population (like Shudras) 
were debarred by Manu, the 
Law-giver of the Hindus, from 
any access to Vedas or other 
authentic sources of Hindu 
religion. The task of Islam was, 
therefore, not so much to uproot 
a deeply embedded spiritual 
growth, but to fill a vacuum. 

It is worth mentioning in this 
connection that except in some 
very rare cases, the Sufi mis¬ 
sionaries were not opposed by 
the native Hindu population. 
On the other hand, Hindus 
usually held them in great 
esteem. Khwaja Muin-ud-Din 
Chishti was one of the first great 
Muslim missionaries in India, 
and is, as a matter of fact, gene¬ 
rally known as ‘Hind-ul-Vali’ or 
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the patron Saint of Muslim 
India. About him, an eminent 
Hindu, Rao Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda, of the Sarda Act fame, 
writes in his book on Ajmer: 

‘'Khwaja Muin-ud-Din lived 

a life of Piety. He never 

preached aggression, was a man 
of peace and good-will towards 
all God’s creatures.” 

Aurangzeb’s free-t h i n k i n g 
brother, Dara Shikoh, who in 
the 16th century attempted to 
bring Hindus and Muslims to¬ 
gether, and lost throne in this 
effort, writes about the attitude 
of the Hindus towards Khwaja 
Muin-ud-Din: — 

“A large number vof non- 
Mushms became Muslims under 
his influence, and even those 
who did not accept Islam used 
to send large offerings to him. 
Even to-day the non-Muslims, 
inhabiting that locality, come 
on pilgrimage to his tomb, and 
bring big offerings.” (Safina- 
tul-Auliya). The activities of 
the Sufi missionaries did not 
arouse any active opposition, 
partly on account of the prevail¬ 
ing attitude of the Hindus to¬ 
wards religious conversions and 
partly as these Sufis, except in a 
few cases concerning some 
Suhrawardis, did not follow 
their activities in an aggressive 
or even in a very active manner. 
As a matter of fact, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether most of these Sufis 
had any planned schemes of 
missionary work. What hap¬ 
pened was that their piety and 
spiritual powers attracted both 
the Hindus and Muslims, as 
their doors were open to persons 
of every caste and creed. They 
never condemned Hindu religion 
and the methods of modern 


Christian missionaries who try 
to establish the superiority of 
their religion by reviling other 
creeds and their founders, were 
utterly unknown to them. The 
conversions were usually 
gradual and except when the 
entire tribes accepted Islam 
after being impressed by the 
sanctity or the miraculous pow¬ 
ers of a particular saint, the pro¬ 
cess was slow and often incom¬ 
plete. It is more than likely 
that most Hindus who accepted 
Islam passed through an inter¬ 
mediate stage (in which many 
so-called Muslims are even to¬ 
day), but during a period of 
many centuries and with the 
growing orthodoxy of Indian 
Islam, the converts came to 
conform, more and more, to the 
orthodox attitude. 

It is interesting to note that 
Indian Islam attained its most 
effective success in the East and 
the North-West, where Bud¬ 
dhism had not yet been over¬ 
whelmed, and replaced by 
Brahminism. When Muslims 
reached Sind, a very large part 
of the population consisted of 
Buddhists, who were not held 
together by the steel-frame of 
the Hindu caste system, and the 
case in Bengal was similar. 
About the latter province, which 
to-day accounts for nearly 33 
millions of Muslims, the Super¬ 
intendent of Census writes, 
“The inhabitants had never 
been fully Hinduized and at the 
time of the first Muhammadan 
invasions most of them probably 
preferred a debased form of 
Buddhism.” (Census Report, 
1911) . Thus the task of Muslim 
missionaries was considerably 
facilitated, and the result was 
that in areas in the East and the 
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is"orth-West of India, where 
Brahminism, with its well-knit 
social system, had not had time 
to supplant Buddhism, Islam 
firmly established itself. 

The history of active spread 
of Islam in India can be divided 
into three distinct periods: — 

I. Efforts of the Pioneers 
(711 to 1192 A.D.). 

11. Period of Rapid Expan¬ 
sion (1192 to 1321 A.D.). 

in. Period of Consolidation 
(1321 to 1526 A.D.). 

I. THE PIONEERS 
(711 to 1192 A.D.). 

The efforts of the pioneers can 
be said to begin almost imme¬ 
diately after the Prophet’s 
death, and cover a period of ap¬ 
proximately 500 years ending 
with the victories of Sultan 
Mohammed Ghori and establish¬ 
ment of Muslim rule in North¬ 
ern India. During this period, 
the Muslims conquered and 
established Muslim rule in Sind, 
and Mahmud of Ghazni led 
several successful expeditions 
against Indian rulers, striking 
as far as Somnath in the West 
and Kanauj in the East. On the 
spiritual side, the Arab traders 
and sailors brought Islam to 
Malabar in the far south, and a 
number of Ismaili preachers 
were sent from Cairo and other 
Ismaili centres to preach Islam 
in Sind and Western Punjab, 
but the process of conversion 
was slow and fitful. The work 
done in Malabar produced solid 
results. There were also a few 
interesting cases of individual 
conversions like that of Raja of 
Lahore at the hands of the cele¬ 
brated saint, Data Ganj Bakhsh, 
and acceptance of Islam by a 


few Hindu chiefs in Sind during 
the Caliphate of Umar-bin- 
Abdul-Aziz. Process of Islamisa- 
tion of Sind was started during 
this period, but it was a slow 
process, and cases are on record 
of whole tribes renouncing 
Islam after having publicly em¬ 
braced it. No authentic records 
for this period are available, but 
there are many indications to 
show that even after the exist¬ 
ence of Muslim rule in Sind for 
nearly 500 years, Islam—parti¬ 
cularly orthodox Islam—had not 
firmly and extensively establish¬ 
ed itself in this province. In 
the Punjab, Mahmud of Ghazni 
had left a lieutenant at Lahore, 
but his writ did not run even as 
far as Sialkot or Bhatinda, or in 
the North-Western territories 
occupied by the warlike Khok- 
hars. The greater part of the 
Punjab, even with a Ghaznavi 
Governor at Lahore, remained 
under Hindu domination, poli¬ 
tical and spiritual. Of course, 
Muslim missionaries continued 
to work even under these condi¬ 
tions. We come across, for 
example, the missionary acti¬ 
vities of Shaikh Ismail Bukhari, 
who came to Lahore in 1005 a.d., 
and who is reported to have 
been responsible for acceptance 
of Islam by thousands of people. 
Similarly, Sultan Sakhi Sarwar, 
who even today has a large sec¬ 
tion of followers amongst Hindus 
in the Western and Central 
Punjab, started his activities to¬ 
wards the end of Ghaznavideki 
rule. There is, however, no trace 
of intense and sustained efforts, 
and if the length of the period is 
taken into consideration the re¬ 
sults of the missionary efforts do 
not appear to have been very 
substantial. 
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Efforts in Malabar and other 
Coastal Areas 

One interesting missionary 
development of the period was 
the introduction of Islam in 
Malabar and on the Coast of 
Coromandal. This was done by 
Muslim missionaries and those 
Arab traders, who had main- 
lained for generations the com¬ 
mercial routes between Europe 
and South Asia. The traditional 
account of the spread of Islam 
in Malabar is given in Tuhfa- 
tul-Mujahidin by Zayn-ud-din, a 
scholar of the sixteenth century. 
According to him, Cheraman 
Perumal, a ruler of Kondungal- 
lur in the eighth century was so 
impressed by the accounts he 
heard of Islam and the Holy 
Prophet, from the Arabs who 
visited his kingdom, that he 
himself went to Arabia and be¬ 
came a Muslim. He died before 
he could return to India, but on 
his death-bed he urged his Arab 
friends to visit Malabar, and 
spread Islam in that part of the 
globe. To facilitate their task 
he gave them letters of recom¬ 
mendation addressed to his 
chiefs. Armed with these 
letters, the Arab friends of the 
deceased Raja—(three of whom 
are mentioned by name—Sharf 
bin Malik, Malik bin Dinar and 
Malik bin Habib) visited 
Malabar and were kindly re¬ 
ceived. Here they built mosques 
at several places and peacefully 
preached Islam. Their efforts 
were supplemented by the Arab 
traders and sailors, who had 
settled in Calicut and other 
coastal towns, or visited Malabar 
in the course of their voyages. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that not only the 
Hindu rulers did not interfere 


with the peaceful spread of 
Islam, but the Hindu Zamorin of 
Calicut actively encouraged the 
proselytizing efforts of the 
Muslims. His prosperity de¬ 
pended on the maritime trade 
carried on by the Arabs and he 
needed sailors to man his war¬ 
ships. Hindus, however, had 
religious scruples about going 
out into the sea, and Zamorin. 
in order to fulfil his naval and 
economic needs, ordered '‘that in 
every family of fishermen in his 
dominion, one or more of the 
male members should be 
brought up as Muhammedans.” 
(District Gazetteer of Malabar). 

Arab traders also carried 
Islam to the coast of Coroman- 
dal—opposite the northern 
shores of Ceylon. All the export 
and import trade of the area was 
in Arab hands, and at one time 
an independent Muslim kingdom 
was established there. At first 
the relations between the Mus¬ 
lims and the Hindus were 
cordial, but when the Muslim 
armies from the North con¬ 
quered Deccan, these relations 
deteriorated and ultimately the 
Muslim rule in this far off corn¬ 
er of the South was extinguished 
by the Hindu Rajas of Vijaya- 
nagar. Many of the Muslim in¬ 
habitants, therefore, migrated to 
Malaya and East Indies, and 
must have strengthened the 
efforts of these Muslim missio¬ 
naries and traders from India, 
who were responsible for spread 
of Islam in Malaya and those 
distant lands. 

The main centres of missio« 
nary activities of Arab preachers 
and traders were Malabar, and 
Ma’bar, but Muslims visited by 
sea, many other coastal areaa 
and helped in spreading Islam. 
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Bohra preachers came from 
Yemen to Cambay, when it was 
under Hindu Rajas and were 
able to secure many con¬ 
versions. Baba Rihan visited 
Broach, when it was under 
Hindu domination and proved a 
successful missionary. Another 
preacher in coastal areas was 
the celebrated Nathar Wali of 
Trichinopoly, who died in the 
seventh century and who was 
responsible for the conversion of 
the Revuttans of Madura and 
Trichinopoly. One of his dis- 
ciple.s was Baba Fakhr-ud-Din, 
to whom the Dudckulas attribut¬ 
ed their conversion. He also 
:*onvertcd the Raja of Pennu- 
konda and built a mosque there. 

II. PERIOD OF RAPID 
EXPANSION (1192 to 1321 A.D.) 

The Muslim missionary efforts 
for the first five centuries pro¬ 
duced some interesting results, 
but on the whole, they were not 
vi^^orously maintnincd. Things, 
however, underwent a funda¬ 
mental change about the time 
when Mohammed Clhori defeat¬ 
ed Prithvi Raj, the Chohan 
ruler of Delhi and Ajmer in 
1192 A.D., and established Muslim 
rule in the greater part of the 
Northern India. For one thing, 
this must have facilitated the 
work of the missionaries who 
could now carry on their peace¬ 
ful activities without any obs¬ 
truction or harassment to which 
a few Muslim missionaries had 
been formerly subjected at some 
places. But even more impor¬ 
tant than this element of protec¬ 
tion was the fact that almost im¬ 
mediately after the Muslim 
conquest of Northern India, the 
areas which are now known as 


Turkistan, Afghanistan and 
Iran, were invaded and pillaged 
by Mongols under Hulagu Khan, 
and life became so insecure in 
these parts that thousands of 
Muslim theologians, saints and 
missionaries migrated to India 
and initiated the biggest and 
most far-reaching movement for 
spread of Islam which this 
country has ever witnessed. 
Writing about the depredations 
of the Mongols, (Sir) Edward 
MacLegan writes in the District 
Gazetteer of Multan, 'Tn one 
respect, indeed the devastation 
of Khorasan and Western Iran 
was to the benefit of this part of 
India (Multan), for it led to 
settling of a considerable num¬ 
ber of pious and learned men, 
most of whom no doubt passed 
on towards Delhi, but many of 
them stopped to bless Multan 
with their presence. The pre¬ 
liminary disturbances of Ghori 
tribes had driven the Gurdezi 
Syeds to this district. A little 
later came a family of Qu- 
raisliis from Khwarizm, which 
settled at Kot Karor, and which 
gave birth to famous Sh. Bahaul 
Haq Zakariya, who after tra¬ 
versing nearly the whole of 
Mohammedan world, chose 
Multan as his place of residence. 
To Multan also about the same 
time came Pir Shams Tabriz 
from Sabzwar, and Qazi 
Qutubddin from Kashan, to 
Pakpatan came Baba Farid 
Shakar Ganj, to Delhi (by way 
of Multan) came Khwaja 
Qutubuddin Bakhtiar Kaki, and 
to Uchh came Syed Jalal, the 
founder of many sacred families 
in Multan, Muzaffargarh and 
Bahawalpur. In the same period 
arose Sultan Sakhi Sarwar, 
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whose father had migrated from 
Bukhara to Sakot in this district. 

‘•These holy men, with others 
numerous to mention, would 
seem to have set themselves 
seriously to convert to Islam the 
remaining Hindu agriculturists 
and pagans in this part of India, 
and it is to their persuasion and 
reputation than to the sword of 
any conqueror that the people 
of Western Punjab owe their 
faith in Islam. The lukewarm¬ 
ness of the population in previ¬ 
ous times was roused into a 
keen fervour by the pagan in¬ 
vasion; an emperor’s tomb was 
granted as the resting-place of 
the body of Shaikh Rukn-i- 
Alam, and from this time for¬ 
ward, the holy men and holy 
shrines of Multan bestowed 
upon the city a unique reputa¬ 
tion throughout the Mussulman 
world.” 

CHISTIS 

The effect of spiritual forces 
released by the Mongol invasion 
of Muslim countries of Central 
Asia was not confined to Multan 
or even Western Punjab. 
Preachers and missionaries from 
these countries reached the far¬ 
thest end of India. Along with 
Mohammed Ghori came Kwaja 
Muin-ud-Din who himself 
settled down at Ajmer, but 
whose chief disciple in the 
country was Khwaja Qutub-ud- 
Din Bakhtiar Kaki, who lived at 
Delhi and was held in great 
esteem by the slave King Iltut- 
mish. They were succeeded by 
Shaikh Farid-ud-Din Shakar- 
ganj (d. 1265 a.d.), popularly 
known as ‘Baba Farid/ who 
worked in the Western Punjab, 
and was one of the most suc¬ 
cessful missionaries of Muslim 


India. According to the District 
Gazetteers, he was responsible 
for the conversion to Islam of 
many tribes of Western Punjab, 
like Sial Rajputs, Wattus, and 
many others. He also started 
the practice of sending Sufi mis¬ 
sionaries to distant parts ol 
India. One of his disciples, 
Shah Muntakhab-ud-Din, was 
one of the first Muslim saints to 
move to Deccan. He reached 
Deogarh (now known as Daula- 
tabad) when it was under Hindu 
domination. Another of his 
disciples was Hazrat Makhdoom 
Ala-ud-Din All Ahmed Sa’-bir, 
(d. 1295 A.D.), who is buried at 
Piran Kaliar near Roorkee m 
U.P. The third, Hazrat Imam 
Ala-ul-Haq, was sent to Sialkot, 
and was responsible for many 
conversions in that area. 

His most prominent disciple 
was, however, Khwaja Nizam- 
ud-Din Aulia, who was born in 
Budaun in 1238 a.d., and visited 
Pakpatan to receive spiritual 
education at the hands of Baba 
Farid. Hazrat Nizam-ud-Din 
Aulia was a contemporary of the 
Khalji Emperor, Ala-ud-Din 
Khalji, whose son, Khizr Khan 
was a disciple of the saint. 
Amongst his other prominent 
disciples were the celebrated 
poets, Amir Khusro and Amir 
Hasan, and the historian, Zia- 
ud-Din Barni. There is record 
of only one conversion at the 
hands of Hazrat Nizam-ud-Din 
Aulia, but his Table-talk 
(Fawaid-ul-Fawad) recorded by 
Amir Hasan bears witness to his 
deep interest in conversion of 
Hindus to Islam. He consider¬ 
ably strengthened the process 
started by Baba Farid of send¬ 
ing spiritual disciples to diffe¬ 
rent parts of India. His dis¬ 
ciples went to Gujerat, Deccan, 
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Multan and Bengal, and became 
centres of missionary activities 
in those areas. This process was 
continued after his death, in 
1325 A.D., by his successor, 

Hazrat Chiragh Delhi (d. 1356 
A.D.), and was facilitated by the 
policy of Sultan Mohammed bin 
Tughlak, who, at one time, 
shifted his capital from Delhi to 
Daulatabad, and vigorously fol¬ 
lowed the policy of dispersing 
powerful Sufis of Delhi in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. 
Hazrat Chiragh Delhi’s principal 
successor was Hazrat Gaysoo 
Daraz, who, according to 
Arnold, propagated Islam in the 
districts of Poona and Belgaum, 
and whose Table-talk entitled 
Jawame-ul-Kalam, records his 
debates with Hindu priests and 
the dinicultios which he was ex¬ 
periencing in his proselytizing 
activities amongst the Hindus 
owing to their well-established 
caste system. 

Syed Gaysoo Daraz worked 
first at Delhi and later in the 
Deccan, but tlie principal suc¬ 
cess which Chishti Nizami saints 
won at this time was in Bengal. 
Here Shah Jalal-ud-Din Tabriz!, 
who came from Tabriz first to 
Delhi, and later migrated to 
Bengal, had already done consi¬ 
derable pioneering work. The 
ground wliich he had prepared 
was sedulously cultivated by 
Shaikh Siraj-ud-Din Usman, a 
disciple of Hazrat Nizam-ud- 
Din Aulia, and his successors, 
principal amongst whom were 
Shaikh Ala-ud-Din Ala-ul-Haq, 
and his son, Hazrat Noor Qutub- 
e-Alam. Sh. Ala-ud-Din Ala-ul- 
Haq was one of the principal 
nobles at the Court of the 
Muslim king of Bengal, but he 
gave up the world and spent all 


he had in relieving the distress 
of the poor and spreading the 
message of Islam. His son, 
Hazrat Noor Qutub-e-Alam, was 
a fellow-student of Sultan 
Ghayas-ud-Din, the contem¬ 
porary ruler of Bengal and was 
held in deep veneration by the 
high and the low. When after 
the death of Sultan Ghayas-ud- 
Din, the affairs of Bengal fell 
into confusion and Ganesh, a 
Hindu Zamindar of Dinajpur, 
ascended the throne, Hazrat 
Noor Qutub-e-Alam invited the 
Muslim ruler of Jaunpur to win 
back Bengal for Muslims. When 
the armies of Jaunpur reached 
Bengal, Ganesh tried to come to 
terms with the saint, and agreed 
that his son Jadu should accept 
Islam, so that the political power 
would come back to the Mus¬ 
lims. The saint agreed to this, 
but after the return of armies 
from Jaunpur, Ganesh tried to 
have his son reconverted to 
Hinduism. His son, however, 
refused to do this and on his 
father’s death ascended the 
throne as Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. 
Not only did Hazrat Noor 
Qutub-e-Alam play a memorable 
part in the political affairs of 
Bengal but he was a great 
scholar, a great organizer and 
the position of Islam in Bengal 
was considerably strengthened 
through his efforts. 

SUHRAWARDIS 

Chishtis constitute perhaps 
the numerically most important 
spiritual order of Muslim India 
and have played a noteworthy 
part in the spread of Islam in 
this country. The Suhrawardi 
order, which entered India at 
about the same time as the Chi¬ 
shti, how^ever, made even more 
strenuous and fruitful efforts to 
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spread Islam. Hazrat Baha-ud- 
Din Baha-ul-Haq Zakariya, after 
receiving spiritual instructions 
from Shaikh Shahab-ud-Din, one 
ni the principal saints of the 
Suhrawardi order, came to 
Multan shortly after Khwaja 
Muin-ud-Din Chishti settled at 
Ajmer. He organised missio¬ 
nary activities in Upper Sind 
and Western Punjab, and many 
cultivators of these areas accep¬ 
ted Islam at his hands. One of 
his disciples was Lai Shahbaz 
Qalander, who later became one 
of the Be-Shara’ Fakirs, and 
whose tomb is the principal 
place of pilgrimage in Sind. 
Hazrat Baha-ul-Haq died in 
1266 and his missionary acti¬ 
vities were carried on by his son 
Shaikh Sadar-ud-Din and grand¬ 
son, Shaikh Rukn-ud-Din. Both 
Sultan Ala-ud-Din Khalji and 
Sultan Mohammed bin Tughlak 
held Shaikh Rukn-ud-Din in 
great veneration and whenever 
he visited Delhi, he received a 
royal reception. According to 
the District Gazetteer of Multan, 
he was responsible for the con¬ 
version to Islam of Joyas and 
many other tribes of Rajpur 
cultivators. 

An equally successful line of 
activities was started by Syed 
Jalal-ud-Din Surkhosh Bukhari 
(a.d. 1199-1291), one of the suc¬ 
cessors of Hazrat Baha-ud-Din 
Zakariya of Multan. He settled 
at Uchh, which is situated near 
the confluence of the five rivers 
of the Punjab, and was a very 
important commercial and poli¬ 
tical centre in the Middle Ages. 
Uchh was known as Deogarh at 
that time and majority of its in¬ 
habitants were Hindus. Syed 
Jalal-ud-Din Surkhosh Bukhari, 
however, made it one of the 


most active centres of spread of 
Islam in Western Punjab. 

Syed Jalal-ud-Din was the 
“ancestor of generations of 
saints, some of whom were 
active and successful propa¬ 
gandists of Islam.” Most im¬ 
portant of these was his grand¬ 
son, popularly known as Makh- 
doom-i-Jahanian (d. 1384 a.d.). 
He travelled throughout the 
Islamic Asia, and later settled at 
Uchh, to carry on the work of 
his grandfather. The Gazetteer 
of Bahawalpur State in which 
the town of Uchh is situated, 
gives a list of eight tribes (in¬ 
cluding the powerful Kharrals) 
which accepted Islam through 
the exertions of Makhdoom-i- 
Jahanian. His brother, Raju 
Qattal, was another energetic 
Muslim missionary, and students 
of history are aware how he 
pursued Nawahun—the Hindu 
Tahsildar of Uchh—right up to 
the Court of Sultan Feroz Shah 
Tughlak at Delhi in an effort to 
establish his Islam. He trained 
many missionaries, including 
Hazrat Qutub-e-Alam and 
Hazrat Shah Alam, who were 
sent to propagate Islam in 
Gujerat and on whose tombs 
magnificent edifices were built 
by the Kings of Ahmedabad. 

The main centres of Suhra¬ 
wardi activities (if we exclude 
the work carried on in Bengal 
by Shah Jalal-ud-Din of Tabriz, 
originally of the Suhrawardi 
order) were Sind, Western 
Punjab, and Gujerat. Kashmir 
also owes its conversion to Kub- 
rawis, who are a section of 
Suhrawardis. Islam had been 
introduced in this country by 
Syed Bilal, popularly known as 
Bulbul Shah, who converted 
Rinchin, the Tibetan king of 
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Kashmir, to Islam. Bilal Shah 
belonged to a branch of Suhra- 
wardis and later Makhdoom-i- 
Jahanian also visited Kashmir. 
The most sustained efforts, how¬ 
ever, to convert Kashmiris were 
made by Meer Syed Ali Hama- 
dani, his son Meer Mohammed, 
and their disciples, who belong- 
('d to the Kubrawi order of 
Sufis. Meer Syed Ali Hamadani 
came to Kashmir with 700 
Syeds, largely to escape the 
wrath ni Timur, but this large 
influx of learned, enthusiastic 
divines naturally gave a power¬ 
ful stimulus to the conversion of 
the valley. Meer Syed AH 
llamadanf died in 1384, but his 
work was carried on by^ his son, 
who was assisted by a large 
number of indigenous missio¬ 
naries, popularly known as 
‘Babas’ or the Muslim ‘Rishis.’ 
At that time, Kashmir was 
under Muslim rule, but the 
Prime Minister of the king was 
Sinha Bhatta, a Brahmin, who 
embraced Islam at the hands of 
Meer Mohammed. Three hun¬ 
dred Syeds had accompanied 
Meer Mohammed when he en¬ 
tered Kashmir, and they, with 
the help of the other 700, who 
had come with his father, and 
the local workers, were able, in 
a short time, to convert the bulk 
of the Kashmir population. 

QADRIS 

Qadri order in its origin is al¬ 
most contemporaneous with the 
Chishti and Suhrawardi orders, 
but it was introduced in India 
very late. Mention is made of 
a Qadri saint Shah Naimat- 
Ullah Qadri, who died in Deccan 
in 834 A.D., but the order really 
took root in India with Makh- 
doom Mohammed Ghaus Kilani, 
who was born in Alleppo, and 


ultimately came to Uchh in 
1482 A.D. He was a contem¬ 
porary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
who held him in high esteem. 
Qadris revived interest in spread 
of Islam, and, as will be seen 
later, instances are on record 
of numerous conversions at the 
hands of Qadri saints. 

OTHER SUFI ORDERS 

We have briefly summed up 
the work of principal missio¬ 
naries of Muslim India, accord¬ 
ing to the saintly orders to 
which they belonged. About 
some saints, however, it is dif¬ 
ficult to say with certainty to 
which order they belonged, but 
their work does not deserve to 
be ignored. For example, spread 
of Islam in Assam, where more 
than one-fourth of population is 
Muslim, was facilitated by Shah 
Jalal and his disciples, but their 
full history and the specific Sufi 
order to which they belonged 
cannot be traced. According to 
the Gazetteer of the extinct 
province of “Eastern Bengal and 
Assam,” Islam entered in Assam 
in 1384 A.D., when Gor or Sylhet 
was conquered by Sikandar 
Ghazi. According to the Gazet¬ 
teer, Sikandar Ghazi was largely 
assisted in his plans “by the 
famous Fakir Shah Jalal. This 
man was a native of Yemen in 
Arabia, and had been sent by 
his uncle to Hindustan with a 
handful of earth, and orders to 
settle in a place where the earth 
was similar to the earth he took 
with him. The ground of 
Sylhet proved to be of the 
quality desired, and Shah Jalal- 
ud-Din settled in the newly 
conquered territories. A fine 
mosque, which is held to be of 
peculiar sanctity has been built 
over his tomb and a monthly 
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qrant is allowed by Government 
Ear its support. The tombs of 
360 disciples of the saint are to 
be seen in almost every portion 
of the town.” When the saint 
died, he left a large number of 
disciples, who spread Islam in 
the territory. 

OTHER FACTORS IN SPREAD 
OF ISLAM 

Spread of Islam in India was 
largely the work of Sufi missio¬ 
naries, but various other factors 
facilitated its rapid expansion. 
One of these was its democratic 
character, which offered great 
opportunities of progress, parti¬ 
cularly to the lower classes. Sir 
William Hunter writes in this 
connection, “To these poor 
people, fishermen, hunters, 
pirates and low-caste tillers of 
the soil, Islam came as a revela¬ 
tion from on high. It was the 
creed of the ruling race, its 
missionaries were men of zeal 
who brought the gospel of the 
Unity of God and the equality 
of men in His sight to a des¬ 
pised and neglected population.” 
Swami Shraddhanand, whom 
nobody can accuse of partiality 
to Islam, writes in the Introduc¬ 
tion to the Indian Edition, which 
he himself published, of “The 
History of Assassins,” “More¬ 
over, it was the scandalous 
treatment of the so-called un¬ 
touchables by the Hindus, which 
sent about a crore and a half to 
the Muslim fold.” (Page xxii). 

Islam has also gained by its 
own vitality, about which 
Crookes writes in the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “But in the main, 
Islam has progressed not so 
much by direct conversion as by 
its own vitality. In Eastern 
Bengal, where its members have 


increased during the last 20 
years from eight to eleven and a 
quarter millions, the Moham¬ 
medan has gained ground be¬ 
cause he is better able to con¬ 
tend with the unhealthiness of 
the climate. He eats meat and 
other more nourishing food than 
his Hindu neighbours; he en¬ 
courages re-marriage of widows; 
he sets his face against the 
marriage of infants. The result 
is that his family is larger and 
longer-lived. Again, generally 
throughout the country, the 
Mussalman is a dweller in cities. 
He is on the whole better fed 
and less exposed to famine and 
disease than the Hindu, who is 
often a landless field labourer, 
the hardest and worst-paid occu¬ 
pation in India.” 

There have also been other 
causes at work. A Hindu ex¬ 
pert on population, Mr. P. K. 
Wattal, formerly Accountant- 
General, Madras, said in the 
course of an address to the 
Madras Rotary Club, “If you 
look at the map of India, you 
find a large Muslim population 
in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, a steadily diminishing 
proportion of Muslims in the 
Punjab, a still smaller propor¬ 
tion in the United Provinces, 
even smaller one in Bihar, and 
then, quite suddenly, a large 
proportion of Muslims in 
Bengal. 

“The high proportion of 
Muslims in the North-West 
Frontier and the Punjab is 
easily understandable: they are 
close to Muslim countries on the 
western boundaries of India and 
were the fir.st to receive the 
Muslims who came and settled 
in this country. But what is the 
reason for the result of Muslim 
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domination, for if that had been 
so, the United Provinces and 
Delhi, which were subject to 
Muslim rule for centuries, would 
have had a much larger propor¬ 
tion of Muslims, instead of only 
a small minority. Muslim con¬ 
quest and Muslim settlement 
have nothing to do with the pre¬ 
ponderance of Muslims in 
Bengal; this is due to purely 
natural causes, and has occurred 
within the comparatively short 
period of British rule. 

Muslim Population Grows 

“In 19.']], the Muslim popula¬ 
tion in Bengal was 55' r and the 
Hindu population 43'/( of the 
total. In 1881, when the first 
general census was taken, Mus¬ 
lims were 49.7'r and Hindus 
48.9/r' or only .8'( less. The 
rate of increase of the Muslim 
population in Bengal during the 
last 50 years has been one per 
cent, per annum and that of the 
Hindus less than half of that. 
So, you can see that Hindus 
must have been more than 50' 7 
of the population even as early 
as 1871. During the Muslim 
rule they must have been in an 
overwhelming majority. The 
Provincial Census Superin¬ 
tendent thinks that the Hindus 
of Bengal are approaching their 
maximum and will soon show 
an actual decline in population, 
while the Muslim population 
will continue to grow.’’ 

III. PERIOD OF 
CONSOLIDATION 
(1321-1526 A.D.) 

By the end of the Khalji rule, 
Islam had reached all regions of 
India except Kashmir and 
Assam. Soon after the death of 
the first king of the Tughlak 


dynasty, which succeeded the 
Khaljis, the Delhi Empire began 
to show signs of disintegration 
and independent governments 
were, in course of time, set up 
in Bengal, Deccan, Gujerat, 
Malwa, Jaunpur and Sind. This 
weakened the political power of 
Delhi, but it did not affect the 
propagation of Islam. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, by the establishment 
of powerful political and spiri¬ 
tual centres of Islam in distant 
provinces, the missionary efforts 
received a fillip. It was easier 
to approach the masses from 
provincial centres like Gaur of 
Bengal, Gulbarga of Deccan, 
Pattan of Gujerat, than from the 
far off Delhi. The intense mis¬ 
sionary activity of Bengal and 
Uchh belongs to this period, 
which was also noteworthy for 
entry of Islam into Kashmir and 
later into Assam. 

During this period, the work 
w^hich had been rapidly done 
since the beginning of the 13th 
century, was consolidated and 
Islam received a firm foot-hold 
in the country. 

TABLIGH DURING MOGHUL 
PERIOD (1526-1857) 

Political power of Islam in 
India was most sustained and at 
its greatest height during the 
Moghul rule, but the powerful 
missionary effort which was set 
in motion by the Mongol atro¬ 
cities had, by now, more or 
less, spent itself. The suc¬ 
cessors of the missionaries of the 
Sufi orders, whose work has 
been described, continued their 
slow and steady work, but this 
period is not remarkable for any 
large-scale missionary success. 
Instances, however, are on 
record, which give us a glimpse 
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of what was steadily going on. 
:iissionary efforts received a 
stimulus, particularly in the 
western Punjab, by the intro¬ 
duction of the Qadri order, 
which established itself in this 
country about the end of the 
fifteenth century. Saints of 
this order were held in high 
esteem by both the Hindus and 
the Muslims, and some of them 
were responsible for attracting a 
number of Hindus to Islam. 

The great historian, Budaiini, 
for example, writes about what 
he himself saw during a visit to 
Shaikh Dawood (of Shergarh), 
a saint of this order, “There 
were very few days when some 
hundred or fifty Hindus, with 
their families and children, 
would not come and accept 
Islam at the hands of the saint 
and receive instructions from 
him.'’ 

The orthodox Islamic reaction 
which set in against the reli¬ 
gious innovations of Akbar, re¬ 
duced those opportunities for 
mutual contact between Hindus 
and Muslims, which were essen¬ 
tial for any missionary work, 
and the pace of Islamisation be¬ 
came slower. Individual saints, 
however, continued to work 
and instances are on record of 
their occasionally attaining sub¬ 
stantial success. For example, 
in the days of Aurangzeb, Raja 
Jai Singh, the Rajput Raja of 
Kishtwar, accepted Islam after 
witnessing the miracles of Syed 
Shah Farid-ud-Din Qadri of 
Baghdad, and was given the 
name of Bakhtiar Khan. His 
conversion was followed by that 
of the majority of his subjects, 
and the work started by Shah 
Farid-ud-Din was continued by 
other Qadri Pirs during Jai 


Singh’s successors. (Arnold's 
Preachings of Islam). 

During the last days of Akbar, 
Khwaja Baqi Billah introduced 
Naqshbandi order of Sufis in 
India. The Naqshbandis form 
the most orthodox sect among 
Sufis and were the Puritans of 
Indian Islam, before the intro¬ 
duction of “Wahabism” from 
Najd, but their contribution to¬ 
wards spread of Islam has been 
smaller than that of any other 
major Sufi order. They revived 
and purified the religious life of 
the Muslims themselves, but 
they kept aloof from the Hindus 
and were unable to attain any 
missionary success. 

During all these years, certain 
Shia sects were continuing their 
own propaganda. As a matter 
of fact, the missionary efforts of 
Ismailis had been from the 
earliest times more organized 
than those of the Sunnis. They 
worked for years in Sind, 
Western Gujerat and Cutch. At 
first, they were able to achieve 
even political supremacy in 
Multan and Sind, but were later 
driven out from these places, 
first by Mahmud of Ghazni, and 
later by Mohammed Ghori. 
Their spiritual efforts continued, 
but these also were eclipsed by 
Sunni Pirs of Multan, Uchh and 
Sind, and they had to shift to 
Gujerat, Cutch and other places, 
far removed from the spiritual 
strongholds of orthodox Islam. 

Another important powerful 
Shia movement was started by 
Noor Bakhshis of Kashmir, who 
converted a large number of 
Hindus and Sunni Muslims to 
their creed. 
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MODERN MISSIONARY 
ACTIVITIES OF INDIAN 
MUSLIMS (1857-1947) 

The Muslim Empire of Delhi 
came formally to an end in 
1857, but as propagation of 
Islam did not depend on politi¬ 
cal power, the missionary acti¬ 
vities of Indian Muslims were 
not affected even by this politi¬ 
cal catastr{)phe. On the con¬ 
trary, there was a religious 
revival, and the Muslim missio¬ 
nary efforts w(M'e redoubled. Wo 
get an interesting indication of 
this in the lectures of Garcin 
I)e Tassy, who held the Chair of 
Urdu Literature in Paris Uni¬ 
versity, and in his periodical 
lectures used to sum up literary, 
religious and political events in 
India. In a lecture delivered on 
the 3rd December 1866, he said, 
after enumerating the cases of 
many Hindus, who had accepted 
Islam during that year, “Al¬ 
though at present the religion of 
Islam has not the support of a 
ruling power, it is spreading 
much faster than Hinduism.” 
He reverted to the same subject 
three years later, and after giv- 
iigg instances of Hindus, who 
had become Muslims, said, “It 
can be easily understood why 
Hindus embrace Islam, but what 
is hard to understand is that 
even some Christians become 
Muslims. Of this, there are 
instances, though only a few. 
This year some indigent Euro¬ 
peans became Muslims.A 

Swiss has taken the palm in this 
matter. Not only has he him¬ 
self become a Muslim, but now 
in Oriental robes, he is preach¬ 
ing Islam in Bundhelkhand. He 
addresses meetings and explains 
Quran in Urdu, although he has 


no mastery over the language.” 

(Translated). 

Arnold writes in this connec¬ 
tion, “In more recent years 
there have been abundant wit¬ 
nesses for Islam seeking to 
spread this faith in India—and 
with very considerable success. 
The second half of the 19th 
century especially witnessed a 
great revival of missionary acti¬ 
vity, the number of annual con¬ 
versions being variously esti¬ 
mated at ten, fifty, one hundred 
and six hundred thousand.” 

The most important missio¬ 
nary activity of the Post-Mutiny 
period was, however, of a defen¬ 
sive nature. Christian missio¬ 
naries had been in India since 
the days of Albuquerque and 
Almeida. At first, the grue¬ 
some methods of Inquisition 
were employed to influence the 
religious views of Indians living 
in the Portuguese territories. 
These were discontinued under 
the British, but even under the 
rule of the East India Company, 
very strenuous efforts were 
continued to convert Hindus and 
Muslims to Christianity. 

Actually Indian Mutiny was 
caused among other things, by 
the popular belief that the 
Christian Government wanted 
to convert all Indians to its own 
religion. Sir Syed Ahmad, in 
his, “Causes of Revolt” writes 
about the assistance which 
Christian missionaries received 
from Government officers, 
“Many covenanted officers and 
many military men have been in 
the habit of talking to their sub¬ 
ordinates about religion; some 
of them would bid their servants 
come to their houses and listen 
to the preaching of missio¬ 
naries.” 
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After the Mutiny, the active 
assistance of State and State 
officials to Christian Missio¬ 
naries slackened, but even then 
the handicaps under which 
Muslims were placed may be 
gauged by the fact that Sir 
William Muir, the Lieut.- 
Governor of an Indian Province, 
could write in a published book, 
‘The sword of Mahomet and the 
Qoran are the most fatal 
enemies of civilization, liberty 
and truth, which the world has 
yet known.’’ Needless to say, 
the propaganda of Christian 
missionaries flourished under 
such influential patronage. But 
Muslim India threw up a 
number of brilliant preachers, 
writers and controversialists, 
who successfully met the 
Christian challenge. The most 
famous of these was Sir Syed 
Ahmad himself, who wrote his 
celebrated “Essays on the Life 
of Mohammed” in refutation of 
what Sir William Muir had 
written. Sir Syed’s efforts were 
largely of a literary character, 
but even a more pressing neces¬ 
sity was to face the missionaries 
during their tours, and in public 
meetings which they convened 
to fulminate against non- 
Christian religions and their 
founders. One of the most 
famous Muslim preachers of this 
time was Maulana Mohammed 
Qasim, who is regarded as the 
founder of the famous religious 
seminary and college at Deo- 
band and who had public con¬ 
troversies with Christian missio¬ 
naries and Swami Dayanand, 
the founder of Ary a Samaj. 
Others who distinguished them¬ 
selves in this work were Maulvi 
Syed Nasir-ud-Din, Doctor Wazir 
idian, Maulvi Al-e-Hassan. An¬ 
other figure, almost of interna¬ 


tional reputation was that of 
Maulana Rahmat-Ullah of Ke- 
rana. Three years before the 
Mutiny he had a public debate 
with Rev. Fendor at Agra, and 
after the Mutiny migrated to 
Hedjaz. From here he was in¬ 
vited to Constantinople by the 
Sultan of Turkey, and he 
carried on his polemic and mis¬ 
sionary activities in thai city. 

These religious preachers were 
able to save Muslim India from 
any change-over towards Chris¬ 
tianity, but soon the Indian 
Muslims took the offensive. In 
this, the Ahmadis of Lahore 
have established a reputation for 
themselves. The founder of this 
sect was Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, 
who, at one time, was employed 
in a Government office at Sial- 
kot, which was an important 
centre of Christian missionary 
activities in the Northern 
Punjab. Here he used to have 
debates with Christian Missio¬ 
naries and after his resignation 
from the Government service, 
devoted himself to religious 
activities. In course of time, 
his claims about himself led to 
serious difference of opinion be¬ 
tween him and the orthodox 
Muslims, but there is no doubt 
that he gave powerful support 
to the movement for Tabligh 
amongst non-Muslims. He did 
not believe that Jihad was per¬ 
missible or possible under the 
present circumstances and held 
that the only course now open 
to Muslims, under this head, was 
“Jihad Bil-Qalam” (crusade 
through pen) and “Jihad Bil- 
Lisan” (crusade through 
tongue). He, therefore, en¬ 
couraged propaganda and mis¬ 
sionary activities amongst non- 
Muslims, and after his death one 
of his followers made a new 
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departure. Khwaja Kamal-ud- 
Din, who was a practising 
pleader at Peshawar, and during 
his student days at the Forman 
Christian College of Lahore, had 
learnt to bitterly resent the 
Christian propaganda about 
Holy Prophet and Islam, estab¬ 
lished in 1912 a Muslim Mission 
right in the heart of England. 
He had gone to Britain in com¬ 
pany of Maulana Zafar Ali 
Khan, partly for political work, 
but after witnessing the mis- 
1 eprescntation to which Islam 
was subjected in the West, he 
decided to devote his life to the 
removal of these misrepresenta- 
lions, and conveying the mes- 
inessage of Islam to the West. 
Originally he started an English 
nKjnthly entitled Muslim India 
and Islamic Review, devoted, 
as the title indicated, to an ex¬ 
pression of political and reli¬ 
gious views of Muslim India. 
Later, the title was changed to 
Islamic Review and Khwaja 
Sahib confined himself to reli¬ 
gious work. The Woking Mis¬ 
sion which he started, apart 
from becoming a religious and 
cultural centre for Indian Mus¬ 
lims staying in England for edu¬ 
cation, business and other acti¬ 
vities, has secured some remar¬ 
kable conversions to Islam. 
Amongst Englishmen, who were 
converted to Islam at this time, 
mainly through the activities of 
Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din, can be 
mentioned the names of Lord 
Headley, Sir Archibald Hamil¬ 
ton, Sir Hubert Rankin, Lad\ 
Cobbold, Mr. William Bashir 
Packard, Mr. Said Felix Valyi, 
Dr. Leon and many others. 

The Woking Mission was 
established in 1912, and two 
years later, Ahmadiyya Anju- 
inan Ishaat Islam was organiz¬ 


ed at Lahore under the presi¬ 
dentship of Maulana Mohammed 
Ali. Till 1930, when the 
management of the Woking 
Mission was transferred to a 
separate Trust, the Anjuman 
was controlling the Mission. In 
1922, the Anjuman established 
a Mission at Berlin, which has 
Won over some literary men of 
great eminence like Dr. Marcus, 
Dr. Greitfelt, Dr. Banning, 
Baron Omar and Prof. Hutfiltz. 
At the cost of Rs. 1,50,000, the 
Anjuman built a mosque in 
Berlin, which, though damaged 
by bombardment, has survived 
the war. Another fruitful 
effort of the Anjuman has been 
the establishment of a Mission 
in Java to fight the alarming 
.spread of Christianity among 
the Muslims of Dutch Indonesia. 

Maulana Mohammed Ali was 
the first Muslim to translate the 
Holy Quran into a European 
language (English). The Anju¬ 
man has also published the 
Dutch and German translations 
of the Holy Quran, and has 
taken in hand, Tamil, Sindhi, 
Gurmukhi, Bengali and Italian 
versions. 

The Ahmadis of Lahore were 
the first amongst, not only the 
Muslims of India, but of the 
world, to realise that although 
Islam had ceased to be a power¬ 
ful political force, the freedom 
to preach which is allowed in 
all countries under European 
domination has brought missio¬ 
nary opportunities within the 
reach of Muslims which they 
did not enjoy even in the hey¬ 
day of their glory. 

The Lahore Ahmadis took the 
lead in the field of foreign mis¬ 
sions, but the other section of 
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the Ahmadis—the Qadianis— 
have also been active and have 
opened missionary centres in 
many places outside India. 

In modern missionary acti¬ 
vities the Lahore Ahmadis have 
taken the palm—and in this 
they have received financial and 
moral assistance from non- 
Ahmadis also—but other groups 
have not been wholly inactive. 
One area, in which the old tradi¬ 
tions of Arab traders and 
preachers are being maintained, 
is Malabar. Ponani is the reli¬ 
gious centre of Muslim Mappi- 
ias, on the Western Coast of 
Southern India, and there lie 
buried many venerated saints 
and scholars, including Shaikh 
Zain-ud-Din, who by his well- 
kiiown book Tuhfa-ul-Mujahi- 
deen dedicated to Ali Adil Shah 
of Bijapur, tried to enlist the 
support of inland Muslim rulers 
against the Portuguese. 

Here the old religious tradi¬ 
tions of Muslim India are main¬ 
tained and in 1900 the Mauna- 
tul-Islam Association, Ponani, 
which was later registered 
under Section 26 of the 
Indian Companies Act of 
1908, was formed. Its object 
is to provide religious in¬ 
struction to the converts em¬ 
bracing Islam, and, according to 
the information supplied by the 
Secretary, in his letter, dated 
the 14th April 1946, 29,891 non- 
Muslims have so far accepted 
Islam through this institution. 
The Association relies for its 
income on its Wakf properties, 
and collections from charity 
boxes in India, Malaya and 
Indonesia. 

Malabar Islam has always 
been connected with islands 


which today constitute Indo¬ 
nesia. As a matter of fact, the 
Dutch scholar, C. S. Hurgrouje, 
and others have established that 
Java, Malaya and other power¬ 
ful centres of Islam in South 
Eastern Asia were converted 
not by Arabs, as is popularly 
believed, but by Muslim missio¬ 
naries from India—presumably 
from Malabar and Ma’bar, 
(vide Whither Islam, Ed. by 
Gibb—p. 252). These links are 
maintained even today and the 
Mauna-tul-Islam Association of 
Ponani receives assistance from 
Malabaris carrying on trade in 
Malaya and other areas in 
South Eastern Asia. 

Another centre of Muslim 
missionary activities is at 
Ambala in the Punjab. The 
Central Jamiat-e-Tabligh-ul- 
Islam, of which Syed Ghulam 
Bheek Nairang, M.L.A., is the 
General Secretary, came into 
existence in 1923, when there 
was a powerful Shuddhi move¬ 
ment for the conversion of 
Malkana Muslim Rajputs to 
Hinduism. The main centre of 
its activities was in the areas 
populated by Malkana Rajputs, 
but it has now a centre in 
Eastern U.P., and has been 
planning to establish a Tabligh 
College at Karnal. According to 
a summary of its activities, 
published in 1940, it has been 
responsible for conversion of 
15,000 non-Muslims and re¬ 
conversion to Islam of 10,000 
apostates. The Jamiat co¬ 
operates, in its work, with other 
organisations, and has been 
rendering financial and moral 
assistance to Anjuman Mauna- 
tul-Islam of Ponani. 

It has amongst its office¬ 
bearers, representatives of Deo- 
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band and some old Sufi centres 
(like Shergarh), but possibly 
due to a lack of a regular organ 
which can maintain public inte¬ 
rest in its activities, and in the 
absence of that almost fanatical 
devotion to Tabligh, which the 
Lahore Ahmadis have displayed, 
its work—although very valu¬ 
able—has not attained the 
magnitude and stability which 
one would expect from its 
revered and public-spirited pro¬ 
moters. Elforts are, however, 
in progress to expand and 
strengthen the organization, and 
if it receives adequate financial 
support, it should be able to 
show even better results. 

There are some other orga¬ 
nizations interested either in 
proetching of Islam to non- 
Muslims, or protecting Muslims 
from the propaganda of Chris¬ 
tian or Arya Samaj missionaries. 
In most large-sized cities there 
are Muslim Orphanages, which 
maintain orphans, who, other¬ 
wise, in times of famine or scar¬ 
city, might be allured by mis¬ 
sionaries of other religions. 
Agencies for disseminating reli¬ 
gious knowledge amongst 
Muslims are, of course, innume¬ 
rable. An interesting develop¬ 
ment, in this connection, is the 
work of tlie Sirat Committee of 
Patti, a small town in the 
District of Lahore. It had an 
humble beginning in 1929, but 
its work has progressed steadily. 
It arranges for holding of 
meetings on the Birthday of the 
Holy Prophet in various parts of 
the world, and has published 
and distributed, free of cost, 
short biographies of the Prophet 
in 25 languages. It wishes to 
establish a College for “Tabligh’' 
and has collected more than a 
lakh of rupees, but its efforts 


are devoted more to deepen the 
religious life of the Muslims 
themselves than to approach the 
non-Muslims. 

The question of preaching 
Islam to non-Muslims (mainly 
to untouchables or aboriginals 
in India and the Pagan or 
Christian natives in Africa) has 
attracted even the attention of 
orthodox Ulema from time to 
time. The late Shibli Naumani, 
had once an ambitious scheme 
for making Nadwa-tul-Ulema of 
Lucknow, a centre of Islamic 
Tabligh, and more recently, the 
authorities in charge of the im¬ 
portant Madrasah at Dabhel 
(Baroda State) wanted to train 
a batch of Muslim missionaries. 
These efforts have not, however, 
been fruitful and at present, 
apart from the work done by 
organizations of Ponani, Lahore 
and Ambala, missionary work 
of modern Muslim India conti¬ 
nues to be on a small, individua¬ 
listic basis. 

The work done by individual 
missionaries is of considerable 
interest, but it is impossible to 
give a full or even a very accu¬ 
rate account of their activities. 
Many amongst them do very 
little effective work and are 
really a drain on the com¬ 
munity. Many others, who 
plough a lonely furrow, are, 
however, able to do valuable 
work and enrich the religious 
life of Muslims or attract others 
to Islam. 

We have before us a publica¬ 
tion called Ramadan Annual for 
1946, which has been published 
by Mr. Makki from Durban in 
South Africa. It contains refe¬ 
rences to the work of two itine¬ 
rary missionary preachers from 
India who wandered over to 
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South Africa and seem to have 
been able to do fruitful work. 
One of these was Maulana 
Ahmad Mukhtar Siddiqui, who 
lies buried at Daman in 
Portuguese India. About him it 
is written in the Annual, “In 
India, Burma and Africa he has 
left behind him a glorious 
record-—forty years of religious, 
social, educational and missio¬ 
nary work.” He was responsible 
for the foundation of the Muslim 
Home for Orphans and Desti¬ 
tutes in Durban. Another 
Muslim missionary, of whose 
work we get a glimpse in this 
Annual and its sister publica¬ 
tion, Five Pillars, also published 
at Durban, is “His Exalted Emi¬ 
nence Moulana Abdul Aleem 
Siddiqui Al-Qadri of Meerut 
City.” He received college 
education and later devoted 
himself to religious and missio¬ 
nary activities. He is the 
patron of the Five Pillars and 
the Ramazan Annual, which, in 
its latest issue, says that after the 
month of Ramazan, the Maulana 
“proposes to recommence his 
missionary journeys to South 
India, Ceylon, Malaya, Indo¬ 
nesia, Phillipines, Australia, Fiji, 
West Indies, South America, the 
United States.” It is difficult 
to say what solid work is 
achieved by these missionaries 
and unluckily no comprehensive 
or reliable statistics are avail¬ 
able about the effectiveness of 
their work, but they carry on 
the traditions of the old, soli¬ 
tary, individualistic Muslim 
missionaries who continue to 
be a distinguishing feature of 
Islam even today. 

The war has had, as might be 
imagined, a disturbing effect on 
missionary work. The work of 
Ahmadiyya missionaries in the 
4 


West came virtually to a stand¬ 
still, and the Anjuman at 
Lahore had to foot a heavy bill 
for repairs to the Berlin Mosque. 
Maulana Mohammed Ali and his 
friends are, however, undaunt¬ 
ed. In December 1943, the 
Maulana put forward a scheme 
for a collection of two lakhs of 
rupees to translate the Holy 
Quran into ten more languages. 
Next year, he came forward 
with another scheme for collec¬ 
tion of ten lakhs to add ten more 
Islamic missions to the existing 
centres. Both these schemes 
met with a favourable response. 
By the beginning of 1946, nearly 
IV 2 lakhs had been collected for 
the Holy Quran Translation 
Fund, while GM* lakhs had been 
subscribed in response to the 
appeal for ten lakhs to establish 
more missionary centres. 

The Ponani Anjuman had its 
own series of difficulties. It 
depends to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, on collections from Fede¬ 
rated States of Malaya, and the 
war put an end to these collec¬ 
tions and their transmission to 
India. Its own Wakf properties 
were damaged by a severe 
cyclone, which raged in Malabar 
in 1943. The stout-hearted 
workers, however, did not bow 
before these difficulties. Far 
from curtailing their activities, 
they had even to extend them. 
About this time, there was a 
cholera epidemic in the district 
in which some Muslim orphans 
lost their guardians. “These 
orphans were left in an entirely 
helpless condition and some of 
them were taken by certain 
non-Muslim agencies like the 
‘Servants of India Society' 
into their orphanages. The 
dangers of such a situation were 
fully realized by the Association 
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and consequently it has started 
an Orphanage to maintain such 
Muslim orphans.” (Vide “An 
Appeal to the Lovers of Islam,” 
dated 2-12-43 by Rajah of Can- 
nanore and others). 

Before we close, a word de¬ 
serves to be said about the work 
of Indian Muslims living over¬ 
seas. Not only is India the 
biggest Muslim country in the 
world, but since the eighteenth 
century, its population is dis¬ 
persed far beyond its frontiers. 
Indian Muslims are to be found 
in good numbers in East Africa, 
South Africa, Madagascar, 


Mauritius and even in Airgen- 
tine, Brazil, Guiana, Trinidad, 
the West Indies, the United 
States, Australia, Berlin, London 
and Paris. No attempts have 
been made to study or correlate 
the work of Indian Muslims liv- 


ing 

in 

these 

areas, but 

as 

Rev. 

Titus, 

after giv- 

ing 

the 

above 

list, says, 


“In each country or centre that 
has been mentioned, there are 
important groups actively eng¬ 
aged in nationalistic, communal 
and religious propaganda. In¬ 
dian Muslims today lead the 
Muslims of the world in their 
zeal and practical endeavour for 
the spread of Islam.” 
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UROM time immemorial, re- 
^ ckoning of time is an accepted 
human necessity in every clime 
and civilisation. It was, in olden 
times, invariably connected with 
moon, so much so that the equi- 
valents of the word ''month'' in 
every language mean “moon.’’ 
Even the root of the Arabic 

word (ta’rikh), namely 

Arkh ^j\ means, in several 

Semitic languages, like Hebrew, 
Syriac, etc., nothing but “moon.” 
To derive it from the Persian 
hj 0 I (Mah Ruz) is non-sense. 

But nature has, for its own 
reasons, willed that there should 
be a difference of about ten 
days between a Jun*^r ^ 
solar year, one rotation of the 
sun taking 365 days and slightly 
less than six hours; whereas 
twelve lunar circles (the origin 
ol “twelve months”), take about 
350 days. Seasons being bound 
I up with the movement of the 
I sun, man learnt this difference 
• soon through his agricultural 
needs; and practically in every 
part of the world, even in the 
desert peninsula of Arabia, de¬ 
vices were employed from very 
ancient times to make up this 
difference by intercalating 
or months in the lunar 
>^ar either annually or tri¬ 


ennially. Pure solar calendars 
are of a later origin in human 
society. 

PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 

Arabia being the cradle of 
Islam, it needs more than a 
passing remark regarding its 
antiquities. At least, several 
hundi’ed years before the birth 
of the Prophet, the Meccans 
had adopted this learned pro¬ 
cess of intercalation, appar¬ 
ently for the purpose of letting 
their Lesser and Bigger Pilgrim¬ 
ages^ fall in convenient seasons, 
such as after the harvest is 
over, and in spring time. In 
spite of the centrifugality of the* 
Arabs, it is astonishing to note 
that the office of intercalating 
and declaring change of date to 
the public was performed in 
front of the Ka’bah (in Mecca), 
during the Hajj Season, not by 
some Meccan but by the head 
of a family of the tribe of Tam- 
im, who inhabited the ex¬ 
treme East of Arabia. The offi¬ 
cer of this computation and in¬ 
tercalation was called Qalam- 
mas? (calendus; plural: Qalami- 
sah). Mecca lies in the extreme 
West of Arabia, and the Qala- 
misah inhabited the extreme 
East, thousands of miles away 
- their very meeting in this 


‘Lesser Pil^^rimage - Haji Asghar or Umrnh (visit to Ka'bah) was celebrated 

5 Bigger Pilgrimage - Haji Akbar meant assembly in the sacred 

i-.aidans of Arafat and Mina, in the month of Dhulhijlah. 
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connection shows how greatly 
Arabia had advanced in the path 
of unification. It is said that 
these Qalamisah borrowed the 
idea as well as the formula of 
intercalation from the Jews. 
The Quranic term for the pro¬ 
cess is Nasi, According to 
Caussin de Perceval, in his clas¬ 
sical French article (published 
in the Journal Asiatique, 1854): 
“It is very remarkable that the 
Jews called the President of 
their sanhedrin, ‘"Nasi” some 
members of which body were 
charged with the task of deter¬ 
mining the years in which it 
was convenient to add a 13th 
month.” (Diet, de Castel, Art 

de verifier les dates; - Re~ 

land, Antiq. sac. vet, hebraeor. 
de Hale, p. 205). 

But not much is known of 
the procedure of the Qalamisah 
in Mecca. Our historians relate 
that it began several centuries 
before Islam, as is testified to 
by the number and names of 
those who held this hereditary 
post from its inception down to 
the advent of Islam. They also 
relate that practically every 
third year an additional thir¬ 
teenth month was added to the 
leap year. The Hajj was cele¬ 
brated in the month of Zulhij- 
jah, the 12th month of the year. 
Then came, in a leap year only, 
the month of Safar (literally: 
vacant, no-month), and then 
followed the usual course of the 
months of Moharram, Safar etc. 
Hence the expression Safaran 

( OJ^ , two Safars). The 

ordinary second month was also 
called Safar or vacant because 
the pilgrims vacated the site of 
the Holy Territory and return¬ 
ed home and also because the 
Holy trimester was then over. 


This computation by the Qala¬ 
misah was obviously crude, 
and the minute fractions the 
sun takes during its rotation 
were neglected, which must 
have brought in the course of 
time perplexing consequences. 
But we need not be concerned 
with them here. 

TRUCE OF GOD 

The Nasi or the Arabian in¬ 
tercalation is intimately con¬ 
nected with the so-called 
months of the Truce of God 

(ash hur hurum ), As 

in many other parts of the 
world, the annual religious fes¬ 
tival of the Meccans also gave 
stimulus to commercial activity, 
and the jatra also became a 
mela. The protection accorded 
to pilgrims for the journey to 
and from the locality of the 
sanctuary was equally extend¬ 
ed to and availed of by the 
trader. As far as Mecca is con¬ 
cerned, there were two grand 
festivals attracting more or less 
foreigners: Hajj Asghar (lesser 
pilgrimage or Umrah) which oc¬ 
curred in the month of Rajab; 
and Hajj Akbar (Bigger Pil¬ 
grimage) in the month of Zul- 
hijjah. The latter was attend¬ 
ed by people from all parts of 
Arabia, as we clearly see dur¬ 
ing the incidents of the pre- 
Hijra period of Islam. Hence 
one month’s Truce of God for 
the umrah but three months’ 
one for the Bigger Hajj, namely 
one month before and one 
month after the month of the 
actual pilgrimage, which tri¬ 
mester (or period of consecutive 
three months of the Truce of 
God) sufficed even for those 
who come from the remotest 
corners of Arabia and adjoining 
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lands, to Arafat and Mina, out¬ 
side Mecca. In a country 
where helium omnium contra 
omnes was the rule rather than 
the exception, and no force but 
superstition alone prevented 
hungry Beduin bandits from 
pillaging during the months de¬ 
clared to be those of the Truce 
of God. With the introduction 
of intercalation, its scientific 
meaning was understood, be¬ 
yond the pale of the learned 
few, by no Beduin or common¬ 
er who thought that it was a 
“welcome” relaxation of the 
tiresome hindrance of the three 
long consecutive months which 
prevented him from earning his 
livelihood through pillage which 
was, according to him, as hon¬ 
ourable a profession as any 
other requiring even risk of life. 

It is to remind that when the 
Arabian intercalation was aboli- 
ished in the Islamic State by 
order of the Prophet, and many 
generations had passed over it, 
the literati of the later Muslim 
times, surging from the once 
illiterate Beduin families, must 
be forgiven if any of them un¬ 
willingly transmitted their folk¬ 
lore and family traditions into 
the commentaries of the verse 
of the Quran abolishing the 
practice of intercalating one 
profane month in the circle of 
the yearly months every three 
years. That Nasi never really 
meant wilful relaxation of the 
Truce of God may be borne 
witness to by the fact that the 
officer concerned had never 
been made target of satirical 
poems in Arabia. On the other 
uand, he boasted ot His 
official work. For instance 

or again: 


HIJRA ERA 

When Islam created for itself 
a state to govern, the Prophet, 
after mature consideration, 
abolished intercalation, three 
months before he breathed his 
last. The famous- Farewell Pil¬ 
grimage, in the year 10 H., was 
its occasion; and the order is 
recorded in the Quran also. He 
introduced, or rather reintro¬ 
duced, the simple and pure lu¬ 
nar calendar of reckoning time 
from the observation of the 
crescent every month. 

There is reason to believe 
that the Muslim community did 
not let the Meccan intercala- 
tary calendar to continue in 
Medina after their migration 
to that town. As the Arabs 
were accustomed in general to 
date events from important local 
occurrences, they now began to 
say for any reference “so many 
months after the Migration”. 
It is to note that the process of 
migration continued for several 
months, commencing with the 
departure of the first batch of 
Meccan migrants soon after the 
Pact of Aqabah in mid-Zulhij- 
jah and culminating with the 
arrival of the Prophet in 
Medina three months later in 
Rabi I of the year 1 H. Some 
historians have dated events of 
these early dates from the 
migration order and others from 
the migration of the Prophet, 
and both telling “after the 
Hijra.” Hence a confusion of 
two or three months in the 
chronology of some events. 

The practice of dating events 
and transactions from Hijra or 
migration of the Prophet seems 
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to have been considerably in 
vogue even before it was ordain¬ 
ed by the Caliph Umar in the 
year 17 H., and according to a 
tradition, even the Prophet em¬ 
ployed it some times. 

It may be of interest to note 
land revenue and other taxes, 
which are bound up with seasons 
of the solar year, were levied in 
a government observing a 
calendar of pure lunar years. 

In the light of government 
documents of the time of the 
Prophet, it can be stated that a 
dual system was in operation: 
taxes on cash, cattle, mine- 
exploiting and the like were 
collected according to lunar 
months, generally in two in¬ 
stalments, viz., in the months of 
Safar and Rajab; and the taxes 
on the produce of the land were 
levied at the time of the harvest, 
no matter in which lunar month 
it occurred. The same seems to 
have been in vogue under the 
Orthodox Caliphs. 

MUSLIM SOLAR YEAR 

It was only under the Ommay- 
yad, that definite months were 
fixed for revenue collections, and 


soon trouble arose with the pea¬ 
sants. In the time of the Caliph 
Hisham ibn ’Abdul Malik, the 
matter came up and was left 
undecided, as has been recorded 
by al-Biruni in his al-Ather 
al-Buqiyah. The same author 
continues that the complaint 
was again brought up to the 
highest authorities in the reign 
of Harun ar-Rashid, and again 
no permanent relief was grant¬ 
ed. At last in the year 343 H., in 
the time of the Caliph Muta- 
wakkil, the old Persian calendar 
was restored for fiscal purposes. 
Later still, the Saljukide Sultan, 
Malik Shah appointed an expert 
committee under the famous 
poet-astronomer Umar Khai- 
yam, which consisted among 
others of Abul Muzaffar al- 
Isfizari, Khwaja ’Abdur Rahman 
al-Khazini, Maimun ibn Najib 
al-Wasiti, Mohammed ibn 
Ahmad al-Ma’muri, and Hakim 
Abul ’Abbas al-Lokari. Their 
computation of the time taken 
by the sun to complete one rota¬ 
tion was, as will be seen from 
the following table, the best that 
man worked out without the aid 
of modern precision instru¬ 
ments :— 


EXACT TIME OF THE SOLAR YEAR ACCORDING TO 
DIFFERENT PEOPLES 


No. 

Period 

Days 

Hours 

Minutes 

Seconds 

1 

Greeks 

365 

5 

56 


2 

Romans 

365 

6 

— 

— 

3 

Babylonians 

365 

6 

12 

— 

4 

Persians 

365 

6 

12 

o 

5 

Hindus 

365 

6 

12 

— 

6 

Caliph Mansur 

365 

5 

46 

— 

7 

Caliph Ma’mun 

365 

5 

46 

54.64087 

8 

,, 

365 

5 

46 

45.682388 

9 

Al-Battani 

365 

5 

46 

24 

10 

Al-Beruni (440 H.) 

365 

5 

46 

20 

11 

Umar Khaiyam (457 H.) 

365 

5 

49 

— 

12 

Modern 

365 

5 

48 

47.4624 


This shows that Khaiyam's take centuries to produce differ- 
computation is wmong hardly by ence of a single day. Even that 
13 seconds in a year, and it will was considerably avoided by 
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Khaiyam. To wit: in the modern, 
Gregorian formula used in 
western countries for the 
Christian era, every 3330 years 
a dies non is to be provided in 
order to make up the accumula¬ 
ted fractions of seconds, whereas 
the Khaiyamian formula does 
not require it even in thirty-five 
thousand years. 

The formula of Umar Khaiyam 
is said to have been the follow- 
mg:—There should be eleven 
months of 30 days each, and 
one, the twelfth, of 35 days; and 
at the end of each fourth year, 
there should be a leap year with 
a month of 36 days instead of 
35 days. This makes up for 365 
days and six hours. Yet there are 
fi actions, for which Khaiyam 
suggested that there should be 
8 leap years in 33 years, after 
which 7 leap years in 29 years, 
to wit: 8LI33Y+7LI29Y. In the 
first cycle of 33 years with 8 
intercalations, the year takes, at 
an average a little more 
time than is the actual 
one; and in the second 
cycle of 29 years with 7 inter¬ 
calations less time is reckoned; 
and thus each cycle makes up 
the defects of the other. To be 
precise, 7L|29Y (seven leap years 
in the course of 29 years) bring 
the time of the annual solar 
rotation to 365 days, 5 hours, 47 
minutes and 35 seconds, at an 
average; and thus in every year 
there is a deficiency of one 
minute and 25 seconds. In the 
course of 29 years, it amounts in 
all to 41 minutes and 5 seconds. 
The following cycle of 8L|33Y 
(eight leap years in 33 years) 
makes the average year take 
365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 
5.45 seconds, and in the course 
of 33 years the whole amoimts to 


a deficiency of 179.85 seconds, or 
slightly less than three minutes. 
Thus with three cycles of seven 
leap years in the course of each 
29 years followed by 41 cycles of 
8 leap years in the course of each 
33 years equalise the time. That 
is to say, the three cycles of 
7Lj29Y bring the deficiency c.f 
123 minutes in all; and 41 cycles 
of 8L|33Y take 123 more minutes 
than the actual time. Thus the 
suggestion was that 31 leap years 
should come in the course of 128 
years (31L]128Y) which render 
the average year at exactly 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 45 
seconds. But since that is not 
exact, and there are in fact 
fractions of seconds to reckon, to 
wit: 2.4624 seconds are every 
year added to the Khaiyamian 
year in excess of the actual year, 
the accumulation of these 2 V 2 
seconds annually will not make 
one whole day even in 35 thou¬ 
sand years, after which period a 
single leap year will have 365 
days instead of 366 days. 

This Calendar has undergone 
different modifications in differ¬ 
ent countries in the course of 
time. During the reign of Akbar 
in Moghul India, during the 
Vizirate of Salar Jung I in 
Hyderabad etc., there have been 
a few modifications. For in¬ 
stance, a single long month of 35 
or 36 days was discarded, and 
instead five or six months of 31 
days each were adopted, to suit 
modern usage of monthly 
salaries. And so on. This is 
generally known as the Fasli 
era; and with slight differences 
is still in use in Hyderabad, 
Iran etc. Hyderabad months are 
called Azur=October, Dai, 
Bahman, Isfandar, Farwardi, 
Ardibehesht, Khurdad, Tir, 
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Aniardad, Shahrewar, Mehr, 
Aban; and recently they have 
adopted for them the Gregorian 
Formula of intercalation for the 
sake of simplicity, notwith¬ 
standing its less accuracy. 

SHAMSI ERA 

In Afghanistan, the Shamsi or 
pure Solar Calendar is since long 
in use and the names of the 
months are after the constella¬ 
tions through which the sun 
passes every month, viz., Hamal 
(Ram), Thawr (Taurus), Jawza, 
Sartan, Asad, Sunbula, Mizan, 
Aqrab, Qaws, Jady, Dalw, Hut. 
I^*obably some modified Khai- 


yamian formula is in use there 
also. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Practically every later Muslim 
dynasty- has used some solar 
calendar in addition to the reli¬ 
gious Hijra era. Tippu Sultan 
in Mysore had also introduced 
some innovations in the official 
calendar of his short-lived king¬ 
dom. Syrian Christians have 
always used the same era as the 
rest of the Christendom with 
the exception that the names of 
the months are considerably dif¬ 
ferent. Kemalist Turks have 
also now officially adopted these 
Syrian names. 


For dt'tails of which see Taqi/.acic's article in BSOS. London. 
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CESTIVALS, like institutions, 
^ occupy a very important place 
in the life of a millat. Just as 
an idea attains stability and 
begins a life of its own when it 
is embodied in an institution, 
in the same way festivals mani¬ 
fest and fortify the spirit of a 
community. In festivals and 
observances one can find not 
only the character of the origi¬ 
nal impluse but also the attitude 
of the community towards that 
original impulse through the 
different stages of its historical 
evolution. 

A Muslim’s faith has no 
Impossible dogmas; his concep¬ 
tion of God is simple and 
sublime; his mosques are im¬ 
pressive without any elaborate 
ornamentation; his religious 
rites have nothing intricate or 
involved about them; so also 
ids festivals are not many and 
they are observed in a simple, 
dignified manner. It is not 
merely an accident that a Mus¬ 
lim’s faith, his houses of worship, 
his rituals and festivals are all 
d a piece, consistent. It is 
through these channels that the 
'Spirit of Islam has moulded the 
character of the millat and put 

stamp of uniformity on diverse 
'National and racial trends. 


The first remarkable feature 
of the Islamic festivals is that 
they are observed according to 
the lunar calendar. The solar 
calendar is closely linked with 
the change of seasons and 
festivals observed according to 
the solar calendar, as among the 
Hindus and the Christians, have 
had a pagan and pastoral origin, 
and even now when a religious 
or historical significance has 
come to be attached to them, 
those early associations are not 
entirely forgotten. Islam 
eschews everything that smacks 
of paganism and nature-wor¬ 
ship. The Arab year before 
Mohammed was luni-solar: the 
months being lunar, and one 
month was intercalated every 
third year to bring up the year 
approximately to the solar 
reckoning. Mohammed intro¬ 
duced the straight usage 

and replaced the 

solar astronomical year with 
the lunar ecclesiastical year. 

The second remarkable fea¬ 
ture of the Islamic festivals is 
that it is their spiritual aspect 
which is always stressed. Islam 
even in the days of Mohammed 
had won many victories and 
achieved worldly glory but it is 
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very significant that not one fes¬ 
tival celebrates those victories. 
Of the two most important fes¬ 
tivals, one, the ’Id-uz-zuha is 
the annual renewal of the 
pledge of sacrifice and dedica¬ 
tion, while the other, the Id-ul- 
Fitr, is a festival of thanksgiving 
to the Lord who enabled His 
servants to fast for His sake. 

The third remarkable feature 
of the Islamic festivals is the 
high standard of discipline 
maintained in religious rites 
and social practices. There is 
not the slightest relaxing ol 
morals or loosening of manners, 
no diversions of singing and 
dancing, no orgies of drinking 
and gambling. Even the joys ol 
the Muslim must be sacred. 

THE TWO IDS 

The Islamic term for a religi¬ 
ous festival is Td which is either 
derived from an Arabic root 
meaning ‘The Returning,’ or is 
an Aramaic loan-word meaning 
‘festival.’ 

There are two canonical ’ids. 
The major ’id is ’Id-uz-zuha or 
in India Bakr-’Id. It is celebrat¬ 
ed on the 10th of Zulhijjah 
(the last month of the Islamic 
calendar). 

The Muslims put on their best 
clothes and go out to the ’Id- 
gah to offer the Salat-al-’id in a 
congregation. This prayer is a 
sunnat consisting of two rak'ats 
and Khutba and conforms to 
the original simple form of the 
Islamic prayer. 

Then there is the Sacrifice. 
The sacrifice is 

(obligatory on every free Mus¬ 
lim who can afford to buy a sa¬ 


crificial victim). The animal 
bought for the purpose is a goat 
or a sheep, if there is one sacrifi- 
cer, or a camel or cattle if se¬ 
veral persons share together. 
The animal must be whole and 
sound and must not be too 
young or too old. The period of 
sacrifice lasts for three days 
(from the close of Salat-al-’id to 
the time of sunset on the third 
day). These days are called 
aiyam-aUtashrik. 

The sacrificer pronounces the 
name of God ( ) and 

invokes blessings of the Pro¬ 
phet and turns the face of the 
animal towards Qibla • and says 
takbir and repeats a formula 
praying for the acceptance of 
the sacrifice and pledging his 
dedication to God and sacrifices 
the animal. The sacrificer keeps 
a portion for himself and gives 
the rest away. Then there are 
visits and congratulations and 
exchange of presents. 

This festival is a part and an 
extension of the Hajj and it be¬ 
hoves us to say something about 
Hajj. This is an annual pilgrim- 
mage to Ka’aba (in Mecca) 
obligatory on every person who 
can afford to do so 

• Pilgrimage 
to Ka’aba is a duty men owe to 
God 

Lunatics, slaves, unprotected 
women are exempt. Some of 
the rites connected with the 
Hajj are: 

(1) IHRAM: Putting on the 
pilgrim garb on approa¬ 
ching Mecca. In this con¬ 
dition the pilgrim is cut 
off from the world and 
observes the prescribed 
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prohibitions and becomes 
wholly dedicated to God. 

(2) TAWAF: Sevenfold cir- 
cumambulation of Ka’aba 
and kissing the Black 
Stone. 

(3) After prayers at Ibra¬ 
him’s Station 

going out of Mecca and 
sevenfold running be¬ 
tween Safa and Marwa 
( ). 

(4y Proceeding to ’Arafat 
after a halt in the valley 
of Mina. 

(5) Return from ’Arafat, 
casting of seven stones 
at the Evil one and offer¬ 
ing of sacrifice in the val¬ 
ley of Mina. 

There is steamship traffic from 
the port of Jidda to different 
Islamic countries. Other pil¬ 
grims reach Mecca by the 
Hijaz Railway or in caravans. 

The Ka’aba is the House of 
God built by Ibrahim, who was 
assisted in this holy labour by 
his son, Isma’el. The Prophet 
Mohammed was the descendant 
of Ibrahim who is the first 
founder of the Islamic millat. 
An incident is recorded in the 
Holy Book how God tested the 
faith of Ibrahim by command¬ 
ing him in a dream to sacrifice 
his own son and how Ibrahim 
proved himself to be perfect in 
faith and his sacrifice was ac¬ 
cepted though the life of his son 
was saved. For acceptance of 
sacrifice depends on the spirit 
in which it is made, not on the 
object of sacrifice. 

In pre-historic days the 
Ka’aba was a temple contain¬ 


ing more than three hundred 
idols and Mecca being a seat of 
commerce, an annual fair wa& 
also held there. It was when 
Mohammed had gone to Medina 
that the Ka’aba became the 
centre of the Islamic - 

the Qibla to which every Mus¬ 
lim is enjoined to turn his face 
while praying, and it was after 
the conquest of Mecca, that it 
was cleared of all idols and be¬ 
came the central sanctuary and 
the Hajj was elaborated in its 
present form. 

The Hajj now is a great sym¬ 
bol. It throws our mind back 
to the days of antiquity when 
Ibrahim conceived the idea of a 
m^llat and built a centre for it 
and dedicated it to God. Every 
year the history of Islam stops 
for a moment and before taking 
a swing forward into future, 
looks back to its origin and re¬ 
establishes its unity with the 
past. 

Through its symbolic rites, the 
Hajj inculcates in us the spirit 
of dedication and sacrifice. For 
a week the world with all its 
vanities is forgotten and the 
Muslim stands in the presence 
of his Lord. This consciousness 
of the immediate and over¬ 
whelming presence of God is 
certainly the most invigorating 
and refreshing experience. 

Through the ’Id festival with 
its prayer and sacrifice, whole 
Muslim brotherhood, spread 
over the globe, shares in spirit 
the experience of the pilgrims. 
The festival is thus the spiritual 
re-union of the whole millat at 
one point. Not without reason 
is this ’Id regarded as the most 
important festival of the Mus¬ 
lims. 
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IDULFITR 

Next in importance is ’Id-ul- 
Fitr. It comes after Ramzan, 
the month of fasting. From 
early dawn to sunset, a Muslim 
denies to himself all food and 
drink. He must protect his 
hands and feet and eyes and ears 
from evil things. At night after 
the 'hha prayers, parts of the 
Quran are recited in the mos¬ 
ques and the whole congregation 
listens to, standing in prayer. The 
whole of the Book is thus fini- 
siied during the month. It is sad 
to comment that this usage has 
become almost perfunctory. The 
Imam hurries over the Quranic 
verses and his followers find it 
difficult to keep pace with him. 
The last ten days are regarded 
as .specially holy. Muslims re¬ 
tire to sanctuaries and keep 

viffils 

On the 17th of Ramzan, Ali, 
the son-in-law and cousin oi 
the Prophet, the fourth Caliph, 
and the first Imam according to 
the Shiahs was mortally wound¬ 
ed by a Kharji assassin and the 
third day he succumbed. The 
Shiahs particularly celebrate 
the occasion with much enthu¬ 
siasm and sorrow. 

On the 1st of Shawwal the 
Id-ul-Fitr is celebrated. It is 
the festival of breaking the Fast, 
of thank.sgiving to the Lord. Be¬ 
fore the prayer which is similar 
to that offered on Id-uz-zuha, 
every Muslim is legally bound 
to pay Zakat-al-fitr. Putting on 
of new clothes, visits to friends, 
exchange of presents, congratu¬ 
lations are other common fea¬ 
tures. 

During the month of 
Ramzan, the entire Muslim 


world is converted into a 
camp of spiritual training and 
moral discipline where every 
Muslim learns the lessons of 
self-denial, endurance, and hu¬ 
man sympathy and is expected 
to carry these lessons in his 
heart throughout the year. The 
Id marks the breaking up of 
this camp. 

MOHARRAM 

In popular enthusiasm and 
pageantry no festival of Islam 
matches the Yomi-i-ashiira, the 
10th day of Moharram though 
it has only a historical origin 
and there is no canonical sanc¬ 
tion behind it. Scholars trace 
the origin of this festival fur¬ 
ther backwards to the days of 
Mohammed himself, who, it is 
said, asked his followers to keep 
a fast on this day which had 
some importance in the history 
of the Hebrew prophets. But 
whatever meaning it may have 
had in the days of the Prophet 
is now lost in the significance 
given to it by an event which 
happened fifty years after the 
death of the Prophet. 

Mohammed was followed suc¬ 
cessively by Abu Bakr, ’Omar, 
’Osman, and ’Ali, the eminent 
Caliphs who had been the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet. They 
tried to preserve the essentii 
purity and truth of Islam and 
to spread it far and wide and to 
follow in the footsteps of the 
Great Leader. But the pre-Is- 
lamic, pagan trends, reinforced 
and transformed by the Persian 
and Byzantine influences, began 
to rear their head in the days of 
the third Caliph who was too 
feeble to suppress them and by 
the time ’Ali succeeded him, 
they had entrenched themselves 
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SO strongly that neither his piety 
nor his sword was of any avail 
against them. 

With Mo'awayia, the Cali¬ 
phate came to an end and the 
era of Arab imperialism began. 
Contrary to the terms of the 
treaty which he had concluded 
with Hassan, the elder son of 
’Ali, he nominated his son, Ya- 
zid, an accomplished prince, but 
an unworthy Muslim, as his 
successor. Yazid ascended the 
throne (61 A.H.=r680 a.d.) but 
Hussain, the younger son of ’Ali 
(the elder Hassan having been 
secretly poisoned) “had never 
deigned to acknowledge the 
title of the tyrant of Damascus, 
whose vices he despised and 
v/hose character he regarded 
with abhorrence, and when the 
Muslims of Kufa sought his help 
to release them from the curse 
of the Ommayyad rule, he felt 
it his duty to respond to the ap¬ 
peal for deliverance. He traver¬ 
sed the desert of Arabia, ac¬ 
companied by several of his 
kjLnsmeru his two grown-up sons, 
a fevr devoted followers and a 
timorous retinue of women and 
children, but as he approached 
the confines of Iraq he saw that 
he had been betrayed by the 
Kufans. He encamped his small 
band at a place called Karbala 
near the western bank of the 
Euphrates. He was overtaken 
by an Ommayyad army which 
surrounded their tents and cut 
them off from the waters of the 
Euphrates, causing terrible suf¬ 
fering to the small band of 
martyrs. In conference with 
the chief of the enemy, Hussain 
proposed the option of three 
honourable conditions: that he 
should be allowed to return to 
Medina, or be stationed in a 


frontier garrison, or safely con¬ 
ducted to the presence of Yazid, 
But the commands of the Om¬ 
mayyad tyrants were stern and 
inexorable — that no mercy 
should be shown to Hussain and 
his party and that they must be 
brought like criminals before 
Caliph to be dealt with accord¬ 
ing to the Ommayyad sense of 
justice. As a last resource Hus¬ 
sain besought these monsters 
not to war upon the helpless 
women and children, and to take 
his life and end the unequal 
contest. But they knew no pity. 
He pressed his friends to con¬ 
sult their safety by timely 
flight; they unanimously refus¬ 
ed to desert or survive their be¬ 
loved master. In every single 
combat and close fight the va¬ 
lour of the martyrs was invin¬ 
cible. They fell, one by one, 
until at last there remained but 
the grandson of the Prophet. 
He fought most desperately and 
heroically but at last, faint with 
the loss of blood, he sank to the 
ground and the murderous crew 
rushed upon the dying hero.” 
(Syed Ameer Ali). 

“In a distant age and clime,” 
says Gibbon, “the tragic scene 
of the death of Hussain will 
awaken the sympathy of the 
coldest reader.” This event does 
not become a whit less import¬ 
ant because it belongs to the in¬ 
ternal history of Islam. It 
has got a deep meaning and an 
eternal value. It is a grand 
vindication of the human con¬ 
science against the heaviest 
odds imaginable. It is the tri¬ 
umph of the ideal over the real, 
of right over might. Not seldom 
does Truth win her victories 
through death and defat 
Henceforward the truth of Islam 
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would not be contaminated by 
anything that any person, how* 
ever eminent his position in 
Islamic polity, might do. The 
pure flame burns and shines as 
a star for all who would fol¬ 
low it. 

This event is commemorated 
in many different ways. Local 
customs and usages have grown 
in course of time. The Sunnis 
and the Shias, the two chief 
sects of Islam follow their own 
ways, the one stressing the mar¬ 
tial aspect and the other the 
tragic aspect of it. The Shiahs 
hold meetings to mourn the 
event and generally to preach 
the teachings of Islam. Proces¬ 
sions are taken out with flags 
and ensigns, sometimes a horse 
(in memory of Hussain's horse 
the Zul-jinnah) and a tabut 
(a replica of coffin) and the 
Uizias (the replica and Imam 
Hussain’s tomb). These tazias 
built of bamboo pieces and pa¬ 
per sometimes reach a very 
high level of art. They are 
either sunk in a river or a tank 
or buried in a ditch in Karbala, 
a place set apart for the pur¬ 
pose. It may be remember¬ 
ed that Karbala, is the 
name of the plain where 
Hussain perished. The proces¬ 
sionists, bare-headed and bare¬ 
footed, recite pathetic dirges 
and beat their breasts in a wild 
outburst of grief and sometimes 
wound their breasts and backs 
with bunches of small, sharp 
blades. There are no Passion 
Plays in India but it will not be 
out of place to mention that this 
event has produced some of the 
finest poetry in marsia form m 
Urdu. The Urdu marsia can 
hold its own against similar 


productions in any literature of 
the world. 

The Sunnis also take out tazia 
processions. In fact most of 
the tazia makers are Sunnis. 
There are parties—the akharas 
—displaying wrestling, fencing, 
sword-play and other pugilistic 
arts amid a huge concourse of 
spectators. The whole route is 
lined with sabeels where peo¬ 
ple are offered sherbet in sum¬ 
mer and tea in winter. 

It may be noted that while 
Puritan-minded Muslims con¬ 
demn the tazias as vanity, in¬ 
novation and even idol worship, 
many Hindus still regard the 
tazias with veneration and 
superstitious awe. In Gwalior 
State which is ruled by a Mara- 
hatta Prince, a huge tazia is 
taken out with much solenrn 
pageantry at state expense. 

SHAB-I-MTRAJ 

M’iraj means ascension. On 
the 27t'h night of Rajab, the 
Prophet Mohammed had his 
Ascension. We have got a men¬ 
tion of it at two places in the 
Holy Book: 

1. ‘‘Glory be to God who 
took His servant (Moham¬ 
med) one night from 
the sacred mosque (at 
Medina) to the farthest 
Mosque (at Jerusalem) 
whose precincts are bless¬ 
ed so that we may show to 
him Our Signs.” 

2. “For indeed he (the 
Prophet) saw him (the 
angel Gabrail) at a second 
descent near Sidrah which 
is the last limit (of 
heavenly knowledge re¬ 
vealed to man): near it is 
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paradise; and the Sidrah 
was shrouded in mystery 
unspeakable; his sight 
never swerved nor did it go 
astray for truly did he see 
the signs of his mighty 
Lord.’^ 

Commentators read these two 
;exts together. They say that 
he Holy Prophet was transport¬ 
ed from the Sacred Mosque to 
he Farthest Mosque of Jeru¬ 
salem, the seat of earlier inspira- 
ions, and was then taken 
hrough the seven heavens, even 
;o the Sublime Throne itself. 
Opinions are divided about the 
lature of this journey. Some 
say that it was a vision. Others 
'.old that it was a spiritual state 
experience, while the 
•ommon orthodox view is that 
iG was bodily taken to Jerusalem 
ind thence to the seven heavens, 
lis body having been trans¬ 
formed into spiritual fineness. 

It is impossible to form an idea 
Mhraj which sums up the 
ife-experience of the Prophet’s 
jersonality. Using metaphors 
ve may say that the M’iraj is 
he highest limit which a man 
:an reach in his spiritual jour¬ 
ney. It is, as it were, the drop¬ 
ping off of all veils and an 
mmediate apprehension ol 
Truth in its totality, a steady 
vision in which the whole 
mystery of human soul strug¬ 
gling in time and space stands 
resolved and revealed; it is a 
aioment—if we can apply this 
word to an event that lies outside 
^he bounds of time—of Enlight¬ 
enment. It is this light in which 
'he Prophet wall^ his way 
dmoughout his life; it is this 
vision which the Prophet unfolds 
interprets in human 
language through all his teach¬ 


ings. Its nature is not intellec¬ 
tual or emotional or physical. 
The whole personality, every 
atom of personality, supports 
and is shot through by this 
experience. 

On the 27th night of Rajab the 
Muslims hold feasts and visit 
one another and offer sunnat 
prayers. 

SHAB-I-BARAT 

Shab-i-barat which falls on 
the 14th night of Sha’aban is a 
unique festival. It has no terres¬ 
trial associations. Scholars trace 
a sanction for it in the sayings of 
the Prophet. It is said to be 

the Night of 
Power. Others suggest that 
the Night of Power falls in 
the last week of Ramzan. Still 
others hold the view that the 
Night cannot be located in time 
for it transcends Time. It is 
more potent ‘Than a thousand 
months.” The angels of God 
visit the earth on errands of 
peace and goodwill and to every 
man allot the portion due for 
the ensuing year. The Muslims 
offer prayers for the living and 
the dead, visit the cemetries, 
distribute alms for the peace 
of the souls of those who have 
departed from the scene of life. 

This day has strangely come 
to be associated with the battle 
of Ohad (though it was fought 
in the month of Ramzan) in 
which Amir Hamza the valiant 
uncle of the Prophet fell fight¬ 
ing and the Prophet himself was 
injured in his teeth. Halwa is 
cooked and distributed. 

Children play with fireworks 
and at places men go out into 
the open at night, form them- 
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selves into two parties and at¬ 
tack one another with fireworks. 

The Shiahs affirm that on this 
night their 12th Imam, the 
Mehdi, was born in the year 868 
A.D. 

ID-I-MILAD 


The exact date of the Pro¬ 
phet’s birth is not known. 
Though many dates are given, 
the concensus of opinion is di¬ 
vided between two alternatives^^ 
the 12th of Rabi’ul Awwal ^d 
the 17th of Rabi’ul Awwal. 'Die 
Sunnis celebrate the 
of the Prophet on the 12th oi 
Rabi’ul Awwal and the pre¬ 
ceding week, while the .Shiahs 
prefer the 17th. Majhs-i-Milad 
is held in which the story of the 
Prophet’s birth is related. The 
account given is partly histori¬ 
cal and mostly legendary. Re¬ 
formers are trying to reform 
these meetings. At places pro¬ 
cessions are also taken out. 

SHRINES AND ’URS 

An account of the Muslim 
festivals will be incompl^e 
without a somewhat lullei 
mention of the ’Urs (or 
festivals) held at the tombs and 
shrines of the saints. 

’Urs literally means a wed¬ 
ding. It signifies the unitiye 
state into which a saint is be¬ 
lieved to pass at the time of his 
death. The ’Urs is generally held 
on the death anniversary of the 
saint. Visiting a shrine is call¬ 
ed Ziarat, and the place where 
the remains of a saint lie is a 
hallowed place, and pilgrims 
visiting it acquire great spiri¬ 
tual merit. A large number of 
Hindus also join the ’Urs with 
faith and enthusiasm. 


Verses from the Quran are 
recited and prayers are offered 
for the soul of the departed. 
Personal requests are made and 
the vows are paid at the 
tomb when the favour is grant¬ 
ed. Bits of coloured thread are 
tied near about the tomb to re¬ 
mind the saint of the favour 
asked. There is Sama’ or Quaw- 
wali (audition; meetings for 
sacred music) near the tomb. 
Opinions are divided about the 
lawfulness of Sama’. Chishti and 
Suhrawardi saints were inclin¬ 
ed in favour of music as the 
most potent means to induce the 
state of ecstacy and, therefore, 
at their ’Urs Quawwali forms 
the chief feature. The Naksh- 
bandi saints held music of all 
sorts unlawful and their ’Urs 
has no musical programme. 

It must be pointed out thal 
'Urs at many shrines today has 
degenerated into a secular musi¬ 
cal festival; dancing girls go in 
number, and the saint blesses 
them with prosperity. Even 
from non-puritan standards the 
evil has gone too far and some¬ 
thing must be done by way of 
reform. Peculiar customs are 
practised at the shrine of each 
saint: some of the most notable 
will be mentioned in their due 
place. 

The significance of these festi¬ 
vals will be lost upon us unless 
wc keep in mind the noble role 
which the saints, called Sufis, 
played in the evolution of 
Islamic thought, life and history. 
It is beyond the scope of the 
present article to deal with 
their doctrines or the esoteric 
aspect of their activities, but 
their place in Muslim society 
and their role in Muslim history 
must be clearly understood. 
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When Muslims took to ways of 
worldly pomp and show and the 
pristine simplicity of the Mus¬ 
lim life was all but forgotten, 
the saints with their ascetic 
ways and holy character were a 
living protest against this 
tendency, a protest silent but 
very effective. As they usually 
put on coarse, woollen garments 
they came to be known in the 
2nd century Hijra as Sufis (Suf 
—meaning woollen garment). 

In the 12th century A.D. when 
Islam was apparently at the 
peak of worldly glory under the 
Abbassides, the saints with 
their clear insight saw that 
internally it had grown weak 
and a collapse was imminent. 
They fulfilled a historical neces¬ 
sity by organising themselves 
into Orders and, on one side, 
strengthened the moral fibre of 
the Muslim society to face the 
doom, and on the other side 
spread their activities in the 
outskirts and beyond the extent 
of the Muslim Empire. The 
doom came in the form of the 
Sack of Baghdad by the Tartars 
(1258 A.D.) but by that time 
sufficient vitality had been pro¬ 
duced in the Muslim society to 
enable it to absorb this shock 
and to enter upon a new cycle 
of cultural and pohtical life. 
When the Muslim conquerors 
invaded new lands the saints 
accompanied them and in many 
cases even preceded them to 
sow the seeds of life in the new 
soil and to see that these con¬ 
quests were not a barren waste 
resulting in exploitation and 
slavery but a step forward in 
releasing, spreading and vitalis¬ 
ing the forces of culture and en¬ 
riching them through a greater 
synthesis. 


India has got her full quota 
of Muslim saints. Tradition 
points out that a companion of 
Mohammed, Samim Ansari by 
name lies buried in new Mad¬ 
ras. Muslim contact with the 
Deccan began in the lifetime of 
the Prophet. In the 8th cen¬ 
tury Sind became a Muslim pro¬ 
vince but the full stream of Is¬ 
lam began to flow through the 
north-western gates in the 11th 
century. 

One of the oldest saints of 
India is Syed Salar Mas^ud 
Ghazi (d. 1033) a nephew of 
Mahmud. He died a martyr at 
the age of nineteen. His 
shrine is at Behraich in 
U. P. and his 'Urs is help on 
the 11th of Moharram. Deco¬ 
rated poles with tufts of 
hair signifying the severed head 
of the Ghazi are carried in pro¬ 
cession at the ’Urs. 

Another saint of the 11th cen¬ 
tury—a much more historical 
figure than the former—is Ali 
Osman Hujwairi, known popu¬ 
larly as Data Ganj Baksh, whose 
shrine is situated at Lahore. 
He died in 1063 and his ’Urs is 
held on the 20th of Safar. 

The principal Orders preval¬ 
ent in India are four. 1. The 
Chishti. 2. The Suhrawardi. 
3. The Qadri and 4. The Naqsh- 
bandi. We shall deal briefly 
with the principal saints belong¬ 
ing to different Orders on whose 
shrines annual festivals are 
held. 

The Chishti Order is the most 
prolific Order. It was intro¬ 
duced into India by Hazrat 
Mo’inuddin Chishti who came 
to Ajmer in 1165 when Prithvi 
Raj ruled Northern India. He 
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sent his emissaries as far as 
Bengal (Shah Abdulla Kirmani) 
ajid Ceylon (Pir Karam). He 
lived up to 1236. The ’Urs fes¬ 
tival is held on 6-14th Rajab. 
A peculiar feature of the 'Urs 
is the cooking of rice in two 
giant cauldrons. The Ajmer 
'Urs is the biggest 'Urs gather¬ 
ing in the whole of India. It 
draws people -princes and beg¬ 
gars -saints and prostitutes— 
from every part of the country. 

Jfis successor was Khwaja 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki (d. 
1237) wlio lies buried near the 
Qiitab Minar in Delhi. His ’Urs 
is held on 14th Rabiul Awwal. 

The spiritual mantle then fell 
on Baba Farid Ganjshakar 
(d. 1266) whose shrine is at 
Pakpattan in the Punjab. His 
’Urs is held on 5th to 7th Mo- 
harram. In the Shrine there is 

a , the Gate 

of Paradise, and it is be¬ 
lieved that whoever would 
pass through the door must 
enter Paradise. 

Baba had two vice-regents, 
Ilazrat Nizamuddin of Delhi 
(d. 1325) very amiable and 

popular, and Makhdum Ali Ah¬ 
med Sabir of Piran Kalyar 
(d. 1291) who was very iras¬ 
cible, almost of a terrifying as¬ 
pect. The ’Urs of Hazrat Ni¬ 
zamuddin is held on the 18th of 
Rabiul Awwal and the ’Urs at 
Piran Kalyar near Saharanpur 
on 7th to 13th Rabiul Awwal. 
The latter is a big affair draw¬ 
ing people from all over Nor¬ 
thern India. 

It may be mentioned here that 
Khwaja Gesu Daraz (d. 1422) 
whose tomb at Gulbarga, a 
famous resort of pilgrims, be¬ 


longs to this Order. His ’Urs is 
celebrated on 11th to 15th Zul- 
qad. 

Bahauddin Zakaria (1182- 
1267) who lived in Multan in 
princely opulence and saintly 
sanctity introduced the Suhra- 
wardi Order. He spread his 
activities far and wide and was 
a very influential person of his 
day. 

Burhanuddin Qutbe-Alam (d. 
1453) whose tomb is situated 
at Bantva, Gujerat, and his 
son, Syed Shah Mohammed 
Alam (d. 1475) whose tomb 
is situated at Rasulabad near 
Ahmedabad were saints of the 
Suhrawardi Order. Many pil¬ 
grims visit their tombs. 

Mention may be made here 
of a Saint Shah Daula (d. 
1676 whose tomb is situated at 
Gujarat in the Punjab if only 
because of a very silly miracle 
associated with his name. It is 
said that through his interces¬ 
sion with God a barren couple 
is blessed with children, but 
the first child would be a rat- 
child, a brainless, large-eared, 
red-faced monster. Quite nor¬ 
mal children who come as a re¬ 
sult of the vow are left at his 
shrine and the miracle of the 
saint or some inhuman opera¬ 
tion of the unsaintly keepers 
transforms them into chuhas. 
His ’Urs is celebrated on the 
17th of Moharram. 

Mohiuddin Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir Jilani (1077-1166), a very 
eminent saint, the Gaus-ul- 
Azam may be regarded as the 
Patron Saint of the Indian 
Sunni Muslims. Though he 
never visited India his ’Urs is 
celebrated in many Indian 
homes on 11th Rabi-us-Sani 
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which is called the Gyarahiwin 
Sharif. Panja Sharif (the fig¬ 
ure of an outspread hand) is 
carried in procession, fatiha is 
recited on sweets and the sweets 
are then distributed. 

Syed Jalaluddin Bokhari 
came to India in the days of 
Bahauddin Zakaria and took his 
abode in Bengal where Islam 
was still unknown. Bengal has 
been a centre of the missionary 
activities of the Qadri Saints 
and even today there are many 
shrines, khankahs and libraries 
belonging to this Order. The 
number of Muslims in Bengal 
bears testimony to the zeal with 
which they worked. 

Syed Mohd. Ghaus (d. 
1517) was the great saint 
belonging to this Order who 
settled in Uchh (Bahawalpur) 
and lies buried there. 

Another notable saint be¬ 
longing to this Order is Mian 
Mir (d. 1635) the spiritual 

guide of Prince Dara Shikooh. 
His shrine at Lahore is visited 
by a throng of people on the 
7th of Rabi-us-Sani and a tem¬ 
porary market is held and there 
is much singing and dancing. 


The Naqshbandi Order was 
the latest to be introduced in 
India. Khwaja Baqi-billah of 
Delhi lived in the days of Ak- 
bar. The greatest saint of this 
Order is Ahmed Farooqi, Muj- 
jaddid Alaf Sani of Sarhind 
(1563-1625). He and his suc¬ 
cessors, Qayyums—perfect men 
on whom the world rests—had 
not a little influence on the po¬ 
litical vicissitudes of India. 
They started that trend of or¬ 
thodoxy which found its cul¬ 
mination in Emperor Aurang- 
zeb. The ’Urs of Mujjaddid 
which is celebrated on 27th to 
28th Safar at Sarhind is free 
from any practice at which the 
most narrow orthodoxy may 
hold up its cavilling finger. 

Another big ’Urs which is 
held at both Karnal and Panipat 
from 9th to 12th Ramzan is that 
of Bu Ali Shah Qalandar of 
Panipat (d. 1324). 

To wind up the subject, let us 
remark that if, on the one hand, 
the Sufi Orders did much to en¬ 
rich the thought and strength¬ 
en the moral fibre of Islam, they 
also in their degenerate form, 
led to many superstitious be¬ 
liefs, libertine ways and gro¬ 
tesque observances. 



Muslim Contribution to 
The Development of 
Bengali Literature 

Oazi Motaher Husain, m.a. 


J^ITERATURE is an index of 
culture and civilization of a 
country or of a nation. It reveals 
the ideals and aspirations of the 
people,—its struggles and diffi¬ 
culties, its problems and solu¬ 
tions in practically all spheres 
of life. It is thus the expression 
in language of the feelings, 
judgments and the peculiar ten¬ 
dencies of a whole population. 
A good author is therefore a 
representative person, not in 
the modern political sense but 
in a higher sense embodying all 
that is deep-rooted in the na¬ 
ture of man. He is honoured 
not because he expresses new 
thoughts but because he crystall¬ 
ises in his writings the thoughts 
and feelings of the people that 
have been only dimly perceived 
by them. Therefore, in order to 
appreciate literature properly, 
the background of traditions 
and the social, religious, politi¬ 
cal and economic conditions 
must be taken into account. 

Bengal is a land of beauty 
with its green fields, rivers and 
mountains. The seasons ap¬ 
pear with all their varied glory. 
These have their unmistakable 
effects on the mind of the people 


who are imaginative, emotional 
and susceptible to aesthetic 
beauty. Until recently the 
common people were not inter¬ 
ested in who was the ruler, for 
they knew that they must pay 
taxes and submit to certain 
usual oppressions irrespective 
of who was on the throne. The 
people were thus reverential to 
authority and to the gods, and 
were imbued with a certain de¬ 
gree of philosophic disinterest¬ 
edness. In the whole range of 
Bengali literature these tenden¬ 
cies are apparent. 

It is a significant fact that no 
Bengali literature has come 
down to us from the pre-Muslim 
period. This cannot be wholly 
due to the want of writing ma¬ 
terials. Probably this is a re¬ 
sult of an over-powering sense 
of the transitoriness of life and 
the consequent futility (as they 
supposed) of any attempts to 
perpetuate memory through 
history or literature. Or, can it 
be that the people in general 
were so backward and primitive 
in thought and culture that no 
literature existed at all? 

This latter alternative, how¬ 
ever, seems to be highly impro- 
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bable considering the state of 
development as represented by 
ship-building, silk-industry, ter¬ 
ra-cotta, image-making and the 
exquisite art of muslin-making. 
It is more probable that the 
higher classes disdained the ver¬ 
nacular and preferred to express 
literary art in Sanskrit, the lan¬ 
guage of the gods while the 
bubbling thoughts and observa¬ 
tions of the lower classes in 
the vernacular were transmit¬ 
ted orally from generation to 
generation. In fact we have 
hardly any record of Bengali 
poetry composed earlier than 
the 14th or the 15th century. 
Also the earliest record of any 
prose literature does not appear 
to be more than two hundred or 
three hundred years old. So we 
may say that whatever literary 
shape was given to the ideals, 
aspirations and activities of the 
people in the Bengali language 
took place during the Moham¬ 
medan rule. Of the Bengali 
prose writings of that age we 
only have the drafts of deeds 
and the appropriate formulae 
for addressing letters. But these 
cannot be called literature by 
any stretch of meaning of the 
term. They only indicate a de¬ 
gree of merging of Bengali, 
Sanskrit and Persian words as 
then intelligible to the people. 

It is just possible that the ex¬ 
tinction of the Old Bengali Li¬ 
terature (assuming that there 
was any) is connected with the 
cruel repression of the Bud¬ 
dhists by the Brahmanical Hindu 
revivalists. Buddhism with its 
^cee thinking had taken a 
deep root in the soil of Bengal 
and represented a protest 
against the rigid caste system, 
the observance of innumerable 
religious rites enjoined by the 


Brahmans. The Buddhists were 
extirpated but their spirit could 
not be killed. The cults of Sa- 
hajia, Qartabhaja, Dharmatha- 
kur, etc., had really distorted 
Buddhism and attracted fol¬ 
lowers from the lower strata of 
society which were assigned to 
the surviving Buddhists after 
they were forced to disown thf^ir 
faith. Discontentment was na¬ 
tural and these people sought 
consolation in the philosophy ol 
the nothingness of human life. 
Then came Islam with its ideal 
of one God and of the brother¬ 
hood and equality of man. Need¬ 
less to say that the ground had 
already been prepared and the 
common people of Eastern Ben¬ 
gal, in particular, embraced the 
new religion in large numbers. 

After the Muslim conquest the 
Pathans wanted to know the 
country and encouraged the li¬ 
terature of the masses. They 
showed a surprising degree of 
catholicity and freedom from 
religious fanaticism in the 
sphere of literature. The Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata 
were translated into Bengali 
verse. These were anathematis¬ 
ed as profane by the Bhatta- 
charyas (Brahman priests). But 
this did not hinder their great 
popularity among the masses. 
Indeed to this day these trans¬ 
lations of their greatest religious 
books provide the best food foi 
the religious craving of the 
Bengali Hindus taken as a 
whole. These books have helped 
to maintain and embellish the 
great Hindu culture, and also 
to bridge the cultural gulf that 
existed between the well-placed 
and the low-placed in society. 

Many Pathan rulers of Ghaur 
have lavishly patronised Bengali 
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poets. Yasoraj Khan eulogises 
Sultan Husain Shah as “the gem 
of the world.” Chandidas refers 
to Sultan Ghyasuddin as “Lord 
Ghyasuddin.” Vidyapati writes 
of Sultan Nasir Shah: 

“He is Nasira Shah smitten by 
Cupid’s arrows 

Long may he live, the Lord of 
the five Ghaurs.” 

The Pathan King Shamsuddin 
Yusuf rewarded Maladhar Basu, 
the translator of the “Bhagabat.” 
Nasrat Shah (Husain Shah’s 
son) and Paragal Khan (Hu¬ 
sain Shah’s Chieftain) had each 
a Mahabharat translated by a 
poet. The one by the poet Pa- 
rameshwar was of a high order 
of merit and became famous as 
“Paragali Mahabharat.” At the 
command of Chhote Khan, Pa¬ 
ragal Khan’s son, “Jaimuni Bha¬ 
rat” was translated by Srika- 
ran Nandi. 

During the Moghul rule, also 
the patronage to the poets con¬ 
tinued, and what was more, 
there sprang up many Bengali 
poets from among the rank and 
file of the Mussalmans. Two 
great poets stand out as tower¬ 
ing personalities. They are the 
court poets Daulat Qazi and 
Syed Alawal of the Court of 
Arakin. Though the rein of 
power was held by the Maghs, 
there were many Mussalmans at 
key positions of the administra¬ 
tion. At the request of the Vi¬ 
zier Ashraf Khan, Daulat Qazi 
wrote the famous “Lore-Chan- 
drani’ and “Sati Moina” but 
could not live to finish the lat¬ 
ter work. His sweet poetic dic¬ 
tion and skilful mingling of ele¬ 
gant Bengali with Brajaboli are 
commendable. He was well ver¬ 
sed in many languages includ¬ 


ing Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. 
It was his scholarship and poetic 
genius that helped to raise Ben¬ 
gali poetry in the estinaation of 
the cultured classes. His ode to 
the twelve months, technically 
called “Bara-mashya,” is an in¬ 
valuable treasure in Bengali li¬ 
terature. As an example of his 
close observation and power oi 
expression, we give below a 
translation of a few lines on a 
love-stricken girl: 

“In the coolness of the palace 
she is not calm; 

Affliction of love is in her 
heart and tears dwell in the 

eyes. 

She gives no ear to sagacious 
talks or wise counsel— 

Now conversing and now 
mumbling to herself. 

She has the melancholy of the 
blooming youth; 

The poison of the snake, 
Cupid, traverses her being 

No ojha has power to assuage 
the poison. 

The only doctor is the consort 
and satiety the only drug.” 

Syed Alawal, the greatest per¬ 
sonality among the old Bengali 
poets composed the following: 
“Sati Moina” (the unfinished 
portion of Daulat Qazi’s work) 
at the request of the minister 
Sulaiman; “Padmabati” at the 
request of another minister 
Magan Thakur Qureshi; “Haft 
Paikar” at the request of the 
minister Mohammed; “Tuhfa” at 
the request of the minister Maj¬ 
lis; and “Saiful Mulk Badij Ja¬ 
mal” at the request of the minis¬ 
ter Sulaiman. He wrote also 
“Sikendar Nama” and other mi- 
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nor works. His greatest work 
which has immortalised him is 
the “Padmabati” based upon the 
story of Padmabati written pre¬ 
viously in Hindi by Malik Mo¬ 
hammed Jaisi. But AlawaFs 
work was remarkable for its 
freshness and rich beauty. Ala- 
wal was a master of rhetoric 
and prosody and master of the 
languages, Bengali, Hindi, Bra- 
jaboli, Sanskrit, Arabic and Per¬ 
sian. His choice of words of 
Sanskritic origin and the grand 
phonetic effect thus produced 
are judged by competent autho¬ 
rities such as Dr. Dinesh Sen to 
be superior even to that of his 
great successor of a century 
later, the famous Bengali poet, 
Bharat Chanda Roy. As an 
example of his description of the 
lovely brows and eyes of a beau¬ 
tiful girl we give the following: 

“Her brows are like Cupid’s 
bows of unobserved aim 

Killing him at whom the 
shafts are darted. 

On seeing the dance of her 
brows Cupid caused himself 
to vanish 

And relinquished her flower 
arrows for shame. 

On occasions the rain-bow 
appears on the sky 

But on seeing her graceful 
brows disappears ere long. 

The snakes on seeing the 
movements of her brows 

Considered a while and decid¬ 
ed to abide the nether world. 

Her eyes are like the morning 
sun beautiful and pure, 

The blue lotus was shamed by 
them to dive under water, 


The antelope hid in the woods 
and ^safari' fish in water, 

The collyrium-painted eyes 
caused the ^Khanjan* bird to 
blush. 

The apples of the eyes adorn 
them like precious stones 

As if bees have settled on 
lotus honey, one might 
suppose. 

A glimpse at her raises waves 
of emotion, 

A darting glance from her 
eyes upsets a hermit’.s 
mind.” 

Alawal was also the pioneer 
in introducing fairies and their 
love for human beings. Daulat 
Qazi soared in imagination, and 
Alawal added to it an element of 
fancy. He was followed in this 
particular by many poets, 
notably by Syed Mohammed 
Akbar, the author of “Zebul 
Mulk Shama Rukh” in which 
Shamarukh, a Gandharba 
damsel, fell in love with Zeb-ul- 
Mulk. It must be remembered, 
however, that the depiction of 
super-sensuous delight is not 
for poets of lesser calibre. This 
explains why Eradat All’s 
“Sahih Gule Baqawali”, Qam- 
ruddin Ahmed’s “Shah Emran- 
Chandrabhan”, Abdul Ghaffar’s 
“Noorbakht-Nowbahar”, Abdul 
Karim’s “Qamruzzaman-Bed- 
oura” and many other works 
did not rise above the ordinary 
level and on most occasions fail¬ 
ed to display the depth of feel¬ 
ing inspired by sincere love. 

Of the other early poets men¬ 
tion may be made of Syed 
Sultan who wrote principally on 
the process of “Yoga”, and 
Mohammed Khan who intro- 
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duced “Marsia” Literature i.e. 
lamentations for the martyrs 
Hasan and Husain. Syed 
Sultanas principal works are 
“Gnan Pradeep” (the lamp of 
knowledge), “Yufat-e-RasuF’ 
(death of the Prophet), “Shab- 
e-Me’raj” (the Night of Ascen¬ 
dance), and “Nabi Bangsha” 
(the kith and kin of the 
Prophet). Mohammed Khan 
brought out a Bengali version 
of “Maqtul Husain” based upon 
Persian sources. This is still 
considered a book of rare mer^t. 
More recently Mohammed 
Yaqub wrote his “Jang Nama” 
which is a parallel volume to 
“Maqtul Husain.” The work in¬ 
spired Mir Musharraf Husain to 
write his celebrated prose work 
“Vishad-Sindhu” (the sea ot 
sorrow). 

A curious feature, as it would 
seem today, of the early Muslim 
Bengali poets of the Pathan and 
Moghul period is the complete 
absence of religious fanaticism 
in their poetry, and a deep and 
sympathetic appreciation of 
Hindu religion and their rites 
and ceremonies. Corresponding¬ 
ly, however, we do not usually 
find the same degree of under¬ 
standing of Islam by the Hindu 
authors of that age, or of any 
subsequent age. The reason pro¬ 
bably lies in the fact that there 
were many converts to Islam 
from the folds of the oppressed 
and suppressed Buddhists. Na¬ 
turally they could not renounce 
the past traditions of a thousand 
years. They reconciled their old 
ideas with the new faith by 
identifying Ishwar with Allah, 
Avatars with Prophets, priests 
with Pir-Murshids, Anadi Nar 
with Adam, Kali with Bibi 
Hawa- Chaitanya with Moham¬ 


med, Basudeb with Khwaje- 
Khizr, the twelve Gopals 
with the Ashabs or companions 
of the Prophet, Sages with Au- 
lias and so on. Thus, the old 
outlook continued with new 
nomenclature. By the laws of 
action and reaction, while Islam 
taught them some fundamental 
truths, they at the same time 
modified Islam by making it 
more congenial to their old be¬ 
liefs. The old devotion towards 
the Nath Gurus, Meenanath and 
Gorakhnath were transformed 
into worship of the Pirs. Satya 
Pir, Manik Pir, Gazi Pir, Mallik 
Pir and Pirs like Satya-narayan 
and Mushkil-Asan came to be 
honoured. “Panchalis” written 
about the glorious exploits of 
these Pirs attracted audiences 
both from the Hindus and the 
Mussulmans, and proved to be a 
great cultural bond between 
them. It was in a much later 
period during the British rule 
through the intervention of the 
revivalist Pundits and Moulvis 
that these bonds of union so 
natural to the unsophisticated 
rural folk were slackened and 
finally shattered. The illiterate 
and despised common people 
could not hold their own against 
proud and haughty traditional¬ 
ists who claimed superior know¬ 
ledge and in the name of reli¬ 
gious training sapped the root 
of the enjoyment of the common 
folk. Thus the era of suspicion 
and hatred began and the com¬ 
mon people were left to drift 
about without the ancient moor¬ 
ings so indispensable for the 
peace and rest of their famish¬ 
ed souls. 

Before this undesirable state 
of things happened, however, 
“Baul” and “Maarefati” songs 
stressing the essential one-ness 
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of all men were much in fa¬ 
vour. Those were the happy 
days when, unhampered by 
outside influence, people found 
their own soul's happiness in 
contemplating the Infinite. The 
Muslim Bauls, Lalanshah, Ilal- 
shah, Bhelashah, Shaikh Madan, 
Tinu Faqir, Hasan Raza, Pagla 
Kanai, Shitalang Shah and 
others flooded the country with 
their divine songs breathing an 
atmosphere of the union of all 
souls with one another and with 
the Supreme Being. Out of the 
great number of Baul songs 
soaring on a high level, we give 
below a translation of one by 
Shaikh Madan that has received 
high praise from the great 
Tagore, Rabindranath: 

“O, you cruel selfish one; do 
you mean to heat the blos¬ 
soms of the mind in a frying 

pan, 

And still hope to make the 
flower bloom and give out 
Scent, without patient wait¬ 
ing? 

You had better observe how 
my master the great Lord 
waits for ages for the buds 
to open, without precipitate 
hurry. 

Your greed is great, so you 
turn to the rod, what 
remedy is there to this? 

Says Madan, Listen to his 
earnest appeal, don’t cause 
pain to the heart of that 
Master, 

Having heard his message 
easy flowing and merging 
thyself completely in Him.” 

Parallel with these songs 
there was another branch of 
literature known as ballads or 


folk lyrics proceeding directly 
from the spirit of the soil of 
Eastern Bengal and composed 
mostly by the Muslim peasants. 
Dr. Dinesh Sen, the great 
authority on Bengali literary 
history writes as follows: 
“(These ballads) are wholly 
original and bear the distinctive 
characteristics of Bengali na¬ 
ture. Some of these composers 
so great in poetic genius that 
few poets from the proud 
aristocracy can approach them. 
Many of the composers of these 
lyrical ballads are illiterate, but 
their observation is so keen that 
they have given a true and 
faithful picture of their society 
and the country.. It is much to 
the credit of these poets that 
though illiterate, they held the 
morals high at a time when, 
‘ following Bharat Chandra, the 
courts and durbars had been 
flooding the country with in¬ 
decency. In matters of love 
they have shown a knowledge 
of psychology and analysis of 
mental states which would do 
credit to the great Baishnava 
poets (Vidyapati and Chan- 
didas.) They are all unsophisti¬ 
cated Bengalis untinged by the 
Mullahs or the Pundits: they 
have not been overwhelmed by 
the glamour of Arabic or 
Sanskrit. They are entirely 
devoid of erudition, but are Na¬ 
ture’s own children. These 
lovers of art have brought glory 
to Bengali literature. 

Mr. Oatem, Director of Public 
Instruction, wrote in “The Eng¬ 
lishman” :— “These ballads, 
straight from the unsophistica¬ 
ted peoples’ heart, came fresh 
and stimulant as the breeze that 
revives the faded traveller from 
Calcutta as he is in steamer, and 
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ploughs across the monsoon 
gusts of Eastern Bengal”. 
Regarding the glorious female 
characters of these ballads, Lady 
Haig of France, the great artist 
and critic of Indian Arts, writes 
enthusiastically, ''Oh! all these 
plucky women! they ought to 
be known like the women in 
Shakespeare and Racine”. 

These lyrics are sung by one 
or more persons for hours to¬ 
gether and enjoyed by hundreds 
of the audience. It is only the 
Muslims who have preserved 
these lyrics orally from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Dr. Sen, in 
his book on “The Contribution 
of Mussalmans to Old Bengali 
Literature” gives an account of 
more than a dozen of these 
lyrical pieces illustrating their 
points of excellence or other¬ 
wise. But we have hardly any 
space for that. We will simply 
mention that Muslim mothers 
and grandmothers have preser¬ 
ved the folk-lore of Bengal such 
as “Chandrabali,” “Madhumala,” 
'‘Malanchamala,” “Khanchan- 
mala”, “Jamini Bhan”, etc; and 
Muslim “gains” or ballad singers 
have preserved the unparalleled 
lyrical pieces such as “Manjur- 
Ma”, “Kafan-Chora”, “Dewan- 
Madina”, “Sona Bibi” “Nurun- 
Neha”, “Aina Bibi”, “Manik 
Tara”, “Nizam Dakat”, “Baro- 
Mash-er-Pala”, “Ambia-r-Bani”, 
etc. These, through their artistic 
simplicity and unadorned 
beauty, work like balm in bring¬ 
ing solace to the otherwise 
dreary and toilsome life of the 
humble peasants of Bengal. 

But during the later part of 
the nineteenth century, the 
Wahabi movement of India 
worked in the opposite direction. 


The Wahabis attached a great 
deal of importance to formal 
religion and religious rites, and 
deprecated everything new by 
the name of “Bidaat”, They 
gave to Islam a distinctly 
puritanic character and resented 
the play of imagination in 
matters of religion. Huge pro¬ 
paganda was started against 
novels and imaginative poetry 
on subjects even remotely con¬ 
nected with religion. But in¬ 
spite of denunciations by the 
protagonists of religion, 
“Punthis” in large numbers 
were produced dealing princi¬ 
pally with Muslim national 
heroes as well as Muslim 
theology coloured by pure 
imagination. As examples we 
may mention “Surat Nama of 
Fatima” by Shah Badiuddin, 
“Sakhina-r-Bilap” by Sherbaz, 
“Amir Jung” by Shaikh Mansur, 
“Imam Sagar” by Banij 
Mohammed, “Moharram Parva” 
by Hayat Mohammed, “Imam 
Jatra Natak” by Durgatia Sar- 
kar Saheb, “Imam-Badh-Natak” 
by Seken Ali Mian. The hearts 
of the rural cultivators of Ben¬ 
gal have been melted by the 
dramatic pathos of these works, 
as well as works like “Zainab- 
er-Chowtisa”, “Sakhina-r-Baro- 
mashya”, “Hanifa-r-Patrapath,” 
and so on. The pathos has been 
interspersed, however, by works 
of heroic exploits of Hanifa such 
as “Hanifa-r-Laray” by Abdul 
Alim, “Jaigun-er-Punthi” by 
Syed Hamza, “Sahib Sonabhan” 
by Faqir Mohammed Shah, and 
“Paban-Kumari” by Ghulam Is¬ 
mail. Indeed, these Punthis 
supplied the great need of cul¬ 
tural food for the common peo¬ 
ple who had no knowledge of 
Arabic or Persian. After the 
decline of the Moghul rule in 
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India, even the upper class Mus¬ 
lim gentry gradually lost touch 
with Persian culture and had 
nothing but these ‘‘punthis” to 
turn to for the cultural craving 
of their souls. 

It is to be noted that unlike 
the poetical works of the earlier 
poets which were couched in 
pure Bengali mixed with Per¬ 
sian words commonly under¬ 
stood by the people, the writers 
of “punthis” introduced many 
difficult and uncommon Arabic 
and Persian words un-intelli- 
gible alike to the Muslim 
and Hindu masses. This was 
as reactionary in spirit as 
the attempt of the Hindu 
Pandits to introduce into the 
Bengali language unnecessarily 
difficult words of Sanskritic ori¬ 
gin and to banish from it many 
natural words of Persian origin 
that had been sanctioned by 
common usage. The situation 
was very unhappy in so far as 
the relation between the Hindus 
and Mohammedans was concern¬ 
ed, and led to a schism in Ben¬ 
gali literature creating practic¬ 
ally a Hinduized Bengali and 
another Muslimized Bengali. 
The latter soon fell into dis¬ 
favour owing to the rapid sink¬ 
ing of the Muslims in the 
social and political scale under 
the British rule, while the 
former flourished due to the 
great impetus of the English 
education whole-heartedly ad¬ 
opted by the Hindus. One 
noticeable effect of this un¬ 
fortunate state was that the 
Hindus began, in the course of 
about 50 years to look down 
upon their contemporary Mus¬ 
lim neighbours who had been 
reduced to great poverty and 
distress and had lost their Per¬ 


sian culture without being able 
to adopt a substitute one. 

The higher class Muslims still 
persisted in regarding Urdu as 
their mother tongue and utterly 
neglected Bengali literature. In 
the meantime a host of Hindu 
writers, Ram Mohan Roy, Ish- 
war Chandra, Madhusudan, Dina 
Bandhu Mittra, Bankim Chan¬ 
dra, Bhudeb Mukherji, Hem 
Chandra, Nabin Chandra, Dwi- 
jendra Lai, Keshab Sen, Viveka- 
nanda, Ramesh Datta, Sarat 
Chatter ji, Pramatha Chow- 
dhury, Rabindranath, Ramendra 
Sunder Tribedi—to mention 
only a few—produced a quantity 
of prose writings as well as 
poetry that completely trans¬ 
formed Bengali literature and 
raised it from rural folk-litera¬ 
ture to the level of World lite¬ 
rature. This period is rightly 
called the most glorious period 
of Bengali literature rich in 
lyrics, dramas, fictions, short 
stories, narratives, disputations 
and what not. But unfortunate¬ 
ly, due to causes already men¬ 
tioned, the Muslim contribution 
in this period is practically nil. 
‘‘The Mahasmasman Kabya” of 
Kaikobad, and “Vishad Sindhu” 
of Mir Musharraf Husain are 
perhaps the only works by Mus¬ 
lim authors worth mentioning. 
Of novels, short-stories, dramas 
and other branches of literature 
there is practically nothing 
worth noting. Thus it happened 
that after a glorious start in the 
early period of poetry, the Mus- 
salmans took up a secondary 
role in literature, and the great¬ 
est praise that could be bestow¬ 
ed on Kaikobad, Mir Mushar¬ 
raf, Munshi Riyazuddin and 
others was that their language 
was so chaste, that is to say, so 
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Sanskritic, that it was indistin¬ 
guishable from the writings of 
Hindu authors. In short, the 
Hindus completely captured the 
field and obsessed by a new re¬ 
vivalism under Bankim Chandra, 
created a literature that was 
entirely or almost entirely an 
expression of Hindu culture and 
ideology, Muslim culture being 
obliterated and perhaps dis¬ 
dained through ignorance. It is 
a significant fact that even to¬ 
day the Bengali Hindus know 
or care to know more about 
European culture and Christian 
religion than about Muslim cul¬ 
ture and Islamic religion, inspite 
of the contiguity of Hindus and 
Muslims in the same country for 
more than a millennium. 

Reaction to such a situation is 
but natural. Gradually a con¬ 
sciousness of utter helplessness 
dawned upon the Mussalmans 
They attributed their backward¬ 
ness to the neglect of their reli¬ 
gious precepts, but failed to re¬ 
cognise their want of adaptibi- 
iity to the new circumstances. 
So the reaction in literature took 
the shape of wails for Islam and 
the Muslims. Ismail Husain 
Shirazi produced some fiery li¬ 
terature of the propaganda type 
with the object of showing off 
Islam and its heroes at the ex¬ 
pense of Hinduism and their 
customs. Mozammel Huq, Az- 
har Ali, Syed Imdad Ali, Akram 
Khan, Dr. Shahidullah and 
others wrote literature calculat¬ 
ed to educate the Muslims in 
their History and traditions. 
These had their effect in goading 
the Muslims to a certain sense 
of pride in their faith and instill¬ 
ing into them some degree of 
self-confidence. As already men- 
tioned, “Mahasmasman Kabya” 


and “Vishad Sindhu’’ were the 
only productions that could be 
called artistic. If we add to 
these pure research work, men¬ 
tion must be made of Akram 
Khan^s “Mustafa Charit'^ and 
“Quran”; Abdul Karim Sahitya 
Visharad's “Collection of Pun- 
thi’s”; Dr. Enamul Huq's “Ben¬ 
gali Literature in the Royal 
Court of Arakan”; Mansuruddin 
Ahmed’s “Haramani”; Qazi 
Akram Hussain’s “History of Is¬ 
lam”; Akbaruddin’s “Muslim 
Contribution to the Sciences”; 
Barkatullah’s “Parashya Pra- 
tiva”; Abul Hasnath’s “Socio¬ 
logy”; Qazi Abdul Wadud’s 
“Goethe”; Ghulam Mustafa’s 
“Vishwa Nabi”; Saiyeedullah’s 
“Afghan Amir Charit”; Ibrahim 
Khan’s “Khalid-er-Samar Smir- 
ti” and a few other more or less 
solid works in Bengali. 

But among the living authors 
of Bengal, undoubtedly, the 
greatest personality is the poet 
Nazrul Islam. Indeed, it was he 
alone that raised the prestige 
of Muslim writers in the eyes of 
the Hindu authors and the Hin¬ 
du public. Nazrul Islam’s great 
vitality in style as well as in 
life, his great variety of expres¬ 
sion in music and in poetry, his 
range of interest from patriotic 
writings to love poems, from 
Ghazals to Kirtans, from fiction 
to letters of literary grace, con¬ 
tributed to his great popularity. 
He introduced innumerable 
words of Persian and Arabic 
origin into the existing Sanskri- 
tised Bengali. But he did it so 
gracefully, appropriately and 
forcefully that every one con¬ 
sidered it quite natural and 
hailed it as greatly enriching the 
store of Bengali words and in* 
creasing the power of express- 
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ing thought in Bengali. Here 
was a man who set a practical 
standard in the fusion of words 
of foreign origin into the Bengali 
language in a more sparkling 
manner than had hitherto been 
done. His “Bidrohi” has won 
international reputation. His 
“Pujarini’' and ‘‘Rahashyamai- 
yee” can be named in the same 
breath with any fine lyric of the 
world. His ‘^Zaglul/’ “Kamal,” 
“Anwar,” “Riff Sardar” etc. 
would do credit to any Byron of 
any nationality. His songs, both 
classical and modern, have been 
prolific and yet of a uniformly 
high standard as regards tune 
and text. By introducing in his 
songs syllablic emphasis pecu- 
liai' to Urdu and Persian tunes, 
he has made Bengali music more 
forcible and varied in expres¬ 
sion. All these are definite con¬ 
tributions. His intimate know¬ 
ledge of Islamic lore as well as 
Hindu mythology is as won¬ 
derful as that of the great Ala- 
wal. Unfortunately, we have 
not space enough to illustrate 
profusely from his poems. We 
are just giving two or three 
characteristic pieces: — 

In his conception of Heaven 
he writes: — 

“O come ye who will go to 
Heaven. 

Young men and women crowd 
there, the old and aged are 
debarred, 

The vultures of dry Shastras, 
the labourers of the citadel 
of knowledge 

Are forbidden to enter the 
flower garden of Hur-Pari 
and Sharab-Saqi. 


O, come ye, who will go to 
Heaven.” 

In his poem on “Idd-er- 
Chand” he writes thus about 
the oppressed classes: — 

“At the doors of the owners 
of the castles have come 
to-day 

The cultivators, day-labourers 
and biri-wallahs. 

On the occasion of the Idd, 
God has ordered from on 

high 

To get out of your our legiti- 
mate dues. 

O, the owner of the seven¬ 
storied building, open the 
door and see 

Who have come to demand 
their share. 

Until you satisfy our dues, we 
won’t let you attend the 
Idd-Gah. 

Death is our guide, the new 
Idd is come 

We will open the door of 
Firdaus by martyrdom. 

Around us move young sol¬ 
diers of Bengal, 

We don’t care whether they 
are Hindus or Christians or 
Muslims. 

The oppressed have no reli¬ 
gion, we know we are bro¬ 
thers in suffering 

Desirous of freeing mankind 
from the prison house of 
oppression.* 

One of his innumerable love- 
songs runs thus: — 

“My songs like a wounded 
bird fall fluttering at your 
feet, O my darling 
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Lift my song bird, pierced by 
arrows, gently to thy breast; 

O my darling! 

He will meet his death at your 
feet beautiful, unparalleled. 

How lightly he was soaring in 
the Heaven on wings of 
tune! 

But alas! how unobserved you 
pierced him with shafts 
from your eyes! 

O, wonder! what a surge of 
music is flowing from his 
throat in the throes of 
death, 

In death’s agony you produc¬ 
ed the taste of immortality, 
O my hunter!” 

The other contemporary poets 
. dwindle into insignificance in 
the halo of Nazrul’s fame. Only 
Jasimuddin, the pastoral poet 
shines dimly on the bright back¬ 
ground. He has shown a genu¬ 
ine creative ability in the deli¬ 
neation of the humble hopes 
and fears of the rural folk. His 
“Nakshi Kantha-r-Math” has 
won for him an international 
fame. Though he has but one 
tune to his lyre, it must be said 
to his credit that he has made 
it speak well. 

This short survey would be 
incomplete if we did not notice 
a progressive movement started 
some twenty years back by the 
“Muslim Sahitya Samaj” of 
Dacca under the guidance of 
Abul Husain, Abdul Wadud and 
Motaher Husain, and their 
group. The creed of the Samaj 
was “emancipation of intellect,” 
which wanted to test establish¬ 
ed truths and to adopt them or 
to discard them according as 
they were a help or a hindrance 


to life. Man was recognised as 
the centre round which moved 
art and religion. In other words 
religion and art were for man, 
and not man for religion and 
art. These were valued only as 
helpers or beautifiers of life. 
Moreover, they held that there 
was only one religion, the reli¬ 
gion of humanity. Hindus and 
Muslims are creations of man, 
while God’s natural religion, 
call it by whatever name you 
please, is the religion of peace 
and amity between man and 
man, and the complete submis¬ 
sion to the will of God. 

Abul Husain, the man of ac¬ 
tion, wrote his celebrated essay 
on “Adesh-er-Nigraha and Ni- 
shedh-er-Birambana,” that is, 
the oppression of command and 
the patheticness of prohibition. 
Qazi Abdul Wadud, the man ol 
intellect, published his “Nava- 
Paryaya” containing an epoch- 
making article on “Sammohita- 
Mussalman” that is the hypno¬ 
tised Mussalmans, in which he 
said that the Mussalmans were 
worshipping idols in a subtler 
form represented by the religi¬ 
ous scriptures, the name of the 
Prophet, and the observance ol 
rites divorced from the under¬ 
lying spirit. Qazi Motaher Hu¬ 
sain describable, perhaps, as the 
man of feeling, wrote his famous 
essays on ''Ananda-o-Mussal- 
man Samaj”, “Manush Moham¬ 
med,” “Bhuler-Mulya,” “Sangit- 
Charcha - e - Mussalman” and 
“Bengali-r-Samajic Jibana.” All 
these created a stir and commo¬ 
tion, and brought a great deal of 
antagonism from the profession¬ 
al custodians of religion. How¬ 
ever, gradually the outlook of 
the Mullahs of Bengal as re¬ 
gards arts and literature did 
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undergo a profound change, if 
not a complete swing back. 
Also, a section of the student 
community came to regard a 
more catholic relationship be¬ 
tween man and man as natural 
and desirable. 

Among writers influenced di¬ 
rectly or indirectly by the spirit 
of the Sahitya Samaj may be 
mentioned—Abdul Qadar, the 
author of “Kabya-Malancha”; 
Mohammed Qasem, the author 
of “Agami Bar-e-Samapya”; 
Nazirul Islam, the author of 
“Jiban-er-Jayajatra”; Nur Ah¬ 
mad, the author of “Smritidwip” 
and “KajaF’; Abul Mansur 
Ahmad, the author of “Aina”; 
Mansuruddin Ahmed, the author 
of “Paheli July”; Qazi Akram 
Hussain, the author of “Amra- 
Bengali,” “Path-er-Banshi” and 
“Nowroz”; Mahbubul Alam, the 
author of “Mumen-er-Zaban- 
bandi”; Sufia Kamal, the autho¬ 
ress of a great number of fine 
poems; Abul Hasnath, the au¬ 
thor of “Bangla Bhasa-r-Sangs- 
kar”; Shamsul Huda, the author 
of “Kay-ekti-Kavita”; Nurul Mo- 
men, the author of “Rupantar”, 
which created a sensation; Dr. 
Md. Shahidullah, the author of 
some philological works and 
papers on Bengali literature; 
Humayun Kabir, the author of 
“Banglar - Kabya,” “Swapna- 
Sadh” and quite a number of 
excellent essays; Bande Ali 
Mian, the author of “Amanul- 
lah”; Ibrahim Khan, the author 
of several dramas, and a novel 
named “Lakshmi-Chhara”; Di- 
darul Alam, the author of “Fai- 
ya-r-Desh”; Wahidul Alam, the 
author of “Karanafuli-r-Majhi”; 
Abul Fazl, the author of “Chow- 
chir”; Wajed Ali, the author of 
“Maru-Vashkar”, a life of the 


Prophet of the Desert, and 
many others. All of them are 
recognised to be fairly powerful 
writers. 

Among precursors of the Sa¬ 
hitya Samaj, we must gratefully 
remember the names of Mrs. 
R. S. Husain, the authoress of 
“Matichur” full of good humour¬ 
ed satire; Dr. Lutfur Rahman 
the author of “Unnata-Jiban” 
full of sage sayings flowing 
from the depth of his soul; 
Qazi Imdadul Huq, the au¬ 
thor of “Nabi-Kahani” and 
“Abdullah”, a pioneer and 
successful novel based upon 
real facts; and Qazi Anwarul 
Quader who completed the un¬ 
finished part of Imdadul Huq’s 
“Abdullah.” 

Lastly, we must refer to a new 
group of writers of the hyper¬ 
modern school who contend that 
Lipto Rabindranath, the whole 
of Bengali Literature has been 
written from the point of view 
of the middle class people, and 
that the labouring classes or 
the general masses have been 
as much neglected in literature 
as in life. This is the same type 
of objection as we noticed be¬ 
fore in connection with the ba¬ 
nishment of Muslim Culture 
from Bengali Literature. This 
is a healthy sign, and young 
Muslim writers are joining in 
large numbers this group of 
lovers of realism who are ever 
trying to widen the range of the 
subject matter by handling cur¬ 
rent topics of vital importance. 
Though the Hindu writers are 
still calling the tune, we have 
reasons to believe that in the 
course of the next twenty years 
some of our numerous young 
writers such as Munir Chow- 
dhury, Fazlul Karim, Nurul 
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Islam, Syed Nuruddin, Sanaul 
Huq, Abdul Matin, Ali Ashraf, 
All Ahsan, Mohiuddin, Abul 
Husain, Benazir Ahmed, Fazlur 
Rahman, Farrokh Ahmed, Ah- 
san Habib, Showkat Osman, 
Abul Kalam Shamsuddin, Abdul 
Alim Razi, Zulfikar Haider, Idris 
Ahmed, Abu Rushd, Talebur 
Rahman, Abdul Mowdud, Ami- 
nur Rahman, Abdus Salam, Ma- 
tul Islam and their friends will 
come to the fore and attain dis¬ 
tinction in all branches of lite¬ 
rature. 

In order to appraise the Con¬ 
tribution of Muslims to Ben¬ 
gali Literature, an absolute view 
might be entirely misleading. It 
is rather the relative view that 
counts. Thus we see at once 
that among old Bengali poets 
against Faizullah, Daulat Qazi, 
Alawal and Syed Sultan, there 
are Krithibas, Kasiram, Chan- 
didas, Vidyapati, Mukundaram 
and Bharat Chandra. If we con¬ 
sider the Muslim patronage and 
the influence of Muslim culture 
on the Vaishnava literature, we 
may perhaps say that “honours 
are easy.” During the period of 
Muslim non-co-operation and 
subsequent reaction the Muslim 
contribution is immeasurably 
small in comparison, even tak¬ 
ing into account the separate 
Punthi Sahitya for the Mus¬ 
lim masses. In the Muslim crea¬ 
tive phase, inspite of Nazrul Is¬ 
lam, Abdul Wadud, Jasimuddin, 
Humayun Kabir, Abul Has- 


nath, Abul Mansur, and others, 
the total quantity of high class 
production by Muslims is not 
even five per cent of the whole, 
when account is taken of fiction, 
short stories, scientific and phi¬ 
losophic writings, history, cri¬ 
ticism, drama, etc. In the im¬ 
mediate present, when the hy¬ 
per-moderns are chalking out 
their own paths, the group of 
the young Muslim writers and 
their friends and colleagues 
would seem to be a hopelessly 
minor group in the company of 
Gopal Haider, Bibhuti Banerji, 
Tarasankar, Bishnu De, and 
others. Here also we have to 
rely on hopes of the future. 

But strange and paradoxical 
as it may seem, the illiterate 
Muslim peasants of Bengal have 
an overwhelming superiority in 
the field of ballads. Indeed, 
their natural sense of artistic 
beauty have proved to be not a 
whit inferior to that of the so- 
called cultured Hindu or Mus¬ 
lim gentry. This opinion of com¬ 
petent European and American 
judges is, a sharp pointer to the 
artificial atmosphere, in which 
the upper class Bengalis both 
Hindus and Muslims, have 
hitherto kept themselves enve¬ 
loped. Indeed, the hyper-mo¬ 
derns have partially cleared the 
fog and already show prospects 
of creating a more glorious li¬ 
terature pulsating with life. So, 
with praise for our peasants and 
faith in our young men, we con¬ 
clude this brief survey. 
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TT is sad to reflect that very 
^ little attention has so far been 
paid to the subject of the Muslim 
Contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of Hindi Literature. Those 
who are interested in the history 
of Islamic Culture limit their 
enquiry only to the study of the 
rise and fall of the Muslim 
Empire in India. But a mere 
study of the growth and expan¬ 
sion of the Muslim Empire does 
not, in my opinion, constitute 
the true history of the evolu¬ 
tion of Islamic Culture in India. 
For, the Muslim Empire in 
India like all other empires of 
the world could not but be the 
creation of politicians whose 
policies of State were governed 
more by political considerations 
of the age than by the precepts 
of Islam. The merits or demerits 
of the Muslim rulers of India 
were, therefore, their own; and 
it would be wrong to pass a 
judgement on Islam from the 
acts of those rulers and kings 
whose main business was state¬ 
craft and not Islam! If we desire 
to form a correct appreciation 
of Islam and its great contribu¬ 
tion to the development of a 
6 


greater India during the last six 
or seven hundred years, we 
should study the writings of 
those spiritual leaders of Islam 
who lived with the masses of 
India and worked for their 
betterment, by precept and 
example, in the Islamic spirit of 
unselfish purpose and love. 
Happily, the writings of the 
Muslim authors and saints, that 
led to the creation of a New 
India, still survive in Hindi! 
The rich treasure of Muslim 
writings in Hindi still remains 
unearthed. It will require 
generations of Hindi scholars to 
collect all the material, to classi¬ 
fy it and to fully appreciate its 
value. The harvest is rich but 
the workers are few! I have, in 
my own list, names of at least 
five hundred Muslim authors 
and their works in Hindi, some 
of which are the best exposition 
of Islam dressed in an Indian 
language. These writings bear 
testimony to the fact how wise¬ 
ly the Muslim saints and 
authors made use of their 
opportunity of mixing with the 
Hindus and forming a living 
contact with them through their 
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own language and literature, to 
the mutual benefit of both. The 
Muslim Empire in India may for 
its own reasons have passed 
away, but, thanks to the efforts 
of the Muslim saints and poets 
of Hindi, that Islam which is not 
of this world, has, to the benefit 
of Hindus and other Indian 
peoples, come to slay. The 
spirit of Islam has permeated 
into Hindu homes through the 
medium of Hindi which, as I 
shall presently show, was, for 
this purpose, first formulated 
and standardized by the Muslim 
pioneers in the field. 

It must not be forgotten that 
Muslims were the first to employ 
the indigenous language or 
Hindi for a literary purpose, 
which, as we know, was totally 
neglected by the Brahmans as a 
vulgar speech unworthy of 
attention. At this crucial period 
of Indian history when the old 
religion had lost its hold upon 
the public mind and superstitious 
practices lingered among the un¬ 
educated classes, Muslim writers 
endeavoured to hand down 
in Hindi the creative philosophy 
of Islam that revitalized the 
Indian people. In those dark 
ages of spiritual anarchy, the 
Muslim saints and writers set 
themselves to the brilliant task 
of inculcating truths of Islam as 
a Universal religion of peace, 
which brought comfort to the 
common man through the 
medium of his own mother- 
tongue, namely, Hindi. They 
went on writing, one after an¬ 
other, short love-stories in Hindi 
verse that served the higher 
purpose of an inner meaning of 
divine love and peace as 
envisaged by Islam. Thus 
Qutban wrote the Mriga- 


vati, and Manjhan came up with 
the Madhumaliti. Jayasi gave 
us the precious gift of the 
Padmavati. Usman figured 
with the Chitravali and Nur 
Mohammed, in his turn, made a 
noble present of the Indravati. 
Under the warmth of the 
Islamic message of universal 
love and peace, the fading 
spirit of India blossomed forth 
like a lotus under the bright 
rays of the morning sun. 

It was not the way of these 
Muslim poets of Hindi to pick up 
holes with the Indian peoples 
for their defects in a right 
understanding of true religion, 
On the contrary they identified 
themselves with the people, 
entered into their lives with a 
true insight marked with 
sympathy and elevated them to 
a higher level by sublimating 
their thoughts and customs in 
the light of Islam truly inter¬ 
preted as a religion of peace. 
Thus, in literature, ancient 
Hindu cults such as that of 
Radha and Krishna; festivals 
such as Holi and Basant; were 
given a higher meaning in con¬ 
sonance with the spirit of divine 
love as revealed in Islam. This 
fusion of thought brought about 
a new life, and India was 
re-born with a united culture. 
The new life gave birth to a 
new literature, namely, Hindi. 
Thus under the lofty inspiration 
of the Muslim poets of Hindi, 
the greatest but most silent 
revolution had passed over the 
minds of the Indian people dur¬ 
ing the last few centuries pro¬ 
ducing a new and greater India. 
Indeed, it would be true to 
speak of these Muslim saints 
and writers of Hindi poetry 
that they found India of brick 
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but left it of marble. Rightly did 
Bharatendu Harish Chandra, 
father of modern Hindi poetry, 
pay his homage to the Muslim 
writers of Hindi. “For the sake 
of these Muslim men of God, I 
would sacrifice crores of 
Hindus,’' says Bharatendu: 

In order to take their message 
of good-will and peace to the 
Indian people at large, the Mus¬ 
lim writers had made a special 
use of Hindi. In defence of 
Hindi, says Jayasi in his Padma- 
vati, ‘It is immaterial what 
language you speak as long as 
you feel sure that you speak the 
language of love’;— 

Shah Barakat Ullah, author 
of the Pem-Prakash when 
charged as to why he was 
wasting his words on Hindi 
retorted by saying a Hindi 
proverl^ 

Some people were fond of 
sons and some of daughters. He 
was fond of his daughter, 
Hindi. 

Amir Khusro set up a form 
for Hindi verse as Insha Ullah 
Khan did for Hindi prose. 
Malik Mohammed Jayasi by 
writing the Padmavati in a 
mixed form of Dohas and Chan- 
pais, showed the way to Tulsidas 
how to write his Hindi Rama- 
yana in that popular style which 
had attracted the people. The 
Sufi-school of Hindi poetry 
made a unique contribution of 
its own to Hindi literature by 
making an appeal to ‘Sugges¬ 
tion’ which is the soul of all 
true peotry. The Muslim 


writers of Hindi, who were 
mostly scholars of Arabic and 
Persian, enriched Hindi by 
clothing it with new ideas and 
turns of expression drawn from 
the ancient classics. Some of 
the best Hindi couplets were 
from the pen of Muslim writers 
as the one below on “eyes”;— 

(Some of the finest mataphors 
ever conceived in Hindi came 
from the rich imagination of the 
Muslim writers as the one 
below on Sati, burning on a 
funeral pyre. Compared to “a 
lotus blossoming in the fire”) — 



These two examples alone would 
show the terrible concentra¬ 
tion of speech with which the 
Muslim writers had invigorated 
Hindi poetry. 

I shall quote below a few 
leading examples of Muslim 
writers who set up a standard 
for Hindi poety—its style and 
purpose. There were all classes 
of Muslims who wrote on all 
classes of subjects in Hindi. 
There were Muslim-poetesses 
such as Shaikh Rangrezan, Taj 
and Begum Rupavati. There 
were kings who were poets such 
as Mohammed Shah, Azam 
Shah and Bahadur Shah. There 
were poet-saints such as Niza- 
muddin Auliya, Yari Shah and 
Shah Barakat Ullah. There is a 
large galaxy of Muslim com¬ 
posers of Hindi songs, who in¬ 
vented new musical tunes such 
as Thumri, Thappa and Dadra. 
The Hindi poetry of the Muslim 
writers is characterized by two 
chief qualities, namely, grace* 
fulness of diction and richness 
of thought. 
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Let US now begin with Amir 
Khusro, the pioneer of Hindi 
literature who lived in the 13th 
century. Hindi is indebted to 
Khusro for his pahelis, mukari- 
yan, do-sakhune, nisbaten, suhag, 
vihag and a number of rekhtas 
and songs. Khusro was remark¬ 
able for his copious flow of 
language. He may be compared 
to a bee rifling the sweets of 
many flowers and finishing his 
work to perfection in Hindi. 
His command of the language is 
so perfect and his phraseology 
so idiomatic as to defy transla¬ 
tion. Note, for example: — 

iiSp) 

(/tv 

(jC; 

Another land-mark in Hindi 
poetry is the Padmavati of 
Malik Mohammed Jayasi (1518 
A.D.), which is a master-piece 
in its own way and is the 
precursor of the Ramayana of 
Tulsidas. Jayasi possessed the 
greatest genius of all Hindi 
poets who wrote ‘suggestive’ 
poetry. He is so full of poetic 
fire! Indeed, Jayasi was the 
first to secure for Hindi a place 
in the Commonwealth of 
Letters. His Padmavati with 
its lofty flights of inspiration is 
the most touching piece of 
poetry that has been left by the 
ancients. Says Jayasi— 

Another poet highly praised is 
Abdul Rahim Khan Khanan 
(1556-1629 A.D.) who is also a 
scholar of Sanskrit, Arabic, 


Persian and Turkish. He brings 
a variety of gifts from many 
languages and places them at 
the feet of Hindi. His Satsai 
leads the way for similar words 
to follow in Hindi. The age of 
Rahim was the age of the sun¬ 
shine of Hindi poetry when it 
was nursed with such care and 
affection in the Court of the 
Great Moghuls. Hindi gets re¬ 
fined with the refinement of the 
Moghul Court. It will ever re¬ 
main indebted to Rahim for his 
simple style combined with 
grace and dignity of thought. 
Says Rahim— 

^shjSj I. ( r) 

Raskhan, a Pathan of Delhi, 
(1558-1628) marks a high water¬ 
mark of devotional poetry in 
Hindi. He enriches the poetry 
of the Bhagavatas with a mystic 
sense of love conveyed through 
the melody of his speech: 

Shah Barakat Ullah (1660— 
1729) a saint-poet, by writ¬ 
ing the Pem-Prakash has 
placed Hindi literature under a 
deep debt of gratitude. His 
majestic outbursts of song 
diversified with philosophical 
speculation are a source of uni¬ 
que pleasure and admiration. 
His lyric compositions are so 
finished, his sentiments so vivid, 
his imagination so lively, his 
words so happily chosen, his 
vision so clear and the purpose 
of his poetry so ennobling and 
humane that he deserves the 
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title of ‘Shah’ not only among 
the saints but also among the 
ranks of Hindi poets. His sub¬ 
lime poem, ‘the spring of love’, 
is simply untranslatable! 



For its inner meaning, compare 
the Persian verse. 



Here is a piece of tough 
metaphysics resolved into soft 
and sonorous Hindi poetry— 


Compare, the Persian couplet: 

Finally the spirit of gaiety and 
sprightfulness conveyed to 
Hindi poetry by Muslim writers 
such as Shaikh Rangrezan, a 
Muslim lady, may be noted in 
her following verse marked 
with “sweet reasonableness.” 

Thus, from this brief survey, 
it will be seen that the debt of 
Hindi poetry to Muslim writers 
is great; and as many more 
Muslim works in Hindi still 
lying unpublished are brought 
to light, it will become still 
greater! 




URDU 

The Progressive Language of 
India 

By 

Mr. Syed Mumtaz Hussain, m.a. 


THE story of the development 
of the Urdu language is quite 
interesting. It is the story of a 
language which has made pro¬ 
gress through a span of five 
centuries, absorbing newer 
vocabulary in each of its stages 
of development. Its progress is 
continuing with newer beauty 
in thought and content. 

As regards the origin of this 
word ‘Urdu,’ a mist of vagueness 
still shrouds it. It is the com¬ 
mon belief that ‘Urdu’ is a 
Turkish word meaning bazar. 
It has been assumed that ‘bazar’ 
was the centre of communica¬ 
tion between the Muslim 
soldiers and the local popula¬ 
tion. As a result of that Urdu 
was an attempt on the part of 
the Turkish and Muslim soldiers 
to pick up the local language. 
This theory has been advanced 
chiefly in view of the fact that 
today Urdu language has 13% of 
Persian and Arabic words. To 
my view this is not correct be¬ 
cause in the early stages of 
Urdu language Persian and 
Arabic words had a very insigni¬ 
ficant ratio in the vocabulary of 
the Urdu language. Secondly, 
the word ‘Urdu* was popularised 
in the time of Bahadur Shah 
‘Zafar.’ Earlier to that this 


language was either known by 
the name of Hindi as Mir and 
Ghalib used this word, or by the 
name of ‘Rekhta’ meaning com¬ 
pound. If we take the latter 
word it is very near to our con¬ 
viction that Urdu is a Sanskrit 
word derived from ‘urd’ mean¬ 
ing compound. As regards the 
origin of this language there is 
no gainsaying that it is 
‘Khari Boli’ which has been in¬ 
fluenced not only by the Per¬ 
sian language but by the local 
dialects also. Now I will deal 
with it in its historical progress. 

THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT 
OF URDU LANGUAGE 

Since we have the written 
specimens of Urdu prose and 
poetry of the times of Bahmini 
Kingdom, it is generally pre¬ 
sumed that Urdu first started 
from Deccan. But this is not 
true. In the first place, the 
Urdu of the Deccan is all 
in all a form of ‘Khari Boli’ 
integrated with quite a big 
number of South Indian dialects. 
It. is known to all that ‘Khari 
Boli’ was a local dialect of Delhi 
and Muttra. How this language 
could migrate to the South 
instead of being made popular 
in the North? It shows that the 
picture is reverse. It was the 
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tradition of India since the times 
of Ashok that the patois of Delhi 
had become the language of 
communication all over India. 

Much before the Moghul 
rulers recognised ‘Khari Boli’ as 
a commonly spoken language 
because of its affinity with 
‘Braj,’ ‘Rajasthani/ ‘Magadhi/ 
‘Avadhi/ and ‘Bundelkhandi/ a 
preliminary ground was pre¬ 
pared for the absorption of 
Arabic and Persian words since 
the times of first Arab settlers 
in Sind. Later on when Shah- 
buddin Ghori made his lieuten¬ 
ant to rule from Lahore, it be¬ 
came a centre of a new cultural 
activity from where Persian 
language radiated its influence 
all over the North and West of 
India. Chandra Dardai who 
was a court poet of Prithvi Raj 
used a large number of such 
Persian and Arabic words which 
had become common in India. 
This was true not only in 
‘Rajasthani’ but in other dialects 
too, for instance Surdas also 
used a number of Persian and 
Arabic words in his ‘Braj’ 
poetry. So Malik Mohammed 
Jaysi did in ‘Avadhi.’ It means 
that a common vocabulary was 
in the offing when the Moghuls 
made Delhi their capital. Akbar 
was the first ruler, who realised 
that to be part of the population 
of this sub-continent it was 
necessary to give encouragement 
to the local dialects. Further, 
his policy of merging the 
Muslim culture with that of 
the Hindus, laid the basis of a 
common language. It was 
under this influence that even 
some of the Persian poets, for 
instance Urfi and Kaleem, made 
use of Indian words in their 
Persian poetry in the times of 


Jahangir. Long before Urdu 
was made popular in the states 
of Bijapur and Golcunda, Amir 
Khusro, who was residing in 
Delhi had laid the basis of this 
language in his ‘dohas,’ ‘makkar- 
nis’ and ‘pahelis.’ It denotes 
that ‘Khari Boli,’ integrated with 
a very small number of Persian 
and Arabic words, had assumed 
the importance of the most com¬ 
monly understood language of 
India. This necessity alone had 
forced the hands of the Bah- 
mini rulers to adopt Urdu as 
their court language. But there 
were other factors too which 
made this language popular in 
India. Firstly, we have to take 
cognisance of the Bhakti move¬ 
ment, which inspired a new 
source of poetic activity in India 
in all its length and breadth. 
The Muslim sufis finding this 
movement very near to their 
heart, as it stood for no distinc¬ 
tion between man and man, ad¬ 
vanced their own notion of suf- 
ism which was not very much 
dissimilar to Hindu mysticism. 
Although Persian was the court 
language yet it was foreign to 
the masses. Hence if any mes¬ 
sage was to be given to the 
masses, the only way to convey 
it, was to use their language. 
Because of this necessity all the 
sufis illustrated their own 
notion of mysticism in the forms 
of ‘masnavis’ written in a 
language which could be said to 
be of the common people. It is 
not without coincidence that all 
the early poets of the Deccan as 
well as of the Northern India, 
were sufis. It is worth noting 
that the first Urdu prose speci¬ 
mens are the translations of 
Persian pamphlets on mysticism. 
But before we come to prose Jet 
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US keep ourselves to the devel¬ 
opment of poetry alone. 

Secondly, the Bahmini rulers 
were Shias, who for the first 
time made ‘majlis’ a court 
practice. It was here that 
elegies on the tragedy of Kar¬ 
bala were read out. Formerly, 
the Persian elegies served this 
purpose, but later on, when it 
became a matter of communi¬ 
cating to the common people, 
elegies were written in Urdu. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, the ruler of 
Bijapur, and Sultan Quli Qutub 
Shah, the ruler of Golcunda, 
composed elegies in Urdu or the 
Deccani language as we know it 
today. Apart from this paro¬ 
chial poetry, love poetry, under 
the influence of mysticism, also 
made its beginnings in the same 
territory. Firaqi, Siraj, and 
Ziaee are the best known poets 
of the Deccan who composed 
‘ghazals’ in the Persian meter, 
imbibing the best traditions of 
Hindi ‘geet.’ The best of the 
Deccan poets is Wali, who is 
supposed to be the Chaucer of 
Urdu poetry. By chance he was 
also the first Urdu poet who 
compiled his anthology in the 
Persian style. It is amazing 
that when Wali visited Delhi 
for the first time in the reign of 
Mohammed Shah he was given 
rather a cold reception because 
Deccani language was slightly 
different from the polished 
language of Delhi. It was be¬ 
cause of this that Saadullah 
‘Gulshan,’ a sufi poet of Delhi 
advised him to make his 
language more polished and use 
the contents of Persian ‘ghazals.’ 
Later on when he visited Delhi 
in the year 1722 with a revised 
version of his ‘deevan’ he was 
warmly welcomed by the local 


poets. The simple diction and 
the charming imageries of Wali 
so much inspired the local poets 
of Delhi that all of them were 
awakened to the potentialities of 
Urdu language as a diction of 
poetry. 

POETRY IN NORTHERN 
INDIA 

Mysticism was still the domi¬ 
nating ideological super-struc¬ 
ture of India. Thus it is not 
without reason that in Northern 
India too mysticism held its 
sway in the composition of Urdu 
‘ghazal.' Abroo, Shakir Najee, 
Shaikh Sharaf, were the pio¬ 
neers of Urdu poetry in North¬ 
ern India. Although there is 
not much of depth in their 
poetry nor is it voluminous in 
quantity, yet it has a naive 
simplicity of its own as if it has 
sprung from the hearts of the 
common people. But the begin¬ 
ning was not bad. It was 
followed by a most productive 
and glorious period which the 
Urdu poetry has to its credit. 
Mir Taqi Mir, Sauda, Mir Hasan, 
Khwaja Mir 'Dard' and Mazhar 
Janj ana are the pillars of Urdu 
poetry. If we put aside Sauda 
as a ‘qaseeda’ writer who has 
used a very heavy vocabulary 
of Persian words, the rest of the 
above mentioned have used a 
diction so simple and charming 
that never for a moment there 
is a laboured effort of putting in 
Persian words in place of Hindi. 
This chastity in diction was a 
result of their outlook in life and 
their source of inspiration. All 
of them were ‘sufis’ in one way 
or other, who lived a simple and 
arduous life making the cause of 
the people as their own. The 
touching pathos in Mir’s poetry. 
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as symbolised in the tragedy of 
one man, is the common tragedy 
of the toiling men, who were 
under the grip of feudal fatal¬ 
ism. Along with it there is a 
deep-rooted tradition of human¬ 
ism in their poetry which made 
no distinction between man and 
man. Mir’s poetry is motivated 
all through by the concept of 
love which is the be all and end 
all of our existence. 

Muhabbat ne karha hai 
zulmat se noor; 

Na hoti muhabbat na hot a 

zahoor. 

When approach in life is 
humane and full of love for 
fellow-beings, it is but natural 
that poetry bases itself on the 
sub-soil of cultural traditions. 
It is because of this that all these 
poets have used a language of 
the common people without 
making an attempt to adroit it 
by the influx of Persian words. 

The second period of Urdu 
poetry is still more glorious. By 
the attempts of Mir Taqi Mir, 
Sauda, and Mir Hasan a solid 
basis of Urdu ‘ghazaV was laid 
which has a great deal of simi¬ 
larity with the Persian ‘ghazaF 
in its spirit and form. At the 
same time it is indigenous too. 
If one has to look for the Ve- 
dantic lyricism and purified 
mystic vision of a Holy Man, the 
poetry of Mir Taqi Mir is an 
indication of that. In the same 
period no less important a figure 
than Nazir Akbarabadi 
was residing at Agra. As 
regards the diction of his poetry 
it is nearer to the language of 
the common people than that of 


Mir or the poets of Delhi. For 
this reason he was for a long 
time in oblivion as his language 
was not the standard language 
of Delhi, but with the march of 
the common people he has come 
on top of them. In addition to 
his popular vocabulary of words 
which he has used with the 
natural outgrowth of a virulent 
and fertile language he has made 
use of a number of profane and 
unholy themes which hereto¬ 
fore were not considered worth 
the range of great literature. It 
would not be an exaggeration to 
say that Vazir is the only traba- 
dour poet of Urdu language who 
roamed from place to place 
singing his songs. This was not 
without profit on his part as it 
lent him a first hand knowledge 
of the lives of the people with 
all their festivities and sorrows. 
There is hardly a theme, touch¬ 
ing the life of the people with¬ 
out the distinction of caste, creed 
and community, that has not 
come in his grasp. He sang of 
the religious practices of the 
Hindus and Muslims alike and 
portrayed their miseries, their 
day to day struggles of life and 
their inborn treasure of happi¬ 
ness with an unparalleled sim¬ 
plicity and music. But as re¬ 
gards the general trend of Urdu 
poetry his individuality and 
genius remains an oasis for a 
long time to come. Later on 
when Urdu poetry enters into 
its second stage of development, 
which is known as the age of 
Ghalib, simplicity in thought is 
given place to an intellectualised 
vision of human life and emo¬ 
tion. This loss was not without 
its gains. Urdu poetry 
widen^ its range from the 
direct expression of simple emo- 
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tion and feelings to a sensitive 
analysis of complex and rich ex¬ 
periences of life. At the same 
time there was an attempt to 
polish the old and crude expres¬ 
sions into savoury and refined 
ones. Many of the old words 
were chiselled and their intona¬ 
tions were changed. New 
phrases were brought in, by the 
use of Persian words. Almost a 
new diction of Urdu poetry was 
given birth to in the works of 
Zauq, Ghalib and Momin. As 
regards the content the mystic 
pallor was rung aside and the 
concept of a wordly love was 
created in their ‘ghazals.’ Momin 
was the pioneer in this task. 
But if the Urdu poetry would 
have contented itself with this 
paltry achievement only its 
stature would not have been so 
great as it is today. Ghalib in¬ 
vaded a new temple, searched 
for the unexplored avenues of 
human psychology and climbed 
across the borders of human 
consciousness. If on the earth 
he espoused the rightful claim 
of man to live a happy and 
pleasure-yielding life, he also 
questioned the wisdom of God 
and the logic of the next world. 
Although Ghalib derided many 
values of life and violently at¬ 
tacked the ideological super¬ 
structure of his time, yet he 
never lost love for life and for 
the mankind. This humane and 
nervous reaction to life lent him 
a vision worth that of the gods 
of Olympus. It is because of 
this cosmopolitan outlook in life 
and an universal generalisation 
of experiences that he has been 
acclaimed as one of the greatest 
poets of Asia. The poetry of 
Ghalib is an indication of the 
inherent potentialities of Urdu 


language to become the most 
advanced language of the East. 
It is rather sad that in the 
following period when the seat 
of ‘belle-letters' was shifted 
from Delhi to Lucknow due to 
the calamity of 1857, Urdu 
language suffered a setback in 
its richness as regards its 
content although it flourished 
with added plumes in form. 
Lucknow has rightly been des¬ 
cribed as the seat of artificial 
culture—this artificiality in 
culture left its mark on the 
language and literature both. 
Although Nasikh was a contem¬ 
porary of Ghalib, he was 
completely differentiated from 
the general trend of Delhi School 
of poetry. His main skill lay in 
coining new expressions and 
hair-splitting of subtle ideas. 
His art fell from the creative 
function to sheer workmanship. 
But he has made up his loss in 
other directions. He prepared 
a new dictionary of Urdu langu¬ 
age, polished the idioms, chafed 
the rough edges of indigenous 
words and passed a final judg¬ 
ment on slang and archaic 
words. It was mainly the effort 
of Nasikh which made the Urdu 
of Lucknow authentic all over 
India. It would rather be too 
much to say that it was a puerile 
effort because sometime or 
other, Urdu language was to be 
standardised. The real setback 
which Urdu got was not so 
much in this domain as in other 
directions. The age of Nawab 
Saadat Ali Khan is best-known 
for its decadent harem morals. 
To cater the moods of a licen¬ 
tious nawab a host of sycho- 
phants assembled around him. 
Urdu poetry was pulled down 
from its pedestal to serve an 
ignoble cause. Juraat end Ran- 
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geen, two great geniuses simply 
played the pranks and laid the 
foundation of effeminate poetry 
in Urdu. But with the annexa¬ 
tion of Lucknow in the British 
territory this moribund culture 
evaporated fast. The people 
were left soul-less and helpless. 
A number of little fries, for 
instance Hind, Saba, Wazir, 
Amir Minai, and Jalil made best 
of their efforts to catch up the 
tune of Delhi but they failed 
miserably because the source of 
inspiration was wrung out of 
their souls. The only solitary 
figure worth the name and 
reputation is Dagh who carried 
forward the torch of Delhi 
School. But as the remnant 
spiritual support of the Muslims 
was given a deathblow in the 
year 1857, he was left with no 
other source of inspiration but 
a degraded love of the prosti¬ 
tutes. Life was there, but it did 
not ennoble a man to higher 
ambitions. After Dagh, a poet, 
here and there made not an in¬ 
significant mark in ‘ghazal,’ but 
speaking comparatively he was 
like a candle amidst the stars of 
Urdu poetry. The first great 
poet who administered a kick to 
the rotten and stereo-typed 
tradition of Urdu poetry was 
Haali. He evaluated the old 
literature in the light of social 
consciousness and purposeful 
activity. He came out with the 
slogan that if literature has any 
significance in our life it has to 
serve our basic needs — eco¬ 
nomic and spiritual. He whip¬ 
ped the slumbering Muslim 
community to an awareness of 
its destiny and place in the 
comity of nations. It was just 
in the tradition of Haali that 
Iqbal advances his new concept 
of life and literature. To him 


literature is nothing but a 
weapon in our struggle for exis¬ 
tence and a mirror to our accu¬ 
mulative experiences of life. 
Conscious of the responsibility 
of an artist, living in a society, 
he made slavery of India his 
first target. In his ardent love 
for the freedom of India he 
demolished the concepts of two 
nations which the British had 
engendered between the two 
communities of India. I would 
not go into the political causes 
which made him change his 
views later on but so much is 
certain that his love for freedom 
of India and for the well-being 
of mankind was unpolluted till 
the end of his time. For the 
first time Urdu poetry gained 
the social consciousness which 
was shelved for a long time. 
Iqbal is not only a great poet of 
Urdu but he is one of the great¬ 
est of the world. His contribu¬ 
tion is not only in the domain of 
literature but he has also en¬ 
riched the vocabulary of Urdu 
language and has added a flexi¬ 
bility to its expressive capacity. 
His poetry demonstrates that 
Urdu language is capable of giv¬ 
ing expression to high philo¬ 
sophical thoughts with a logical 
consistency. Before I come to 
the present times and illustrate 
the many-sided activities of 
Urdu language as a developed 
medium, fulfilling all our needs 
of life, I would give a brief re¬ 
sume of Urdu prose as it has 
developed within the last two 
centuries. 

URDU PROSE 

The history of Urdu prose is 
not much different from that of 
its poetry, although it followed 
the latter after big gaps. The 
early prose specimens of the 
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16th and 17th centuries are the 
translations of the Persian 
pamphlets on mysticism. But it 
never developed as a language 
of our daily communications and 
writing till the year 1801 when 
the Fort William College at 
Calcutta engaged some of the 
prominent figures to write books 
in Urdu so that the British may 
have a model to follow. Mir 
Amman, the first Urdu prose 
writer, is by chance one of the 
best prose writers of Urdu 
language. He translated or ren¬ 
dered from original ‘Nau Tarz-e- 
Murassa’ a Persian story book 
into Urdu known as ‘Chahar 
Darvesh.’ The classic simpli¬ 
city of the book and the power¬ 
ful narration of the stories with 
all the dramatic colours, sus¬ 
pense and poignancy is still the 
most fascinating collection of 
stories. In the same year a few 
other books were translated by 
Sher Ali ‘Afros’ and others but 
they are not worth mentioning 
their names. After a lapse of 
thirty-two years Mirza Rajab 
Ali Beg ‘Suroor,' a literateur of 
Lucknow wrote a fantastic story 
known as ‘Fasana-e-Ajaib’ in a 
highly decorative and adroit 
style. It is very near to poetry 
as it is full of rhymed expres¬ 
sions and balanced phrases. Al¬ 
though it is idiomatic, it is 
full of Persian expressions with 
the result that it is unimitable 
in its style and not worth the 
pains. If we are to look to a 
prose which is as simple as that 
of Mir Amman and as artistic as 
that of a past-master we have to 
recognise the letters of Ghalib 
as the best specimen. Earlier 
than him very few letters were 
written in Urdu and although 
he had no norm of them before 
him, he wrote with a 


simplicity, flexibility and grace 
of expression which is sparse 
even today. The lead given by 
Ghalib was a passion for writ¬ 
ing in Urdu. It is after him 
that many prose writers sprang 
up in the Urdu language. A 
number of long stories known as 
‘Dastan-e-Amir Hamza^ was 
translated by anonymous writ¬ 
ers. It was a great advance no 
doubt but the real prose of Urdu 
which was made the language of 
communication and of day-to- 
day work was popularised by 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and his 
co-workers. His first attempt 
was to divest Urdu prose of its 
adroitness, laboured style, 
balance and rhythm and make it 
prosaic in substance. With this 
determination he wrote a num¬ 
ber of short essays and small 
books which were made the 
foundation of real prose-writing. 
No less important than he is 
the figure of Syed Mohammed 
Baqar who started an Urdu 
Daily from Delhi. Now for the 
first time Urdu prose appeared 
on the stage as a language, cap¬ 
able of giving expresion to poli¬ 
tical, economic, social and scien¬ 
tific subjects. It was the result 
of this training that Dr. Nazir 
Ahmad wrote a number of short 
didactic novels with the help of 
social themes. This was the 
basis of the novel writing in 
Urdu which widened the scope 
of Urdu prose making it capable 
of an imaginative style. Mau- 
lana Abul Halim 'Sharar/ a 
prolific writer, has freely given 
wings to his imaginative soar¬ 
ings in his novels. But it still 
lacked that dignity and poise of 
a sober style which is the pri¬ 
vilege of creative criticism and 
historical writings. When Haali 
wrote an introduction to his 
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‘Musaddas’ it became a good 
specimen of creative criticism 
although the leading book in 
criticism is ‘Ab-e-Hayat’ written 
by Maulana Mohd. Hussain 
Azad. Maulana Azad is not 
only known as the first critic of 
Urdu literature but the best 
stylist in Urdu prose. He had a 
wonderful knack of compressing 
his thoughts into a minimum 
space with the clarity and lucid¬ 
ity which is far above the logical 
exposition. His other books 
written on historical subjects 
with an imaginative colour are 
very good specimens of fiction 
writing. Next to him comes 
Shibli who developed a style of 
his own which is narrative and 
factual. Although his best 
writings are on criticism yet his 
historical writings are also good 
specimens of lucid prose. These 
were the persons who reared up 
Urdu prose as a language of 
sciences. If all these books are 
taken together it so appears that 
Urdu prose has come of age, but 
there appears to be a tendency 
of making it learned and aca¬ 
demic. Undoubtedly, this was 
a necessity which made itself 
felt in their works, but at the 
same time Urdu prose was nar¬ 
rowing itself to the grasp of a 
learned section. As a reaction 
to that Munshi Prem Chand, the 
greatest novelist of Urdu, made 
an attempt in simplifying the 
Urdu language so as to be easily 
grasped by the common people. 
This privilege is not because of 
the fact that he wrote fiction 
but because of a definite aim of 
finding a common medium be¬ 
tween the writer and the people. 
If a language has to live, it must 
have its communicative response 
in the lower strata of society be¬ 
cause after all the purpose of a 


language is to communicate and 
the wider the audience the 
more vital its life becomes. 
Being aware of this necessity 
and the living function of a 
language our modern writers 
have cast aside the slough of 
adroitness and Persianised ver¬ 
sion which was tending to limit 
its popularity. 

THE MODERN PERIOD 

Speaking conveniently the 
modern period of Urdu liter¬ 
ature begins from the year 1918 
when the first Great War came 
to an end. As a result of the 
democratic movements which 
followed that year and the his¬ 
toric revolution in Soviet Russia 
which was the pivot of all the 
democratic movements there 
was a political awakening in 
India too. For the first time the 
Indians realised that if a revolu¬ 
tion is brought in consciousness 
it is possible to take the country 
near its goal of independence. 
This consciousness in itself was 
not without its material base. 
The Britishers had disillusioned 
the Indians as they did not ful¬ 
fil their promise of Home Rule 
which they had held forth 
during the war times. The Im¬ 
perialist intervention in Turkey 
had roused the indignation of 
the Muslims in India too. Partly 
because of this and partly be¬ 
cause of their common bondage 
of slavery the Muslims joined 
hands with the Hindus in the 
Non-Co-operation Movement of 
1921. A new source of inspira¬ 
tion was fired in their literary 
activities. Anti-Imperialist poems 
were written and a number of 
political dailies sprang up in the 
Urdu language. As the time 
went by and the political move¬ 
ment in the country reached the 
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far-flung villages and towns 
uniting the peasantry and the 
working-class in their common 
struggle for freedom, the poli¬ 
tical consciousness was deepened 
in our literature. From the 
years 1927 when the Economic 
Crisis stalked our land it shook 
our intelligentsia of its old 
liberal philosophy of constitu¬ 
tional reforms. It analysed the 
economic forces and made its 
target a social revolution cover¬ 
ing all aspects of our life. It 
was in this strain that Iqbal 
sang best of his revolutionary 
songs and Josh Malihabadi blew 
the trumpet for revolution. 
From the year 1931 onwards 
there was a violent upsurge of 
the masses, and the working- 
class unfurled its banner of 
socialism. Our artists and 
writers were confronted with a 
new problem of widening the 
range of Urdu language to port¬ 
ray the economic struggle as 
well as this new spiritual 
awakening of our countrymen. 
Munshi Prem Chand gave proof 
by his stories and novels, that 
Urdu language was capable of 
matter-of-fact realism as well as 
of portraying the agonised souls 
and the tragedy of mankind. 
This new tradition in poetry and 
fiction took our language much 
beyond its old scope. Anjuman- 
Taraqqi-e-Urdu and the patron¬ 
age of Nizam in making Urdu as 
the medium of instructon of the 
Hyderabad University gave a 
new life to our language. This 
was the time when a number of 
literary, political, social and 
scientific magazines came out. 
Our writers who were all along 
suffering under the disadvantage 
of not having publishing houses 
got a platform wherefrom they 
could prove their worth. A 


number of our young poets and 
short story writers owe their 
creative existence only to these 
periodicals which served as a 
medium between the writers and 
the readers. As the spate of 
creative writing faced the read¬ 
ers with the necessity of selec¬ 
tion between good and bad 
writing, Urdu criticism made its 
way. A number of essays on 
criticism were written which 
were entirely different from old 
type of criticism. Not only 
were the principles of criticism 
developed but the relation of 
literature with life was empha¬ 
sised. 

Slowly and surely Urdu 
language is now absorbing all 
the elements of world literature. 
Recently a number of books on 
philosophy, politics, economics 
and sociology have been written. 
This is an ample proof that 
Urdu language is not only one 
of the most advanced languages 
of the East but it is capable of 
being proper medium to the pre¬ 
sent day demands of life. If it 
still lags behind some of the 
most advanced languages of the 
world then the reason lies not in 
the language but in our own 
social and political backward¬ 
ness. As with the march of 
time and progress, our langu¬ 
age will herald the dawn of a 
new consciousness. Spiritually, 
it has fulfilled all our needs, 
politically it has taken us ahead 
and economically it has empha¬ 
sised the basic needs of our exis¬ 
tence. The progress, which it 
has made with a scientific pre¬ 
cision along with our political 
and social advancement, is an 
indication of its inherent flexibi¬ 
lity and dynamic potentialities, 
to come abreast of all its sister 
languages of India. 



INDO-MUSLIM PAINTING 
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INDIGENOUS Indian Art and 
* Literature are found in the 
ancient fresco-paintings and in 
the form of stone inscriptions or 
writings on palm-leaves. They 
have no bearing upon the Art 
and Literature of the Indo- 
Muslim period. From the be¬ 
ginning of Muslim Rule in India, 
the Hindus had a hand in official 
affairs, which afforded them 
ample opportunity for taking 
advantage of the Islamic culture 
which the Muslims had brought 
with them, especially in art and 
literature. Thus a Hindu coterie 
achieved prominence. We have 
not been able to trace any refer¬ 
ence to these remnants of the 
ancients from any historical 
text and our knowledge of these 
Hindu fresco-paintings actually 
begins with the advent of the 
English. 

Muslim history records the 
mural-paintings in the palaces 
of Caliphs and Sultans at 
Baghdad, Samrra, Spain, etc. 
In India too the Muslim Sultans 
from the twelfth century on¬ 
wards began to build splendid 
edifices, which were, no doubt, 
also following the traditions of 
other Islamic countries, adorned 
with mural-paintings. During 
the reign of Sultan Shamsud- 
Din Iltutmish (d. 1235) an envoy 
from the Caliph Musta’simbilla, 


Baghdad, came to Delhi in 1224. 
The c«(urt of the Sultan and the 
city of Delhi were decorated 
with mural-paintings in honour 
of that envoy’s visit to Delhi. 
The portrait of Sultan Iltutmish 
was drawn in the centre on a 
large scale which was very 
eloquenty eulogised by the court 
poet, Taj Reza.^ According to 
him the technique and style 
employed in painting these 
murals were mostly Chinese, 
and metaphors of Chinese tech¬ 
nique and beauty were profuse¬ 
ly used. From literary works 
we also gather that the same 
tradition was kept up to the 
days of Firoz Shah Tughluq (d. 
1389), who had immediately 
commanded the effacement of all 
the drawings of the animated 
objects from the walls of the 
royal palaces. The experts on 
these decorative patterns or 
motifs have called them arabes¬ 
ques decoration with fanciful 
intertwining of ornamental ele¬ 
ments mostly used by the Arabs 
in their buildings. 

The domes of the mausoleums 
of Sultan Ahmad Shah Wall 
Bahamani (d. 1436) at Bidar 
(Deccan), of Ahmad Khatu (d. 
1445) at Sarkhej near Ahmeda- 
bad and Sultan Ahmad Shah 
(d. 1442), the founder of the 
Gujerat Sultanate at Ahmeda- 


' Tanqid-t-Shai’rul-'Ajam by Prof. H. M;^Shairani, Delhi, 1942, p. 293; Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri, Persian text, Calcutta, 1864, pp. 166-172. 
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bad are worthy of notice. They 
have very fine arabesque de¬ 
coration and on a very glance 
one finds it similar to that of the 
dome of Gour-i-Amir at 
Samarqand and other monu¬ 
ments in Islamic countries. In 
short the same traditions of 
decorating walls with murals 
went on in India from the 
beginning. The Mussalmans 
employed their own technique 
and style of painting which they 
had brought with them. Murals 
with human figures on Muslim 
buildings are found in Fatehpur 
Sikri even to this day—in the 
palaces of Akbar and at Kamutgi 
near Bijapur—on the walls of 
monuments built in 1628 by 
Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah. 

In the domain of miniature¬ 
painting it is sufficient to note 
here with confidence that the 
Mussalmans were next to Chi¬ 
nese in making paper and using 
it for preserving their writings.^ 
The Muslim artists who illus¬ 
trated and illuminated manu¬ 
script possessed many qualifica¬ 
tions. They were calligraphists, 
gilders, painters, binders, etc. 
It means that each artist with 
these qualifications could easily 
prepare a complete manuscript, 
independently, as an artistic 
production even to its last 
touch.^ The gorgeously illumina¬ 
ted books of the Muslim 
libraries were a novelty in 
India. In respect to books 
illustrations other than pictorial, 
the Indian had scarcely any 
precedent to go by, and he 
adopted the admirable Persian 


models. Moreover, although the 
Indian is an excellent decora¬ 
tor, this popular branch of art 
does not seem to have been 
particularly congenial to him. 
It is significant of its imported 
origin that it declined as early 
as the time of Shahjahan (d. 
1665), though in the purely 
pictorial style, many provinces 
of India continued to produce 
excellent work for two centuries 
more. In Persia, on the con¬ 
trary, notwithstanding the 
decline of the pictorial art that 
set in from the period of Shah 
Abbas (d. 1628) onwards, pure¬ 
ly ornamental illuminations 
have continued to maintain a 
very high standard even to the 
present day. It is true that 
some good work of that kind is 
still done in India, but the 
Indian examples always lack 
that supreme refinement which 
invariably marks Persian illus¬ 
trated arabesques even when 
they are carried to the extreme 
limits of gorgeousness and 
elaboration. This branch of art 
has never become thoroughly 
acclimatized to India.^ 

Unfortunately, the Indian 
specimens of miniature-paint¬ 
ings of the early mediaeval 
period are not available; there¬ 
fore nothing can be said about 
their artistic value and techni¬ 
que. However, there are 
scholars and poets who com¬ 
pleted their works in India and 
many of them attracted the 
attention of admirers even out¬ 
side India. The poetical works 
of Amir Khusrau (d. 1325) were 


^Encyclopaedia Bntannica (lAth edn.). Vol. 17, p. 229; Gode, P. K., Migration of 
Paper from Chi^ to India, Poona. 1944 (Reprinted from “Paper Making“ by^ B. 

JOSnl), PP« 205~222. 

*Ibn Nadlm, Katdbul Fihrist, Cairo, pp. 10-11 

PictorM Tradition in the Art of India by E. Vendenburi 
“Rupam,” Nos. 1-2, January and April 1920. vcnaenourg. 
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illustrated in 1485 Behzad, 
the great artist of Persia at the 
court of his patron Sultan 
Husain Bayiqra (d. 1506) at 
Herat. Two illustrations of his 
poetry have been reproduced by 
Dr. Kuhnel in the Survey of 
Persian Art.® Their minute ob¬ 
servation reveals that they are 
by some Indian artist and are 
completed in Indian environ¬ 
ment, which is obvious from 
the costumes of the human 
figures and atmosphere around 
them. 

In the Deccan, Muslim king¬ 
dom began in 1348 which later 
on divided into many provincial 
kingdoms. These Deccani Sul¬ 
tans always patronised the 
advancement of art and litera¬ 
ture. And thus, illuminated and 
illustrated manuscripts were 
prepared under their patronage. 
For instance, we know three 
illustrated manuscripts which 
are worthy of mention here, 
viz., The Ta’rif-i-Husain Nizam 
Shah by poet Aftabi® which is 
in praise of Sultan Husain 
Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar 
(d. 1565) and relates to the 
Battle of Talikota of 1565; The 
Najmul-’Ulum^ which deals 
with sciences was prepared at 
the Adil Shahi Court in 1570. 
This unique manuscript with so 
many illustrations is amongst 
the famous collections of Mr. 
Chester Beatty, London; and 
the third illustrated manuscript 
of Layla Majnun (c. 1591) in old 
Urdu verse by a Deccani poet. 


Ahmad, at the Court of Moham¬ 
med Quli Qutb Shah.® All these 
illustrated manuscripts have a 
blending of Deccani figures with 
Persian technique and parti¬ 
cularly with a dominant in¬ 
fluence of local atmosphere 
which are quite obvious from 
the miniatures of these manu¬ 
scripts. The same tradition in 
painting was upheld even on 
stronger lines by the master 
painter Farrukh Husein of 
Shiraz at the court of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah II (d. 1625), better 
known for his versatility in 
every branch of art and litera¬ 
ture as Jagat Guru — v:orld’s 
leader. 

There are some miniatures in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
which have signatures of artist 
—Ustad Shahpur KJiurasani, 
whose work is generally con¬ 
fined to Eastern India and one 
of these studies is the portrait 
of Sher Shah Suri (d. 1545) 

dated 1537. This miniature 
bears his signature as Banda-i- 
DargahP (servant of the court) 
Shahpur Khurasani. We are 
encouraged to regard him as 
being attached to the court of 
Suris, although it seems that he 
lived even after the Suris. 

Similarly, in Western India 
or Gujerat where Mussalmans 
had reached even before the 
actual Arab conquest of Sind, 
ancient Muslim remnants are 
still in site. On the other hand 
Gujerat generally has been a 
great centre of the Jains from 


® Pope, A. U., Survey of Persian Art, London, 1938, PI. 826, a. Bahrain Gur Hunting, 
b. Bahrain Gur and the Villager. 

®Chaghatai, Dr. M. Abdulla, A Persian Mathnawi, “Urdu Quarterly,” Delhi, 1943. 
PP. 196-221. 

’Binyon, Dr. Laurence, Relation between Rajput and Mughal Painting, “Rupam,” 
1927. 

«Shalranl. H. M.. Mathnawi Laila Majnun by Ahmad Deccani Qutb Shahi, “Oriental 
College Magazine,” Lahore, 1925. 

•Havell, E. B., Indian Sculpture and Painting, London. 1908, p. 190. 
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the very beginning, where there 
is every probability that Jain 
religious writings must have 
been preserved by the devotees 
and naturally some of them 
must have been embellished 
with illuminations and minia¬ 
tures. Accordingly many Jain 
manuscripts are found in Guje- 
rat with minatures from the end 
of the 13th century onwards. 
These miniatures, unlike the 
Islamic manuscripts, are found 
in oblong shapes and open out 
flatly, following the tradition of 
the palm-leaf pattern. Fortuna¬ 
tely, Professor Norman Brown^^ 
has discussed the illustrated ma¬ 
nuscripts of the Svetambra and 
Kalapasutra. He has very ably 
proved that these manuscripts 
were influenced by the foreign 
Persian element. The manu¬ 
script^^ of the Vasanta Vilasa 
with similar miniatures in the 
form of a scroll was prepared 
during the reign of Sultan Qut- 
buddin Ahmad Shah (d. 1458) 
of Gujerat. These illustrations 
have sufficient prominent and 
dominant points of Islamic cul¬ 
ture and the same can also be 
traced in many Jain miniatures, 
although, at a casual glance, 
they look to be crude because 
one expects the same elegance 
and refinement of the Persian 
miniatures from them too. These 
paintings cannot be enjoyed as 
paintings from aesthetic point 
of view. The best extant speci¬ 
men of the old Jain miniature¬ 
painting is an illustrated manu¬ 
script of the Salibhadra.^- It is 


in the famous collection of Ba¬ 
hadur Singh Singhi, Calcutta. 
Ustad Salwahana who is res¬ 
ponsible for the miniatures of 
this Jain manuscript has been 
greatly influenced by the court 
art of the Moghuls particularly 
of the reign of Jahangir and its 
date of completion falls with¬ 
in this period. And he is men¬ 
tioned as his court painter. 

Now we turn towards the 
Moghul period which is the 
main centre of attraction to art 
lovers and the students of cul¬ 
ture and history as well. Ba- 
bar, the founder of the Moghul 
Empire in India, was a great 
lover of nature, as he spent al¬ 
most his whole life in tent. He 
has very ably discussed and has 
faithfully mentioned the ups 
and downs of his career in his 
own Tuzuk or Memoirs or Wa- 
qiat-i-Babari. In this he has de¬ 
voted a good deal to the master¬ 
pieces of his contemporary ar¬ 
tists like Kamalud-Din Behzad 
and Shah Muzaffar who were 
then at the court of Sultan Hu¬ 
sain Bayiqra.^^ We know, one 
of the illustrated editions of the 
Memoirs preserved at Alwar, 
was prepared in 1530 by the 
command of Prince Nasiru-Din 
Humayun as its colophon certi¬ 
fies.^^ It means that it was 
undertaken in the life of Babar 
himself. Unfortunately, its il¬ 
lustrations, being retouched by 
some later hand, are devoid of 
real artistic charm of their ori¬ 
ginality; nothing can therefore 
be said as to the artistic value 


lONonnan Brown, Early Svetambra Jain Miniatures “Indian Art and Letters.” Vol. 
Ill, No. I. 1929, pp. 16-29; and A Jain MS. from Gujarat illustrated in Early Western 
India and Persian Styles, “Ars Islamica,” 1937, pp. 154-172. 

'' Studies of Indian Painting, Bombay. 1944. by N. C. Mehta, Chapter X. 

»»Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, June 1933, An Illustrated 
Salbhadra MS. by P. S. Nahar. 

Memoirs of Babur, Trans, by A. S. Beveridge and ed. by King. Oxford edn.. 
pp. 272-291. 

Chaghatai, M.A., Alwar Manuscript of the Waqiat-i-Baburi, “Islamic Culture.” 
Hyderabad, July 1945, 
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of these miniatures. However, 
some authorities have assigned 
some miniatures to his reign 
which at present form the part 
of Jahangir Alburn^® and they 
were once in Berlin Museum. 
These miniatures have clear 
signs of pure Persian Behzadian 
influence. Humayun had very 
little chance to create anything 
substantial in the domain of 
art and literature owing to 
political atmosphere around him. 
Ultimately, he had to leave In¬ 
dia in 1540 for Iran and he did 
not return till 1555. During this 
gap of fifteen years, India re¬ 
mained under the Suri sway, 
when practically we do not find 
any such artistic movement in 
India or any specific specimen of 
the art of painting of this pe¬ 
riod, which could easily be 
ascribed to this dynasty. We 
have noted above some minia¬ 
tures from Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta, which are signed by 
Shahpur of Khurasan. We pre¬ 
sume that they might have been 
produced during this regime. 

Though Humayun had very 
little opportunity in India to 
look to cultural activities of his 
empire, yet the introduction of 
the real Indo-Muslim miniature¬ 
painting in India is mainly due 
to him. He was largely respon¬ 
sible in importing the Persian 
talent and giving them refuge, 
when a great upheaval had tSk- 
en place in Persia due to the 
death of Sultan Husain Bayi- 
qra of Herat in 1506, which 
meant the end of the Timurid 
dynasty and the patronage to 
the learned. The numerous ar¬ 
tists and literati at his court, 


whose masterpieces were the 
mainstay of the mediaeval Per¬ 
sian culture, had to seek shelter 
elsewhere. Behzad and a few 
others were taken over by Isa- 
’il Safwi (d. 1523) to Isfahan 
and some of those were brought 
by Humayun to India. Two of 
them EJiwaja Abdus-Samad 
and Mir Sayyid Ali of Tabriz 
deserve special mention, for 
they are mostly responsible for 
introducing the Indo-Persian 
style of painting at the Moghul 
Court—rather, in India. They 
trained Indian artists on the 
same lines and a big group of 
Behzadian miniaturists was 
soon formed. Mir Sayyid Ali 
was a Tabrezi. His father Mir 
Musawwar, a native of Tirmiz, 
is well known as a past-master 
in the art of painting, which he 
had inherited from his fore¬ 
fathers. He got into Humayun^s 
service in 1549 at Kabul, for 
which he was called Humayun 
Shahi, although he had the title 
of Nadir-ul-Mulk. Khwaja Ab- 
dus Samad was a Shirazi. His 
father Nizam-ul-Mulk was a 
vizier of Shah Shuja of Shiraz. 
He was also a calligraphist for 
which he is often called Shirin 
Qalam (sweet-pen). Humayun 
invited him to come to India. 
He followed Humayun in 1549 
to Kabul and entered his ser¬ 
vice.^® 

Humayun had initiated the 
idea of illustrating the Romance 
of Amir Hamza—Dastan-i-Amir 
Hamza. After his death, Akbar 
began to patronise literary and 
artistic pursuits and encourag¬ 
ed their developments on very 
scientific lines. For this he 


15 Kuhnel. Ernest and H. Goetz. Indische Buchmalereien aus dem Jahangiralbum der 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin, Berlin. 1942, pi. 254. ^ ^ ^ , ,, 

Nafais-uUMaathir quoted by Muhammad Shaft. Oriental College Magazine, 
Lahore, 1925, November. Shaid-i-Sadiq of Muhammad Sadiq. MS. British Museum, 
Egerton, 1016, 77. 
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Utilised the services of the two 
above-noted Persian artists and 
established a Department of 
Painting at his Court under the 
able guidance. According to 
the Ain-i-Akbari^^ Akbar him¬ 
self used to take a keen inter¬ 
est in art and thus enabled the 
artists to produce good work, 
which matched with that of 
Behzad or any other renowned 
artists of the world. A list of 
seventeen artists of Akbar^s de¬ 
partment of painting, who may 
be appropriately called court 
artists, is provided in the Ain; 
although we gather quite a 
large number of them belong¬ 
ing to this period from the min¬ 
iatures available. It includes 
both Hindus and Mussalmans 
who are described as the fol¬ 
lowers of Behzad. They had 
shares in illustrating the Ro¬ 
mance of Amir Hamza. Das- 
wanth, Bhagwati, Basawan, and 
others were the able pupils of 
these two great Persian masters. 
In these illustrations of classic 
Persian style Indian figures are 
blended by Indian hands which 
lead us to name this style as 
Indo-Persian School. There is 
many a good standard work 
which is illustrated by these 
artists. Today they are found 
in many collections. But the 
Ain makes the mention only of 
the: Hamza Nama in twelve 
volumes, Changez Nama, Zafar 
Nama Akbar Nama, The Razm 
Nama (Mahabharata), The Ram- 
ayana, Naldaman, Kalila wa 
bamina, and Ayar Danish.^^ 
There are some of these Hindu 
Epics which were both trans¬ 
lated into Persian and illustrat¬ 


ed at Akbar's Court. This great 
achievement of his and interest 
in Hindu classics gave a great 
impetus to the study of pure 
Hindu culture through the me¬ 
dium of these Persian versions.^^ 

After Akbar, his son Jahan¬ 
gir's achievement in the realm 
of art, no doubt, gives him an 
immortal name for being a great 
patron, critic and connoisseur 
of Art. His period, as regards 
painting in India, is really the 
period of the Indo-Persian style. 
He paid great attention to it 
and tried to train court-painters 
under the guidance of pure Per¬ 
sian masters. In order to 
achieve this aim, he sent Bishen 
Das to Persia (about whom he 
says, “unequalled in his age for 
taking a likeness") with Khan- 
i-'Alam-® to paint the portraits 
of Shah Abbas (d. 1628) and 
his courtiers and further by 
coming in contact with great 
masters of Persian Art to ac¬ 
quaint themselves with the 
Persian artistic understanding. 
On his return from Persia 
Khan-i-'Alam had brought an 
Album for Jahangir, which con¬ 
tained original paintings by one 
great artist, Khalil Mirza Shah 
Rukhi and about which he has 
given full description in his 
Memoirs. There is a painting 
by Behzad in the Royal Collec¬ 
tion of Iran which he had 
drawn at a very old age of 
seventy. When this study of 
Behzad reached Jahangir, he 
immediately commanded his 
court-artist Nanha to copy it 
exactly to the same size. Both 
the studies,—one by Behzad 


1' Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Trans, by Blochmann, 107. 

^^Abid, p. 108 . 

^•Chaghatai. M.A., The Illustrated Edition of the Razm Nama, “Bulletin Deccan 
College. Poona.” 1944,pp. 218>329. 

»» Tuzuk-UJahangir, ed. by Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Aligarh, p. 285. 
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himself, the original one with 
his signature and the other, its 
copy by Nanha with an auto¬ 
graph of Jahangir himself, 
clarifying that it was copied by 
Nanha in compliance with his 
command; without these in¬ 
formative inscriptions on them, 
any one could have easily as¬ 
signed them to Behzad. It means 
that the latter was drawn so 
masterly by Nanha. This study 
of Behzad represents two 
camels fighting with each other 
and an inscription containing a 
verse from the Quran on them 
— ‘Will they not regard the 
camels, how they are creat¬ 
ed.” 21 There are other such 
instances. During his reign the 
collaboration of artists which 
we find on the miniatures of 
Akbar's period ceased to exist 
because the artists by that time 
had automatically begun to 
work independently.22 But Ja¬ 
hangir brought about an inno¬ 
vation, i.e., he gave titles to his 
best artists, such as Nadir-ul- 
’Asr to Mansur and Nadir-uz- 
Zaman to Abul Hasan, whom 
he regarded the jewels of his 
court.22 No doubt, Jahangir 
had encouraged the artists to 
copy the masterpieces of great 
masters simply with a view to 
get further training and raise 
the standard of art. The writer 
of this brochure had the oppor¬ 
tunity to see one study by one 
artist. Shiv Das Karat of the 
later period. This artist seems 
to have adopted the habit of 
copying the masterpieces of 
great masters. One specimen of 


his is available bearing this 
testimony in the collection of 
P.C. Manak, Patna.2^ It shows 
that he copied some sketch of 
Behzad. In short, a batch of 
artists even in the later cen¬ 
turies used to copy the works of 
Moghul artists of Persian des¬ 
cent. 

Under Shahjahan, the art of 
painting had developed the art 
of Moghul portraiture, which 
reached its zenith. The court 
life was gorgeously reflected in 
single portraits and ceremonial 
groups. Many collections of 
Europe and America are rich 
with such portraits of Shahja¬ 
han which represent him on the 
famous peacock throne, which 
we regard to be his ceremonial 
portrait. The colour delinea¬ 
tion in this period had adopted 
a special brightness. Such por¬ 
traits of court nobles are pre¬ 
served in a big Album in the 
collection of Chester Beatty, 
London, which experts have 
called Shahjahan Album.2'5 
There is similarly another Al¬ 
bum in the India Office’s John¬ 
son Collection, which is called 
the Dara Shikoh’s Album,2« 
because it bears an introduction 
by the Prince Dara Shikoh him¬ 
self. 

Aurangzeb’s period was de¬ 
void of any royal patronage to 
arts, although some of the ar¬ 
tists went on working during 
his reign. But we have no evi¬ 
dence that he would have ever 
discouraged the artists in their 
independent individual pursuits. 


21 Binyon, Gray and Wilkinson, Persian Miniature Paintings, Claredon Press, Oxford, 
1933, pi. 87, and p. 133. 

“ Chaghatai, The Illustrated Edition of the Razm Nama vide under footnote No. 19. 
^Ibid! 

»*P. C. Manak’s Collection, Album No. 43, fol. 10. 

“Wilkinson. J. V. S.. The Library of A. Chester Beatty, London. 

“Chaghatai, Dr. M.A., The Introduction of the Dara Shikoh*s Album in the India 
Office, Johnson Collection Book No. 22, Oriental College Magazine, Lahbre, 1937. 
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though he never patronised 
them. It was therefore natu¬ 
ral that the artists who were 
accustomed to royal patronage 
had to leave the centre and 
seek employment somewhere 
else under high nobles having 
fine taste for arts. This attitude 
of the court, no doubt, led to the 
decline of Moghul painting in 
the 18th century. 

As time rolled on, the Indo- 
Persian School developed many 
different styles. One of them 
is especially worth mentioning 
—the Indian School dealing 
with purely Indian life—myth¬ 
ology and legend, which re¬ 
ceived a religious touch in the 
later period. Critics of the 
modern age have divided this 
style of Indian painting into 
petty heads on flimsy grounds. 
Their futile activities have 
wrought much havoc and con¬ 
fusion and have obscured the 
real charm of Indian Art, which 
has been utterly ignored. In¬ 
stead of directing attention to 
the essential beauty and charms 
of our art they have turned 
men’s minds towards the study 
of historical background of the 
subject on political lines. Art 
must be free from such narrow¬ 
mindedness. These orthodox 
writers on Art are doing their 
best to link up the fresco- 
paintings in Indian caves with 
the miniature-paintings found 
in Gujerat MSS. of the 15th and 
16th centuries, which seems 
rather ridiculous. Had the at¬ 
tempt been based on some sound 
and definite evidence, I should 
have admitted its usefulness. 


It has no connection either with 
the tradition, technique or 
spirit of the Art of Ajanta.^*^ 

The great authorities on East¬ 
ern Art have disapproved of it. 
I quote here the opinions of 
some great authors, which, I 
think, are quite sufficient to 
convince anyone. Martin 
says,28 “The Rajput attribution 
has been explored during the 
last few years and particularly 
by amateurs who have never 
seen a miniature of the great 
Indian period. Some writers 
on Indian Art declare them be¬ 
long to the Rajput School and 
that they represent the genuine 
Indian Art descended directly 
from the Art of the masters of 
Ajanta. It is a coincidence that 
these miniatures were first 
painted just at the period when 
European travellers went to 

India. It is specially in 

these decadent pictures that 
one recognises the different 
manners in which landscapes 
were represented by Persian 
and Indian artists.” Sarkar 
says,2 “What Dr. Coomara- 
swamy calls the Rajput School 
of Painting is not an indigenous 
Hindu product, nor has it any 
national connection with Raj- 
putana.” 

It is not to be forgotten that 
the art of painting on paper has 
been introduced into India by 
Persian artists in the service of 
Timurid conquerors, that the 
first productions in the Moghul 
School were Persian works 
transposed in a new form and 
that the art of miniature of the 


” Chaghatai. Dr. M.A.. A Few Hindu Miniature-Painters, Islamic Culture. Hyderabad 
Deccan, 1934. 

^ Martin. F. R., The Miniature-Painting of Persia, Turkey and India, London, 1913, 
“’Sarkar, Sir J. N„ Studies in Mughal India, Calcutta, p. 292. 
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Rajput does not seem to have 
existed in India before the 
Grand Moghuls. It is indeed 
strange that one should not 
recognise in this national school 
that which ascribes to the fres¬ 
coes of Ajanta or any work an¬ 
terior to the 16th and perhaps 
even to the 17th century. The 
types and costumes, and reli¬ 
gious manners should have in¬ 
evitable affinities but nothing 
appears to be less certain than 
the derivation of the Rajput 
miniatures from the frescoes of 
Ajanta, which are remote from 
each other by thousands of 
years.^^ 

At the downfall of the Moghul 
Empire, the artists who 
were attached to the Imperial 
Court had to scatter and look for 
other patrons; thus a good 
many Hindu artists had learnt 
the art of miniature-painting 
from Muslim artists. They 
settled in hill states, where 
they could adapt their acquired 
Moghul style to their environ¬ 
ments, as was the case with 
Shyamdas and Kehrdas who 
were ancestors of Mola Ram, 
the hero of the so-called Rajput 
School of Painting. They were 
in the service of Suleiman 
Shikoh, son of Dara Shikoh.^^ 
At that time the struggle 
for the throne amongst the 
sons of Shahjahan had 
driven the members of the 
Royal house to different parts of 
India. Suleiman Shikoh had 
taken temporary refuge with 
Raja Fateh Singh, the then rul¬ 
ing chief of Garhwal. Shaym- 


das and Kehrdas had accom¬ 
panied Prince Suleiman Shikoh 
during his flight to Garhwal.^- 

Mola Ram^^ was then in his 
youth and being a poet in both 
Persian and Hindi, described 
the wars of Aurangzeb and 
something of his own family— 
“Having surrendered the Prince, 
the Raja of Garhwal confiscated 
or to be more exact, misappro¬ 
priated the wealth and property 
of Prince Suleiman which he 
had brought with him from 
Delhi and had left behind, in¬ 
cluding his followers, courtiers 
and stewards at Srinagar.’* 
Mola Ram’s ancestors Shaym- 
das and Hardas also formed 
part of the booty, as the poet 
(Mola Ram) tells us, “Shaymdas 
and Hardas, son and father, he 
(Pirthi Shah) detained with 
him, knowing that they belong¬ 
ed to the clan of Tanwars (Raj¬ 
put) and were the Prince’s min¬ 
isters, he paid them due respect 
in his court. Since then we 
have remained in Garhwal and 
it is thus that our ancestors 
came to Garhwal. In their fa¬ 
mily I am born and Mola Ram 
is my name.” 

Mola Ram’s descendants are 
still called Musawwar (pain¬ 
ters) in their native town 
Srinagar (Garhwal) and Jagir- 
dars (free land-holders). His 
father Mangat Ram was an art¬ 
ist. According to Mr. French, 
one Balak Ram of the same 
brilliant family of artists still 
works even to this day. There 
are similarly other such families 


*»Sakesian Bey, La Miniature Persane, Paris. 1929. p. x. 

*^Some Notes on Mola Ram. “Rupam" October 1921. ^ * 

“French, J. C., Himalayan Art of Painting, London, 1931, p. 20-45, 56-60, and plates 
19-20. 


“Rupam. October, 1921 as quoted above. 

“ French as quoted under footnote No. 32. 
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of artists in Kangra Valley and 
other hill states. Gouhar Suhae, 
who is a great master of this 
School and he generally paints 
the love scenes of Krishna and 
Radha, is an artist of an extra¬ 
ordinary ability, which is ob¬ 
vious from his originals in the 
collection of Mohammed Abdur 
Rahman Chaghatai, Lahore. 
He generally signs his name in 
Shikasta Persian characters'"^ on 
the backs of the pictures as 
Sakhti-Gcuhar Suhae, i.e., the 
work of Gouhar Suhae. There 
are some portraits of some 
artists of these hill states in the 
gallery of Lahore Central 
Museum, such as Pandit Sev, 
Khushhal, Nikka, Kama, Ram 
Lai and Manak.'^^ 

The popular subjects before 
these artists of hill states are 
Krishna Lila, Mahabharata. 
Ramayana, Vedic ballads, Saran- 
garas, Uarvati Ragmalas, etc. 
Today almost every museum, 
collection and library are full of 
these Hindu miniatures depicting 
these topics. Their minute study 
from artistic point of view will 
show that these miniatures 
sometimes lack in variety of 
design, perspective, correct 
drawing, etc. with which one 
feels disgusted. 

It will create a further inter¬ 
est to cite here that the writer 
of this brochure has seen two 
very interesting MSS. of Behari 
LaTs Satasaiya illustrated by a 
Muslim artist, Shaikh Sanaullah, 
written for Jagat Singh and 


completed in 1680; and an illus¬ 
trated MS. of the Bhagwat 
Purana copied in 1648 and 
the illustrations are by one 
artist, Shihab-ud-Din (Shahab- 
din). The first is in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr. Ajit Ghose, 
Calcutta^^ and the other is in 
the collection of Government 
Sanskrit MSS. at the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona.^^ Many Hindi poets 
were honoured by the Moghul 
Princes for their eminence in 
their poetry and many such 
works can be traced from 
various collections both in India 
and abroad. Their study wiU 
reveal a good deal of influence 
of Islamic Culture. 

In the domain of music and 
poetry the oldest extant text of 
the Muslim record on the music 
and poetry of the ancients is 
the huge work — the Kitab-ul- 
Aghani by Abul Faraj Isfahani 
(d. 966) in twenty volumes of 
which illustrated editions of the 
very early date are preserved 
at Cairo.^'*^ The same tradition 
in these branches of art and 
literature flourished in Persia 
and India after the conquests 
of the Muslims. Specially as 
regards music in India the 
achievements of Amir Khusrau 
(d. 1325) are well known to 
students of culture. But in the 
later period this music took up 
its name on classical lines— 
Ragmala or Ragani. The illus¬ 
trated MSS. on music prepared 
jointly by both Hindu and 


»Chaghatai, Dr. M.A.. A Few Hindu Miniature-Painters, Proceedings of the Sixth 
Oriental Conference held at Patna, pp. 233-39. 

Gupta. S. N.. Catalogue of Paintings in the Central Museum, Lahore, Calcutta, 
1922. pp. 64-65. 

^ Loan Exhibition from Ghose Collection, Calcutta. 1925, Item Nos. 65-82. 
s«Gode. P. K.. An Illustrated MS. of the Bhagwata Purana copied in AJD. 1648, 
“New Indian Antiquary" Vol. I, No. 4, July 1838. 

»Bibliotheque Egypt, Cairo, No. 579, Adab. 
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Muslim experts,^® having sym¬ 
bolical conceptions of differ¬ 
ent forms of music, depicted in 
human form, have pure Indian 
atmosphere. During the reigns 
of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb 
many such books were written 
on Hindi music. Sher Moham¬ 
med Nawab Qawwal and Mirza 
Mukarram Khan Safvi were the 
best masters of music at their 
courts.'^’ Lai IChan and Jagan 
Nath, contemporaries of Aurang¬ 
zeb are said to be the 
descendants of Ustad Tansen.'*^ 
Mohammed Nadir of Samarqand 
paints a portrait of Sher 
Mohammed Qawwal while at 
his best in music. It is regard¬ 
ed as a masterpiece of painting. 
Nadhamal, who usually paints 
musical subjects, lived during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 
His work with his signature in 
Persian characters is found in 
many collections, especially in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
But his best specimen, reproduc¬ 
ed in Indian music, is of the sing¬ 
er Bhagwan Das,^^ who used to 
play at Pakhawaj. Apart from 
the many sets of Ragani pic¬ 
tures, illustrated MSS. on music 
were going to be prepared by 
experts with the help of painters 
during the later period which I 
have seen in several collections. 

There is another aspect of 
Indo-Muslim Painting which is 
not very carefully studied by 
Indians because we have not 
ample material on it. People 


have often referred to European 
element in miniature particular¬ 
ly those which have been repro¬ 
duced at the Moghul Court and 
in the very later period. Be¬ 
cause contrary to the two dimen¬ 
sional characteristics of oriental 
painting, sometimes the third 
dimension, which is the main 
opposite characteristic of Euro¬ 
pean painting is traceable from 
Indian or oriental miniatures. 
It is a fact that some artists who 
came into contact with those 
paintings which were brought 
to the court by European 
travellers were imitated by the 
Indians and thus something of 
European atmosphere is trace¬ 
able. But it is also ignored that 
some of the prominent European 
artists have been influenced by 
Moghul master-pieces and they 
thus imitated them, which is 
acknowledged by great autho- 
rities.'^^ Akbar, who owing to 
his universal interest in the 
study of world religions on 
comparative basis, was present¬ 
ed a copy of Platin’s Bible^^ 
illustrated by the Jesuits which 
were executed by Flemish 
artists and two beautiful paint¬ 
ings representing Christ and 
the Virgin Mary. Similarly, in 
the reign of Jahangir, Thomas 
Roe came^^ to his court as an 
envoy. He had shown some 
European paintings to him. 
Jahangir immediately express¬ 
ed that his court artists could 
easily draw them and they were 


Persian MSS. on Music in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Items Nos. 2018, 2031, 

^^^ii^McSthir-1-Alamgiri, (Urdu Trans., Hyderabad edn.), p. 384; and Indian Paintincs 
under the Mughals by Percy Brown, pi. xvi. 

« Ibid. 

“Atiya Begam. Indian Music. ^ ^ 

** Conway, W. M., Literary Remains of Abracht Durer; Martin quoted ab(we, cata¬ 
logue of Drawings of Dutch and Flemish Artists, British Museum’s Dept, of Print and 
Drawing, Vol. I. 1915. pp. 32-33. Nos. H. 74 to 79. no 

« Dimand, M. S., A Handbook of Muhammadan Art, New York, 1944. 2i^ edn., P- 62 . 
Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great Mughal, ed. W. Foster, p. 210. 
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so marvellously copied by his 
coimt-artists that even Thomas 
Roe himself could not dis¬ 
tinguish between the original 
and the faithful replica. It 
shows the mastery of crafts¬ 
manship of the Indian artists. 

Consequently, we are encour¬ 
aged to say that the Mussalmans 
had introduced paper in India 
and they brought with them the 
art of miniature-painting which 
never existed here before. 
They taught it to their neigh¬ 
bours. Even in the domain of 
wall-painting they had followed 
the traditions of such murals as 
are found in Samrra, Baghdad, 
Persia, etc., which were sedul¬ 
ously reproduced here. With 
broad-mindedness it must be 
confessed that the Muslims 
utilised all indigenous facilities 
to achieve their end which, no 
doubt, gave their masterpieces 
a local colour and Indian 
atmosphere. 

Today almost all over India a 
large number of local artists 
even including Muslims among 
them are doing painting either 
as their profession or hobby. 
Most of these artists are the 
products of art schools in 
different big cities of India or 


they themselves are drawing 
masters in those art schools. 
They generally follow European 
style and technique in painting 
which they, with pride call 
Indian painting, although in 
reality it is Indo-Pseudo-Classic 
—having no basic tradition of 
their past. Some of them have 
already achieved reputation. 
One group in Calcutta tries to 
imitate the Far-Eastern tradi¬ 
tions and technique in painting. 
But on the contrary in the 
North the work of Mohammed 
Abdul Rahman Chaghatai of 
Lahore is worthy of notice, 
who has also achieved a definite 
style of his own which is 
generally called Chaghatai 
Art,^’ and which has, no 
doubt, some appeal for lovers. 
He enjoys a world-wide re¬ 
putation. Some cirtics regard 
him as the reviver of the Indo- 
Muslim or Indo-Persian paint¬ 
ing, although it is very difficult 
to class him with those, whose 
works have been mentioned 
above. So far he has published 
a good deal and particularly 
his contribution towards the 
illustrations of Ghalib’s poetry 
deserves special mention, and 
his next attempt—the illustra¬ 
tions of the Rubayat of Omar 
Khayyam is already over due. 


Paris ^1*938*'^**'’ Peinture modeme de Lahore. MS. a la Universite de 



Muslim Contribution to 
The Development of 
North Indian Music 

By 

Dr. A. Halim, 
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'7 cannot sufficiently describe 
the wonderful power of this 
talisman of knowledge (music). 
It sometimes causes the beauti¬ 
ful creatures of the harem of 
the heart to shine forth in the 
tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by means of 
the hand and the chord. The 
hearers according to their sight 
are moved to sorrow or to joy. 
Music is thus of use to those 
who have renounced the world 
and such as still cling to it.” 
Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Bloch- 
mann, Vol. I, 680. 

WHEN the Muslims came to 
’ India as conquerors, they 
brought with them a musical 
system which did not differ 
much from the one prevailing 
in India. It is true that the 
Indian system was very highly 
developed and scientific, quite at 
par with the other exact 
sciences which the Indians culti¬ 
vated. But it is a fact that many 
Persian airs bore close resembl¬ 


ance to their Indian counter¬ 
parts, such as Shu’ba-i-Mukhalif 
corresponding with Ramkali, 
’Eraq with Bhairaon, Dar-i- 
Israr with Purba and Malwa, 
Maghlub with Bibhas, and so 
on^ This is but one more proof 
that culturally the Muslim 
conquerors of India had many 
'things in common with the 
Indians. 

But there were differences 
too. The Muslims did not 
attach any spiritual sanctity to 
music either in its origin, or in 
its utility or in its power. With 
the Muslims music was a means 
to joy and ecstasy, an instru¬ 
ment to enliven the senses. 
Music with them was purely a 
secular art. They did not re¬ 
gard it, as the Indians did, as an 
aid to devotion or devotion it¬ 
self. Nay, something more. 
The Muslims came to India with 
a variety of Perso-Arab musical 
instruments, such as the Rubab, 
Chang (harp), Ghichak, Tam- 
bura, Shahrud^, Qanun (dul- 


^ Qandhari-i-’Eraq corresponds with Malkaus and Purba, Nauruz with Lalit Pan- 
cham, Nishapur with Bilawal, Zangula-Chabargah with Asawari, Paid-i-Azal with 
Khat, Chabargah with Gujri, Ashiran with Jaitsri, Rihawi with Dhanasari, Zagula- 
Hijaj with Jait-i-Gauri. Mubarqa-i-Karishma with Bihagra, Panjgah with Nat-Narain 
and Madhabi, Saghir with Kalyan, Bayat with Kanra, Gusha-i-Azam with Shuddh 
Todi; Vide Naghmat-ul-Israr by Mir Muhammad, M.U. Ms. 

^The instrument Sarod is a corruption of Shahrud. an Arab stringed instrument; 
Vide Prof. Farmer's History of Arabian Music, frontispiece. 
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cimer), ’Ud, Nay (flute), 
not to speak of the Duff, Naq- 
qara and Dhol, to add to the 
Indian Vina, Sarinda^, Magau- 
dhi^ the Bansri. The Muslims 
adopted the Indian musical 
system as they settled and 
acclimatised themselves in the 
land and enriched it by the in¬ 
troduction of new styles of sing¬ 
ing, by adding new airs to the 
existing stock and inventing and 
perfecting musical instruments 
or remodelling them to the 
Indian environments. The Mus¬ 
lims brought music as an in¬ 
signia of royalty. The practice 
of playing music, the naubat, at 
stated hours of the day and 
night, in the palace-gates of 
kings and privileged noblemen 
—a practice which still subsists 
in many of the Indian states— 
was introduced by the Muslims. 

It appears from the historical 
sources that the first attempt 
towards the assimilation of 
Indian music was made by the 
Muslims during the reign of 
Sultan ’Alauddin Khilji (1296— 
1316, It was during his 
reign that as the result of 
the conquest of the Hindu states 
of the Deccan, a large number 
of musicians and instrument 
players had been forced to seek 
the patronage of the Sultan of 
Delhi. Amir Khusrau, the poet- 
laureate of ’Alauddin, who had 
the unique good fortune of serv¬ 
ing seven successive kings of 
Delhi, was also an accomplished 
musician. The story that Amir 
Khusrau was given a challenge 
by Nayak Gopal, a Tellingana 


musician, whose palanquin was 
carried by two thousand of his 
disciples^, to sing in the king’s 
open Darbar, is i-ecorded in 
every treatise on Indian music. 
The versatile Khusrau not dar¬ 
ing to accept the challenge ex¬ 
tempore, hid himself for a week 
behind the throne of the king, 
as Nayak Gopal gave his per¬ 
formance daily. On the eighth 
day, Khusrau emerged from his 
refuge, with Samat and Niaz, 
two of his disciples, and sang, in 
faultless imitation of Gopal’s 
style, some Perso-Arab modes— 
a Qawl for each ones of GopaFs 
‘geet,’ in full accompaniment of 
‘tan’ and ‘tal’ (melody and 
metre); a Naqsh for each one of 
his ‘Man,’ Tilana and Nigar for 
each one of his scansion; Tarana 
for his ‘Sut’ and Basit for his 
‘Chhand.’ And after Nayak 
Gopal had been dumb con¬ 
founded, he set to music some of 
his own composition and earned 
the applause of everybody 
assembled at court. Amir 
Khusrau acquired such a 
mastery over Indian music that 
he is credited to have invented 
at least eleven new airs or Rags, 
many of which are popular even 
today, and earned the well- 
deserved title of Nayak®, which 
is the highest honour conferable 
on a musician. Amir Khusrau’s 
invented Rags are Sazgiri, 
Yaman, Ush-shaq, Mu’aflq, 
Ghanam, Ghara, Zilaf, Far- 
ghana, Sarparda, Sanam, and 
Firudast'^. Khusrau is said to 
have substituted the Dholak for 
Pakhawaj®, and introduced new 
‘tals’ or metres (time-beat), such 


8 The Muslims converted It Into Saringi, which is the most perfect musical in¬ 
strument of India. 

^ Emil Naumann, History of Music, Vol. I, 30. 

5 Rag Darpan, M.U.Ms. 

® One proficient in theory and practice of music. 

7 Flrudast is a ‘Tal’. A Rag of this name does not exist to my knowledge. 

»Mridang, the most ancient timing instrument which is an essential part of 
Dhurpad singing. 
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as Khamsa, Sawari, Firudast, 
Pahlwan, Jat, Poshtu, Ara, 
Chautal, Qawali, Jald Titala, 
jhumra and Sul-Fakhta®. Some 
even think that Khusrau was 
the inventor of the Sitar. 
Though there has been a tend¬ 
ency in the past to make Amir 
Khusrau the hero of every in¬ 
vention, the debt that Indian 
music owes to Amir Khusrau 
can never be over-estimated. 
He sowed the seed which 
eventually fructified in the 
blending of Indian and Perso- 
Arab systems into a homogene¬ 
ous form, the Indian classical 
music. 

The fifteenth century ushers 
in a very brilliant epoch in the 
history of Indian music. Its 
revival was caused by the 
patronage of kings, reform or 
introduction of new style by 
Raja Mansingh Tonwar of 
Gwalior and lastly by musicians 
and bards of the Bhakti cult. 

The patronage of the Muslim 
kings, who did not care what 
the doctors of religion said 
about the legality of music, con¬ 
verted this art into a common 
heritage of saints and scholars, 
scamps and scoundrels. Sultan 
Zain-ul-’Abedin (1416-1467 a.d.). 
King of Kashmir was an admirer 
of this art to such an extent, 
that he ordered the decoration 
of musical instruments like the 
Rubab, and Bin (Vina) in gold. 
At his instance the Poet- 
musician Ludi Bhatt wrote a 
book on Music which was 
named Mamak (Ganak?)^®. He 
was famed as lover of music to 
such an extent that when 


Dungar Sen, Raja of Gwalior, 
heard of his tastes, he sent two 
or three authentic books on 
music, and his son Raja Kir at 
Singh too continued this prac¬ 
tice after the death of his 
father^^ Husain Shah Sharqi, 
the last king of Jaunpur 
(a.d. 1457 accession), was a 
past master in the art, and 
he is universally regarded as 
the founder of the Khiyal 
School of Indian music, which, 
however, did not become 
popular till the time of the later 
Moghuls. Husain Shah was an 
inventive genius and many 
classical airs owe their origin to 
him. “He was a matchless ex¬ 
pert,” sa 3 ^s an historian, “His 
reputation in life time had 
spread to the four corners of 
India. He did not regard any 
body his equal.” His inventions 
include twelve Shyams (Gaur 
Shyam, Malharshyam, Bhupal 
Shyam, etc.), four Todis of 
which Jaunpuri or Husaini Todi 
is so well-known, one Asawari 
known as Jaunpuri and the 
famous Husaini Kanra. It has 
been asserted by the author of a 
treatise on music that Husain 
Shah introduced Jangla as an 
air in Indian music, derived 
from Zangula, a Persian air^-. 

Sultan Sikandar Lodi (1489- 
1523), the second ruler of the 
Lodi dynasty, otherwise a very 
orthodox ruler who would not 
budge an inch from the canon 
law, and a great iconoclast, was 
a great lover of music and 
listened to it defying the ban of 
his own legists. He evaded the 
law by making singers and 


•Vide Ma’dan-i-Musiqi by Karam Imam Khan. 

^•Nizamuddln Ahmad Bakhshi, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Bibliotheca Indica Series, Vol. 
m. 439. 

”Ibid in. 440. 

“Nishat Ara, A Manuscript on Music Composed during the Reign of Shah Jehan, 
in the Library of Nawab Sadr Yar Jung, Habibganj, Aligarh. 
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instrument players display their 
art in the camps of his two 
noblemen, Syed Ruhulla and 
Syed Ibn Rasul, which were 
close to his^^. The musical 
assemblies began generally 
after three hours of the night. 
The Sultan had four slave boys, 
one to play on the Chang, a 
second on Qanun, the third on 
Tambura, the fourth on the 
Bin. In addition to these 
there were ten Shahnai players. 
His favourite Rags were Mali- 
gaura, Kalyan, Kanra (renamed 
Darbari by Akbar), and Husaini 
Kanra. 

The provincial courts did not 
lag behind in patronage. Baz 
Bahadur, the last King of 
Malwa, and his favourite con¬ 
sort Rupmati were accomp¬ 
lished musicians. Songs com¬ 
posed by Rupmati are still sung 
by women, engaged in grinding 
corn in the Malwa region. 
Bahadur Shah, the King of 
Gujerat (1526 to 1537), who was 
an accomplished musician, drew 
to his Court Nayak Bakhshu, the 
famous musician of the Gwalior 
Durbar since the days of Raja 
Mansingh. After the conquest 
of Gwalior by Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi, Nayak Bakhshu went to 
Gujerat, in the Court of Bahadur 
Shah. Bakhshu possessed a 
rich and resonant voice compar¬ 
able to two men singing to¬ 
gether and an inaccessible pitch. 

It was during his stay in 
Ahmedabad that Nayak Bakh¬ 
shu invented a Todi which he 
called Bahaduri Todi after the 
name of his patron, and a 
Kanra known as Nayaki Kanra 
and a Kalyan named Nayaki 


Kalyan. It is stated in Mirat-i- 
Sikandari that Nayak Baiju too 
was one of the artists of the 
Court of Bahadur Shah, and 
while captured by Moghul 
soldiers on a day of general 
slaughter following the con¬ 
quest of Gujerat by Emperor 
Humayun, he pleased the 
Emperor by the recital of a song 
in Persian^^ to such an extent 
that the Emperor, in pursuance 
of a favour asked for by the 
Nayak, stopped the carnage. A 
musician of the name of Nayak 
Gopal was also in the service of 
Bahadur Shah. He was a dis¬ 
ciple of Nayak Baiju and even 
excelled his teacher, and was 
recipient of honours reserved 
for the great Nayak. It is 
stated on very reliable auth- 
ority^*"'’ that the people of 
Ahmedabad had become so 
music-minded during the reign 
of Sultan Mahmud III of 
Gujerat (accession 1537 a.d.), 
the last king of the line, that 
music and singing were heard 
in every house, and in all the 
streets and bazars. 

The service of the Rajas of 
Gwalior to the cause of music, 
especially of Raja Mansingh 
Tonwar (1486-1517) stands as a 
category by itself. Due to the 
impact of Persian music and in¬ 
ventions of new modes of sing¬ 
ing, the Indian Rags and Raginis 
were in a very fluid condition so 
that no body knew what the 
actual form of a particular air 
was. To combat this confusion, 
he sought the assistance of the 
leading musicians of the time. 
He called a commission consist¬ 
ing of Nayak Bakhshu, Nayak 


Abdullah, Tarikh-i-Daudi. 



i^Bayley's Translation of Mirat-i-Sikandari in his History of Gujerat, 41. 
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Bhannu, and Nayak Pande, all 
Tellingana musicians, which 
body after discussions with the 
Raja’s own musicians, Nayak 
Maiimud, Nayak Karan and 
Nayak Lohang, compiled a 
treatise on Indian music, which 
was named Man Kautuhal (the 
curiosity of Raja Man) after the 
name of the Raja. In this 
treatise, the Rags and Raginis 
were classified and each was 
given a standard form. The 

names of Rags and Raginis 
given in Rag Darpan which 
claims to be Persian translation 
of Man Kautuhal, contains al¬ 
most all the Rags and Raginis 
invented by the Muslim musi¬ 
cians of India^^. Raja Man- 

singh is credited to have given 
Dhrupad its present form. It is 
stated on authority that music 

so long consisted of “geet,” 

“Chhand” and ‘"Man” chanted 
in the Sanskrit language. Man 
Singh caused many Dhrupads 
to be compiled in Hindi, and 
thus gave Dhrupad composition 
its four-fold character (with its 
Asthai, Antara, Sanchari and 
Abhog), a form which it 
assumes to-date. Man Singh’s 
labours resulted in the separa¬ 
tion of the North Indian from 
the Karnatic (South Indian) 
music. It also laid the founda¬ 
tion of the step which gave 
Gwalior the primacy as a 
centre of music, for centuries to 
come. It will not be out of 
place to mention that Mriga 
Naina (the deer-eyed). Raja 
Man’s consort was also an 
accomplished musician. 

Muslim mystics of India of 
the Chishti Order, and the 
Bhakt poets and musicians of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, 


contributed a great deal to the 
development of music. As 
music without instruments was 
allowed in the assemblies of the 
Chishti mystics, as a means of 
rousing ecstasy, their monas¬ 
teries were attended by Qawl 
singers. Samat and Niaz, the 
two disciples of Amir Khusrau, 
were attached to the monastery 
of Hazrat Nizamuddin. It is 
stated that whatever song was 
sung in the monastery of the 
Shaikh, was heard the next day 
in every street or lane of Delhi. 
Similarly, Bhakt musicians like 
Mira Bai (wife of Raja Bhoj, 
son of Rana Kumbh of Mewar), 
Baba Ramdas, Surdas, Swami 
Hari Das, made wide use of 
music for the propagation of 
their cult. 

THE MOGHULS 

With the advent of the 
Moghuls music enters into a 
new phase. They brought with 
them not only new blood but a 
polished culture of the cities of 
Central Asia, in its best form 
since their sack and devastation 
by the mighty hordes of 
Changiz and his descendants. 
Babar, the founder of the 
Moghul dynasty in India, that 
embodiment of culture and re¬ 
finement of Central Asia, was 
not only an expert musician but 
a fine critic of the art. While 
recording the performances of 
the musicians and instrument 
players of the Court of Sultan 
Husain Mirza of Samarqand, he 
critically measures their accom¬ 
plishments, their merits and 
demerits and their contribution 
as inventors. Thus he speaks 
of Banai of Herat as a composer 
and inventor^'^, Sher ’Ali Beg as 


See my article “Some Rare Ragas in Indian Music” published in the “New 
Horizon,” Allahabad, November 1945. 

Memoirs, King’s Translation I, 317, 323. 
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the founder of a new style of 
singing, and Khwajah 'Abdullah 
Marwarid as a clever player of 
Qanun, who had added three 
strings to the instrument. He 
mentions Shaikh Nai as a 
player of flute and guitar and 
Shah Quli as Ghichak player. 
A very humorous reference is 
contained in the Memoirs^® of 
Husain 'Udi (lutanist) being 
beaten once by Shaibani Khan 
the Uzbeg chief, whom Babar 
loathed and detested, for his 
(musician's) affectations, and 
Babar adds that ''this was one 
good deed that Shaibani Khan 
did in his days." Babar ranks 
Ghulam Shadi as a composer of 
ordinary merit, Ghulam Azoo as 
composer of few productions 
but all of exquisite taste. In a 
similar way, Babar scans the 
merits and demerits of the musi¬ 
cians in the party given by 
Muzaffar Mirza. Hafiz Mirza, 
Jalaluddin Mahmud the flute 
player, Mir Jan Samarqandi 
(who sang in a loud and harsh 
voice), Shadi Bacheh the 
harpist (Chang player), Yusuf 
’Ali Gokaltash, all find place in 
his diary. It is indeed very 
strange that Babar does not 
mention about music and musi¬ 
cians, Indian or Trans-Oxianian, 
after his conquest of India. 
Perhaps military engagements 
stood in the way of his giving 
vent to this hobby. Nor do we 
know much of Humayun's tastes 
in this art till after the restora¬ 
tion. Fortunately, the currency 
of a Dhrupad which a court 
musician composed and sang on 
the occasion of Akbar's corona¬ 
tion, stands as a good testimony 
that music was not dethroned 


from the Court of the Great 
Moghuls, after their advent in 
India. 

Music flourished under the 
patronage of the Suri kings. 
Islam Shah, son and successor 
of Sher Shah, was a generous 
patron of this art. The most 
famous musicians of his Court 
were Mubaris Khan, Baba 
Ramdas and Mahapater, the last 
of whom having accepted 
Akbar’s service, was sent as an 
ambassador to Mukand Deo, the 
King of Orissa. Sikander Sur 
was a lover of this art and sent 
a huge present to Tansen, then 
serving in the Court of Raja 
Ramchand Bhatt (Riwa), to 
come to his Court.^^ 'Adil Shah 
Sur II, wrote a book on music in 
HindP^. 

AKBAR (1556-1603) 

Due to Akbar's lavish patron¬ 
age, his reign constitutes a 
landmark in the history of 
music. Abul Fazl gives a long 
list of musicians and instrument 
players, about thirty-eight in 
number. The principal artists 
came from Gwalior, Mesher, 
Tabriz and Kashmir. His reign 
is an important link in the 
absorption of the Indian and 
Iranian systems into one 
whole. "His Majesty," says 
Abul Fazl, '‘pays much at¬ 
tention to music, and is the 
patron of all who practise this 
enchanting art. There are 
numerous musicians at court, 
Hindi, Iranian, Turanian, Kash¬ 
miris, both men and women. 
The court musicians are arrang¬ 
ed in seven divisions, one for 
each day in a week." About 
Mian Tansen, the foremost of 


Memoirs. King’s Translation I. 323. 

Anin-i-Akbari, I, Blochmann, 680. 

Ram Babu Saxena. History of Urdu Literature, p. 12. 
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the court-musicians, Abul Fazl 
writes, “A singer like him has 
not been in India for the last 
two thousand years” It was 
with a heavy heart that Raja 
Ramchand of Riwa allowed 
Tansen to go to Akbar’s Court at 
Agra, at the latter’s request, and 
when Tansen gave his first per¬ 
formance, Akbar gave him a 
present of two lakhs of rupees. 
Akbar had a special liking for 
Kanra which he re-named 
Darbari. A disciple of Swami 
Haridas of Brindaban, Tansen 
seems to have accepted Islam 
after entering Akbar’s service^^. 
Tansen is the inventor of a 
Malhar, a Sarang and a Todi 
which are known as Mian ki 
Malhar, Mian ki Sarang and 
Mian ki Todi respectively and 
retain their popularity in class¬ 
ical music. Baba Ramdas came 
from Lucknow^-, and entered 
the service of Bairam Khan 
Khanan, after the fall of the Sur 
Dynasty. He was an eminent 
Dhrupadist and a composer and 
was looked upon “as second to 
Mian Tansen.” Baz Bahadur, 
King of Malwa who accepted 
Akbar’s service and was subse¬ 
quently promoted to a mansab 
of two thousand, “was a singer 
without rival”“^. The Gwalior 
School was represented by 
Subhan Khan, Sri Gyan Khan, 
Bichitr Khan son of Subhan 
Khan, Sarod Khan, Mian Lai, 
Tan-tarang Khan son of Mian 
Tansen, Nayak Charju (inven¬ 
tor of Charju ki Malhar)—all 


singers, and Bir-mandal Khan, 
a player on Sur-mandal 
(Qanun), and Shihab Khan 
Hnkar. Others who represent¬ 
ed the Indian School outside 
Gwalior were Mahmud Khan 
Dhari^^, Daud Khan Dhari, 
Mulla Ishaq Dhari, Rahmatullah 
Khan brother of Mulla Ishaq, a 
singer, Rangsen of Agra, and 
the blind musician Surdas son 
of Baba Ramdas and Purbin 
Khan Binkar. The foreign 
school to which almost all the 
instrument players belonged, 
consisted of Ustad Dost of 
Meshed, a Nai (flute) player, 
Shaikh Dawan of Khurasan, a 
performer on the Kama and his 
nephew Pir Zade, a singer and 
chanter, Mir Syed Ali of Me¬ 
shed, and Bairam Quli of Herat 
players of Ghichak, Ustad Yusuf 
of Herat, Ustad Mohammed 
Husain, Ustad Hashim of Meshed 
and Ustad Mohammed Amin, all 
Tamburinists, Tash Beg of Qip- 
chaq, a player on the Qabuz, 
and Ustad Shah Muhammad, 
player on the Surnai. 

During Akbar’s reign, vocal 
music continued to be of the 
Dhrupad style. Vocal music 
was mainly represented by 
Indian musicians whereas ins¬ 
trument playing was almost 
monopolised by foreigners. It 
will not be out of place to 
mention that the division of 
Akbar’s musicians into seven 
teams, one team for each day, 
was a very rational and con¬ 
venient arrangement. It spared 


21 According to some historians e.g., Shahnawaz Khan, author of Mirati Aftab 
Numa Tansen having been bom through the blessings of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus 
of Gwalior, his father brought him to the Shaikh when five years old. The Sh^kh 
is said to have brought some chewed betels from his mouth and put them into 
the mouth of the boy, whereafter the father left him in the service of the Shaikh as 
an out-cast. 

^ Badauni, Ranking, II, 42. 

2* That is, wandering musicians, a professional of lower rank than a musician 
who plays at the houses of the well-to-do. very often un-invited. 
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the musicians the ordeal of 
waiting indefinitely in an expect¬ 
ant mood for the imperial order 
to begin music, and in case 
of lesser talents the chance 
of displaying their talents under 
the old arrangement would not 
have come at all. 

JAHANGIR (1603-1628) 

Jahangir, like his great grand¬ 
father, was a lover of nature 
and a critic and an admirer of 
art, and was very attentive to 
musicians. In his Memoirs, he 
speaks of Mian Lai, a musician 
(vide list of Akbar’s musicians) 
who died in the third year of 
his reign. Hafiz Nad Ali is 
mentioned as a singer whom 
Jahangir granted the entire 
present made by officials and 
visitors on the next day. The 
great Tansen died in the thir¬ 
teenth year of his reign^^, and 
his son Bilas Khan, the inventor 
of the Bilas Khani Todi, 
occupied his father^s place at 
the Moghul Court. A Christian 
named Zulqaran, is known to 
have been a Dhrupadist, and an 
expert in the art of music. He 
was initiated to it by Mian Aqil, 
a disciple of Mian Tansen. 
Mian Aqil was the Faujdar and 
Amin of Sambhar-^’. 

SHAHJAHAN (1628-1656) 

The comparative peace which 
prevailed in Shahjahan’s reign, 
and the personal tastes and 
predilections of the Emperor, 
gave a great impetus to this art, 
which attained a polish and 
grace unprecedented in the 
past-^. Faqirullah (Saif Khan), 
one of Shahjahan’s nobles, 
gives a short account in his Rag 


Darpan, compiled during the 
Emperor's reign, of about thirty 
musicians, and instrument play¬ 
ers, and claims that Shah¬ 
jahan’s artists were so conver¬ 
sant with the new technique of 
singing embodied in the Man 
Kautuhal that compared to 
them, the singers of Akbar’s 
Darbar, including Mian Tansen 
were mere quacks. .Making 
some allowance for the figu¬ 
rative languages used by a 
court servant, it may safely be 
asserted that during Shahjahan’a 
reign, there had sprung up a 
tendency for beautification and 
ornamentation in the art of 
singing. Another feature of this 
reign is this that the contact be¬ 
tween the indigenous and for¬ 
eign systems of music resulted 
in their blending and fusion. 
Indian or Persian music loses its 
individuality and both coalesce 
to take a pronounced Indian 
form. While during Akbar’s 
time as we have seen, more than 
half a dozen musicians and 
instrumentalists hailed from 
Persia and Trans-Oxiana, we 
come across only two such 
artists in Shahjahan’s reign. It 
is a proof that Indian music had 
reached a stage of satiety and 
had ceased to draw from foreign 
sources. Thirdly, Khiyal in¬ 
vented by Husain Shah Sharqi 
gradually asserts itself though 
it had only two exponents in the 
Court circle. Khiyal, it is known 
to lovers of Indian music, differs 
from Dhrupad in meaning and 
method of singing. As the main 
aim of Dhrupad is devotional, 
its theme consists in invoking 
God, gods and goddesses or 
describing an incident from the 


Roger, Memoirs of Jahangir. I, 413. 
^Shahnawaz Khan, Mirat-i-Aftab Numa, 
^ See my article “Music and Musicians 
Culture,” Hyderabad Deccan. October, 1945. 
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holy scriptures. Khiyal consists 
of the narration of pranks of 
Lord Krishna in Brindaban but 
it aims at the productions of 
beauty through endless melody 
embodied in what is known as 
‘tan,’ conforming to the rules of 
grammar of music. In short, 
Dhrupad may be called devotion¬ 
al music and Khiyal ornate 
music. 

Among the mystic musicians 
attached to Shahjahan’s Court 
was Shaikh Bahauddin of Bar- 
nawa, a widely travelled and 
green clad mendicant who 
learnt to play on instruments 
till the age of fifty, was a match¬ 
less player of Amrit Bin, and 
the inventor of an instrument 
called Khiyal. Sher Moham¬ 
med, a disciple of Shaikh Baha¬ 
uddin, and Mian Dalu, a com¬ 
poser musician and instrument 
player, were two other mystic 
musicians. Lai Khan Gun 
Samudr (Samundar of Persian 
history) was the most honoured 
—of the whole lot in Shah- 
jahan’s Court. He was a Dhru- 
padist, a disciple and son-in-law 
of Bilas Khan son of Tansen. He 
was a “matchless Dhrupadist” 
and was the recipient of many 
honours and rewards from the 
Emperor. Jagannath Mahakabi 
Rai, a Deccani musician, was the 
foremost composer of the time. 
He sang in Karnatic. Gunsen 
was another Dhrupadist who 
for his accomplishments re¬ 
ceived from the Emperor, the 
title of Nayak-i-Afzal (the 
great Nayak). Other Dhrupa- 
dists were Rang Khan Kalawant 
who occupied a place next to 
Lai Khan, Muhib Khan Gujrati, 
and his disciple Basanthi Kala¬ 
want. After Lai Khan’s death. 


his son Khushhal Khan bore the 
title of Gun-Samudr. Bazid 
Khan Tujhawari, Hamir Sen 
and his son Subal Sen were all 
Dhrupadists. Two musicians, 
Misri Khan and Gun Khan were 
permitted by the Emperor to 
accompany Prince Shuja to 
Bengal. Sawad Khan, Wali, 
Rahimdad, and Gop Chop were 
Dharis, while Rauza and Kabir 
were Qawl singers, the latter 
being the inventor of a new 
style of Qawali singing. Moh¬ 
ammed Baqi Moghul and Mir 
Imad of Herat were the only 
two musician-composers of for¬ 
eign origin. Raja Idsingh Bor 
and Raja Ram Shah of Kharg- 
pur were the only two Khiya- 
lists in the Court. 

AURANGZEB (1658-1707) 

From his accession to the 
throne till the tenth year of his 
reign, Aurangzeb was just an 
ordinary ruler of India, with a 
good taste and partiality to¬ 
wards music. Musicians and 
instrument players had led his 
coronation procession starting 
from Khizrabad. “As he enter¬ 
ed the hall of public audience, 
and mounted the throne, the 
imperial band was in attend¬ 
ance. The musicians began 
their song and nautch girls 
their dances.”-® He delighted 
to listen to singers and instru¬ 
ment players; according to 
Khafi Khan, he understood 
music well. But in 1688, “on 
account of the restraint and 
self-denial, and observance of the 
tenets of the great Imam Shafei, 
he entirely abstained from the 
amusement. If any singer or 
any musician becomes ashamed 
of his calling, he makes an 
allowance for or grants him 


Sarkar. Aurangzeb, II, 615. 
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land for his maintenance.The 
musicians being deprived of 
royal patronage, had a very bad 
time all throughout his reign. 
The story of their taking a 
mock funeral of ‘music,’ and 
passing with all solemnity be¬ 
side the Darshan balcony of the 
Emperor, the Emperor’s interro¬ 
gation and exhortation to bury 
it deep, so that no sound or cry 
might arise from it, is too well 
known. Deprived of their 
means of living, some took to 
recording their knowledge, in 
their enforced idleness, in black 
and white. The Aligarh Muslim 
University possesses a volumin¬ 
ous book on the science of 
music entitled Naghmatul Israr 
written by one Mir Ahmad, son 
of Mirza Mohammed in 1688 a.d. 

LATER MOGHULS 

Though the 18th century is 
the golden age in the history of 
music, our information about 
the names of musicians or the 
trend of its development is 
scanty. But from the time of 
Shahjahan a refinement of 
taste is noticeable not only in 
architecture, painting and calli¬ 
graphy but also in music. Due 
to the loss of Balkh Badakhshan 
and Qandhar, the influx of for¬ 
eign musicians to India ceased. 
Indian music became more de¬ 
corous in conformity with the 
taste of the princes and the 
nobles. And consequently Khiyal 
or ornate music came very much 
in vogue. These two classes 
having enough leisure now 
that conquests had ceased, 
turned their attention more to¬ 
wards music and began to take 
as much interest in it as they 
once had taken in war and other 
vigorous outdoor exercises. 


Bahadur Shah (1707-12) who 
earned for himself the sobriquet 
of Shah-i-bi-Khabr (the heed¬ 
less king), through his habit of 
sitting awake the whole night 
and some time sleeping till 
mid-day, was a generous patron 
of music and many artists of 
great accomplishments attended 
his musical assemblies. Of his 
court musicians, the name of 
Niamat Khan son of Narmul 
Khan-*^^, a great composer of 
Dhrupad and Khiyal and Tar- 
ana and other songs (probably 
Holi and Sadra too) “which he 
could perform with great deli¬ 
cacy, beauty and colourfulness,”^ 
occupies the first place. This 
Niamat Khan composed innum¬ 
erable songs with the assistance 
of Niazi Qawwal and Lala 
Bangali, before he entered the 
service of Jahandar Shah and 
subsequently of Mohammed 
Shah (1719-48). Niamat Khan 
who appears to have assumed 
the pen-name of Sadarang 
(ever-joyous) composed many 
Khiyals in Emperor Mohammed 
Shah’s name. It must be re¬ 
membered that Mohammed 
Shah himself was a musician 
and at least a few of the Khiyals 
and Taranas had been composed 
by him. Nearly seventy per 
cent, of the standard Khiyals 
sung today, were either com¬ 
posed by Sadarang or Moham¬ 
med Shah Piya-Sada-Rangiley, 
the names being put to the 
songs either at the beginning 
or at the end. Among the 
musicians who were respon¬ 
sible for giving a name and 
fame to the reign were 
Shaikh Muinuddin, grand-son 
of Sher Mohammed (a musician 
of Shahjahan’s Court), des- 


»Khafi Khan. 

Mirat-i-Aftab Numa. MU. Ms.. 526. 
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cribed as an ornate Khiyalist®^ 
and Firuz Khan, a disciple and 
son-in-law of Niamat ELhan, 
“who excelled his teacher,’’ and 
was a peerless producer of art 
and beauty. He possessed great 
knack in the composition of 
Dhrupad, Tarana and KhiyaP-. 
After the break up of the 
Moghul Empire, Delhi ceased to 
remain the centre of gravity in 
Indian politics. Artists and 
musicians took refuge in the 
provincial courts, or in the 
courts of the Mahratta rulers, 
the latter sparing no pains in 
patronising this art. And it is 
on account of this that high 
class music is still cultivated by 
them more widely than by any 
people of north or north¬ 
western India. They took their 
music from Moghuls as they 
took their manners, court 
etiquette, dress and system of 
government. Till 1857, Lucknow 
under its Nawab Wazirs, and 
almost simultaneously, Rampur 
sprang into great importance as 
centres of music in northern 
India. It was during the reign 
of Asaf-ud-Daulah, that Moh¬ 
ammed Raza Khan of Patna, a 
nobleman of the court wrote his 
epoch-making N aghmat-i-Asifi, 
in 1813, after the name of his 
patron. Mohammed Raza’s ser¬ 
vice to this art consists in his 
selecting ‘suddh’ notes to form 
the Bilaw’al scale and his selec¬ 
tion of a few 'thats’ or parent 
scales as the basis of the classi¬ 
fication of the Indian Rags and 
Raginis. This scientific classi¬ 
fication of Rags, gave north 
Indian music an exactness and 
a rigidity possessed so long by 
the south Indian music. Second¬ 
ly this classification set at rest 


the age-long controversy as to 
what the exact form of a Rag 
was, or whether it was a Parent 
Rag, a Bharya Rag, a Putra Rag, 
a Kanya Rag and all other 
absurdities, for apart from the 
four different schools of classi¬ 
fication, the exact form of a Rag 
was the subject of bitter contro¬ 
versy and a variation was al¬ 
ways attributed by a musician 
to a particular teacher belong¬ 
ing to an old musician family 
who imparted him lesson in that 
way. 

PATRONAGE OF NAWABS 

But social and moral life 
during the 19th century had 
degenerated to an appalling 
extent. The Indian people were 
passive spectators in the process 
which gave one strip of the 
country after another to the 
English. The nobles acquired 
vice which had once been the 
monopoly of the Romans or the 
Spaniards, during the decadent 
period of their national exis¬ 
tence. The commonalty had 
become complacent onlookers. 
Under such conditions, when 
the nobles had no outlet to give 
vent to their restless energy and 
had taken to regaling them¬ 
selves in unworthy pastimes 
such as drinking, listening to 
the music of songstresses, reclin¬ 
ing on a huge pillow (and the 
English residents spared no 
pains to cultivate such qualities 
in their princely wards) or in 
gambling or cock-fighting, their 
taste for music could not but 
degenerate. Khiyal which re¬ 
quired considerable exertion 
and exactitude, made less 
appeal to their senses not to 
speak of the acrobatic and 


Mirat-i-Altab Numa, MU. Ms.. 525. 
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mathematical music embodied 
in Dhrupad. A music which 
made an appeal to sensual emo¬ 
tions suited their temperament 
better. Under this atmosphere, 
two different forms of light 
music took their origin. Thumri 
and Tappa both springing from 
the provincial court of Luck¬ 
now. Thumri may very con¬ 
veniently be classified as love 
music, because apart from 
making an appeal to the senses, 
by harping on notes, or by the 
repetition of a word or syllable 
in scores of beautiful settings, 
its subject-matter consists of the 
feeling between lover and the 
beloved. It differs from the 
Khiyal, in the sense that, where¬ 
as in the Khiyal love is symbolic 
and allegorical, in Thumri it is 
actual and’^'^ real Tappa was in¬ 
vented by Shori, a court musi¬ 
cian of Lucknow. Its origin is 
traced to the song of the camel 
drivers of the Punjab, its 
rhythm being determined by 
the pace of the camel. Some 
even trace its antiquity to 
Tartar-Mongol cameleers. Shori's 
contribution consisted in con¬ 
verting an old out-landish 
popular mode into a civilised 
form of music. But it must be 
remembered that Thumri and 
Tappa are regarded as Dhuns or 
tunes of music and do not con¬ 
form to the actual rules of 
grammar as rigidly, as Dhrupad 
and Khiyal do. Dhrupad and 
Khiyal singing did not get out 
of vogue. They existed side by 
side but suffered in competition 
with their more popular rivals, 
just enumerated. Nawab Wajid 
Ali, the last Nawab of Oudh 
(1857), was an expert in music. 
Those who heard Ustad Fayyaz 
Husain Khan remember how 


tenderly he touched his audi¬ 
ence when he sang the Bhairabi 
composed and sung by Wajid 
Ali Shah on the eve of his leav¬ 
ing his beloved Lucknow for 
Matiaburj (Calcutta), in the 
All-India Music Conference, 
held in Lucknow in 1926. Wajid 
Ali Shah apart from popularis¬ 
ing the stage, and converting 
Lucknow into the Vienna of 
India, wrote a book on music, 
which he named “Najo,’' pub¬ 
lished through the Sultani 
Press, Lucknow. The book 
embodies a beautiful collection 
of Khiyals and Dhrupads sung 
by the master musicians of the 
court. 

On the whole the cause of 
music during the 19th century 
received a violent set-back, due 
to the disappearance of the 
Moghul nobility, more so during 
the post-Mutiny period, and 
their substitution by English 
civilians none of whom dis¬ 
played any interest in this art. 
Apart from the parsimony of 
the musicians who treasured 
their knowledge like the wealth 
of robbers, the cause of music 
suffered the greatest blow on 
account of the absence of a 
recognised system of notation. 
This came of a necessity and out 
of contact with the foreigners. 
Its originator was, I suppose, 
Maharaja Saurindra Nath 
Tagore of Calcutta. Its evolu¬ 
tion is bringing forgotten modes 
into light and insuring them 
against further oblivion. 

During the 19th century, till 
to-date, Rampur, thanks to the 
interest taken in it by a long 
list of distinguished rulers, has 
developed into the most im¬ 
portant centre of North Indian 


“E.g., Piya bin Nahi Awata Chain; Sanchi Kaho muse batiyan. 
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music, and a haven for talents. 
Its services to this art can never 
be over-estimated. This Court 
has produced a long list of 
musicians of high rank—Nawab 
Kalbe Ali Khan, Shahzada 
Saadat Ali Khan, Nawab Hamid 
Ali Elhan, and the present 
ruler. His Highness Raza Ali 
Khan, is a past master in the art 
who has written a book of class¬ 
ical songs and I am informed, 
he is one of the best connoiss¬ 
eurs of the art of Nrit (danc¬ 
ing). As in the present so in 
the past Wazir Khan Binkar, 
Piyare Sahib Dhrupadiya, Musta 
Khan Khiyali, Ali Raza Khan 
singer of Qawl and Qalbana, 
Fida Husain Sarodi, Bindha Din, 
the dancer and composer, shed 
lustre to this Court. The 
Durbar of Rampur saved this art 
at a very critical period in the 
history of Northern India. The 
Court maintains at present, 
Ustad Mushtaq Husain Khan, a 
Khiyali; Sadiq Ali Khan Binkar; 
Ahmad Jan Thirakwa, a gifted 
Tabla player, in addition to 
patronising dance-experts like 
Achhan, of the family of 
Bindha Din. 

PRESENT TALENTS 

Among the musicians of the 
past and the present century, 
the names of Mohammed Ali 
Khan of Jaipur (who is well- 
known under his poetic name of 
Har-Rang in many current 
songs), and the late Pandit V. 
N. Bhatkhande of Bombay, 
deserve special mention. In 
addition to Mohammed Ali 
Khan being a Dhrupadist, who 
figures so luminously in Raja 
Nawab Ali Khan’s Muarif-ul- 
Naghmat, Book II, he was a 
composer and I suppose the 
preceptor of Pandit Bhatkhande 


and the Panditji has acknow¬ 
ledged the debt he owes to Har- 
Rang in many of his Lakhshan 
Geets (definitive songs). Raja 
Nawab Ali Khan in his Muarif- 
ul-Naghmat, Vol. II, has per¬ 
petuated the memories of Nawab 
Chhamman Sahib of Lucknow, 
Abban Khan of Saharanpur, 
Nazir Khan of Moradabad, Amir 
Khan of Lucknow, Mohammed 
Husain Khan of Lucknow and 
Raza Husain Khan by recording 
their Dhrupads with notation. 
It is in itself a meritorious 
service, since many of the Rags 
illustrated there are difficult and 
rare at the same time. In that 
very collection more than half 
of the songs were sung by 
Mohammed Ali Khan of Jaipur. 
To this I may add the name of 
Nawab Jani Sahib of Lucknow 
who was a musician and a 
theorist. Zuhra Bai of Agra 
was a very talented artist be¬ 
longing to the generation just 
passed. But never did Indian 
music owe to one man as it does 
to Pandit Bhatkhande. By his 
researches and speeches, publi¬ 
cations and teachings he has 
given to North Indian music the 
form which is its own at pre¬ 
sent. It was due to the labours 
of Bhatkhande that the Rags of 
Indian music were scientifically 
arranged under ten ‘Thats’ 
(Major Scales) proposed by 
Raza Khan in his Naghmat-i- 
Asifi. He dedicated his life to 
the service of music. His 
monumental achievements con¬ 
sist in his very elaborate and 
authentic books on the subject. 
His Lakhshan Geet is in fact the 
modern grammar of classical 
music. It was due to his untir¬ 
ing efforts that music in India is 
being resuscitated and the 
Pandit ji himself lived to see the 
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success of the AlWndia Music 
Conference arranged by him at 
Baroda (1916) and Lucknow 
(1926). 

Musicians are very fat-bellied 
people. They flourish at the 
expense of the rich. At the 
present time music is under¬ 
going a process of revival 
through various methods un¬ 
connected with the patronage 
of the princes and the aristo¬ 
cracy. 

In the first place the All-India 
Music Conference at Baroda and 
Lucknow together with their 
branch organisations, have been 
creating public interest in 
music, and helping in the estab¬ 
lishment of contacts and ex¬ 
change of views between musi¬ 
cians, and fostering, at the same 
time, a healthy competitive 
spirit. 

Another agency in its revival 
and in fact the one providing it 
with a back-bone is the appear¬ 
ance of a number of authentic 
books in local languages, 
on the theory and practice of 
music. Such are Lakhshan 
Sangit, Sangit Paddhati of which 
the first six volumes have ap¬ 
peared, two volumes of Raja 
Nawab Ali’s Muarif-ul-Naghmat 
and a number of other books of 
the same type with notation. 

A third instrument regenerat¬ 
ing music is the establishment 
of a large number of colleges 
and schools of music, as in Gwa¬ 
lior and as the Marris Music Col¬ 
lege (soon to be raised to the 
status of Bhatkhande Univer¬ 
sity) of Lucknow. The Allah¬ 
abad University has established 
a Faculty of Music, which as far 
as I am aware, has been award¬ 
ing diplomas and degrees in 


music. In addition to these, a 
number of Universities and 
Examination Boards have in¬ 
cluded music as an optional 
subject up to the Intermediate 
stage. Next, the importance of 
gramophone records in prolong¬ 
ing the life of a song sung by a 
musician in a particular style 
should not be overlooked. 

But none of the above 
agencies have exercised such a 
powerful effect as the radio 
stations in the country, of which 
Delhi, Bombay and Lucknow 
are well-known for their good 
music programmes. These have 
been helping to make the 
Indian public music-minded and 
have at the same time saved 
musicians from ruin. Singing 
and playing on instruments are 
paying professions and have be¬ 
come a noble one too if practised 
without vice. 

A chapter on music will re¬ 
main incomplete without an 
enumeration of the living 
musicians and instrument play¬ 
ers. Ustad Fayyaz Husain Khan, 
now at Bombay (formerly 
state musician of the Baroda 
Darbar, and recipient of the title 
Aftba-i-Musiqi) is acknowledged 
as the greatest Khiyalist in 
north and north-western India. 
He has disciples in Pandit 
Krishan Rao Ratanjhankar, 
Principal, Marris College of 
Hindustani Music, Lucknow and 
Vilayat Husain Khan of 
Bombay. Asad Ali, and Latafat 
Husain, are two of his very 
promising disciples. Abdul 
Wahid Khan of Lahore and 
Allahdiya Khan of Kolhapur, 
and Mohammed IChan of Rai- 
garh and Amir Khan, at present 
of Delhi, are top-ranking Khiya- 
lists. Shamshad Bai of Delhi is 
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a vigorous Khiyalist among 
women. The late Khan Sahib 
Abdul Karim’s School is repre¬ 
sented by Raushan Ara of 
Bombay who is a very good 
artist. Pandit Krishna Rao, 
Principal, Shankar Gandharb 
Vidyalaya, Gwalior, represents 
the style of the family of Haddu 
Khan and Hassu Khan of 
Gwalior. 

Karamat Ali Khan of Jaipur, 
is a very talented Dhrupadist, 
now very old. Others of the 
Dhrupad style are Tasadduq 
Husain Khan of Agra, Mubarik 
Ali Khan of the Punjab, Rahim- 
uddin Khan and Nasiruddin 
Khan, sons of Allabande 
Khan of Indore. Rahimuddin 
Khan represents a Dhrupad 
rarely heard elsewhere in north¬ 
ern India, a type almost unique 
in its pristine purity and least 
influenced by Mohammedan con¬ 
tact. Haidar Husain of Jaipur, 
at present in the All-India 
Radio, Delhi, Yusuf Ali Khan of 
Lucknow, Wahid Khan and 
Vilayat IGian, brother and son 
respectively of the late Inayat 
Khan of Calcutta (originally 
belonged to Aligarh) and 
Mushtaq Husain of Calcutta are 
the living ‘Sitarists’ of talent. 

Among the Sarodiyas, the 
name of Alauddin Khan, at 
present Maihar State musician 
deserves the first mention. He 
is a very talented artist with a 
store-house of knowledge, an 
expert player on violin, and the 
inventor of a number of instru¬ 
ments whose idea can be formed 
by one who has heard the 
Maihar State Band at play. 
Hafiz Ali Khan Sarodi, at pre¬ 
sent in Gwalior is also a first 


class artist with the Sarod. 
Both Alauddin and Hafiz Ali 
are disciples of Wazir Khan of 
Rampur. 

Shahnai and Bin players are 
becoming fewer and fewer day 
by day. These are difficult 
instruments, no doubt. Babu 
Khan of Baroda and Bismilla 
Khan of Benares (disciples of 
Talim Husain of Benares) are 
the only two Shahnai players, 
while to my knowledge, Sadiq 
Ali Khan of Rampur is the only 
Bin player of top rank. Ala- 
uddin’s son, Ali Akbar Khan is 
giving promise of a good arti.st 
with the Sarod. 

Bandu Khan of Delhi is a 
very gifted Saringi player. 
Chhotey Khan of Calcutta is a 
good Saringiya. 

Ahmad Jan Thirakwa and 
Mallang Khan of the Punjab 
are top-ranking Tabla players. 

Atrauli in Aligarh District, 
U. P., has evolved a school of 
music of its own and a good 
many vocalist of high rank, be¬ 
longs to this place or is disciple 
of this school. 

But classical music has a lot 
to contend with its undesirable 
rival. Cinema Music. It is 
lowering public taste and doing 
a positive disservice to this age- 
consecrated art. And the Cal¬ 
cutta School is the worst sinner 
in this respect because the lead 
in the amalgamation of the 
Indian and European system 
had been taken by the Music 
School of that city with results 
more tragic than the Victoria 
Memorial in the realm of archi¬ 
tecture. 
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Dr. M. Abdulla Chaghatai 

THE term Architecture gen- Karachi, he immediately mark- 
^ erally comprises the study of ed out a separate quarter of that 
beautiful or artistic buildings town for the Muslim population 
which tell something of his- and he built there a mosque.^ 
tory and character of the At the death of Dahir, the then 
people to whom they belong, ruler of Sind,-''" in 712, Moham- 
It is a fact that from the med became the master of 
beginning different people of almost whole of Sind. He built 
the world have, as a neces- another mosque in Rur (modern 
sity, built something to dwell Rohri), where he also imposed 
in, which, following the spirit Kharaj on the non-Muslims to 
of the term architecture, ensure their safety.® It should 
may be called building contruc- recalled here that the 

tion or a step towards the Arab even before this political 
achievement and development conquest of Sind, had already 
of Achitecture. But Muslim reached the western coast at 
Architecture or Muslim Cul- and Broach in Gujerat 

tural History of a country in during the Caliphate of Omar,'' 
general always begins from its Caliph. It dates 

political conquest by the fifteenth year of the 

Muslims. Therefore, our Indo- Hijra, (A.D. 636). The ancient 
Muslim Architecture’s study Hindu inscriptions record the 
begins from the Arab Conquest rnention of these early Arab 
of Sind by Mohammed bin traders as Tajikas,« who were 
Qasim' (d. 715), although it allowed by the non-Muslim 
is called a triumph without Hajas of Gujerat to build their 
results.- mosques for which they were 

endowed with free land.® Thus 
When Mohammed completed a mention of several of those 
the conquest of Daibal,-^ which early mosques on the western 
is not very far from the present coast of India, where the 

t Stanley Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India. 

a Futihu’i-Buldan by Bilazori. Trans, by Hitti: The Origin of the Islamic State, 
vol. ii. p. 223 (Hitti). 

3 Ibid, 217. 

♦Ibid, 217. 

''Ibid, 219. 

ojbid. 220. 

7 Ibid. 209. 

^Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. 1, pt. 1, 149. 

ojbid, xlii, 404, 417, 420. 
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Mussalmans had settled, is 
found in old histories. In 
Malabar on the Coromanda] 
coast, many mosques even to 
this day are traditionally attri¬ 
buted to one Malik bin Dinar. 
One of them, although very 
ordinary in construction, exists 
in Quilon, Travancore, which 
bears one very brief Arabic 
inscription having only the date 
A.H. 109 (A.D. 727) and the 
name of Isma'il bin Malik bin 
Dinar.^^ Masudi (d. 957), the 
great Arab traveller and his¬ 
torian, visited Cambay and 
other adjoining parts of Gujerat 
in A.D. 915 when Valabhi Rajas 
were ruling there under whom 
Mussalmans were quite content¬ 
ed.^^ Mosques and congrega¬ 
tional mosques were well kept. 
In the north by the end of 
fourth century of Hijra, a new 
field of Muslim conquest was 
opened under Ghaznavides. 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna had 
completely subjugated the Pun¬ 
jab. It is certain that by that 
time many imposing monuments 
must have been built by the 
Mussalmans to serve their needs. 
The Adabu’l-Harab^“ of Fakhr- 
i-Mudabbar mentions that 
Mahmud of Ghazna had built a 
mosque at Lahore, which was 
then known as Khishti masjid — 
mosque built of bricks. He had 
also built a congregational 
mosque and a minaret in the 
Fort of Lahore. But it is a pity 
that today no trace of any of 
these early constructions includ¬ 
ing even those of the Ghazna¬ 


vides, is available in any part of 
India, which would enable us to 
visualise the design, shape, and 
style of those early Indo-Muslim. 
constructions. However, we can 
presumably infer that their 
prototypes could have been 
those which had so far been 
built in Arabia, Mesopotamia 
and Egypt by the Mussalmans, 
The mosque construction as a 
general principle can easily be 
visualised having a niche in the 
back wall to lead the prayers 
and if necessary a platform for 
azan —call to the prayers, 
ordinarily made out of the 
material available from the 
locality. It is a pleasing feature 
to note here that the prototypes 
of the monuments of the Ghaz¬ 
navides, whichever they had 
built, were those of Ibn Tulun 
at Cairo^^ and those of the 
Abbasside Caliphs in Baghdad 
and Samarra which survive 
even to this day. Some of them 
in Ghazna are still available, 
although in a dilapidated condi¬ 
tion. 

The writer of this monograph 
had the privilege to discover a 
stone inscription^^ in relief in 
Arabic characters from the 
Cutch Masjid at Ahmedabad 
which states: 'One Mosque was 
built in A.H, 445 (A.D. 1053) ^ 
i.e., just twenty years after the 
death of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna, whose conquests had 
already extended even upto 
Gujerat. The information, ver¬ 
tically engraved in Persain on 


Mohammed Murtaza, The Home of Mussalmans on the Coast of India (Urdu), 
vide ‘Mujalla-i-Tilesanin’, Hyderabad, vol. viii pp. 51-52. 

^Masudi, Maruju’z-Zahab, vol. i. pp. 382-84. ^ 

^ '^Kitab Adabull-Harab wa’sh-Shuja’at of Fakhri-i-Mudabbar, extract published 
in the suppl. Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, 1938. pp. 38-55. .. 

«Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1910. vol. ii, 
p. 193. 

Chaghatai, M. Abdulla, Muslim Monuments of Ahmedabad through their Inacrip- 
|tions, Poona, 1942, pp. 22-23. 
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the right and left sides of the 
Arabic description on two differ¬ 
ent pieces of stones, shows that 
this writing was discovered at 
the very foundation of the same 
mosque which was built there 
during the reign of Mahmud 
Begadah (d. 1511). 

Cambay stands in great pro¬ 
minence so far as early Muslim 
history of India is concerned. 
The author of the Chach Nama 
states^that when Mohammed 
bin Qasim had submitted the re¬ 
port of his conquest of Sind to 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf, Cambay was 
also included in it. Later on, 
when Qutbu’d-Din Aibak con¬ 
quered Gujerat in 1197 
Cambay being one of the impor¬ 
tant districts of Gujerat, formed 
the part of the empire of the 
Raja of Anahilwara-Pattan. 
Sultan Shamsu’d-Din Iltutmish, 
the successor of Qutbu'd-Din 
Aibak, had appointed Moham¬ 
med Awfi, the chief Qazi of 
Cambay.^"^ During his stay there, 
he came to know through the 
residents of Cambay, a very in¬ 
teresting anecdote of the period 
of Raja Jayasinha Siddaharaja, 
the great ruler of Anahilawara- 
Pattan, (1096-1143 a.d.) who was 
very popular for his generosity 
and justice. The anecdote is 
briefly related thus:— 

‘‘Some fire worshippers in¬ 
stigated some infidels to attack 
the Mussalmans of the place and 
their mosque. The Mussalmans 
were attacked and eighty of 
them were slain, the mosque 


was burnt and the minaret was 
destroyed. Khatib Ali, the 
Imam of the Mussalmans 
approached Jayasinha at 
Anahilawara and presented the 
case in the form of a long poem 
in Hindi (the local language). 
Jayasinha was so much impres¬ 
sed that he secretly went to 
Cambay and personally investi¬ 
gated into the matter. He was 
satisfied that the Muslims were 
oppressed and slain unjustly. 
He then gave one lakh Balotra 
(a local coin) to enable them to 
rebuild the mosque and the 
minaret. Khatib Ali was also 
rewarded.’’ 

As regards the mosque at 
Cambay, it could only be said 
that it existed there during the 
stay of Mohammed Awfi who is 
also the author of Jawami-ul- 
Hikayat^^ in which he has re¬ 
lated this anecdote of Cambay. 
It is not easy to locate this very 
mosque in the midst of other 
mosques. There is an old mosque 
in the Qaziwada quarter of Cam- 
bay which bears two inscrip¬ 
tions haphazardly put up on its 
central niche. One in Arabic 
belongs to the reign of Sultan 
Ahmad Shah, the founder of 
Ahmedabad, and the latter in 
Persian verse which records its 
name in the opening lines as 
Masjid-Sadd4-Awwal —the mos¬ 
que of the first century of 
Islam. We can presumably 
infer that this particular 
mosque as mentioned by Awfi 
may be the same one.^® 


Chach Nama. ed. by Dr. Daud Pota. Hyderabad Dn. 1939. p. 126. 
Cambridge History of India, vol. lii. pp. 44-45. 

Elliot-Dawson. vol. ii. pp. 162-63. 

^ Munshi, K. M., The Glory that was Gurjaradesha. vol. iii. p. 178. 

Jawami’u’l-Hikayat, (Urdu Trans.), vol. i, pp. 6-8. 

“ Chaghatai, M.A., quoted above by Munshi under £n. 18. 
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This mosque at Camhay has a 
spacious verandah with a 
marble niche in the centre of 
the back wall. But the minaret 
pavilion with a cupola on the 
left corner of the mosque which, 
no doubt, is an old construction 
built on scientific principles, 
serving from the beginning as 
a mazina —minaret for the call 
to the prayers. Its construction 
has nothing in common with 
the mosques at Cambay or in 
any part of India built by the 
early Sultans of Delhi. About 
two miles outside Cambay to¬ 
wards the sea-shore there is a 
deserted old dome which is 
locally called the mausoleum of 
Mamda Bir or the Chor Gumhad 
—robber’s den. This building 
is in a dilapidated condition 
having about twenty-five square 
feet area, and stands on a 
square foundation with an 
imposing hemispherical dome. 
Its interior has very fine early 
type of pendentives which are 
purely Muslim innovation. 
There are some traces of blue 
tiles on its dome. It all shows 
that this building is sufficiently 
old and leads to the conclusion 
that there were many ancient 
Muslim monuments which do 
not exist today. It is, therefore, 
necessary that places like 
Cambay require a careful survey 
and examination to study the 
early Muslim architecture in 
India.^^ 

In brief, it is evident that 
these early Muslims, who were 
of Arab, Persian, Tartar and 
Afghan blood, already possessed 
a highly developed architecture 
of their own. And besides they 


were endowed with a gift or in¬ 
stinct for the art of building, 
although in the beginning they 
were much influenced by Sas- 
sanian, Mesopotamian and Byz- 
antinian motifs. Islamic Art 
was not created by a nation like 
many western artistic move¬ 
ments, but by a religion which 
was and is nowadays the faith 
of many nations in different 
parts of the world. But in spite 
of the Arabs, probable ignorance 
of architecture in the early 
years of conquest, there was a 
remarkable individuality of its 
own, although its origins were so 
diverse. There was something 
about it that differentiated it 
from the work of all the local 
schools of craftsmanship which 
were technically instrumental 
in building it.-- 

Here it appears necessary 
that in the true spirit of Muslim 
architecture, the true ‘arch’ 
must be defined for the general 
reader. It is considered a great 
innovation with the Muslims 
because it is just possible that 
any one might object that before 
the Mussalmans in India such 
forms existed in rock-cut con¬ 
structions, which is true, but 
the arch, scientifically speaking, 
is an assemblage of large 
wedges put together without 
cement, remaining stable by the 
balance of parts. Arthur 
Kingsley Porter has well re¬ 
marked that the pendentives— 
mukarrinis, the main feature of 
the dome construction, were 
known in the East at a very 
early epoch and the arch among 
the Arabs was so common as a 
special feature of construction 


^ It is all based on personal observation. A monograph on Cambay is in prepara¬ 
tion. 

^Martin S. Briggs, Muslim Architecture, “Legacy of India” and “the Legacy of 
Islam.” 
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that they used to say 'an arch 
never sleeps.’ Thus with the 
Muslims the arch and dome had 
been, from time immemorial, 
the key-note of their construc¬ 
tion, and though in their newly 
adopted styles they frequently 
perpetuated the trabeate sys¬ 
tem, it was the arch and dome 
that they always regarded as 
symbolic of their faith. Other 
characteristic features which 
they introduced were minar or 
minaret, Squinch arch stalactite 
honey-combing and half-domed 
double portal. Elaborate deco¬ 
ration and highly coloured 
ornament were at all times dear 
to the heart of the Muslim, and 
in both these spheres he intro¬ 
duced striking innovations. 
The arch floral designs of the 
Indian artists were supplement¬ 
ed with flowing arabesque or 
intricate geometric devices of 
his own, or some times he in¬ 
terwove them (as only a Mus¬ 
lim calligraphist could do) with 
the graceful lettering of his 
sacred texts and historic inscrip¬ 
tions. Nor was it enough that 
his buildings should be beauti¬ 
ful merely with a wealth of 
carving executed in stone or 
brick or plaster, the Muslim re¬ 
quired colour also and colour he 
supplied by painting, or by em¬ 
ploying stones of various hues 
to accentuate the architectural 
features. Later on, by the more 
laborious processes of tasselat- 
ing and pietra dura, he intro¬ 
duced the designs themselves in 
coloured stones and marbles. 
Still more brilliant were the 


effects he attained by encaust- 
ing tiling, which he used at first 
sparingly but later without 
restraint to embellish whole 
buildings with glistering sur¬ 
face of enamel.^^ So the Mussal- 
mans began to build their edi¬ 
fices with these motifs in India, 
wherever they settled. 

The actual history of Indo- 
Muslim architecture begins 
with the most early monuments 
in situ, e.g., the Quwwatu’l 
Islam Mas j id at Delhi and 
Arahai din ka Jhompra Masjid 
at Ajmer. The former stands 
out as a landmark for miles 
with its one of the loftiest 
minarets in the world which, a 
few years later, was added by 
Sultan Shamsud-Din Iltutmish 
(1211-1236 A.D.) as a mazina. 
This mosque was actually found¬ 
ed on the site of twenty-seven^^ 
demolished Hindu and Jain 
temples and was built out of 
their material by Amiru’l-Af- 
sahlar Qutbu’d-Din Aibak,^® the 
Viceroy of Sultan Mui’zzu’d-Din 
Mohammed bin Sam to cele¬ 
brate his victory in 1191 over 
the Rajputs.-’ The Sultan him¬ 
self inaugurated its construc¬ 
tion during the year 1195.2® It 
was finally executed during the 
reign of Iltutmish under the 
supervision of Fazl bin Abi al- 
Ma’ali,29 being adorned with 
friezes, lofty pointed arched 
porticoes and domes. Though 
the domes and many other de¬ 
tails of the building today do 
not exist, yet their mention is 
available in contemporary his- 


Porter, A. Kingsley, Mediaeval Architecture. New York. 1912, vol. 1 p 105 
volMonuments of Muslim India, (Cambridge History *of India), 

^^Epigraphia Indo-Moslimica, 1911-12, p. 13, Insc. I. 

^Ibid, p. 14. II. 

Ibid, 

^Ibid, Insc. III. 

-^Jbid, Inscs. XII, XIH. 
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tories.^^ However, its real 
grandeur and unique magni¬ 
ficence is writ large even to-day 
on its dilapidated condition. 
Similarly, the latter at Ajmer 
was also formerly an idol tem¬ 
ple. When Sultan Mui’zzu’d- 
Din Mohammed bin Sam con¬ 
quered Ajmer, he immediately 
converted the temple into a 
mosque by putting a marble 
niche in the back wall and 
changing the orientation^^ of 
the monument in 1198. The 
inscription on this niche records 
its construction under the super¬ 
vision of Abu Bakar bin 
Ahmad^" during the year 1199. 
There is a theory that at that 
time the remaining part of the 
temple was intact till Sultan 
Shamsu^d-Din Iltutmish ascend¬ 
ed the throne in 1211, who 
totally razed the temple to the 
ground and built the present 
mosque in 1217. Then Moham¬ 
med ’Ariz undertook its super¬ 
vision and the architect, Ali 
Ahmad constructed it.^^ 

It is necessary to say that a 
casual observation of these 
mosques immediately reveals 
that they both are purely 
Islamic in their plans. Their 
columns and roofs are spoils of 
Jain temples, because their pro¬ 
totypes, particularly all over 
Gujerat, can easily be observed 
in abundance. Contemporane¬ 
ously many buildings were built 
almost all over the conquered 
parts of India, which were de¬ 
cidedly florid in character but 
the writers have generally 
commented on the extant 
monuments at Delhi and Ajmer. 


Moreover, both of them are 
unrivalled. Nothing in Cairo 
or in Persia is so exquisite in 
detail, and nothing in Spain or 
Syria can approach, them for 
beauty of surface-decoration. 
Nowhere else would it be pos¬ 
sible to find Islamic largeness 
of conception, combined with 
Hindu delicacy of ornamenta¬ 
tion, carried out to the same 
extent and in the same manner. 
If to this we add their historical 
value as the first mosque erect¬ 
ed in India, and their ethno¬ 
graphic importance in bringing 
out leading characteristics of 
the two races in so distinct and 
marked a manner, there are cer¬ 
tainly no two other buildings in 
India that better deserve the 
protecting care of the Govern¬ 
ment.-^ 

The Mussalmans from the very 
beginning always have employ¬ 
ed non-Muslim indigenous 
masons, who were quite ignor¬ 
ant of the Muslim scientific 
methods and proper forms of 
building construction, but they 
built according to the sugges¬ 
tions and guidance of the Mus¬ 
lim architects. Sir John Mar¬ 
shall has well said, “To create 
a successful building out of 
such material, to reconcile two 
styles so characteristically op¬ 
posed without transgressing the 
standard formulae of Islamic 
art, might well have been 
deemed an impossible task. For 
the contrast between the Hindu 
temple and the Muslim mosque 
could hardly have been more 
striking. The shrine of the 
former was relatively small 


"Qiranu’s Sa’dain of Amir Khusrau, Aligarh, 1918, pp. 25-32. 

“EIM, 1911-12, p. 15. Insc. VI; Ahsanu’s-Slyyar, Urdu, Ajmer, 1877, p. 82. 
** Ibid. 

^Ibid, p. 82-83. 

®*Fergusson, 211-13. vol. ii. 
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and constricted, the prayer 
chamber of the latter was broad 
and spacious. The one was 
gloomy and mysterious; the 
other lighted and open to the 
wunds of heaven. The Hindu 
system of construction was tra- 
beate, based on column and 
architrave; the Muslim was 
arcuate, based on arch and 
vault. The temple was crown¬ 
ed with slender spires or pyra¬ 
midal towers; the mosque 'with 
expansive domes. Hinduism 
found concrete expression in 
the worship of images and its 
monuments were enriched with 
countless idols of its deities; 
Islam rigidly forbade idolatry 
or portrayal of any living thing. 
Decorative ornament in Hindu 
architecture delighted in plastic 
modelling; it was naturalistic 
as Gothic and far more exuber¬ 
ant; Islamic ornament on the 
other hand, inclined to colour 
and line or flat surface carving 
and took the form of conven¬ 
tional arabesques or ingenious 
geometric patterning. Yet, 
with all these conspicuous con¬ 
trasts (and there are many 
more that might be added), 
there are certain factors com¬ 
mon to both forms of architec¬ 
ture which materially assisted 
towards their amalgamation.'''**^ 

After Iltutmish comes an in¬ 
terval of ninety years when 
Alau’d-Din Khilji added a 
gateway^^ to the same 
Quwwatu'l-Islam Mosque at 
Delhi in 1310 which in style is 
more Saracenic. Thus in India 
the pure Islamic motifs in ar¬ 
chitecture began to establish 
themselves and the non-Muslim 
masons under the guidance of 


their Muslim masters were 
duly trained to execute their 
designs in arches, domes, arab¬ 
esque decorations and other 
minor details. 

Massiveness and exterior sim¬ 
plicity characterised Tughluq 
architecture like the early Nor¬ 
man in England. This dynasty 
lasted almost a century (14th 
century) but their monuments 
with inscriptions are found al¬ 
most in every part of India. 
Wherever they went, they con¬ 
structed buildings mostly of 
public utility. Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tughluq can easily be 
regarded as one of the most il¬ 
lustrious builders of India. His 
public works are mentioned by 
the contemporary historian 
Siraj Afif in his Tarikh-i-Firoz 
Shahi; and in his autobiographi¬ 
cal account, the Futuhat-i-Feroz 
Shahi. He tells us how deeply 
this monarch was devoted to the 
cause of public welfare. By that 
period the art of town-planning 
and building had attained a high 
level and various buildings such 
as forts, palaces, mosques, hos¬ 
pitals, bunds —dams, tombs, etc. 
had seen the light of the day. 

At the close of the fourteenth 
century, almost all the provinces 
broke away from the suzerainty 
of the Sultans of Delhi and thus 
diiferent dynasties in different 
provinces adopted their own 
designs according to the mate¬ 
rial locally available. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Sharqi Kings in 
Jaunpur created a curious hy¬ 
brid of Hindu and Muslim art; 
Bengal developed a Muslim 
style of its own which is mostly 
found in Gour and Pandua in 


36 Marshall, Sir John, pp. 570-71. 

Atharu’-th-Thanadid. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. Agra. ed. Insc. No. 16. 
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Malda district; Malwa-Mandu 
under the Sultans of Khilji 
dynasty developed a purely 
Muslim style and they built 
their monuments on the top of 
hills; in Gujerat, the centre of 
the Jains and other orthodox 
Hindus—the Muslims were com¬ 
pelled to create a new style of 
their own, basing it on the faci¬ 
lities of the material and the 
utilization of some of the pre¬ 
existing non-Muslim trabeated 
monuments with their peculiari¬ 
ties of the dome and arch as 
seen quite clearly even in the 
early monuments at Cambay. 
And similarly, in the Deccan the 
styles of the Bahamani, Barid 
Shahi, and Nizam Shahi kings 
are really most important 
chapters in the history of Mus¬ 
lim architecture. But at Bija- 
pur the style created by the Adil 
Shahi kings really requires spe¬ 
cial attention because on a 
casual observation it appears to 
bear close affinities to the 
Moghul architecture, and many 
have already referred to it in 
connection with the Taj Mahal. 
Of course, in general appearance 
they have in common only the 
bulbous dome, but they are 
fundamentally different from 
the Taj. Their two great archi¬ 
tects, Malik Sandal and Malik 
Yaqut Dhabhuli were strongly 
influenced by Turkish motifs. 
They built Sultan Ibrahim’s 
rouza —masoleum, and mosque, 
respectively. Their names are 
reserved in inscriptions. The 
iggest dome in the world, over 
he grave of Sultan Mohammed 
^dil Shah, known as Gol Gum- 
ad —round-dome was built in 
665. The tomb of Sultan 
brah im was already built when 

^ Cambridge History, vol. IV. p. 526. 
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the Taj Mahal at Agra was be¬ 
gun, i.e. the monuments of Adil 
Shahis are more or less con¬ 
temporary with those of Shah- 
jahan. The mausoleum of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah was founded 
by himself in his lifetime, but 
as his wife Taj Sultana died 
before him, she was buried 
there and later on he himself 
was also buried therein in 1633. 
The top of this mausoleum’s 
dome bears a round crescent, 
which either shows that the 
Adil Shahi dynasty was of 
Turkish origin or that the archi¬ 
tects were from Turkey, be¬ 
cause the crescent is a Turkish 
innovation for the tops of the 
domes. Under Muslim influ¬ 
ence the dome builders of India 
attained a master}^ over this form 
unknown to them before, but 
further the Pathans had espe¬ 
cially introduced polygonal 
bases for their tombs and other 
pavilions with almost hemi¬ 
spherical domes over them; 
numerous specimens of which 
are seen in the old Delhi and 
other places. The best of them 
is the mausoleum of Sher Shah 
Suri (1539-1545), the most illus¬ 
trious of his race, near Sasaram 
in Shahbad district with colour¬ 
ed tiles imported from Persia. 
The designer of Suri monuments 
at Sasaram was one Aliwal 
Khan.-^^ His first commission at 
Sasaram was the erection of a 
mausoleum of Hasan Khan, the 
father of Sher Shah. Sher 
Shah had devoted his special at¬ 
tention to public works. The 
mosque and Sher Mandal in the 
Old Fort of Delhi are also the 
best specimens of his architec¬ 
ture with more elaborate de¬ 
signs of decoration in stone. 
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Babar (1526-1530), the found¬ 
er of the Moghul Empire in 
India, has freely criticised the 
Indian style of architecture. 
He minutely observed the 
Rajput palaces in Gwalior and 
other places. They did not 
meet with his previous con¬ 
ception of Central Muslim 
monuments, although, accord¬ 
ing to him, those of Raja 
Man Singh and Bikramajit at 
Gwalior, entirely built of 
hewn stone in heavy and 
unsymmetrical blocks, were 
wonderful buildings. Ustad 
Shah Mohammed, the chief 
architect built many buildings 
in Agra, Biaya, Gwalior, Dhaul- 
pur, etc.'^^ But the Turkish 
sources mention that two great 
architects, Yusuf and Isa-‘'‘ had 
come along with him to India, 
who built a good deal for him. 
He was so keenly interested in 
building, that he himself is seen 
in some of the miniature- 
paintings of the early Moghul 
period, watching the construc¬ 
tion or giving instructions to 
the masons at work to build 
accordingly. Humayun, the son 
of Babar, owing to the political 
situation created around him by 
his brothers and the Suris, 
could not pay much attention to 
the cultural activities of his 
reign. His son, Akbar came to 
the throne just after his death 
while he was hardly thirteen 
years of age. In 1569 he effect¬ 
ed the conquest of Khandesh 
and on his return he founded, 
near Agra at Fatehpur Sikri, a 
new capital for him. He had 
ample time to show his indivi¬ 
duality in architecture. As he 
was very much in contact with 


almost all the religions and 
cults, he had founded a religion 
named Din-i-Ilahi and for the 
same reason he was not very 
particular in any special style 
of his period’s architecture; the 
style he adopted at that time 
was a renewal of the motifs 
with a mixture of Saracenic 
elements. The ijindu bracket 
especially made a conspicuous 
appearance in all of his build¬ 
ings. Unfortunately, his court 
historian Abu’l-Fazl does not 
mention any thing about these 
buildings. But the buildings at 
Fatehpur Sikri, which are a 
group of buildings of Imperial 
residence, are the best speci¬ 
mens of his school and they 
lived with Akbar, because just 
after him they were deserted 
and the motifs he adopted in 
them were changed into Persian 
ones by his successors, Jahangir 
and Shahjahan. Jahangir had 
given the whole charge of his 
building department to his son. 
Prince Khurram afterwards 
Shahjahan, who made them 
thoroughly Persian. The Ja: 
hangiri Mahal in the Agra For| 
is wrongly attributed to Jahan¬ 
gir; it is the best specimen of 
Akbar’s early days. It is just 
possible that Akbar might have 
given it over to Jahangir for his 
residence or it might have been 
built as a nursing home where 
Jahangir might have been nurs¬ 
ed at his birth. The Bulund 
Darwaza at Fatehpur Sikri, the 
gateway to the mosque and the 
mausoleum of Humayun at 
Delhi are the purest specimens 
of the Perso-Saracenic styles. 


Beveridge, English Trans, of Babur’s Memoirs, pp. 520. 606, 611. 
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After the death of Akbar 
(d. 1605), Jahangir was com¬ 
pelled to build a grand mauso¬ 
leum for his father. He found¬ 
ed it in Sikandra, about which 
he himself has given a pen- 
picture in his Tuzuk.^^ An 
observation of the tomb of 
Akbar leads one to think that it 
is also of the same style and 
motifs as he himself had creat¬ 
ed at Fatehpur Sikri; although 
the decorative patterns on the 
gateway and the facade of the 
tomb, in pietra dura, minarets, 
and the tile work in various 
colours are pure Persian. In 
this, Jahangir must be con¬ 
gratulated for harmonising his 
father’s last resting place with 
the styles created by his father 
at Fatehpur Sikri. But when 
Jahangir’s father-in-law, Iti- 
madu’d-Dawla, who was of pure 
Persian blood, died at Agra, his 
daughter Nur Jahan, the Queen, 
founded his mausoleum on the 
opposite banks of the Jumna 
which is now called after his 
name ‘Itimadu’d-Dawla.’ It is 
entirely Persian in character. 

We have noted above that 
Jahangir had practically given 
the whole charge of building 
activities to his son Shah jahan, 
who had, from his very child¬ 
hood, a special inclination to¬ 
wards architecture of which we 
have several instances.^^ When 
he ascended the throne in 1627, 
he was the first Emperor of In¬ 
dia who had added the item of 
architecture or public works in 
the portfolio of the Prime Min¬ 
ister to hold charge of the Pub¬ 
lic Works. The Emperor him¬ 
self used to examine the de¬ 


signs of the new buildings and 
used to correct the diagrams 
with his own hands and then the 
instructions or suggestions were 
issued to architects and engi¬ 
neers through the minister, 
Sometimes even the alterations 
were discussed before they were 
to be carried out. Besides, we 
have evidences that whenever 
any building was built contrary 
to the royal instructions or duly 
passed diagrams, that was im¬ 
mediately razed to the ground 
and was re-built according to 
his consent. In short, he ex¬ 
celled all his predecessors in 
the domain of architecture both 
in the number of monuments 
and their contribution to the 
standard history of Indo-Mus- 
lim architecture. All the re¬ 
markable masterpieces of Shah- 
jahan in architecture, which he 
built in Burhanpur, Allahabad, 
Agra, Sirhind, Lahore, Pesha¬ 
war, Kabul, Kashmir, etc. re¬ 
quire a vast space for the de¬ 
lineation of their beauty. They 
are quite sufficient to show the 
stamp of his genius in brick 
and mortar. In the memory of 
his beloved wife, he built her 
mausoleum in 1628 at Agra 
which today is knoWn as Taj 
Mahal. It is an eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the craftsmanship of 
the time crystallized in marble. 
It is one of the wonders of the 
world. Later on in 1648 he laid 
the foundation of the new 
capital at Delhi under the name 
of Shajahanabad; because the 
seat of government at Agra, 
which had been the capital of 
the Moghul Empire from Babar, 
could not accommodate the 


«> Jahangir, Tuzuk, Eng. Trans, p. 109; and a Memoir on Akbar’s tomb, by E, W. 
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ever-growing needs of the popu¬ 
lation. At Delhi the Red Fort 
built of red stone and the Juma 
Masj id are the finest products 
of this period. 

We have very briefly shown 
above that from the very begin¬ 
ning the Mussalmans in India 
applied the theory and style of 
the architecture of Central Asia 
and Persia and how they had 
trained the indigenous archi¬ 
tects and artisans. We can still 
see the names of the chief 
architects and artists of Central 
Asia and Persia in many in¬ 
scriptions adorning many Indo- 
Muslim monuments as well as 
their references in contempo¬ 
rary historical works. For in¬ 
stance: in the Province of Bihar, 
the remotest part of Eastern 
India, which was conquered by 
Mohammed Ibn Bakhtyar 
Khilji in 1199, we find that a 
certain Tatar Khan built the 
tomb of Sultan Shah in 1266. 
The architect was one Majid of 
Kabul, whose name is found in 
an inscription.^- At Jaunpur, 
the seat of the Sharqi Kings, a 
special style in architecture was 
developed by them, we find an 
old bridge on the Gomti river 
which still serves the grand 
road of Jaunpur connecting the 
old city and the railway station 
area. It was built of pure 
masonry arches by the archi¬ 
tect, Afzal Ali of Kabul in 
1568.'^'^ At Ahmedabad, almost 
the western border of India, 
where the Muslim kingdom was 


founded in 1390, Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Begdah in 1485 entrusted 
the construction of gardens at 
Mohammedabad-Champaner to 
a great architect of Khurasan.*^^ 
Similar to these was the case in 
the Deccan, where the Baha- 
mani kingdom was established 
in 1347. The architect of the 
Juma Masjid at Gulbarga, the 
first seat of the Bahamani Sul¬ 
tans, was Rafi* Ibn Shams Ibn 
Mansur of Qazwin who built it 
in 1367.45 Ahmad Shah Wali 
Bahamani (1421-1437), who had 
transferred his capital from 
Gulbarga to Bidar, after the 
tradition of the Deccani Muslim 
kings, ordered the erection of 
his own mausoleum at Bidar in 
his lifetime during the very first 
year of his reign. Shukrullah 
of Qazwin^^^ either designed or 
decorated the mausoleum as 
stated in the inscription on the 
eastern side of the interior of 
the dome. Moreover, this most 
beautiful edifice bears the same 
form of decoration and artistic 
calligraphy inside the dome, be¬ 
ing interwoven with Naskhi 
and Tughra characters, as we 
find in the GourA-Amir^ the 
mausoleum of Amir Timur at 
Samarqand. The name of the 
architect of the latter’s tomb is 
Mohammed bin Mahmud the 
architect of Isfahan, who built 
it in 1404, as his name is found 
in an inscription in tile work on 
the entrance of the mausoleum.^^ 
Similarly we have some refer¬ 
ences of architects as regards 


** Epigraphia Indo-Moslimica, 1913-14, p. 24. 

«Sharqi Architecture by A. Fuhrer, 1889, p. 18. 

^Mirat-i-Sikandari, (Bombay), 1890. pp. 109-110, 
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the Moghul period. It is men¬ 
tioned in the Maathir-i-Rahimi^^ 
(Memoirs of Abdur Rahim 
Khan Khanan, son of Bairam 
Khan) that Agra has been the 
seat of government of the Gor- 
gani Sultans, who built lofty, 
delicate, beautiful and splendid 
buildings there. Among the 
architects of the age there was 
the most eminent architect, 
Ustad Hirvi (of Herat). The 
contemporary poet Maulana 
Wahshi Yazdi composed verses 
in praise of his highly skilled 
workmanship. Ustad Hirvi was 
a fugitive from Iran and settled 
in India. He built many build¬ 
ings. In the premises of the 
Nizamu’d-Din Aulya, there 
stands the tomb of Shamsu’d- 
Din Mahmud Khan of Ghazna 
alias Atka Khan, which was al¬ 
most contemporaneously built 
with that of Humayun at Delhi 
in 1566. Though it is smaller 
than that of Humayun, yet both 
these are identical with each 
other; especially as regards 
their domes, decorative motifs 
and the material used in them. 
The name of the architect of 
Atka Khan’s tomb is Ustad 
Khuda Quli,^^ as is inscribed on 
the eastern door of the tomb, 
and is undoubtedly a native of 
Central Asia. Ahmad and Ha¬ 
mid were two great architects 
of Shahjahan’s reign.^^ The 
court histories of Shahjahan 
mention that they both were 
employed in 1638, when Shah¬ 
jahan had laid down the founda¬ 


tion of the new capital at Delhi. 
Ahmad’s second son Lutfullah 
Muhandis (engineer) has men¬ 
tioned in his poeticaP^ works 
that his father Ahmad, entitled 
Nadiru’l Asr Shahjahan, was 
the architect of the Delhi build¬ 
ings and that of the Taj Mahal 
at Agra; although, so far, no 
other authority corroborates 
this fact. Ahmad’s name is also 
mentioned as father of Lutfullah 
in an inscription at Mandu on 
the entrance of Hoshang Gouri’s 
mausoleum which bears the 
name of several other architects 
of Shahjahan’s reign who paid 
a visit in 1659 to Mandu with a 
view to adore the master¬ 
pieces of the monuments of the 
Khilji Sultans at Mandu and 
they left that inscription as 
their memorial.^- Ahmad’s fore¬ 
fathers had come to India 
from Central Asia and for that 
reason the members of Ahmad’s 
family are called Mirza. 
Ahmad’s first son Ataullah 
Rushdi was perhaps the archi¬ 
tect of the mausoleum at 
Aurangabad of Dilras Banu 
Rabia Daurahi, the wife of 
Aurangzeb. This monument at 
Aurangabad is a true replica of 
the Taj at Agra. Ataullah’s 
name is preserved in an inscrip¬ 
tion'^'* on the door of the 
entrance of the mausoleum. 
The inscription does not men¬ 
tion that Ataullah, who built 
the tomb of Rabia Daurani, was 
the son of Ahmad. It is merely 
presumed because Ahmad’s 


Maathir-i-Rahimi. vol. ii, pp. 610-612 and the Cambridge Univ. Library MS. of 
the same, with which I collated the printed edition. The printed edition bears wrong 
reading of the name and I found that the MS. actually bears Ustad Hirvi while the 
printed edition bears Barull instead of Hirvi. 
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eldest son’s name was also the 
same and he was a great 
architect too, which is fully 
described by his younger 
brother Lutfullah in his poetry. 
Ahmad’s third son Nurullah 
was a great calligraphist. He 
had calligraphed the inscription 
of the Juma Masjid of Delhi 
which is duly noted at the end 
of the last inscription on the 
facade of the main building of 
this mosque/"'^ 

Ustad Isa, the so-called 
architect of the Taj Mahal of 
Agra is totally a myth, which 
has already been fully discussed 
by the writer of this monograph. 
No historical record of the 
Moghul period furnishes any 
clue to his name. His name is 
only mentioned in the MSS. 
prepared at the Agra College in 
1825 by the students of that 
college, in response to an 
advertisement by the magis¬ 
trate of Agra as a guide to the 
monuments of Agra.''“’ 

Apart from the evidence of 
the names of the architects of 
Central Asia and of Persia who 
are responsible for introducing 
into India the theory and style 
of Islamic Architecture, if we 
compare very carefully the two 
buildings, viz., the Taj Mahal at 
Agra and Gour-i-Amir at 
Samarqand, we shall find them 
identical as far as the double 
bulbous dome and under-ground 
sepulchral vault having the 
actual grave in both these 
tombs are concerned. And here 


we must emphasise the fact 
that the double dome originates 
not from Hindu, but from 
Muslim architecture. Is there, 
or, was there, anywhere in 
the Muslim world known 
to Timur a double dome 
with swelling outline? Yes, 
at one place and that at 
one only, at Damascus, 
where stood the great Ommay- 
yad Mosque built by Calipha 
Walid in 705.”"’^ Therefore, it is 
also untenable to allege that the 
tomb of Humayun at Delhi is 
the prototype of the Taj at 
Agra. The tomb of Khan 
Khanan’s wife just adjoining 
the compound wall of Huma- 
yun’s tomb, which was pre¬ 
sumably designed by Ustad 
Hirvi, is worthy of notice. Be¬ 
cause the great authority on 
Islamic architecture Prof. Cres- 
well suggests that this tomb of 
Khan Khanan’s wife is the pro¬ 
totype of the Taj and it was 
built only a few years before 
the Taj had begun."''^ The same 
special architectural features of 
the Taj mentioned here are also 
found in it. The Taj Mahal at 
Agra today is, no doubt, count¬ 
ed as one of the marvels of 
world architecture for its many 
special features but one has 
well remarked that to ‘describe 
the Taj is absolutely impossible. 
It symbolises the poetry of 
architecture and embodies in 
marble the undying love of a 
king.’^® The dome of the Taj is 
clearly derived from that of the 
Gour-i-Amir. In India we fail 

1876. 


Atharu'-th-Thanadid, pt. ii, p. 9. ed. 
wChaghatai. M. A., Le Tadj Mahal d‘Agra, Brusselles, 1938, pp. 102-104; Chaghatai. 
M.A., Ustad Isa, the so-called Architect of the Taj; Proceedings of the Indian Hls- 
iory Congress, Allahabad, 1938, pp. 366-67; Calatogue of Persian MSS. British Museum. 
Or. 6558,2. 

^ Creswell, K. A. C. The Evolution of the Persian Dome, Indian Antiquary. 

Ibtd. 

u Islamic Culture, in India, ‘Islamic Culture’, 

Hyderabad, 1927, p. 516. 
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to find such peculiar architec¬ 
tural designs in masonary be¬ 
fore the advent of Islam. 

Havell wrote: ‘The Taj be¬ 
longs to India, not to Islam”. 
The Taj stands in India, where 
the Mussalmans have ruled for 
centuries. It was in that period 
that it was built by them, and 
hence we have every right to 
say that it belongs to Muslim 
India. Havell urged his theory 
of Panch-Ratna/'^ the shrines 
of five jewels or five-headed 
lingam of Siva — especially in 
regard to the dome of the Taj. 
He said: “A typical example of 
it is found in one of the small 
shrines of Chandi Seva at Pram- 
banam in Java, which has an 
arrangement of domes striking¬ 
ly similar to that of the Taj. I 
think it will be obvious that it 
is this temple, and not Huma- 
yun’s tomb, that supplied the 
prototype of the Taj mauso¬ 
leum. The date of the comple¬ 
tion of the Chandi Seva, given 
by Sir Stamford Raffles is near¬ 
ly five and half centuries before 
the Taj began and more than a 
century before any Moham¬ 
medan dynasty had been esta¬ 
blished in Hindustan.”^^^ 

The entire charm of the Taj 
lies in the supreme grace of the 
dome, which meets the ap¬ 
preciation of millions of visitors 
every year from every nook 
and corner of the globe. We, 
however, must point out that 
in Islamic world there are cer¬ 
tain places which are general¬ 
ly named Qibab and Qubbah — 
Domes and Dome, owing to the 
abundance of domes or the 


peculiarity of the dome in those 
parts from the early days of 
Islam, such as Gunbad-i-Qabus, 
Qibab-i-Abu Nuwas, Qubbah-i- 
Kufah,^^ etc. 

As regards HavelFs Punch- 
Ratna theory, we shall cite here 
only one existing specimen of 
such monuments out of a good 
many i.e., the mausoleum of 
Abu Ibrahim Isma’il, son of 
Ahmad the Samanid Sultan 
(892-907) at Bukhara, with four 
little domes around the central 
dome already before 907”-—i.e., 
about two hundred years before 
the completion of Chandi Seva 
in Java, which is rather hard to 
admit to be Indian in this res¬ 
pect. We also find the mention 
of such monuments in books, al¬ 
though they are no longer in 
existence. 

During Aurangzeb Alamgir’s 
reign (1658-1707) many imposing 
monuments were built both by 
the Emperor himself and by 
many of his nobles but it is an 
admitted fact that he could 
not excell his father Shah- 
jahan in this respect. The Moti 
Masjid in the Delhi Red Fort is 
the best specimen of his archi¬ 
tecture and it reflects his 
aesthetic sentiments in the 
domain of art. The mausoleum 
of his wife at Aurangabad as 
noted above was designed parti¬ 
cularly by the architect whose 
father is supposed to have built 
the Taj at Agra. But the most 
outstanding and everlasting 
monument of Aurangzeb Alam- 
gir is the Badshahi Masjid at 
Lahore which was built there 
in 1673 under the supervision of 


Havell, E. B., Indian Architecture, pp. 22>24. 

Ibid. 

Yaqut, Mu'zanu-e-Buldan, vol. ii, pp. 66, 125, vol. IV, p. 23; Sykes, History of 
Persia, vol. II, pp. 23-24. 

Ernest Cohn-Wiener, Turin, Berlin, 1930, p. 33, pt. I. 
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Fidai Khan Kokah.®^ This 
mosque sufficiently reflects the 
broad-mindedness of this 
generally-called puritan Emper¬ 
or as well as his broad concep¬ 
tion in architecture which he 
has revealed to the public in 
this mosque’s construction. 
When one enters this mosque, 
one immediately begins to feel 
freedom and then breathes 
sighs of admiration for the 
builder as well as his outlook. 
And when he offers his prayers 
in this grand unbounded at¬ 
mosphere of spirituality and 
piousness, spontaneously, he 
feels his prayers are fully re¬ 
warded by the Divine Grace. 
Its every detail and architec¬ 
tural feature require a careful 
study from fundamental point 
of view, because it comprehen¬ 
sively affords an ample opport¬ 
unity to understand the main 
principles and fundamentals of 
Indo-Muslim Architecture. 

In conclusion, we must frank¬ 
ly admit that the Mussalmans 
first had the handicap of utilis¬ 
ing the local facilities and 
material, wherever, they went 
besides acquiring the services of 
the local architects and artisans 
whom they trained according to 
their own ways of construction. 
But soon after their occupation 
of the locality and stabilisation 
of their position, they created 
and developed their particular 
styles which became prevalent 
all over India within a short 
period. If we, therefore, care¬ 
fully sift Fergusson’s informa¬ 
tion about non-Islamic architec¬ 
ture contained in his most re¬ 
liable work, the History of 
Indian and Eastern Architec¬ 


ture,®^ leaving on one side the 
rock-cut temples and Buddhist 
monasteries, which naturally 
can be classed along with sculp¬ 
ture, we shall find that he has 
shown that good many points 
and details were either borrow¬ 
ed from Muslim monuments 
still existing or they drew 
inspiration from them. 

Iqbal, the Poet of the East, has 
well described these Indo-Mus¬ 
lim monuments in his Persian 
poetical work the Zabur-i-Ajam, 
under the heading: “The Archi¬ 
tecture of the Free People”:— 

1. Arise and behold the monu¬ 
ments of Aibak and Suri, 
Open your eyes if you have 
been graced with insight. 

2. They have revealed their 
true self, 

Thereby enjoying a sight 
of themselves. 

3. Outwardly they have placed 
one stone upon the other 
But in fact they have link¬ 
ed the infinite with the 
finite. 

4. Art brings us to the artist, 
And reveals his genius, 

5. Noble ambition and lofty 
mind, 

Behold these two precious 
gems in the heart of a stone. 

6. Just behold! for a moment, 
that pure gem, 

The Taj on a moon-lit night. 

7. Its marble surpasses the 
flowing water in speed, 

A moment’s stay in the Taj 
is more eternal than eter¬ 
nity itself. 


“Chaghatai, M.A., Maathir-i-Lahore, Anjuman-i-Himatyat-i-Islam. Lahore. 
Weekly. May 30. 1928. 

Fergusson, vol. II. pp. 56. 62, 64. 153. 
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8. It is the love of noble men 
which has disclosed its 
secrets, 

And perforated the stones 
with the tips of eye-lashes. 

9. The love of noble men is 
pure but all the same 
coloured like Paradise, 

It produces sweet songs 
from stones and bricks. 

10. The love of noble men is a 
touch-stone for the proper 
test and appreciation of 
beauty, 


It conceals and reveals 
beauty at times. 

11. His lofty ambition tran¬ 
scended the Heaven, 

And soared above the 
universe. 

12. Since the magnificent sight 
he saw could not be des¬ 
cribed in words, 

He unveiled his great 
mind (in the construction 
of the Taj).**’’ 


Iqbal, Mohammed. Zabur-i-Ajam. Lahore, pp. 262-63. 
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DEFORE describing the under- 
^ lying principles of Islamic 
polity, it is worthwhile to 
consider the meaning and impli¬ 
cations of Islam. Islam is not 
only a religion or a name for be¬ 
liefs or certain forms of wor¬ 
ship. It is, in fact, a way of life 
a complete code for the 
guidance of the individual’s 
entire life, from the cradle to 
the grave, and from the grave to 
the yonder world. The Holy 
Quran lays down the broad 
principles of life, and the details 
came from the Prophet. Islam 
is all-embracing in its nature 
and affects all aspects of human 
activity — a transformation of 
the individual, of the family, of 
the society, of the people, of the 
country and of humanity; an 
awakening material, intellectu¬ 
al, moral, and spiritual; and an 
attainment of the highest pin¬ 
nacle of civilisation from the 
lowest depth of degradation. 
The goal of life is the realisation 
and perfection of the individual 
self, which depends on the deve¬ 
lopment of human faculties in 
the right direction. Guidance 
is necessary in every sphere of 
life and Islam provides the 
details of law — a complete code 
of creed and morals, a social 
order creative of a polity with 
every institution of an extensive 


commonwealth — all I^uilt up 
in the belief of One God, Omni¬ 
potent and Omnipresent. 

Islam is thus a blending of 
various elements into one har¬ 
monious whole; no one aspect 
of it can be isolated or consi¬ 
dered without reference to the 
others. In Islam, state, millat, 
imam, individual and govern¬ 
ment cannot be treated sepa¬ 
rately; again the various aspects 
of man’s life — social, political, 
religious, and economic — can¬ 
not be isolated in water-tight 
compartments. In Islam, reli¬ 
gion is not a private affair of the 
individual; Allah and the Uni¬ 
verse, spirit and matter, church 
and state, are all organic to 
each other. A Muslim is not 
required to renounce the tem¬ 
poral world in the interests of a 
world of spirit. Islam believes 
in a universal polity — a 
politico-religious system for the 
entire world — based on funda¬ 
mentals that were revealed to 
the Prophet of Islam. The 
structure and working of the 
Islamic state rested on an ana¬ 
lysis and systematization of 
those fundamentals into a body 
of rules called the shariat. The 
Islamic system of government, 
therefore, cannot be compared 
to western theocracy, where the 
Pope could modify, change, and 
make laws. 
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NATIONALISM 

Again, nationalism is foreign 
to Muslim polity: to a Muslim 
the entire world is his abode, 
for it lies within the sovereignty 
of his Allah. The national 
idea produces a materialistic 
outlook upon life and racial and 
territorial consciousness counter¬ 
acts the humanising spirit of 
mankind. Islam as a world 
system, is a living force and 
frees the outlook of man from 
racial, geographical, and mate¬ 
rialistic conceptions. Religious 
and ethical standards are of the 
utmost importance in the life of 
individuals and their organiza¬ 
tions. It is not possible to re¬ 
tain Islam as an ethical ideal or 
to reject it as a polity. It is 
both — an ethical ideal plus a 
certain kind of polity. In short, 
our religion, our social order, 
our polity and every other thing 
appertaining to our millat, are 
embodied in that one word, 
“Islam.'’ Islam represents a 
noble ideal of a harmonious 
whole. 

Philosophically speaking, Isla¬ 
mic political theory is forma¬ 
tive in its character. It deals 
with a specific ethical ideal. The 
chief formative factor in the 
life-history of Muslims is the 
ethical ideal that Islam puts 
forth and a definite type of 
polity that it establishes, the 
attainment of the former is the 
end and the construction of the 
latter is the means to that end. 
Without organization there is 
no progress, material or spi¬ 
ritual. Islam sets forth a stan¬ 
dard of conduct: “Enjoin right 
and forbid wrong." The end, 
therefore, is the perfection of 
humanity. Perfection has refe¬ 
rence to that stage of the 


highest well-being to which 
humanity may attain, and this 
well-being is both moral and 
material. Moral well-being con¬ 
sists in seeking Allah's pleasure 
to the full. To seek the 
pleasure of Allah is to act 
according to the will of Allah, 
The will of Allah is manifested 
in that ethical and moral code 
of human guidance called the 
shariat. In Islam both the in¬ 
dividual and the society have the 
same end — to obey the will of 
God by enforcing the law of 
God. Islamic political theory 
is concerned with the specific 
ethical ideal — the raising of 
humanity to the highest well¬ 
being both materially and 
morally by means of an ex¬ 
tensive commonwealth built up 
on the belief in one God, whose 
sovereignty is supreme. 

It is this ethical ideal of 
Islam which furnishes those 
basic emotions and loyalties 
which may gradually unify 
scattered individuals and groups 
and finally transform them into 
a well-knit people called the 
millat, possessing a moral cons¬ 
ciousness of its own. Every 
organised life is marked by the 
existence of certain laws and 
institutions, and Islam also pro¬ 
vides for these. Islamic life is 
lived according to Islamic laws 
and Islamic institutions, which 
in pursuance of the ethical ideal 
are essentially creative of social 
order and moral development. 
And this is the culture of 
Islam. 

UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 

Islam postulates a universal 
polity founded on fundamentals 
or the first principles revealed 
to the Prophet. It was the 
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Prophet’s religious experience is the Lord, the Sustainer and 
which created a distinct social the Nourisher of all the people, 
order. It was again this social and all the worlds. 


order that developed into a 
polity with implicit legal pre¬ 
cepts, the civic significance of 
which can be determined from 
the fact that they were revela- 
tional. The religious ideal of 
Islam is organically related to 
the social order and the social 
order to the Islamic polity. It 
is Islam which is the main 
source of a Muslim’s life and 
behaviour, and which creates in 
him a moral consciousness and 
an incessant striving to attain 
the goal of life. Islam, as previ¬ 
ously stated, is not a church; it 
is an organised life conceived as 
a contractual organism, long 
before Rousseau thought of it, 
and animated by an ethical ideal 
which regards man as a spiritual 
being possessing rights and 
duties under a social mechan¬ 
ism. 

The Islamic state is the state 
of Almighty God. The sove- 
reignty of Allah extends over 
the entire universe, the whole 
of humanity, and all organiza¬ 
tion. The secular states are 
limited to a definite territory, 
particular people, a separate 
government and territorial 
unity. The whole universe, 
heaven and earth, the visible 
and invisible, animate and in¬ 
animate objects are all under 
the sovereignty of one God. He 
is the Lord of all peoples, be¬ 
lievers or unbelievers, Muslims 
or non-Muslims. From the 
Unity of God, there springs the 
doctrine of the unity of the 
human race. All men are alike. 
Man is freed from the slavery 
of man. One God has its 
parallel in one humanity. Allah 


What is the position of the 
Muslims in the state of God? 
They are called the best people, 
created to act as His Caliph on 
earth. They are the leaders of 
the rest of humanity. They have 
for their guidance the most 
perfect, chosen, and favoured 
religion — Islam; the most per¬ 
fect revelation, best guide, last 
word, verifier and guardian of 
the previous scriptures — the 
Quran; and the last Prophet and 
Exemplar — Mohammed (may 
Allah^s peace be on him!). The 
Muslim millat is, therefore, a 
politico-religious unity. The 
state of God exists for the per¬ 
fection of the world order, and 
for the raising of humanity to a 
higher, nobler, and spiritual 
life — a continuation of this life 
to the life in the next world. 
The Muslims, being the best 
millat and guide, are directed to 
strive hard to achieve this 
ethical ideal for which Islam 
stands. The means to this end 
is the establishment of a Muslim 
state which is to be run accord¬ 
ing to its own distinct law — the 
will of the sovereign. The 
Muslim state being extraordi¬ 
narily God-conscious is per¬ 
meated by a religious control 
which extends to every sphere 
of human conduct. Allah is 
everywhere, and a Muslim is 
never permitted to lose sight of 
his faith. No individu^, no 
amir and not the whole millat, 
can lay claim to the sovereignty 
of God. This doctrine of Divine 
Unity carries with it a prin¬ 
ciple of action and forms the 
basis of the advancement of 
humanity. It is not only the 
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conviction of the truth but the 
acceptance of a proposition as a 
basis for action. Those who 
“believe and do good” means 
that no belief is acceptable im- 
less it is carried into practice by 
performing the duties enjoined 
by Allah. 

The idea of sovereignty in 
Islam is one of the most promi¬ 
nent factors of Islamic political 
theory. According to Muslim 
theology, the Muslim brother¬ 
hood is granted political autho¬ 
rity, under the Paramountcy of 
God, to confer supreme power 
upon any bona fide Muslim. The 
executive is thus instituted 
according to the general will of 
the millat, which retains its 
right to abolish it. The Muslim 
millat may elect the best person 
from among them as their 
amir, the one who is most 
virtuous and God-fearing, and 
entrust to him full powers to 
discharge the functions of gov¬ 
ernment. So long as he func¬ 
tions in accordance with the 
provisions of the Divine Law, 
he is entitled to the allegiance 
of the millat, and it is the duty 
of the millat to pay due homage 
to him. The moment the amir 
deviates from the path, he is to 
be deposed by the millat. The 
amir is not above the law and 
is, therefore, subject to public 
criticism. The amir and the 
millat are fastened together by 
means of haiat, which literally 
means contract or submission. 
Islam is not a church, but an 
organised life conceived as a 
contractual organism. The haiat 
signifies an offer of fidelity and 
allegiance on the part of the 
subjects and its acceptance by 
the amir. The bond of Muslim 
organization, therefore rests on 


an implied contract or consent, 
without which none has any 
right to exercise any authority. 
Thus, the political authority in 
Islam depends upon the will of 
the Muslim brotherhood, which 
is free from any restriction of 
caste, creed, race, or colour, and 
which holds that “all believers 
are equal in the sight of God.” 

The amir of the millat has 
thus delegated and not original 
powers. All Muslims have a 
claim to Caliphate and every 
Muslim, in the real sense of the 
term, is a Caliph of God on earth 
and is personally responsible to 
Him. Consequently, all Muslims 
have equal status and enjoy 
equal rights in the body-politic. 
The Prophet declared: “The 
Arab has no superiority over a 
non-Arab. The best among you 
is the one who is most virtuous.’ 
This sort of civil liberty and the 
theory of equal opportunities 
dependent upon it is the peculiar 
feature of Islamic politics. It is 
clear from the above that the 
Islamic system of government is 
not democracy of the Western 
type, where a law may be en¬ 
forced, changed, or modified at 
the will of the majority. In 
Islam, it is the Rule of God and 
it is the Law of God that pre¬ 
vails. 

The Muslim law imposes 
upon the individual the duty of 
obedience to the Imam. Obey 
God, Apostle, and those in 
authority from among you, and 
in case of difference of opinion, 
turn back to Allah and his 
Apostle — the basic principle of 
the faith. The one-sided emphasis 
on the duty of the individual 
without any corresponding obli¬ 
gation on the part of the amir 
would be meaningless. It has 
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therefore been explicitly pro¬ 
vided that the person in autho¬ 
rity is held accountable and 
responsible to God alone for the 
welfare of the subjects. For 
administrative purposes the 
amir is made the head of the 
state; he is, on the one hand, 
responsible to God and on the 
other to the Muslims, who 
delegated their Caliphate to him 
and whose trustee he is. 

It goes without saying that 
Islam makes no distinction on 
account of place, birth, or line¬ 
age, but teaches a practical 
brotherhood unparalleled in the 
history of mankind. The Holy 
Quran says, “The believers are 
nothing else but brothers.” 
Islam lays down a basis of a 
vast brotherhood, in which all 
men and women, of whatever 
tribe or nation, have equal 
rights as if members of the same 
family. The slave is to be 
clothed with the clothing and 
fed with the food of his master, 
and is not to be treated harshly. 
“Your wives,” says the Quran, 
“have rights against you as you 
have rights against them.” Islam 
is a complete social structure 
and embodies in itself the essen¬ 
tials of family life, social laws, 
and rules for the preservation of 
human culture and civilisation. 

ISLAMIC STATE 

The amir is to conduct the 
affairs of the state in consulta¬ 
tion with counsellors according 
to the injunction of the Quran 
—“And consult with them upon 
the conduct of affairs; and when 
thou art resolved, thou put thy 
trust in God.” The political 
ideal of Islam is to make human 
beings capable of acting to¬ 
gether in the service of God as 


well as of one another, and to 
build up institutions by consent 
and consultation so as to en¬ 
courage right conduct and 
justice. The amir will carry on 
the administrative work with 
the help of a Majlis-i-Shura 
(Consultative body). This body 
must in any case, whether 
selected or elected, enjoy the 
confidence of the millat. 

So that it (wealth) may not 
circulate (only) among the rich, 
is the keynote of the Islamic 
policy regarding material 
wealth. Hence the distribution 
of wealth among all classes has 
been emphasised by the institu¬ 
tion of a property-tax (zakat), 
restrictions on the process of 
testamentary disposition, laws 
of inheritance, and the prohibi¬ 
tion of usury. The aim of the 
Muslim state is to eradicate evil 
and to perpetuate virtues in 
accordance with a specific 
ethical ideal, as laid down in the 
Quran and as revealed to the 
Prophet. Only such people can 
work the Islamic state as firmly 
believe in and act upon this 
specific ideology, and no part of 
humanity is debarred from 
accepting this ideology. 

Another distinguishing feature 
of Islamic polity is a complete 
separation of powers. It is God 
who has made law for huma¬ 
nity. It is the amir as the head 
of government and his subordi¬ 
nate officials who form the chief 
executive to enforce that law. 
The judiciary is entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the executive, and is 
to be controlled neither by the 
amir nor by the millat. 

The secular states of today are 
torn between socialism and 
individualism, dictatorship and 
democracy, idealism and anar- 
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chism. The Islamic state neither 
believes in class-war nor under¬ 
takes a complete socialisation or 
democratic management of the 
basic instrument of production 
and distribution. There is no 
struggle between the ‘haves* and 
‘haves-not’ in an Islamic state, 
which stands for an adjustment 
between capitalism and labour. 
Islam believes in a limited 
capitalism; no person can hoard 
money to an unlimited extent 
and thus deprive others. The 
wealth of the millat is in cons¬ 
tant circulation. The individual 
in the Islamic state can acquire 
private property so that his in¬ 
centive may not be lost, but at 
the same time he is bound to 
dispose of a portion of it accord¬ 
ing to the law of the Quran so 
that his other brethren may be 
benefited by it. If this prin¬ 
ciple is adopted, nobody can re¬ 
main needy in an Islamic state. 

The Islamic state, unlike the 
Communist state, does not take 
away “from each according to 
his capacity,” nor does it distri¬ 
bute “to each according to his 
need.** Again, it does not, like 
individualism, believe in the 
“minimum possible state-action 
and maximum possible in¬ 
dividual freedom.*’ According 
to the Islamic polity, the state, 
the amir, and the millat are all 
animated by an ethical ideal, 
and it is the duty of every one 
connected with the state to 
achieve that ideal. Why should 
the power of the state be cur¬ 
tailed and the individual prosper 
at the expense of the state! 

There is no dictatorship in 
Islam — not the rule of one per¬ 
son or one will but the Rule of 
God and the Will of God. Under 
such a system neither is the 


personal liberty of the in¬ 
dividual lost nor is the political 
power concentrated in the hands 
of one person. 

Islam is not a democracy — a 
government of the people, for 
the people and by the people. It 
is the Rule of God, for the per¬ 
fection of humanity and by the 
agents of God. 

The Islamic state is not 
marked by a controversy be¬ 
tween the state and the in¬ 
dividual, so that it may believe 
in the idealistic principle that 
the state is nothing but the in¬ 
dividuals themselves in another 
capacity. Nor does Islam be¬ 
lieve that human beings have 
reached that stage where they 
do not require any state or gov¬ 
ernment, or that they can only 
tolerate a free government. 

In spite of the fact that 
monarchy has had a long and 
varied existence in the Muslim 
state, to the Shariat it has al¬ 
ways remained a non-legal insti¬ 
tution. The Muslim state in 
Mediaeval India has been popu¬ 
larly but inaccurately described 
as a theocracy. Nothing can be 
more misleading; the blunder 
arises from a misconception of 
the meaning of ‘theocracy* and 
an utter ignorance of the true 
character of the empire of Delhi. 
In order to explain the degene¬ 
ration from the theocratic 
‘Caliphate* to the autocratic rule 
of the Muslim sovereigns, the 
above reference to Islamic poli¬ 
tical theory and ideal was neces¬ 
sary. 

CALIPHATE 

Islam did not determine who 
should succeed the Prophet 
when he died, but successor was 
soon found to be an unavoidable 
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necessity. After the Prophet, 
there sprang up the Caliphate, 
which was based upon election; 
but as the empire expanded, the 
system was changed to a mere 
ceremony of baiat or submission. 
The circle of electors was 
gradually reduced from the 
leading men of the town to 
eleven, five and even one, so 
much so that the sovereign 
could appoint his own successor. 
In order to reconcile the theory 
with the practice, Mawardi tried 
to justify this conclusion, and 
the relaxation in the principle 
of election led to the recognition 
of the right of the sovereign to 
inherit. However, the idea of 
the ultimate authority of the 
Muslim people did survive. 

The first rulers were divine 
kings such as the Sassanians, 
who were regarded as ‘‘God 
among men.” A full-fledged 
Sultanate, however, began with 
the Khwarazmian empire, and 
Mahmud of Ghazna was perhaps 
the first to assume the title of 
Sultan. The non-recognition of 
the institution of monarchy 
bred curious but natural results. 
In the first place, all distinction 
between the king de facto and 
the king de jure was lost. 
Secondly, as there was no place 
for the Sultanate in Islamic 
political theory, there was 
consequently no provision for 
the devolution of the crown. 
The State could not be regarded 
as the property of the Sultan. 
The result was the interminable 
wars of succession, and an 
appeal to arms was in fact the 
only possible way of solving the 
riddle. It was customary for 
the Sultan to nominate his heir 
either in his lifetime or on his 
death-bed; but the king’s 


nominee was almost always re¬ 
jected. A strong claimant, of 
course, could with little diffi¬ 
culty find his way to the throne, 
and the Khans, Maliks and 
Amirs perforce made their sub¬ 
mission to him, while the weak 
successors fell into the hands of 
the so-called electors, only to be 
set up and pulled down with 
the inevitable result of losing 
their heads. A formal ceremony 
of baiat was, however, followed 
in each case. 

The division of the State be¬ 
tween Ghiyasuddin and his 
brother Shihabuddin was 
neither sanctioned by Islamic 
law nor supported by any 
precedent. However, it evolved 
a principle that the State was 
the private property of the 
ruler. Muizzuddin died without 
leaving any son to rule over his 
empire, and his Turkish slaves 
were the only heirs. On the 
other hand, the ruler of Firoz 
Koh found himself unable to 
impose his sovereignty upon the 
powerful Turkish Maliks. The 
death of Shihabuddin left the 
problem unsolved. Sovereigns 
were required to form new 
theories or to reaffirm the time- 
honoured ideas regarding the 
institution of kingship. 

The ruler was looked upon 
with awe and reverence, and 
kingship was regarded as an in¬ 
dispensable institution. There 
was a choice between monarchy 
and anarchy, and the people 
wisely chose the former. 
Muslim society had undergone 
a great change, and it was a 
period of an “alluring materia¬ 
listic civilisation and not of 
faith.” The Muslim law or 
Shariat came to be regarded as 
impracticable. With the fall of 
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Madain, and the transfer of the 
seat of government to Baghdad, 
Persian ideas began to flow ini^ 
and in course of time changed 
the face of Islam. The conquer^ 
01*8 fell an easy prey to the 
culture of the conquered, and 
the old doctrine of Persian Im¬ 
perialism crept into the body< 
politic. Persian ideas and insti¬ 
tutions were adopted wholesale; 
the government of the empire, 
the administration of the various 
departments, the personality of 
the ruler, the State ceremonials, 
dress, and the royal symbols 
were modelled upon Persian 
lines. These ideas spread from 
Baghdad to Ghaznin and other 
parts of the Muslim world, and 
likewise made their way into 
the Indian plains. Of all these 
ideas, the most significant was 
the theory of the Divine Right 
of the Persian kings. ‘'The 
virtue of divinity” was associat¬ 
ed with the office rather than 
with the person of the Sultan. 
Excluding the functions of a 
prophet, it was repeatedly 
asserted that there is no work 
as great and noble as the task of 
government. 

Such was the theory and 
practice during the mediaeval 
period. The position was not 
acceptable to a number of true 
followers of Islam such as theo¬ 
logians and Sufis, who broke 
away from the monarchy and 
dissociated themselves from the 
corrupt condition of Muslim 
society. The Sultan of Delhi 
was an autocrat, bound by no 
laws and subject to no control; 
the subjects had no rights but 
only obligations. 

The State was based on force; 

10 


the sovereign upheld hi^ pcpn 
in the face of grave dangers; all 
land belonged to the crown; and 
the imperial treasury was the 
personal property of the Sultan. 
Formally, the ruler showed 
respect for religion, and em¬ 
ployed under his service some 
theologians {Dastar-handan) as 
Qazis and Shaikh-uUIslam, Insti¬ 
tutions such as Baiat, Khutha, 
Wakf (endowment) and Khai- 
rat (charities) marked outward 
shows; mosques were built and 
Jihads were waged. Yet the 
unfailing power of the Maliks, 
the force of local customs and 
traditions, and above all the 
powerful influence of mystics 
and divines kept the sovereign 
in alarm. 

The safety of the empire 
rested upon the efficient 
management of the central gov¬ 
ernment. The working of an 
autocracy mainly depended 
upon the personality of the 
autocrat. The personal character 
of the sovereign largely contri¬ 
buted to the success or failure 
not only of the administrative 
system but to the stability of the 
empire as a whole. He ruled 
only so long as he succeeded; 
one little disaster, a chance 
defeat, an unexpected act of dis¬ 
loyalty on the part of his amirs, 
and the whole fabric of the 
State broke down. The royal 
throne was no bed of roses; the 
iron hand alone could maintain 
its hold while the weak rulers 
were set up and pulled down. 
Such was the case with the suc¬ 
cessors of Sultan Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish. 

Immediately below the sove¬ 
reign came his Maliks and 
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Amirs- They usually supported 
the Sultan in case he was 
powerful, but usurped his func- 
tions when he was weak, and 
played the role of king¬ 
makers. A noble usually start¬ 
ed his career as a slave of the 
Sultan or of any other noble, 
and on a graduated scale of pro¬ 
motion rose to the position of 
Amir. 

The emperor was the fountain 
of all authority. The theory of 
the Divine Right of Kings was 
still in the making. He was re¬ 
garded as the “Shadow of God 
on Earth’' (ZilVullah), or Lord’s 
Deputy (Naih-i-Aizad ), and 
was supposed to possess divine 
qualities and an “inspired 
mind.” The emperor was, in 
actual practice, the supreme 
ruler of the State, the highest 
court of appeal, the ‘ supreme 
legislator, and the commander- 
in-chief of the royal forces. 
There was a wide gap between 
theory and practice; the 
Shariat was to be his guide, but 
actually his word was law. The 
Sultan in his public life had to 
maintain at least an outward 
show of respect for the funda¬ 
mentals of Islam. Balban im¬ 
pressed upon his subjects the 
duty of being “pious Muslims,” 
which enhanced his prestige as 
a ruler. 

The rulers of the “Early Sul¬ 
tanate Period” could not, as a 
matter of fact, depend upon the 
prestige of an imperial family, 
high birth, or noble lineage. 
They sprang from the people, all 
of them were men of humble 
origin; and, detached from their 
families at a tender age, they 
were even ignorant of their 
parentage. They rose to posi¬ 
tions of power and sovereignty 


through sheer force of merit, 
strenuous efforts, or through 
the slow gradations of office; 
and their sole claim to the 
throne lay in their power to 
hold it in the face of clever 
rivals. To strengthen their 
position, attempts were made to 
secure patents of sovereignty 
from the Abbasid Caliphs. 

The Emperor was the centre 
of all authority; in him resided 
the supreme powers of the 
State, and consequently his ad¬ 
ministrative duties were multi¬ 
farious. It was physically im¬ 
possible for the Sultan to look 
after the business of govern¬ 
ment all by himself, and the 
burden of the State could only 
be lessened by delegating to his 
subordinate officers such powers 
as might conveniently be exer¬ 
cised by them on his behalf. 

SULTANATE AT DELHI 

A strong family likeness 
marks the administrative orga¬ 
nization of all the autocratic 
States. The central government 
of India in those days was 
modelled on the lines of the 
“monarchies of Persia which 
were, in their turn, deeply in¬ 
fluenced by the Roman concep¬ 
tions of government and law.” 
Many resemblances are, there¬ 
fore, to be noticed between the 
governments of the Roman 
Emperors and those of the 
Sultans of Delhi. 

The Sultan was the final exe¬ 
cutive authority for all State 
affairs. Yet in obedience to the 
time-honoured custom, he sum¬ 
moned a council of the highest 
officers and allies (Majlis4- 
Khas), to discuss the more im¬ 
portant problems, executive, 
legislative, and financial. The 
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Council had no constitutional or 
legal powers but was merely a 
consultative body, and its meet¬ 
ings were held in secret. Never¬ 
theless, it was a thing of reality 
and indirectly held in check the 
great powers of the autocrat. 

Side by side with this, there 
was another council called 
Majlis-i-Khilwat (Privy Coun¬ 
cil) , to which only the most 
trusted officials and servants 
were invited. The four minis¬ 
ters generally attended. 

The custom of holding courts 
or durbars is very ancient 
among the royal traditions of 
Persia, and it came to be estab¬ 
lished with the advent of 
Muslim rule in India. The 
Majlis-i-Am was radically dif¬ 
ferent from the Imperial Coun¬ 
cil. It was a public court. It 
was the highest administrative 
body, where the Sultan tran¬ 
sacted all the business of the 
State. 

The extraordinary office of 
Naib-uUMulk or Malik Naib 
(Regent) was created on special 
occasions either during the 
minority of the monarch or on 
account of his weakness. The 
Regent stood in the Emperor’s 
place, and carried on the gov¬ 
ernment on behalf of the Sultan. 
The office of Regent, however, 
proved a great menace to the 
personal security of its holder 
as well as to the integrity of the 
empire. The Recent always 
struggled for political supre¬ 
macy, and his mismanagement 
and cruel administration was 
often responsible for the spread 
of a general revolt in the 
empire. 

In accordance with a well- 
established principle borrowed 


from Persia, the Sultan was 
assisted in his executive work 
by a cabinet of four ministers. 
There were five principal 
departments under Mahmud of 
Ghazna — Diwan-i-Wazarat (Fi¬ 
nance Department); Diwan-i-- 
Arz (Military); Diwan-i-Risalat 
(Correspondence); Diwan-i- 
Vakalat (Household Depart¬ 
ment) ; and Diwan-i’Shughl-i- 
Ishraf-i-Mamlukat (Secret Ser¬ 
vice Department). The central 
government of India was 
divided into several depart¬ 
ments, the heads of four of 
which enjoyed the status of 
ministers. Under the direct 
supervision of the emperor, the 
business of the State was carried 
on by the four traditional 
ministries — Diwan4-Wazarat 
(Revenue or Finance) Diwan-i- 
Risalat (Ministry of Appeals), 
Diwan-i-Arz (Military); Diwan- 
i-Insha (Local Government). 
Bughra Khan, while advising 
his son said, “Do not fail to 
form a cabinet of four ministers, 
The Pillars of the State,’ and 
discuss all the confidential 
matters of the State in the pre¬ 
sence of all the four. Though 
the rank of the vizier is higher, 
you should not allow any of 
them to predominate over the 
other.” Each ministry was 
under the charge of a minister 
(Sahib-i-Diwan) or a deputy 
minister (Naib-i-Diwan) or 
both. 

Besides the ministries, thera 
were certain other departments 
(Masnads or Imarats) , which, 
however, occupied a lower 
status. The most important of 
these was the Department of 
Justice (Diwan-i-Qaza'^i-Mama- 
lik or Diwan-i-Shara or Diiaan- 
i-Qazd) . The department has 
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been defined by Qazi Minhaj- 
Siraj in his introduction to the 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri as Diwan4- 
Mazahir - wa - Maqam - i - FasI - 
i - Khusumat - wa - Qat - i - 
Daawi (Board for the Redress 
of the Oppressed, Decision of 
Disputes, and Settlement of 
Claims). It was presided over 
by the Chief Qazi variously 
known as the Qazi-i-Mamalik 
(Chief Justice of the State) or 
Qazi-ul-Quzat (Judge of the 
Judges), and styled Sadr-i- 
Jahan (Judge of the Realm), 
Sadr-us-Siidur-i-Islam (Chief 
Judge of Islam), Sadr-us-Sudur- 
i-Jahan (Judge of the Judges of 
the World), and Qazi-i-Sadr-i- 
Jahan (Chief Judge of the 
Realm). 

The government of the 
capital, Hazrat4-Delhi, was en¬ 
trusted to the charge of the 
KotwaUi-Mumalik (Superinten¬ 
dent of the Metropolitan Police) 
and his staff. The Kotwal of 
Delhi was like the Sahib-ush 
Shurt of the Abbasids. The 
Barid-i~Mumalik, or Commis¬ 
sioner of Intelligence and Posts- 
and his deputy the Naib-i-Barid- 
i-Mumalik supplied the Sultan 
with all necessary information 
regarding the current events of 
the realm. The capital was 
connected with the distant parts 
of the empire by numerous 
chains of post offices, where 
carriers, both horsemen (Aulaq) 
and footmen (Piyada) were 
stationed to carry on the mess¬ 
ages and letters. The Amir-i- 
Akhur or Akhur Bek was the 
lord of the imperial stable, the 
Shahn-i-Pil of the elephant 
stable, and the Shahn4-Nafar of 
the camel stable. The Amir-i- 
Akhur was one of the most im¬ 
portant officers of the empire. 


The Sar4-Jandar (Chief of the 
Royal Bodyguards) was another 
important officer. Balban had 
several Sar-i-Jandars, The 
Amir-i-Shikar (Chief Hunts¬ 
man) organised the hunting 
campaigns. There was another 
officer known as Sar-i-Silahdar 
(Head of the Imperial Armour- 
Bearers), who secured the per¬ 
sonal safety of the emperor. The 
religious dignitaries attached to 
the court were the Shaikh-uU 
Islam, (Chief Ecclesiastic of the 
State) like the Shaikh-ush- 
Shuyukh of Egypt) the Sayyid- 
i-Ajal or Sayyid4-Dargah (Head 
of the Sayyids of the Empire), 
and the Khatib, who preached 
sermons and led prayers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE GENIUS 
OF THE MOGHUL 

An unlimited latitude was 
given to the law of succession, 
and the only redeeming feature 
was the possibility of the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest. Neither 
nomination, nor the principles 
of plebiscite or primogeniture 
could work in Moghul India. 
Babar, Humayun, Akbar and 
Jahangir were the eldest of 
their brothers, but this tradition 
stops there. The principle of 
the succession of the eldest 
child gave place to the pro¬ 
cesses of bloodshed and anarchy. 
The will of the last monarch 
was also ignored in many cases. 
Excepting Akbar only the 
sword decided the struggle for 
succession in every other case. 
To the Chaghatai mind, how¬ 
ever, the idea of a person not be¬ 
longing to the royal family yet 
occupying the throne was for¬ 
eign. The Mongol Khan unlike 
the Caliph of Islam, was only a 
secular head. By the time of 
Timur, the Mongol ideas were 
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considerably changed on ac¬ 
count of a compact with Islamic 
theories. Timur divided his 
empire among his sons, and the 
influence of Islam gave a reli¬ 
gious tinge to the authority of 
the ruler. 

The Timurids recognized the 
power of women. The Qira 
Khitais long before elevated a 
female sovereign to their 
throne and the early Turkish 
Sultans included Sultana 
Raziya. Women exercised great 
influence during the rule of the 
Moghuls in India, but no one 
attained the position of a sove¬ 
reign. They continued intri¬ 
guing from behind the curtain. 
Practice and not theory per¬ 
mitted Nur Jahan, the peerless 
specimen of their kind, to exer¬ 
cise sovereign powers for some 
time. 

With the establishment of his 
power in India, Babar enter¬ 
tained the idea of establishing a 
united and strong monarchy. 
The idea gained ground when 
Akbar regarded the protection 
of his subjects from internal 
anarchy and external oppression 
as his first duty. Principles of 
justice and tolerance were 
adopted. Abul FazaPs ideal 
king is a “wise, enlightened, just 
and God-fearing man — a lover 
of all people, cherisher of all 
sects and religions, shepherd of 
his subjects, iron-fortress and 
celestial armour of the weak.” 

The Moghul monarchy re¬ 
mained a secular institution un¬ 
recognised by the Shariat, The 
Moghul Emperor was more in¬ 
fluenced by Persian traditions; 
he was an absolute monarch — 
himself the State. His attitude 
was, however, that of a utili¬ 


tarian inasmuch as he aimed at 
securing the “greatest happiness 
of the greatest number.” He was 
the first man in the empire, 
commander-in-chief of forces, 
fountain of justice and origi¬ 
nator of all laws. He had 
multifarious duties to perform, 
remained engaged throughout 
the day, and held private con¬ 
sultations with the high officers 
of the State at night. How 
pleasant should have been the 
feeling of his subjects who- could 
approach him without the least 
restraint. He “heard complaints, 
redressed grievances and afford¬ 
ed relief to the applicants.” 
Akbar kept Thursday free for 
judicial work. The Emperor 
acted both as a court of first 
instance and that of final appeal. 
In an autocratic rule, such vigi¬ 
lance on the part of the autocrat 
is essential to save the subjects 
from the clutches of corrupt and 
dishonest officers. 

Akbar’s innovatoin of the 
Jharoka ceremony cultivated in 
him a habit of early rising and 
to take up his responsibilities 
with the break of dawn. Secret 
and important affairs were dis¬ 
cussed by the ministers in the 
GhusaUKhana. 

An autocracy cannot work 
without advice or guidance. 
The Emperor kept some favou¬ 
rites around him, who acted as 
his counsellors. The Council or 
Vizarat depended upon the 
Emperor for its authority, and 
unlike the present Cabinet 
merely carried out his mandates. 
Mawardi classified viziers as 
limited and unlimited. The 
author of Adab-uUWazarat, 
gives a vizier the status of a 
second king. The task of a 
vizier was difficult, as he could 
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be made a scapegoat of his 
master’s faults. Bairam Khan 
was the first Moghul vizier or 
Vafcil who secured stability to 
the empire. In addition, he 
acted as Akbar’s Ataliq, and 
thus exercised powers of an un¬ 
limited vizier and of the Naih- 
i-Mulk of the Early Sultanate. 
By the appointment of Diwan, 
the Vakil lost his former 
powers. Akbar appointed Mu- 
zaffar Khan as Diwan and sepa¬ 
rated the revenue and financial 
powers from the control of the 
Vakil. The Diwan became 
prominent among his colleagues, 
a sort of intermediary between 
the emperor and other officers. 
In short, he was the “greatest 
force in politics;” the assign¬ 
ment of Jagirs, fixing of salaries, 
minting of coins, collection ot 
taxes, supervising the work of 
Provincial Diwans, all fell 
under the scope of his authority. 

Mir Bakhshi, corresponding to 
the Diwan-i-Arz of the Delhi 
Sultans was another important 
officer of the state. He was the 
head of the military department 
and came in close contact with 
the Mansahdars. Regular at¬ 
tendance at court was his prin¬ 
cipal duty: he recommended 
appointments to the Depart¬ 
ment, and conveyed to the 
Emperor all the news received 
from the Provinces. He acted 
more or less as a private secre¬ 
tary to the Emperor. Besides, 
he maintained a regular office 
and a staff of subordinates. A 
supplementary office to that of 
Mir Bakhshi was Mir-i-Saman. 
He was in charge of the house¬ 
hold and State Karkhanas and 
looked to the supply of commo¬ 


dities to the Royal Palace and 
the army, maintenance of horses 
and animals and the storage of 
coin. 

Another important officer was 
the Sadr. He was a man of 
great position in the early days 
of Akbar’s reign, but later his 
influence decreased. Islam en¬ 
joined on the Imam the duty of 
propagating the knowledge of 
Shariat and its enforcement. 
The king, had, consequently to 
maintain a class of learned men 
for the purpose. The first duty 
of the Sadr, being the head of 
Ulema, was to keep an eye over 
them so that they did not preach 
anything detrimental to the in¬ 
terests of the State. Secondly, 
he was the head of the judicial 
department, decided cases, ap¬ 
pointed Qazis or Provincial 
Sadrs, and was in charge of the 
royal endowments and charities. 
Akbar strictly supervised the 
work of the Department, even 
the Sadrs were not spared.. By 
curtailing the powers of the 
Vakil Akbar introduced a 
system of checks and balances 
in the administrative sphere. 
The system did lack division of 
power. 

The Provincial administration 
was a replica of the Central 
Government in the Moghul 
Empire. The governor, the 
Diwan, the Faujdar, the Sadr 
etc. can be easily identified with 
the Emperor and his ministers. 
The whole Empire was divided 
into provinces and the officers 
carried on the administration of 
the units. City life was en¬ 
couraged and promoted and 
most State officials lived in 
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cities. The Subedar was the 
chief executive in the Province 
and was appointed by the 
Emperor. He maintained his 
own troops and a band of 
officers; and law and order 
constituted his primary concern. 
He also collected tribute from 
big zamindars. He sent reports 
of his work to the Emperor and 
instituted Dak Chauki for the 
purpose. 

The benevolent character of 
the Moghul government was 
responsible for great achieve¬ 
ments in art and architecture. 


“After all the splendour of the 
Moghul dynasty is unsurpassed 
in the annals of the world and 
the splendour has always found 
its supreme expression in archi¬ 
tecture.” The Muslim rule in 
India was not that of foreigners. 
The Muslim sovereigns settled 
down in India, made it their 
home, lived and died here. They 
did retain a distinctive stamp of 
their own religion, and lived up 
to the great ideal of Islam that 
all countries are ours for they 
lie within the sovereignty of 
our Allah.” 



MUSLIM HISTORIANS 
OF INDIA 

By 

Dr. S. Moinul Haq 

M. A.. Ph D. 


LIISTORY was not studied in 
^ Ancient India as a regular 
Science, and consequently we 
have to depend for the study of 
that period on sources which are 
generally utilized for supple¬ 
menting and verifying contem¬ 
porary evidence. Emphasizing 
the paucity of historical litera¬ 
ture on Hindu India Prof. 
Rapson remarks, rather graphi¬ 
cally, that “Ancient India has no 
Herodotus or Thucydides, no 
Livy or Tacitus.’’ Dr. Smith 
corroborates this and is of the 
opinion that contemporary his¬ 
torical literature “is of limited 
extent, comprising, in addition 
the Kashmir Chronicle (ante, 
p. 10) and local annals of Nepal 
and Assam, a few works in 
Sanskrit and Prokrit, with cer¬ 
tain poems in Tamil. None of 
these works is pure history; they 
are all of a romantic character, 
and present the facts with 
much embellishment.” (The 
Early History of India, by V. A. 
Smith, 9, 19). The Mussalmans, 
on the other hand, had started 
studying history very early. 
The collection and collaboration 
of hadis had acquainted them 
with the methods of weighing 
evidence and judging its au¬ 
thenticity. Indeed they deve¬ 
loped it into a regular art, and 


never has any class of scholars 
taken greater pains to scrutinize 
and ascertain the integrity and 
honesty of the persons quoted as 
authorities than the Muhadde- 
seen. Besides formulating the 
basic and fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of sifting and evaluating 
historical evidence the labours 
of these remarkable devotees of 
learning have enriched the store 
of human knowledge with the 
biographical details of hundreds 
of thousands of persons who 
were either directly or indirect¬ 
ly connected with the rise and 
expansion of Islam. 

It was but natural that the 
study and compilation of his¬ 
tory were later on modelled on 
the lines laid down by the col¬ 
lectors of handis, although it 
was not always possible for a 
historian to find equally reli¬ 
able and trustworthy autho¬ 
rities. Nevertheless, the his¬ 
torian had the advantage of re¬ 
corded evidence, and did not 
stand in need of going from 
place to place in order to estab¬ 
lish personal contact with rele¬ 
vant persons and make detailed 
enquiries about their character 
and activities. That for a long 
period handis and history were 
regarded as twin sciences and 
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the study of the one was consi¬ 
dered necessary for a thorough 
grasp over the other is evident 
from the fact that many of our 
distinguished historians appear 
to be equally prominent in the 
list of the scholars of handis. It 
would be wrong, however, to 
conclude that the historian also 
took as much care as the Muhad- 
dis in collecting and sifting 
evidence or ascertaining its 
authenticity. With all the 
similarity in their methods of 
approach the difference in the 
character and status of their 
subjects was so great that the 
work of the historian had no 
comparison with the labour and 
the devotion of a Muhaddis, In 
addition to the desire of pursu¬ 
ing knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge which was a common 
motive of the two, the Muhad- 
dis enjoyed the satisfaction of 
having devoted his life to the 
study of a subject which was as 
much a source of spiritual eleva¬ 
tion for him as a means of 
guidance to others. Hence, in 
his case to the enthusiasm of a 
scholar was added the zeal of a 
religious devotee. 

Thus, from the very outset the 
Muslims had begun to develop a 
taste for history and appreciate 
its value. This is why we 
possess so many standard works 
by Muslim authors dealing not 
only with their own history and 
civilisation but also of the other 
nations with whom they came 
into contact. The example of 
the conqueror was sure to influ¬ 
ence the intellectual outlook of 
the conquered; and with the dec¬ 
line of the Arab supremacy in 
the Islamic world scholars of 
other nationalities took up and 
continued the study of history. 


It soon gained universal popu¬ 
larity among the educated 
classes and in the upper strata 
of society the historian held a 
position of honour and conse¬ 
quence. 

Like poets he began to attract 
the patronage of kings and 
statesmen, and the presence of 
a historiographer soon became 
a regular feature of the intellec¬ 
tual life at the Court. The 
official historian no doubt could 
not criticise the actions and 
policy of his master's govern¬ 
ment with the courage and 
frankness of an independent 
writer, but he had the very pre¬ 
cious advantage of having 
access to the most authentic re¬ 
cords and not infrequently to 
persons who actually took part 
in the affairs concerned. Royal 
patronage, however, did not 
arrest the progress of private 
enterprise, and in India, as else¬ 
where, we find official historio¬ 
graphers like Abul Fazl and 
private scholars like Abdul 
Qadir Badauni working on their 
books at the same time. 

By the end of the 12th century 
when Shihabuddin of Ghor was 
laying the foundations of a 
Muslim State in India the 
Science of History had become 
one of the favoured branches of 
knowledge with the Mussal- 
mans. With the growth and 
expansion of their political 
supremacy and cultural in¬ 
fluence the study of history be¬ 
came more popular. It was for 
this ever-growing popularity of 
history in Medieval India that 
today we have in spite of the 
ravages of time a colossal 
amount of historical literature 
on that period. Indeed it is not 
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possible to give here even short 
sketches of the lives and works 
of all of them. An attempt has, 
therefore, been made to select 
the most prominent writers of 
the various periods and make 
brief references to their works. 
Though far from being complete 
or exhaustive these sketches 
will serve to indicate how 
glorious is the contribution of 
Muslim historians to the his¬ 
torical literature of the country. 

THE PERIOD OF CONQUEST 
AND OCCUPATION 

The earliest phase of Indo- 
Muslim History — from the Arab 
invasion of Sind to the begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century when 
Shihabudin of Ghor and his 
lieutenants laid the foundations 
of the Delhi Sultanate — was an 
era of conquest and occupation. 
For the history of Sind we have 
to depend mainly on Arab 
writers, and even the Chach- 
namah, the earliest of our Per¬ 
sian authorities, is a translation 
of an anonymous Arabic work. 
Mohammed Ali bin Hamid bin 
Abu Bakr Kufi, who translated 
this interesting work, seems to 
have completed it before the 
defeat and overthrow of Nasir- 
uddin Qubacha, for he does not 
only refer to him as Amirul 
Muminin Abul Fath Qubachaus 
Salatin, “the tents of whose 
glory were pitched with the 
ropes of his authority, and with 
the mallet of the strictness of his 
commands,’' but also says of him 
that he adorned the throne of 
his master, Sultan Shihabuddin 
of Ghor. 

We know very little of the life 
and activities of the translator 
beyond the references that occur 
in his work. It appears that 


originally he belonged to a pros¬ 
perous family but ‘'after having 
spent much of his life in the 
enjoyment of great comfort and 
happiness, he was reduced to 
distress, and compelled by the 
vicissitudes of the time to leave 
his native land and take up his 
abode in Uch.” (Elliot, I, p. 
131). It was late in his life at 
the age of 58 (613 A.H.) that he 
seems to have devoted himself 
to the study of his favourite 
authors, withdrawing his hand 
from all other concerns. With 
a view to follow the example of 
the great scholars of history 
who had established their repu¬ 
tation by writing books on the 
conquests of Khurasan, Iraq, 
Persia and Syria, he conceived 
the idea of immortalizing the 
glory of Mohammed bin Qasim, 
the first Muslim conqueror of 
India, by compiling a history of 
his achievements. In order to 
collect information and material 
for his proposed work he went 
to Alor and Bhakkar. Here he 
met Maulana Qazi Ismail Sha- 
qafi who was “a mine of learn¬ 
ing and the soul of wisdom” and 
was “without an equal to him 
in science, piety, and eloquence.” 
On being consulted the learned 
Qazi gave him an Arabic manu¬ 
script which had “reached his 
hands by course of inheritance” 
and had either been composed 
or copied by one of his ancestors. 
The translator “found it adorned 
with jewels of wisdom and 
pearls of precepts,” besides re¬ 
lating “various feats of chivalry 
and heroism on the part of the 
Arabs and Syrians.” He under¬ 
took to translate it into Persian 
because “it was little known to 
the inhabitants of Ajam,” and 
dedicated it to Qubacha’s 
minister. Sadr Jahan Ainul 
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Mulk Husain bin Abi Bakr bin 
Mohammed Al-Ashari. 

The Chach^namah is consi¬ 
dered to be a reliable authority 
for the early history of Sind, 
and Elliot is not far wrong when 
he says that “though it reads 
more like a romance than a 
history, yet this is occasioned 
more by the intrinsic interest of 
the subject, than by any fictions 
proceeding from the imagination 
of the author.’’ It would be 
wrong, however, to conclude 
that the authenticity of even the 
minutest details of the text is 
beyond question, for it has been 
established by recent researches 
that in spite of the ‘air of truth’ 
that pervades the whole, the 
author does not seem to have 
taken adequate precautions in 
accepting stories of a doubtful 
character. 

The oft-repeated but absolute¬ 
ly incorrect version of Moham¬ 
med bin Qasim’s death that he 
was sewn up in a hide under 
orders from the Caliph whose 
wrath against him had been 
excited by the beautiful daught¬ 
ers of Raja Dahir, whom the 
young Conqueror of Sind had 
sent as a present to his lord, is 
accepted by him and has been 
quoted by later historians on 
his authority. Nevertheless, 
the Chach-namah will always 
remain our primary source of 
information for the Muslim con¬ 
quest and occupation of Sind, 
for, as has been remarked by 
Elphinstone, “it contains a 
minute and consistent account 
of the transactions during 
Mohammed Kasim’s invasion, 
and some of the preceding 
Hindu reigns,” and throws much 
light on the geography of that 
period. 


The second stage in the period 
of conquest and occupation 
begins with Amir Sabuktigin’s 
skirmishes at the border and 
finds its culmination in the bri- 
liant campaigns of his son, 
Sultan Mahmud, and the an¬ 
nexation of a part of North- 
Western India to the dominion 
of Ghazna. Without entering 
into the details of the literary 
activities of the scholars who 
flourished at the Court of Sultan 
Mahmud and his munificent 
patronage of learning, we shall 
attempt a brief survey of the 
contribution made by the three 
eminent historians of the period 
— Baihaqi, Utbi and Al-Biruni. 

Baihaqi:— 

Khwaja Abul Fazl bin al 
Hasan al Baihaqi was, according 
to his own authority, sixteen 
years old in 402 A.H. (1011 a.d.) 
and must have therefore lived 
to a fairly advanced age, for he 
has recorded events of a period 
as late as 451 A.H. (1059). He 
is the author of several books, 
but the most well-known of his 
works is the voluminous history 
of the Ghaznavides, the Mujal- 
ladat-i-Baihaqi. It has also 
been referred to by later writers 
as the Tarikh-i-Baihaqi, the 
Tarikh-i-AUi-Suhuktigin and the 
Tarikh-i-Nasiri and originally 
had thirty volumes. Unfortu¬ 
nately a large portion of this 
exceedingly valuable book is 
irrecoverably lost and we possess 
only a part of the sixth volume, 
the seventh, eighth and ninth 
volumes and part of the tenth, 
which have been published in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series 
(1862), and in Teheran in 1889- 
90. The volumes dealing with 
the reigns of Sultan Mahmud 
and his son Masud are known 
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as the Trikh-i-Yamini and the 
TarikhA - Masudi respectively. 
Baihaqi had not only had the 
advantage of utilizing original 
documents and a diary which he 
used to keep, but was one of 
those writers who fully realized 
the significance of weighing and 
scrutinizing evidence before 
accepting it as authentic. 
Emphasizing this point he 
says, ^‘It is a necessary condition 
that your informant should be 
trustworthy and true, and that 
wisdom should testify to the 
probability of the story, to give 
independent sanction to the 
statements, and that the book 
should be such that the reader 
or hearer should not reject but 
readily adopt its assertions. 
Most people are so constituted 
that they love silly stories more 
than truth, such as those about 
fairies, hills, and the demons of 
the deserts and seas, which fools 

make so much fun about. 

Of these the number is exceed¬ 
ingly small, who can accept the 
true and reject the false. I, 
who have undertaken history, 
have endeavoured as to manage, 
that whatever I write may be 
from my own observation, or 
from the accounts I have re¬ 
ceived from credible infor¬ 
mants.’’ (Elliot, II, p. 56). 

Utbi:— 

Abu Nasr Mohammed ibn 
Mohammed al Jabbaral-Utbi 
was one of the secretaries of the 
great Sultan of Ghazna and was 
therefore in a position to obtain 
access to reliable sources and 
authorities. He is the author of 
the famous Kitabul Yamini 
which deals with the entire 
reign of Sabuktigin and brings 
the history of Sultan Mahmud 


up to 411 A.H. (1020). He ap¬ 
pears, however, to have lived for 
some years after this, because 
he records an event happening 
as late as 420 A.H. Ornate and 
elegant in style the Kitabul 
Yamini is lacking in details and 
fails to give a comprehensive 
account of the period which it 
covers. '‘Nevertheless,” says 
Dr. M. Nazim, “being the only 
history of Sultan Mahmud 
written during his life-time, its 
value as an authority cannot be 
over-rated.” That it has been 
translated into Persian by 
several persons at different 
times, is enough to give us an 
idea of its great popularity in 
the Islamic world. 

Al-Biruni:— 

Abu Raihan Mohammed bin 
Ahmad al-Biruni was not a his¬ 
torian in the strict sense of the 
word, but his celebrated book on 
India is an excellent survey of 
the social, religious and literary 
activities of the Hindus. Al- 
Biruni came to India as a strang¬ 
er and studied Sanskrit and 
Hindu Philosophy. Within a 
short period he acquired a com¬ 
plete mastery of that language, 
“so that the most eminent 
Pundits, with whom he held 
discussions, wondered how a 
stranger and a new-comer could 
obtain such a height of perfec¬ 
tion in their sciences, specially 
Astronomy and Hindu love.” 
(M. A. Ghani, Pre-Mughal Per¬ 
sian in Hindustan, p. 161). 
Evidently Al-Biruni could not 
give us a detailed account of the 
political and military transac¬ 
tions of the period, but for the 
social and cultural history of 
India during the 5th century of 
the Islamic era, his book is a 
mine of valuable information. 
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For the last phase of the era 
of conquest and occupation we 
mainly rely on two writers of 
fame—Sadruddin Mohammed 
Hasan bin Nizami and Qazi Min- 
hajuddin Siraj. Both were 
foreigners and were driven by 
circumstances to leave their 
places of birth and take up 
residence in India. They deal 
with an extremely interesting 
period of the history of the 
East — that of the establish¬ 
ment of a Muslim Sultanate at 
Delhi. 

Hasan Nizami:— 

Sadruddin Mohammed Hasan 
bin Nizami, the author of the 
Tajul Maasir, was born at 
Nishapur and, as he tells us, 
''never dreamt of travelling 
abroad, until the troubles of his 
native country of Khurasan in¬ 
duced him to seek a residence 
elsewhere.’’ From Nishapur he 
came to Ghazna, and after stay¬ 
ing there for a short period dur¬ 
ing which he seems to have 
made several agreeable acquain¬ 
tances among the learned he 
left for India and arrived at 
Delhi where he was able to win 
the favours of the Chief Qazi, 
Sharaful-Mulk. Here at the 
suggestion of some of his friends 
and in compliance with the 
King’s orders that an account 
of his victories should be re¬ 
corded he decided to compile a 
history of the achievements of 
Sultan Qutbuddin Aibak. He 
began his book in 602 A.H. and 
seems to have started work be¬ 
fore the month of Shawwal 
when Shihabuddin of Ghor was 
assassinated, for in the preface 
of the Tajul Maasir we find 
the author praying for the pro¬ 
longation of the life of that 


Sultan and the prosperity of his 
empire. 

The Tajul Maasir opens with 
Shihabuddin’s departure from 
Ghazna in 587 A.H. to retrieve 
the defeat that he had suffered 
at the hands of the Rajputs in 
the first battle of Tarain and 
comes up to the year 614 A.H. 
(1217). At the end he requests 
the reigning monarch, Sultan 
Iltutmish, to compare his book 
with the works of other his¬ 
torians and hopes that he would 
find it to be "superior to any¬ 
thing written by ancients or 
moderns.” He also says that he 
would carry on the work and 
continue it if his life was spared 
and was able to fulfil the pro¬ 
mise by bringing it down to 626 
A.H. (1228). The Tajul Ma¬ 
asir is one of the standard 
authorities on the period that it 
covers, but it is a pity that the 
author has laid greater emphasis 
on embellishing his style by in¬ 
troducing long digressions and 
imaginary descriptions than en¬ 
riching his account with the de¬ 
tails and criticisms of problems 
that he has discussed. Even the 
reign of Qutbuddin, which is the 
main theme of the book, is not 
treated in a comprehensive man¬ 
ner. The large number of 
Arabic and Persian verses quot¬ 
ed by the author and the 
numerous digressions of which 
he is so fond have undoubtedly 
added to the volume of his book 
and the grandiloquence of his 
style, but they are of little help 
to a student of history who 
naturally expects from a con¬ 
temporary writer a more de¬ 
tailed account of the ev^ts that 
he has recorded. To illustrate 
the ingenious ways that Nizami 
sometimes adopts in order to 
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attract the fancy of his readers 
we may quote his remark about 
the assassination of Sultan 
Mohammed of Ghor in which he 
manages to introduce the first 
ten numbers in rather an inte¬ 
resting manner. ''One or two 
men out of the three or four 
conspirators,” says he, “inflicted 
five or six wounds on the lord of 
the seven climes, and his spirit 
flew above the eight paradises 
and the nine heavens, and joined 
those of the ten Evangelists.” 

It would be unfair, however, 
to underestimate the value of 
the Tajul Maasir, as a con¬ 
temporary and reliable source of 
information for the earliest 
phase of the history of the Delhi 
Sultanate, simply for the reason 
that its author has chosen a style 
which, though unsuited to the 
taste of modern scholars, was 
certainly held in great estima¬ 
tion in his age. 

Qazi Minhajuddin Siraj:— 

Abu Umar Minhajuddin Us¬ 
man bin Siraj uddin al-Juzjani, 
the author of the celebrated 
Tahaqat-i-Nasiri, was an emi¬ 
nent scholar and commanded 
universal respect, both for his 
position at the Court and for his 
piety and learning. His an¬ 
cestor, Imam Abdul Khaliq, had 
left Juzjan and taken up resi¬ 
dence at Ghazna where he had 
the good fortune to attract the 
notice of the reigning Sultan, 
Ibrahim, who gave him in 
marriage one of his forty 
daughters. Abdul Khaliq’s great 
grandson, Maulana Sirajuddin 
was a man of distinction and 
was appointed Qazi of the army 
of Hindustan by Sultan Shiha- 
buddin in 1186. That he was a 
man of remarkable character 


and was well-known for his 
oratorical powers is indicated by 
the epithets of Ajubatuz-Zaman 
and Afsahul Ajam (the wonder 
of the age and the greatest 
orator of Persia) with which his 
son refers to him. 

Minhajuddin came to India in 
1227 and seems to have soon 
established his reputation as a 
scholar, for he was given the 
charge of the Firuzi College at 
Uchh. In the following year he 
met Iltutmish soon after the 
latter’s brilliant victory over 
Nasiruddin Qubacha and came 
with him to Delhi. When that 
Sultan led an expedition to 
Gwalior, Qazi Minhaj who had 
accompanied him thither was 
appointed ‘law officer, and 
director of the preaching, and of 
all religious, moral and judicial 
affairs.” That a pious and God¬ 
fearing monarch like Iltutmish 
gave him such a responsible 
office, is a clear proof of the re¬ 
cognition of Juzjani’s piety and 
learning. Neither the revolu¬ 
tions at the Court after the death 
of Sultan Iltutmish nor the dis¬ 
turbances caused by the fre¬ 
quent inroads of the Mongols in 
the time of his successors affect¬ 
ed his reputation. In the time 
of Bahram Shah when the citi¬ 
zens of Delhi had become 
panicky on account of a 
threatened incursion of the 
Mongols, he was invited to 
create confidence among them 
and console their minds. Soon 
after this he was appointed 
Qazi of Delhi. On Bahram’s 
deposition he resigned his office 
and went to Bengal where he 
stayed for about two years. On 
his return to the capital he was 
made Principal of the Nasiriya 
College. 
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Under the new Sultan, the 
pious Nasiruddin, and his cap¬ 
able minister, Balban, Qazi 
Minhaj attained great distinc¬ 
tion and honour. He was given 
a jagir in inam, and appointed 
Chief Qazi of the State and was 
honoured with the title of Sadr- 
i-Jahan. The learned Qazi on 
his part acknowledged these 
favours by dedicating his book 
to the Sultan and immortalizing 
his memory by calling it 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri after his name. 
(Tabaqat, p. 4). 

The TabaqaUi-Nasiri is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most 
authoritative works of history 
written in India and will always 
occupy a position of eminence in 
the list of original authorities 
for Medieval Indian history. It 
has been utilized as a source- 
book by nearly all the scholars 
of later centuries and “is held in 
very high esteem both in India 
and Europe.” For the modern 
students of history the chapters 
dealing with India are available 
in the original Persian printed 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series 
and an English Translation by 
Raverty. Minhaj has taken 
pains to collect information from 
reliable sources and has on 
occasions quoted his authorities. 
It is indeed to be regretted that 
instead of confining his labours 
to the preparation of a detailed 
and comprehensive history of 
the period and the country for 
which he had access to direct 
sources of information he has 
tried to cover the entire history 
of Islam. The inevitable result 
is that he is meagre in details 
and often disappoints his reader 
by treating very briefly pro¬ 
blems which he could discuss 
far more exhaustively. 


THE KHALJIS AND THE 
TUGHLUQS 

With the advent of the Khaljis 
a new chapter opens in the his¬ 
tory of Islam in India. For 
nearly a century the new Sulta¬ 
nate of Delhi had struggled 
against formidable forces of 
opposition. Besides the ex¬ 
tensive campaigns that had to 
be undertaken for the expansion 
of their dominion the early 
Sultans of Delhi had to face the 
resistance^ of the conquered 
people on the one hand and the 
growing pressure of the Mongol 
irruptions on the other. To 
consolidate their power in the 
conquered territories, to raise 
the foundations of a new social 
structure by creating a spirit of 
harmony and co-operation 
among peoples having funda¬ 
mental differences in their out¬ 
look on life, to create a favour¬ 
able atmosphere for the contact 
of Islam with Hindu culture, and 
above all to protect what was 
good and beautiful in this coun¬ 
try from the cruel hands of the 
barbarous Mongol — these were 
the major problems of the Turk¬ 
ish Sultans of Delhi; and in 
solving them they certainly 
exhibited wonderful courage 
and capacity. The whole of 
Northern India now owed alle¬ 
giance to Delhi, and not a few of 
its cities could boast of being re¬ 
garded as centres of remarkable 
cultural activities. From Uchh 
to Lakhnauti one could pass 
through an unbroken series of 
towns where could be seen dis¬ 
tinguished scholars (Ulema) 
imparting knowledge in schools 
and colleges, and pious saints 
(Mashaikh) guiding the people 
in their religious and spiritual 
efforts. 
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Thus by the time that Sultan 
Jalaluddin ascended the throne 
and laid the foundation of a new 
dynasty the Sultanate had 
passed through the initial stages 
of transition: an era of progress 
and prosperity had set in and 
the multifarious forces of a new 
and brilliant civilization had al¬ 
ready begun to heal the wounds 
that Society had suffered 
through a mighty political 
revolution. Sultan Alauddin’s 
reign therefore naturally wit¬ 
nessed the political and terri¬ 
torial expansion of the Sulta¬ 
nate towards the South and the 
stabilization of Muslim culture 
and life in the North. The 
former was achieved through the 
victorious campaigns of Malik 
Kafur, and the latter is reflected 
in the spiritual and intellectual 
activities of the Stifistic orders 
of the Chistis and the Suhra- 
wardis. 

Hazrat Amir Khusrau:— 

Of the many brilliant figures 
that adorn the age of this re¬ 
markable Sultan none attracts 
us more than Shaikh Nizamud- 
din Aulia. Among his follow¬ 
ers could be counted disting¬ 
uished scholars, eminent poets 
and top-ranking statesmen be¬ 
sides persons of all classes and 
description. Hazrat Amir Khus¬ 
rau who was also a disciple of 
the Shaikh was more of a poet 
than a historian, and it is for his 
poetical genius and not for his 
contribution to the historical 
literature of our country that he 
is regarded even today as one of 
the most illustrious figures of 
Medieval India. 

Amir Khusrau’s father, Sai- 
fuddin Mahmud, was a Turk of 
the Lachin tribe. He had to 


leave his native town, Kish, and 
migrate into India under the 
dread of the devastating raids of 
the Mongols. Here he settled 
in Patiali (Distt. Etah) and en¬ 
tered the service of Sultan 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish. It is 
not known what office he actu¬ 
ally held, but it appears he was 
a man of consequence, for he was 
married to the daughter of an 
influential courtier like Imadul 
Mulk and was generally known 
as Amir Saifuddin or Amir-i- 
Lachin. A soldier to the core, 
Saifuddin was a simple and 
honest but illiterate person. 
However, living as he did in an 
atmosphere of intellectual acti¬ 
vity he did all he could to give 
his three sons the best possible 
education. But it was on his 
second son, Khusrau, that Saif¬ 
uddin seems to have bestowed 
his special care. He was sent 
to a Maktah and it was at this 
early stage of life that he had 
begun to exhibit signs of an 
aptitude for poetry. In the pre¬ 
face of one of the several collec¬ 
tions (diwans) of his poems 
Khusrau says, “My father used 
to send me to the Maktah for 
study, but I repeated only 
rhymes and my learned teacher 
Saduddin Mohd., the calli- 
graphist, popularly known as the 
Qazi (God’s mercy be upon 
him), tried to teach me calli¬ 
graphy, while I composed verses 
....” (Dibacha of TuhfaUuU 
Sighar, as quoted in ‘The Life 
and Works of Amir Khusrau,’ 
by Dr. M. Wahid Mirza, p. 20). 

Born in 651 A.H. Khusrau be¬ 
came an orphan at the age of 
eight; but the loss of his father, 
though a heavy blow to the 
entire family, did not interrupt 
his studies, for his grand-father. 
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Imadul Mulk, took him xmder 
his care. At this time though 
tender in years “in my swift 
poetic flights I trod upon the 

celestial spheres.when my 

milk-teeth were falling, I com¬ 
posed verses that dropped from 
my mouth like bright pearls.” 
(Ibid. p. 23). Imadul Mulk 
whom Khusrau refers as a ‘pillar 
of the State,' died in 671 at the 
ripe old age of 113, after having 
served the State for about 70 
years under several kings. By 
this time Khusrau, who was in 
the 20th year of his life, had 
gained considerable reputation 
and experience as a poet and 
had already composed enough 
poems to form a sepa¬ 
rate diwan to which he 
gave the name of Tuhfat-ul- 
Sighar. It was therefore not 
difficult for him to stand on his 
own legs and start his career; 
indeed he had already sung the 
praises of some notable figures, 
but the first noble-man whose 
service he joined was Sultan 
Balban’s nephew, Alauddin 
Kishli Khan, popularly known 
as Malik Chajju. Khusrau's 
next patron was Prince Bughra 
Khan who appointed him a 
Nadeem and “every day I rose 
higher in his favour and 
esteem.” Bughra Khan took 
him to Bengal when he was 
ordered to accompany his father 
on the well-known expedition 
against Tughril. 

However, he managed to re¬ 
turn to Delhi with the Sultan. 
Here he met Balban’s eldest son, 
Prince Mohammed, and accept¬ 
ed his offer to accompany him to 
Multan which by virtue of its 
geographical position had be¬ 
ll 


come a town of considerable 
strategic and commercial im¬ 
portance and was a great centre 
of Muslim culture and learning. 
Khusrau and his intimate friend, 
Hasan, remained with the 
Prince till his death in 683 A.H. 
in an action against the Mon¬ 
gols. This was perhaps one of 
the happiest periods of the 
poet’s life in spite of the painful 
separation from the beautiful 
city of Delhi, ‘the Arch of 
Islam’; and it is to these days of 
great intellectual activity that 
he refers in the Ghurratul- 
Kamal in these words: “For 
five years I watered the five 
rivers of Multan with the seas 
of my delectable verses.” He 
had now completed his second 
diwan, known as WastuUHayat, 
and his fame as a poet had 
spread even in Persia. The 
death of Prince Mohammed in 
a battle with the Mongols was a 
heavy blow to the poet for they 
were great friends. Khusrau 
used to enliven the atmosphere 
of his court with his sweet and 
melodious songs and followed 
him to the field of battle in the 
days of war. On this occasion 
too, he was with him and was 
taken prisoner but was fortu¬ 
nate enough to escape alive, al¬ 
most in miraculous circumstan¬ 
ces. Being an eye-witness to 
the entire tragedy he gives us a 
graphic account of the hardships 
suffered by the Prince’s army 
and the ferocity of the Mongol 
invaders. Of his own pitiable 
condition in the hands of his 
captor he says; “Like an autumn 

tree the body was naked. 

Tears dropped from my eyes as 
pearls fall from the necks of 
brides. The despicable wretch 
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who drove me in front of him 
sat on his horse like a leopard 
on a hill; a foul stench came 
from his mouth and filthy mous¬ 
taches hung on his chin. 

But a thousand thanks to God 
\vho delivered me from it, the 
heart unpierced by arrow and 
the body unscathed by sword.” 

We next hear of Khusrau in 
the reign of Kaiqobad when he 
wrote the first of his historical 
masnavis, Qiranus-Sadain, in 
which he describes the meeting 
of that monarch with his father, 
Bughra Khan. In spite of an 
unattractive theme the Qiranus- 
Sadain added considerably to 
the rising fame of its author. For 
Jalaluddin he had a genuine 
regard, and each night, as 
Barani tells us, he “brought new 
ghazals to the assembly of the 
king.” But the most important 
of his works dealing with the 
reign of this monarch is his 
second Masnavi, Miftahid- 
Futuh. (The Key to the Suc¬ 
cesses) which was completed on 
the 2nd of Jamadi-us-sani, 
690 A.H. Here again he had to 
work on a rather barren theme, 
for Jalaluddin’s military ex¬ 
ploits were few and unimpres¬ 
sive, but he has managed it ad¬ 
mirably. 

The next King, Sultan Ala- 
uddin, was one of the most re¬ 
markable rulers of Medieval 
India. His reign was a period 
of glorious conquests and magni¬ 
ficent achievements. We may 
not disagree with the great his¬ 
torian, Barani, that the contribu¬ 
tion of the State in this pheno¬ 
menal progress of civilization 
was very little, but no one can 
grudge this much, of credit to 
the Sultan that he gave the 
country peace and prosperity 


which are so essential for the 
growth of human knowledge. It 
was in this atmosphere of an all¬ 
round progress which the 
pseudo-socialistic system of 
Alauddin's government had 
created that the great saint, 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia, 
preached the message of peace, 
and again it was in these sur¬ 
roundings that Khusrau pro¬ 
duced some of the finest workvS 
of Indo-Porsicin literature. 

Besides the third and fourth 
dhvans, the Ghurratul Kamal 
and the Baqiya-i-Naqiya, the 
former of which was completed 
two years before the accession 
of Alauddin and the latter in 
the year following his death, 
Amir Khusrau composed a 
number of short and long poems 
during his reign. He took a 
little over two years (698-701 
A.H.) in completing the 
Khamsa. The titles of these 
poems are MatUuUAnwar 
(dealing with topics of moral, 
ethical and social interest); 
Shirin Khusrau (having the 
well-known legend of that name 
for its theme), Majnun-o-Laila 
(having for its theme the story 
of the famous romance of Maj- 
nun and Laila), Aina-i-- 
Sikandari (having Alexander’s 
exploits, fictitious and real, for 
its main theme), and Hasht 
Bahisht (dealing the story of the 
romance of Bahram and Dila- 
ram). The total number of 
couplets in these fine poems 
comes up to 18,000 against the 
28,000 of Nizami, and, as has 
been rightly pointed out by 
Maulana Shibli, the Khamsa of 
Khusrau is at best the finest 
imitation of the Khamsa-i- 
Nizami. But for the students of 
Indian history its significance 
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lies in the fact that it is dedi¬ 
cated to Sultan Alauddin and 
throws abundant light on the 
political, social and cultural acti¬ 
vities of the period. Of his 
other long poems the Ishqiyya- 
Ashiqa or DawaUrani-Khizr 
Khan was completed in 715 A.H. 
and originally had 4200 lines to 
which the poet added 319 in the 
reign of Ghiasuddin Tughluq. 
It begins like his other composi¬ 
tions with the praises of God 
followed by those of the Holy 
Prophet and his spiritual guide, 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia. 
Then comes a panegyric on 
Alauddin who is warned by the 
poet against the evils of oppres¬ 
sion and injustice. It gives us 
a detailed story of the conquest 
of Gujerat and adequate infor¬ 
mation on the general conditions 
of life. The Noh Sipahr (The 
Nine Skies), the fourth of his 
historical masnavis was com¬ 
pleted in 718 A.H. and gives an 
account of the achievements of 
Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah. 

Khusrau was essentially a 
poet, but as he says himself, 
“when.the wry and twist¬ 

ed words of this slave won the 
benign approval of the King, I 
was tempted to try my hand in 

prose.” The Khazainul 

Futuh, a short but authentic his¬ 
tory of Alauddin’s campaigns, 
was the result. Though ornate 
in style and full of high-flown 
encomiums for the reigning 
monarch the value of the book 
as a reliable source of informa¬ 
tion for the minute details of his 
wars and conquests cannot be 
over-estimated. 

The most voluminous of his 
prose works is the Ijaz-i- 
Khusravi, which was completed 
in 719 A.H. and deals with the 


nature of the figures of speech. 
It contains useful information 
for students of history, because 
the author has quoted important 
documents as specimens. 

The third prose work of 
Khusrau, the AfzaUul-Fawaid 
is a collection of the sayings of 
his spiritual guide, Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Aulia, and throws 
considerable light on the social 
and religious side, of life in those 
days. 

Ghiasuddin, the founder of 
the Tughluq dynasty, was an old 
man of seventy, but on account 
of his vast experience as a 
warrior and administrator he 
was able to save the Sultanate 
of Delhi from collapsing under 
the pressure of a civil war. He 
was not an educated person, but 
he showed great regard to men 
of learning and piety. His rela¬ 
tions with Amir Khusrau were 
cordial, and he immortalized 
Ghiasuddin’s services to the 
cause of Islam by writing the 
Tughluq-namah, in which he 
describes in a simple but im¬ 
pressive style the Sultan’s efforts 
to overthrow the regime of the 
usurper, Khusrau Khan. No¬ 
where do we find better details 
of this revolution, and the poet 
has throughout been particular 
about historical accuracy. 

Ghiasuddin’s accidental 
death caused by the collapse ot 
a pavilion brought his son, 
Mohammed bin Tughluq to the 
tiirone in 725 A.'H. Now Khus¬ 
rau was also at the close of his 
career and his health had been 
shaken irrecoverably by the 
death of his Shaikh. However, 
he was able to complete his last 
diwan, the Nihayatul Kamal, 
which contains, besides ghazals 
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and qasidas in praise of God, the 
Holy Prophet and the Shaikh, 
panegyrics on Qutbuddin Mu¬ 
barak, Ghiasuddin and Sultan 
Mohammed bin Tughluq. 

Amir Khusrau died, according 
to Firishta, on 29 Zul Qada, 
725 A.H. after a long and bri¬ 
lliant career. But the annual 
urs ceremony is celebrated on 
18th Shawwal, and, therefore, 
some writers have accepted this 
date. 

Barani:— 

Ziauddin Barani is not only 
the first of the well-known 
Muslim historians born and 
educated in India but is regarded 
as one of the most eminent and 
trustworthy writers on Medie¬ 
val India. The date of his birth 
is not recorded, but it is almost 
certain that he was born in or 
about 684 A.H. (1285 A.D.) as 
he was, according to his own 
statement, seventy-four in 
758 A.H. when he concluded the 
last chapters of the Tarikh-i- 
Firuzshahi. He belonged to a 
respectable and distinguished 
family, and some of his ances¬ 
tors had rendered meritorious 
services to the State under the 
early Sultans of Delhi. His 
uncle Alaul Mulk was a great 
friend of Sultan Alauddin 
Khalji and was not appointed 
minister simply because of his 
unmanageable corpulence. His 
brother, Muyyadul Mulk, the 
father of Barani, was a far less 
notable figure and has conse¬ 
quently received much less 
attention even from his son. 

From what can be gathered 
from the scattered references in 
his own works it may be con¬ 
cluded that Barani must have 
come to Delhi at an early age, as 


his father was a Naib to Prince 
Arkali Khan in the time of Sul- 
^n Jalaluddin. Here he prose¬ 
cuted his studies under the 
guidance of some of the most 
well-known scholars of Delhi 
which had become an asylum 
for men of all classes — princes 
and statesmen, warriors and 
saints, poets and scholars — who 
had to flee from their native 
lands before the advancing 
hordes of the savage Mongols. 
It was, therefore, in an atmos¬ 
phere of great intellectual acti¬ 
vity and religious enthusiasm 
that Barani had spent his youth, 
and there is no doubt that his 
entire outlook on life was in¬ 
fluenced by the lasting impres¬ 
sions of this period. Bold and 
fearless in the expression of 
truth he could not fully appre¬ 
ciate the views of those who dis¬ 
agreed with him. He condemns 
and denounces the irresponsible 
acts of kings and statesmen with 
a courage of conviction which 
elicits our admiration, but he 
fails to notice the evils of a 
system which respected birth 
rather than talent and which 
was bound to create a privileged 
class and thus undermine the 
very foundations of social equa¬ 
lity. Like his friend, Amir 
Khusrau, he had also become a 
disciple of Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auha in his childhood and was, 
therefore, able to derive full 
benefit from his teachings and 
example. He had a great regard 
for the Sufi saints and consi¬ 
dered the study of their system 
{tariqat-i-mashaikh) to be a 
source of spiritual elevation. 

Barani seems to have made 
extensive studies in history and 
several other branches of know¬ 
ledge and has written a number 
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of books. But his reputation 
rests mainly on the Tarikh-i- 
Firuzshahi, which covers the 
most important period of Pre- 
Moghul history — from Ghias- 
uddin Balban to the early 
years of Firuz Tughluq. Barani 
had very definite views on the 
utility and advantages of history 
which was to be studied only by 
men of high birth and noble 
character. Besides laying em¬ 
phasis on truthfulness and 
honesty which, he rightly 
asserts, are the essential features 
of a good historian, he has dis¬ 
cussed in his introduction to the 
Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi how neces¬ 
sary it is for the kings and 
statesmen as well as the other 
leading persons of a country to 
study the history of the earlier 
generations in order to be able 
to contribute to the progress of 
civilization. To support and 
amplify his views he refers to 
the verses of the Holy Quran, 
quotes the authority of ancient 
thinkers like Aristotle and gives 
the names of a number of emi¬ 
nent collectors of hadis and 
writers of history, such as Ibn 
Ishaque, Imam Bukhari, Imam 
Dinauri Salabi and Tabari. 

Another notable feature of 
Barani’s book is the author’s 
attempt to generalize and frame 
on the basis of past history a 
code of political and administra¬ 
tive laws for the guidance of 
rulers. This he considers to be 
a unique feature of his work. 
The advantages of this tendency 
cannot be questioned, but on 
occasions it has made him rather 
indifferent to the accuracy and 
richness of details on the one 
hand and to the systematic and 
chronological arrangement of 
facts on the other. 


However, in spite of some of 
his prejudices from which it was 
not possible for him to be abso¬ 
lutely free because he was writ¬ 
ing on contemporary history, 
Barani is the greatest historian 
of Pre-Moghul India and will al¬ 
ways be regarded as the best of 
our original authorities for the 
most formative period of Muslim 
rule in this country. Besides 
the Tarikh-i-Firuzshdhi Barani 
has written a number of other 
books. Amir Khurd, the author 
of the Sirul Aulia mentions, 
Sana-i - Mohammedi, Salat- i - 
Kabir, Inayat-namah-i-Ilahi and 
Maasir-i-Sdat. The Fatawa- 
i-Jahandari, Hasrat-namah, and 
the Tarikh-i-Ale-Barmak are to 
be added to the above list. The 
last-mentioned is a Persian 
translation of an Arabic work. 

Isami:— 

Very little is known of the life 
of Isami except what can be 
gathered from certain references 
in his own book. He was forty 
years of age at the time when he 
finished the Futuhus Salatin in 
751 A.H.; hence his birth may be 
placed about 711 A.H. His 
family seems to have fallen into 
trouble on the establishment of 
the Tughluq dynasty, because, 
according to his own statement, 
his ancestral villages were con¬ 
fiscated by Sultan Ghiasuddin. 
When he was about 16 years of 
age he was asked to leave Delhi 
for Daulatabad in the company 
of his aged grand-father, 
Izuddin Isami. The old man 
could not stand the hardships of 
travel and died soon after leav¬ 
ing Delhi. Perhaps his father 
had died already because he is 
not mentioned. 

On reaching Daulatabad he 
passed his days in distress until 
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he began to grow grey and 
decided upon going to Mecca to 
spend the remaining years of his 
life in prayers. But it occured 
to him that before leaving India 
he should write a versified his¬ 
tory of this country which would 
keep his name alive after for 
ever. Later on he was intro¬ 
duced by Qazi Bahauddin to 
Sultan Alauddin, the first Baha- 
mani King, to whom he has 
dedicated his book. 

Isami like many other poets 
had certain delusion about his 
work which he compares with 
the Shahnamah of Firdausi. Ob¬ 
viously this is ridiculous, for 
Isami is only a second rate poet; 
but he is right when he places 
his finger on the most valuable 
point of Firdausi and criticizes 
him for writing like a story¬ 
teller. His book, on the other 
hand, dealt with hard facts of 
history. 

The few incidents of Isami’s 
life given above will clearly 
demonstrate his drawbacks as a 
contemporary historian of 
Mohammed bin Tughluq. His 
family had consistently suffered 
at the hands of the Tughluq 
monarch s. Ghiasuddin had 
confiscated his ancestral pro¬ 
perty, while Sultan Mohammed 
was responsible for shifting him 
to Daulatabad where he passed 
many long years of misery and 
hardship. Misfortune makes a 
man sensitive and there is no 
doubt that Isami must have 
accumulated plenty of hatred 
and disgust for the ill-starred 
monarch of Delhi during this 
period. Perhaps more signi¬ 
ficant than this personal griev¬ 
ance was the atmosphere under 
which the book was written. 


He was now a court-poet of 
Sultan Alauddin who had 
founded the Bahmani kingdom 
as a result of his successful re¬ 
bellion against Sultan Moham¬ 
med. Isami was, therefore, 
bound to justify and apologize 
for the revolt of the Deccani 
chiefs. But the Futuhus-Salatin 
is an exceedingly important 
book because its author was a 
contemporary writer. 

Nizamuddin, F i r i s h t a and 
Badauni have mentioned the 
Futuhus-Salatin as one of their 
source books. Its text has been 
recently published (1938) by 
Dr. Mahdi Husain. 

Shams Siraj Afif:— 

AM, the author of the Tarikh- 
i-Firuzshahi, belonged to a 
family of Abuhar, the home of 
the Rajput mother of Sultan 
Firuz Tughluq. Of his life and 
activities very little is known, 
but it appears that his great- 
grand-father was intimately 
known to Sultan Ghiasuddin 
Tughluq and was collector of 
revenue at Abuhar. His father 
was in the service of Sultan 
Firuz and Afif obtained valu¬ 
able information from him for 
his book which in a sense is a 
continuation of Barani’s work. 
He is our best authority on the 
history of Sultan Firuz and con¬ 
tains useful information about 
his reforms and administrative 
measures. 

Among other historical works 
of interest dealing with this 
period we may mention the 
Futuhat4-Firuzshahi of Sultan 
Firuz, a fragment of the Me¬ 
moirs of Sultan Mohammed bin 
Tughluq and the Sirat-i-Firuz- 
shahi, an anonymous but con¬ 
temporary work of great value. 
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SAYYIDS AND LODIS 
Yahya bin Ahmad bin 
Abdullah Sirhindi:— 

The Tarikh4-Mubarakshahi is 
a short but exceedingly valuable 
history of the Muslim rulers of 
Delhi from Shihabuddin of Ghor 
to the year 838 A.H. in the time 
of Sultan Sayyid Mohammed. 
We know very little about the 
life of the author for he makes 
no references to himself. How- 
ever, he seems to have been a 
man of position because in the 
preface he says that his object in 
writing this book was to present 
it to the Sultan as a token of 
esteem and affection, for, to 
quote his own words, “No more 
worthy offering can be made to 
a king than a record of the 
achievements of his predeces¬ 
sors.'' Yahya is a reliable 
authority not only for the con¬ 
temporary period but also for 
the preceding generations, for 
besides the works known to us 
he seems to have made use of 
other sources, as he supplements 
them in many places. Brief and 
simple in style the Tarikh-i- 
Mubarakshahi contains valuable 
information and was largely 
drawn upon by the well-known 
historians of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

THE EARLY MOGHUL 
PERIOD 

With the advent of the 
Moghuls, Muslim civilization 
enters a new stage of its deve¬ 
lopment in this country. Now 
for about two centuries India 
holds a position of eminence 
and distinction among the civi¬ 
lized countries of the world. The 
Court of the Great Moghuls be¬ 
comes a centre of cultural acti¬ 
vities, where History like many 


other sciences prospers under 
the patronage of the Emperors. 
From the beginning of the 
Moghul rule to the last stages of 
its decline we find numerous 
writers devoting their labours to 
the preparation of historical 
works either under orders from 
their masters or because of their 
own desire to make some contri¬ 
bution to this branch of know¬ 
ledge. So large is the number 
of these writers that it is not 
possible even to mention their 
names in a limited space. There¬ 
fore a selection has to be made 
even for short sketches of their 
lives and works. 

As in the section dealing with 
Pre-Moghul India an attempt 
has been made to arrange them 
as far as possible in chronologi¬ 
cal order. 

Babar:— 

The founder of the Moghul 
Empire is sometimes referred to 
as the Trince of Autobio¬ 
graphers'; and there is no doubt 
that the Txizuk-i-Babari besides 
being a trustworthy account of 
the adventmous life of that 
Prince is one of the most charm¬ 
ing of autobiographies ever 
written. Babar was born on 
February 14th, 1483, and, to 
quote his own words, “in the 
twelfth year of my age, I be¬ 
came ruler in the country of 
Ferghana." This was the start¬ 
ing point of his romantic career 
which was marked by disastrous 
set-backs as well as splendid 
victories and which came to an 
end in 1530 after he had laid the 
foundation-stone of one of the 
most powerful and magnificent 
empires known to history. Of 
the value and authenticity of his 
work, it has been rightly said 
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that “if ever there were a case 
when the testimony of a single 
historical document unsupport¬ 
ed by other evidence should be 
accepted as sufficient proof, it is 
the case with Babar's Memoirs.’’ 

Haider Mirza:— 

Haider Mirza Doghlat, the 
author of the famous Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi was the first cousin of 
Babar, and a grandson of the 
Amir of Kashgar. The latter 
was put to death by Shaibani 
Khan and Haider himself would 
have met the same fate had he 
not concealed himself and 
escaped to Kabul where he was 
received by Babar with conside¬ 
rate affection. Having served 
Prince Kamran for a short 
period he came to Humayun and 
was present at the Battle of 
Qanauj of which he gives a 
graphic account in his history. 
After the defeat of that unfortu¬ 
nate Emperor he marched into 
Kashmir with a tiny force of 
4,000 men and capturing its capi¬ 
tal set himself up as an inde¬ 
pendent chief in 1540. Under 
his rule Kashmir witnessed 
great prosperity and happiness 
but it was short-lived, for in 
1551 he was murdered by a band 
of conspirators. 

Haider’s notices of India are 
fragmentary and occupy only a 
small space in his voluminous 
work, but they are extremely 
useful and generally trust¬ 
worthy, for they are mostly con¬ 
fined to his personal observa¬ 
tions and experiences. The 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi is considered 
to be one of the most authentic 
works on the history of Central 
Asia and “is a most valuable 
accompaniment” to Babar’s 
Memoirs. “The two royal 


cousins” says Erskine “are 
worthy of each other, and do 
honour to their age.” 

Humayun:— 

Babar lived for four years 
only after his brilliant victory at 
Panipat and that period was 
hardly enough for the tremend¬ 
ous problems that he had to face. 
His son, therefore, inherited an 
Empire whose foundations were 
far from secure, and consequent¬ 
ly he could not withstand the 
onslaughts of the Pathans under 
Sher Shah. Humayun was de¬ 
feated and expelled from India 
and had to remain in exile for 
about fifteen years. In 1555 he 
reconquered his lost dominions 
and once again occupied the 
throne of Delhi. But ill-fated as 
had always been he was not des¬ 
tined to enjoy the fruits of his 
restoration to power and died of 
an accidental fall from the stair¬ 
case of his library only seven 
months after it. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, it is evident, he 
could have but few opportu¬ 
nities of patronizing scholars 
and poets. The three contem¬ 
porary writers whose works 
form our main sources of infor¬ 
mation for his reign are his 
sister Gulbadan Begum, his 
ewer-bearer, Jauhar, and Baya- 
zid. Their works, however, were 
completed in the time of his son 
and successor. The Qanun-i- 
Humayuni or Humayun namah 
of the famous historian, Khon- 
damir, is not a history but a 
brief account of some of the in¬ 
ventions and devices and rules 
and ordinances issued by the 
Emperor. It was written in 
compliance with the orders of 
Humayun and is the last work 
of the author who died in 941 
A.H. 
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Gulbadan Begum:— 

She was the sister of Huma- 
yun and was, therefore, in a 
position to obtain first-hand in¬ 
formation on most of the pro¬ 
blems of this period. She wrote 
her Humayun-namah at the ins¬ 
tance of Akbar, late in his reign. 
For some aspects of the history 
of Humayun she is an excellent 
authority and is on the whole 
reliable and trustworthy. Her 
book had been edited and trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Beveridge. 

Jauhar Aftabchi:— 

We know very little of the life 
of Jauhar except that he was an 
ewer-bearer of and, therefore, 
in constant attendance on 
Humayun. He was with him in 
his wanderings in Persia and 
Afghanistan. On regaining the 
possession of Lahore the 
Emperor appointed him to the 
collectorship of Haibatpur. Soon 
after taking over charge, Jauhar 
made arrangements for the pay¬ 
ment of the debts of the local 
farmers and secured the release 
of their wives and children 
whom they had given in pledge 
to their Hindu bankers. For 
this he was promoted to the 
collectorship of the villages be¬ 
longing to Tatar Khan Lodi. It 
is not known what office he held 
in 995 A.H. (1587) when he 
wrote his Memoirs, but it is 
clear that he was respected by 
the people, because Abul Fazl 
calls him Mehtar Jauhar. 

Jauhar was not a very edu¬ 
cated person, but by virtue of 
his position as a personal 
attendant of the Emperor he had 
ample opportunities of observing 
for himself all his movements 
and activities. ‘T was at all 
times and in all stations,” says 


he, “in constant attendance on 
the royal person, it therefore 
occurred to me as desirable‘that 
I should write a narrative of all 
the events to which I had been 
an eye-witness, that it may re¬ 
main as a record of the past in¬ 
teresting occurrences.” 

J auhar is an honest and 
straight-forward writer who 
narrates the events as he saw 
and remembered them without 
any attempt to adduce artificial 
and unreal arguments and ex¬ 
planations. It is to be noted, 
however, that he compiled his 
memoirs about thirty years after 
the death of Humayun and 
seems to have relied entirely on 
his memory. At least, it is not 
mentioned anywhere that he 
kept notes. Never-the-less, it 
cannot be doubted that the 
TazkiratuUWaqiat of Jauhar 
will always be accepted as a 
valuable authority on the reign 
of Humayun. 

Maulana Rizqullah Mushtaqi 
( 1492 - 1581 ):— 

His work is known as the 
Waqiat4-Mushtaqi and covers 
the period extending from 
Sultan Bahlol Lodi to Adali 
Shah. Although a scholar of 
some eminence the author has 
not taken sufficient care to 
separate serious facts of history 
from incredible gossips. The 
Waqiat is a extremely rare and 
the only known copy in a public 
library is in the British Museum. 

Sarwani:— 

Abbas Khan Sarwani, the 
author of the Tarikh-i-Akbar- 
shahi or Tuhj a-i-Akbar shahi, 
was, according to his own autho¬ 
rity, connected with the family 
of Sher Shah and had, therefore. 
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“peculiar sources of information 
as to the life and character of 
that adventurous and successful 
chief/’ In fact Sarwani’s work 
is indispensable for the reign of 
that remarkable King and has 
been frequently used and quoted 
by later writers. It is also one 
of the rare books, but in India 
we have its manuscripts in 

Bankipore, Habibganj (Aligarh) 
and Hyderabad. 

Bayazid:— 

Bayazid Biat’s Tazkira4- 
Hitmayuyi wa Akbar is a valu¬ 
able history of the second half 
of the sixteenth century, (1542- 
1590). The author who is men¬ 
tioned in the Ain4-Akhari as 

Bayazid Beg Turkman says that 
he dictated his work to a clerk 
of Abdul Fazl at Lahore in 999 
A.H. (1591). It contains much 
useful information on the period 
which it covers and seems to 
have been made full use of by 
Abul Fazl in the compilation of 
the Akharnamah. He is, gene¬ 
rally speaking, a reliable 
authority although it seems 
probable that he dictated his 

recollections from memory. 

AKBAR TO AURANGZEB 

Akbar’s reign is marked with 
the expansion and consolidation 
of the Moghul Rule. He laid 
the foundations of an imperia¬ 
listic policy which aimed at 
bringing the entire sub¬ 
continent of India under the 
banner of his Empire. For a 

century and a half the Moghuls 
pursued a relentless course of 
conquest and annexation, and 
although in the end Akbar’s 
great-grandson had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing the Moghul flag 
flying in every part of India his 
cherished ideal of giving it a 


real unity by tying together its 
diverse elements with the ex¬ 
tremely weak threads of ad¬ 
ministrative institutions was 
never achieved. The penetrat¬ 
ing mind of Akbar had realized 
at the very outset that adminis¬ 
trative unity could not survive 
the attacks of the natural ten¬ 
dencies of disinte^ation. He 
had, therefore, tried to re¬ 
inforce it by giving to his sub¬ 
jects a common creed and eradi¬ 
cating from their social and reli¬ 
gious life those ideas and cus¬ 
toms which accentuated mutual 
differences. Fortunately the 
Moghuls did not insist on conti¬ 
nuing this experiment for long 
and admitted its impracticabi¬ 
lity at an early stage. Hence it 
was possible for them to direct 
the energies of the people to 
other channels where they 
could achieve far greater suc¬ 
cess in making a noble contribu¬ 
tion to the development of cul¬ 
ture and civilization. Almost 
in every phase of human activity 
India made a remarkable pro¬ 
gress during this period, and the 
impressions left by the Moghul 
civilization on her social struc¬ 
ture and political organisation 
were so deep that even today 
they form a prominent feature 
of our outlook on life. 

Of the many branches of 
knowledge and art that pros¬ 
pered under the patronage of 
the Moghul Emperors and re¬ 
ceived their encouragement the 
science of history was one of 
those in which nearly all of 
them took a personal interest. 
Two of the six Great Moghuls — 
Babar and J ahangir — wrote 
their own Memoirs; the rest had 
efficient and tried historio¬ 
graphers who were entrusted 
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with the duty of writing what 
modern scholars have called the 
official histories of their reigns. 
Besides them, there were many 
other scholars who studied his¬ 
tory and wrote books for the 
sake of knowledge. We give 
below short notices of the most 
prominent of these writers. 

Maulana Ahmad of Thatta:— 

The Tarikh-i-Alfl of Maulana 
Ahmad of Thatta and others is, 
as its title indicates, a history 
of one thousand years written at 
the instance of Akbar. The 
work of its compilation was 
originally distributed among 
several scholars, one of whom 
was Abdul Qadir Badauni, but 
after a week on the recom¬ 
mendation of Hakim Abul Fateh, 
the Emperor assigned it to 
Mulla Ahmad. He was a Shia 
and was unpopular with the 
Sunnis for his extremism and 
bigotry. He began from the 
thirty-sixth year after the death 
of the Holy Prophet and had 
completed two volumes when he 
was murdered by one, Fulad 
Khan, who had suffered injury 
at his hands. Asaf Khan who 
was asked to complete the work 
brought it down to 997 A.H. In 
1000 A.H. Badauni received 
orders to proceed to Lahore “to 
revise the composition, to com¬ 
pare it with other histories, and 
to arrange the dates in their 
proper sequence.’’ 

A striking feature of this 
voluminous history is that in-^ 
stead of using the Hijri era the 
authors have reckoned the dates 
from the death of the Prophet. 
It has been stated by the author 
of the Maasirul Umara that 
Mulla Ahmad used to read out 
his composition to Akbar and 


was sometimes questioned by 
the Emperor on matters of de¬ 
tail, but the fact that some very 
important events — the Battle 
of Qadsia, for instance — are not 
mentioned indicates the care¬ 
lessness of the authors. More¬ 
over, the system of recording 
the events under each year 
makes it difficult to trace their 
connection. It is beyond doubt, 
however, that the authors have 
taken pains to study a number 
of celebrated historians whom 
they frequently quote. 

Khwaja Nizamuddin Ahmad 
Bakhshi:— 

He was the son of Khwaja 
Muqim Haravi, who was dewan 
of the household under Babar 
and was appointed Wazir to 
Mirza Askari when he was put 
in charge of the province of 
Gujerat by Humayun. Subse¬ 
quently he served under Akbar. 
His son, Khwaja Nizamuddin, 
was a man of noble character 
and “excelled all his contempo¬ 
raries in administrative know¬ 
ledge, as well as in the clearness 
of intellect.” In the 29th year 
of Akbar’s reign he was ap¬ 
pointed Bakhshi in the province 
of Gujerat. He was recalled to 
the Court in 1589 and is said to 
have covered a distance of 1200 
miles by forced marches with 
such remarkable speed that the 
Emperor specially inspected his 
followers and conferred great 
honours upon him. On Mirza 
Jafar Bakhshi-begi’s appoint¬ 
ment as Commander of the ex¬ 
pedition against the Roshaniyas, 
Nizamuddin was made Bakhshi. 
Two years later (1003 A.H.) 
when the Emperor was out on a 
hunting excursion, the Khwaja 
fell ill and was taken to Lahore 
by his sons. When they arrived 
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at the banks of the Ravi ‘‘the 
crocodile of death dragged him 
to the sea of annihilation.” His 
death was lamented by many a 
friend. “Nizamuddin” writes 
Badauni, “left a good name be¬ 
hind him. There was not 

a dry eye at his death, and there 
was no person who did not, on 
the day of his funeral, call to 
mind his excellent qualities, and 
who did not hold between his 
teeth the back of the hand of 
grief.” 

The Tahaqat-i-Akhari is one 
of the most popular of general 
histories of Medieval India, and 
has been greatly utilized by 
later writers. Badauni admits 
that his work is based on the 
Tahaqat, and Firishta freely 
borrows from it and has planned 
his book on the same lines. In 
the preface the author states 
that from his youth he had 
devoted himself to the study of 
historical works, “which are the 
means of strengthening the 
understanding of men of educa¬ 
tion, and of affording instruction 
by examples to men of observa¬ 
tion.” He goes on to explain 
that a number of books had 
been written on local dynasties 
or special periods, but there was 
no good general history dealing 
with the whole of India. An¬ 
other remarkable feature of 
this book is that the author has 
given a list of original autho¬ 
rities. This has raised the value 
and authenticity of his work as 
a source book for modern 
scholars. Although not entire¬ 
ly free from chronological 
errors, the Tabaqat is a very re¬ 
liable history of Muslim India 
and the author of the Maasir- 
uUUmara is perfectly right when 
he says: “This work cost the 


author much care and reflection 
in ascertaining facts and collect¬ 
ing materials, and.it is en¬ 

titled to much credit.”, 

Abul Fazl:— 

Abul Fazl was born at Agra 
on the 6th of Moharram, 958 
A.H. (14th January, 1551) in a 
family which traced its descent 
from Shaikh Musa who lived in 
Siwistan. Abul FazTs grand¬ 
father, Shaikh Khizr, had left 
the ancestral home and settled 
in Nagor where Shaikh Mubarak 
was born in 911 A.H. He re¬ 
ceived his early education in his 
native town, but later on went 
to Ahmadabad where he made 
acquaintance with several per¬ 
sons of renown. After staying 
there for a few years he return¬ 
ed to the North and took up 
residence in 950 A.H. on the left 
bank of the Jumna, opposite 
Agra. It was here that his two 
eldest sons, Faizi and Abul Fazl, 
were born. 

Mubarak, having entered the 
circle of the disciples of Shaikh 
Alai who had declared himself 
to be a Mahdi, was persecuted 
by the orthodox group of the 
ulema. It was in these days of 
distress and hardships that Abul 
Fazl had received his early edu¬ 
cation and training, and there 
can be no doubt that the attitude 
of the Sunni ulema towards his 
family must have left indelible 
impressions on his mind. He 
was an extraordinarily preco¬ 
cious boy and is said to have 
read at an early age most of the 
standard works on current 
sciences and started teaching 
before he was twenty years old. 
Thus he gave himself up to the 
study of books and lived in re¬ 
tirement. But soon after his 
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elder brother who had attracted 
the notice of the Emperor and 
entered his service persuaded 
him to change that course of 
life. Abul Fazl was presented 
to Akbar in 981 A.H. (1574), and 
ultimately became one of his 
most trusted courtiers. Indeed 
it is almost bewildering to note 
that a man of superb intellect 
and deep erudition that Abul 
Fazl was could, in flattering his 
sovereign, go to the extent of al¬ 
most deifying him. Justifying 
his action in taking up service 
at the Court in preference to the 
life of a scholar he says, “I al¬ 
most became selfish and con¬ 
ceited and resolved to tread the 

path of proud retirement--- 

In fact the pride of learning had 
made my brain drunk with the 

idea of seclusion.I was 

sick of the learned of my own 
land. My brother and other re¬ 
latives then advised me to 
attend the Court, hoping that I 
would find in the Emperor a 
leader to the sublime world of 
thought. In vain did I at first 
resist their admonitions. Happy, 
indeed, am I now that I have 
found in my sovereign a guide 
to the world of action and a 
comforter in lonely retirement; 
in him meet my longing after 
faith and my desire to do my 
appointed work in the world; he 
is the orient where the light of 
form and ideal dawns; and it is 
he who has taught me that the 
work of the world, multifarious 
as it is, may yet harmonize with 
the spiritual unity of truth.” 

Abul Fazl, like his brother, 
soon gained high favour with 
the Emperor and took an active 
part in the religious discussions 
of which Akbar was so fond. 
Their rise in rank, however, was 


not as phenomenal as has some¬ 
times been supposed. Faizi 
never held a higher mansdb 
than four hundred and in the 
case of Abul Fazl it was not be¬ 
fore 1600 A.D. that a rank of 
four thousand was conferred 
upon him. Nevertheless, their 
influence at the Court and on the 
mind of the Emperor had made 
them many enemies. Prince 
Salim, for instance, was parti¬ 
cularly jealous of Abul Fazl’s 
position and it was at his insti¬ 
gation that he was way-laid near 
Narwar and put to death by a 
Bundela chief on the 4th Rabiul 
awwal, 1011 A.H. 

Abul Fazl was a man of noble 
intellect and indefatigable 
energy. For his deep erudition 
and extensive knowledge he was 
called Allami. The Akhar- 
namah, a voluminous history of 
Akbar and his immediate prede¬ 
cessors, and the Ain-i-Akhari, 
containing a detailed account of 
that Emperor’s Institutes and 
reforms as well as a statistical 
survey of his vast empire, are a 
living proof of his monumental 
labours. His style is marked 
with grandeur and dignity, and 
his narrative is remarkably rich 
in details, but he is extremely 
partial to his sovereign, and his 
unlimited capacity to eulogise 
his actions and defend his con¬ 
duct has greatly vitiated the 
authenticity of his works, parti¬ 
cularly on problems of a contro¬ 
versial character. 

Besides these works on history 
Abul Fazl’s letters, known as 
Maktubat4- Allami (or Insha-i- 
Abul Fazl) also provide useful 
though meagre information on 
certain problems. The Aiyar 
Danish is a new version of the 
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Anwar Suhaili and was written 
at the order of the Emperor. 

Badauni:— 

Muila Abdul Qadir, better 
known as Badauni, was born at 
Badaun in 947 A.H. (1540). His 
father Muluk Shah was a pupil 
of Shaikh Bechu of Sambhal. 
Badauni also studied various 
sciences under some of the most 
renowned scholars of the age 
some of whom have been men¬ 
tioned by him. He was intro¬ 
duced to Akbar by Jalal Khan 
Qurchi in 1574 and was appoint¬ 
ed Imam for Wednesday on 
account of his sweet voice. Be¬ 
ing a learned man he was em¬ 
ployed by Akbar to translate 
Arabic works into Persian and 
was one of the several scholars 
who were originally entrusted 
with the compilation of the 
Tarikh4-Alfi. The two most 
famous books that he translated 
into Persian were the Rama- 
yana and M'jamiil Buldan. He 
also wrote a treatise on morals 
and religion entitled the Najatur 
Rashid besides a work on 
hadis. 

But the work which has made 
him so famous is the Miintakha- 
but Tawarikh or the Tarikh-i- 
Badauni as it is popularly called. 
In the preface he states that as 
he was interested in history 
from his early age he decided to 
write a book on the history of 
the Kings of Delhi for the 
benefit of his friends and scho¬ 
lars. He admits that he has 
copiously drawn upon the 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi and the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, but says there 
is no doubt that he had made 
valuable additions and that his 
book contains plenty of original 
matter. He is exceedingly bold 


and fearless in the expression of 
truth as he sees it and gives us 
a far more reliable account of 
Akbar’s reign than Abul FazL 
“As it is my intention to write 
only what is true/' he says, “I 
hope that God will forgive me, 
if I should ever allow myself to 
descend to the relation of 
minute and trivial particulars.’' 
Being an orthodox Sunni, 
Badauni had nothing but con¬ 
tempt for Shaikh Mubarak and 
his two sons, to whose patro¬ 
nage, however, he admits his 
indebtedness. Although a pupil 
of the Shaikh, he severely 
criticizes his love for wordly 
gains. Nor does he spare the 
Emperor who under their in¬ 
fluence had issued a number of 
anti-Islamic regulations and 
wanted to introduce a new reli¬ 
gious order. Obviously his book 
could not be published in the 
lifetime of the Emperor and had 
to be kept hidden from the 
public eye till it became known 
in the reign of Jahangir. 

The Muntakhabut Tawarikh 
has gained wide popularity for 
its outspoken criticism of the 
policy and character of the 
reigning monarch as well as the 
leading figures of the time. 
Without minimizing the signi¬ 
ficance of the very obvious fact 
that his narrative is throughout 
coloured with the peculiar pre¬ 
judices of the author, it can be 
said that Badauni’s picture of 
his times is more accurate than 
the account given by most of his 
contemporaries. He died shortly 
after completing this work, in 
1004 A.H. (or 1596 A.D.). 

Asad Beg:— 

He was a native of Qazwin. 
On arriving in India he spent 
seventeen years in the service of 
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Abul Fazl. After his assassina¬ 
tion he was appointed an officer 
at the Court and held respon¬ 
sible positions under Akbar. 
Jahangir was not favourably 
inclined towards him in the 
beginning, but ultimately he ex¬ 
tended his favours to him and 
conferred upon him the title of 
Peshrau Khan. He died in 1041 
A.H. in the reign of Shahjahan. 
His memoirs are particularly in¬ 
teresting for the latter years of 
Akbar’s reign, and throw consi¬ 
derable light on some very im¬ 
portant events of that period, as, 
for instance, the murder of 
Abul Fazl. 

Firishta:— 

Mohammed Qasim Hindu 
Shah surnamed Firishta, was 
born at Astrabad in 1552 a.d. 
and came to India at an early 
age with his father, Ghulam 
Ali Shah, who was eventually 
appointed tutor to Prince Miran 
Husain of Ahmadnagar. Ghulam 
Ali did not live for long after 
this selection, but his young son 
was fortunate in securing the 
patronage and confidence of the 
reigning monarch, Murtaza 
Nizam Shah. In 1589, however, 
he left Ahmadnagar and went to 
Bijapur where he was presented 
before Ibrahim Adil Shah. The 
Sultan who, according to Firish¬ 
ta, was fond of history ordered 
him to compile a history of the 
Muslims of India. It had al¬ 
ready occurred to him when he 
was in Ahmadnagar that he 
should write a detailed history 
of India, but he had not begun 
the work because he was not 
able to get the necessary mate¬ 
rial. Now that he received 
orders from the King he lost no 
time in starting it. It was 
called Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi after 


his name. In the same year 
Firishta was sent on an embassy 
to the Court of Jahangir whom 
he met near Lahore. The date 
of his death is not known, but as 
he speaks of the year 1033 A.H. 
(or 1623) in his book he must 
have been over seventy when 
he died. 

The Gnlshan-i-Ibrahimi or 
Naurasnamah, better known as 
the Tarikh-i-Firishta, is one of 
the most popular and reliable 
histories of India. Besides the 
fact that the author has taken 
considerable pains to utilize a 
number of contemporary autho¬ 
rities, some of whom he has 
mentioned in his preface, he has 
tried to express himself in 
simple and straightforward 
language. He showers praises 
for good deeds and condemns 
what he considers bad, without 
indulging in gross exaggera¬ 
tions. Evidently for the earlier 
dynasties he had to rely on his 
authorities and as such could 
not excel them in the richness 
of detail, but as far as the his¬ 
tory of the Deccan is concerned 
his contribution to the historical 
literature of Medieval India is 
certainly remarkable. Firishta’s 
book will always occupy a 
prominent place in the list of 
standard and trustworthy autho¬ 
rities on the history of Muslim 
India. 

Jahangir:— 

Nuruddin Jahangir who 
ascended the throne of Delhi in 
1606 was the second of the Great 
Moghuls to write an autobio¬ 
graphy. It is known and has 
been variously called as the 
Tarikh-i-Salim Shahi, Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangiriy Bayaz - i - Jahangiriy 
Karnamah-i-J ahangiri, Iqbal- 
namah, Jahangir-namah and 
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Maqalat-uJahangirL There are wars that the Emperor had en- 
two texts of these memoirs, and trusted to him the task of conti- 
for sometime there was a con- nuing his memoirs. He was 
troversy among the scholars as present at the Imperial Camp 
to which of them was authentic, when Mahabat Khan took the 


But now it is settled beyond all 
doubt that Major Price’s manus¬ 
cript was a forged one and that 
the Tuzuk4-Jahangiri as pub¬ 
lished by the late Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan is genuine. It is 
to be noted, however, that till 
the seventeenth year of his reign 
Jahangir wrote the memoirs 
himself but after that he asked 
Mutamad Khan to continue that 
work, and the latter brought 
them down to the beginning of 
the nineteenth year. In the 
time of Mohammed Shah (1719- 
48) Mohammed Hadi completed 
the history of his reign by add¬ 
ing at the end an account of the 
last years of his life and at the 
beginning an Introduction 
covering the period from his 
birth to his accession. The 
whole of this book was published 
by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan in 
1864. 

That the Txizuk is the prime 
authority on the reign of 
Jahangir is evident. It gives a 
full and generally reliable 
account of the military transac¬ 
tions of the period and mentions 
most of the events that hap¬ 
pened in the various parts of the 
Empire and were reported to the 
Emperor by his officers. 

Mutamad Khan:— 

Mohammed Sharif, the author 
of the Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri, 
was attached to the Court of 
Jahangir, who conferred upon 
him the title of Mutamad Khan 
in the third year of his reign. 
He was with Prince Khurram in 
the Deccan campaigns and it 
was after his return from these 


Emperor into his custody and 
also at the time when he was re¬ 
leased from it. Under Shah- 
jahan he rose still higher in 
rank and position and was ap¬ 
pointed to the office of Mir 
Bakhshi (Pay Master). He died 
in 1639. 

The Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri, 
as the author informs us, was 
compiled at the instance of the 
Emperor and was completed be¬ 
fore 1632. It is in three vo¬ 
lumes: the first deals with the 
history of the Timurides to the 
death of Humayun, the second 
with the reign of Akbar, and the 
third with the reign of Jahangir. 
For the first seventeen years of 
Jahangir’s reign he mainly 
depends on the Tuzuk-i-Jahan- 
girt, but for the period which 
the memoirs do not cover, 
Mutamad Khan’s work is our 
primary authority. 

Abdul Baqi Nahawandi:— 

He tells us that his ancestors 
held the lands of Julak in rent- 
free tenure from Shah Ismail. 
His brother was Deputy Gov¬ 
ernor of Hamadan in the time of 
Shah Abbas, but Abdul Baqi 
seems to have incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of that monarch. Conse¬ 
quently he left his native coun¬ 
try and came to India at the in¬ 
vitation of Faizi and Abdur 
Rahim Khan. Here he was re¬ 
ceived with kindness and enjoy¬ 
ed the patronage and friendship 
of the Khan-uKhanan. He com¬ 
pleted his history in 1025 A.H. 
(1616 A.D.) and called it 

Maasir-^i-Rahimi after the 
name of his patron. It is parti- 
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cularly useful for the study of 
the campaigns and other tran¬ 
sactions in which the author’s 
hero took an active part. 

Khwaja Kamgar Ghairat 
Khan:— 

His father, Sardar Khan, was 
a man of consequence at the 
Court of Jahangir and held a 
jagir in Monghyr. Kamgar him¬ 
self rose to position under Shah- 
jahan. He accompanied his 
uncle Abdullah Khan in his 
pursuit of the rebellious Khan 
Jahan I^odi. When the rebels 
were defeated, Abdullah Khan 
sent Kamgar with the heads of 
Khan Jahan and his son to the 
Court. The Emperor was so 
over-joyed to receive the news 
of the suppression of the revolt 
that he conferred the title of 
Ghairat Khan upon Kamgar and 
raised his mansah by 500 zat 
and 200 sawars. In the tenth 
year of the reign he was ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Delhi and 
his rank was raised to 2500 zat 
and 2000 sawars. He died in 
1050 A.H. shortly after taking 
over charge of the Subedari of 
Thatta. 

The Maasir-i-Jdhangiri which 
was completed in 1630 covers the 
entire history of Jahangir’s life 
and was written, as the author 
tells us in the preface, because 
of the fact that the Tuzuk did 
not deal with the period preced¬ 
ing his accession. He had long 
contemplated to supply this 
deficiency by compiling a new 
history of the entire reign, and 
ultimately he undertook the 
work at the instance of Shah- 
jahan. Like Mutamad Khan 
he largely depends on Jahan¬ 
gir’s memoirs, but in dealing 
12 


with the events of the period not 
covered by them he is far more 
reliable and outspoken than his 
colleague. The fact that he was 
able to secure and utilize the 
best available evidence, verbal 
as well as documentary, makes 
his work a valuable source of 
information. 

Ahmad Yadgar:— 

Ahmad Yadgar, the author of 
the Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Ajghanan, 
speaks of himself as an old 
servant of the Sur Kings and 
says that he was ordered by 
Baud Shah to compile a history 
of the Afghan Sultans. But as 
he quotes from the TabaqaUi- 
Akbari it is apparent that he 
completed his work after 1002 
A.H. 

Niamatullah:— 

He was employed as a historio¬ 
grapher at the Court of Jahangir 
and was the son of Khwaja 
Habibullah of Herat, who had 
served under Akbar for over 
thirty-five years. He tells us 
that he undertook the compila¬ 
tion of his history in 1018 A.H. 
“at the command of Nawab 
Khan-i-Jahan Lodi,” (after 
whom he called it Tarikh-U 
Khan Jahan Lodi). He admits 
that he was able to accomplish 
this work through the kindness 
and assistance of Haibat Khan 
of Samana, “who collected and 
arranged the scattered and con¬ 
fused genealogy of the Afghans.” 
It was completed about 1021 
(1612). The earlier portion of 
the book is not of great value, 
but the latter part is useful. 

With Shahjahan’s accession to 
power we come to the most 
glorious era of the history of 
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India. Peace and prosperity 
reigned supreme in his time and 
an unprecedented development 
in art and literature added 
considerably to the brilliance 
and happiness of life in its 
various phases. The study of 
history, like many other scien¬ 
ces, had its full share in the all¬ 
round progress of knowledge. It 
is evident, however, that of the 
numerous scholars and authors 
who wrote on this period the 
lives and works of a few only 
can be examined here. 

Mohammed Amin Qazwini:— 

Mohammed Amin, variously 
known as Aminai Qazwini or 
Mirza Amina, was the son of 
Abul Hasan of Qazwin. It is 
not known when he came to this 
country but it was certainly be¬ 
fore 1630, for he was present in 
the Deccan at the time of the 
famine which raged there in 
that year. However, in the fifth 
year of Shahjahan's reign he 
was appointed Court historio¬ 
grapher by the Emperor whom 
he had greatly impressed by his 
account of the Bundela cam¬ 
paign. Three years later he 
was ordered to write a history 
of the Emperor's reign, which 
he brought up to the tenth year 
of his rule. He had an inten¬ 
tion of completing it in another 
volume but was prevented by 
his appointment in the Intelli¬ 
gence Department. 

Qazwini’s Padshahnamah is 
the first official history of Shah- 
jahan's reign known to us. His 
style is pure and graceful; and 
barring the tendency to praise 
the actions of his patron, which 
perhaps he could not avoid, 
Qazwini's work is an excellent 
source-book and a reliable 


authority on the period which it 
covers. 

Abdul Hamid Lahori:— 

Abdul Hamid Lahori, the 
author of the most well-known 
of the several Padshah-namahs 
(or Histories of Shahjahan) 
was a man of ripe age when he 
was ordered by the Emperor to 
write his history. He tells us 
in the preface of his book that 
Shahjahan wanted a learned 
and experienced historiographer 
who could compile a history of 
his reign in the style of Akbar- 
namah. As he had studied Abul 
Fazl thoroughly and was a 
great admirer of his style his 
name was recommended to the 
Emperor. Accordingly he was 
called from Patna where he was 
living in retirement and entrust¬ 
ed with this work. He seems to 
have begun it about the middle 
of Shahjahan’s reign and com¬ 
pleted it in 1648. Abdul Hamid 
died on August 30, 1656. 

The Padshahnamah is a volu¬ 
minous and authoritative ac¬ 
count of the first two decades of 
Shahjahan’s career as an 
Emperor. Evidently, he tries to 
follow the style of Abul Fazl, 
but he takes care to narrate the 
events in simpler language, and 
it is only occasionally that he 
indulges in laboured rhetoric. 
He enters into the minutest 
possible details of all the tran¬ 
sactions connected with the 
Emperor and his Court. Some 
of these details may appear tire¬ 
some and uninteresting to the 
general reader, but it is clear 
that the author was anxious to 
present as full a picture of the 
glorious reign of his master as 
he could. For a student of his¬ 
tory this is not without advan- 
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tage, for Abdul Hamid some¬ 
times takes him into the inner¬ 
most recesses of the political, 
social and cultural life of those 
days. 

It may be added here that 
when Abdul Hamid became too 
old to continue the work it was 
entrusted to his pupil and 
assistant, Mohammed Waris, 
who, according to the author of 
the Maasir-i-Alamgiri, was 
killed “by a blow of a pen-knife 
of a mad student, whom he had 
taken under his protection,'' 
Mohammed Waris follows the 
style of his teacher and adds at 
the end of his work a list of the 
Shaikhs, scholars and poets who 
flourished during this decade. 

Mohammed Tahir:— 

Mohammed Tahir, entitled 
Inayat Khan, was the son of 
Zafar Khan who was a minister 
under Jahangir and held the 
charge of Kabul, Kashmir and 
Thatta at various times in the 
reign of Shahjahan. Mohammed 
Tahir was born in the year of 
Shahjahan’s accession and was 
honoured with the grant of a 
mansab when he was only seven 
years of age. He had inherited 
his father's talents but excelled 
him in ability. He was appoint¬ 
ed Darogha-i-dagh and subse¬ 
quently entrusted with the 
supervision of the Imperial 
Library. He was witty and 
humorous and enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence of the Emperor. After 
his retirement from service he 
settled in Kashmir where he 
died in 1077 A.H. (1661 a.d.). 

Of his Shahjahan namah 
which is also known as Mulakh- 
khas the author says that on his 
appointment as the Superinten¬ 


dent of the Imperial Library he 
saw the series of Padshah- 
namahs, dealing with the history 
of Shahjahan. But they “seemed 
difficult and diffuse to his simple 
mind, and so he reflected that, 
although Shaikh Abul Fazl was 
ordered by the Emperor Akbar 
to write the history of his reign, 
yet Khwaja Nizamuddin Ahmad 
Bakhshi wrote a distinct history 
of his reign, which he called the 
TabaqaUi-AkharshahV Simi¬ 
larly he points out that Mu- 
tamad and Kamgar wrote their 
histories, Iqbal namah and 
Maasir - i - Jahangiri, although 
Jahangir had recorded 'the 
events of his reign in the 
memoirs. 

With these examples before 
him he decided to compile a his¬ 
tory of his patron's life in a 
simple style which he thought 
would be of great advantage. 
As the author admits, his work 
is an “abridgment" of the Pad¬ 
shah namahs of Qazwini, Abdul 
Hamid and Waris, and is, there¬ 
fore, called Mulakhkhas, He 
also wrote poetry with Ashana 
as his takhallus and has left a 
diwan and three Masnavis, 

Mohammed Saleh Kamboh:— 

Mohammed Saleh Kamboh, 
the author of the Amal-i-Saleh, 
was employed in the Imperial 
Records Department and had 
therefore ample opportunities 
of utilizing first-hand resources. 
He seenis to have started the 
compilation of his book before 
the War of Succession and com¬ 
pleted it in 1070 A.H. (1659), 
but later on he added the his* 
tory of subsequent years for he 
mentions some events which 
occurred in 1085 A.H. (1669). 
He is not only partial to Shah* 
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jahan but assumes the role of an 
apologist for his policy. On the 
question of Khusrau^s death, 
for instance, he tries to defend 
his Sovereign by theorizing that 
it is justifiable for a king to dis¬ 
pose of his kinsmen by any 
means if it is necessary in 
public interest. Evidently he 
forgets that Shahjahan's alleged 
complicity in the ‘‘murder” of 
his brother Khusrau, which was 
suspected in uninformed circles 
only, has been accepted by him 
as an accomplished fact in his 
zeal to justify his actions. 

Besides these historians the 
names of Mohammed Sadiq, the 
author of Shahjahan namah 
and Mohammed Sharif Hanafi, 
the author of Majalis-us-Salatin, 
may also be mentioned as 
writers whose works are valu¬ 
able sources of study for this 
period. 

Under Aurangzeb we notice a 
reaction to some of the activities 
of the preceding reigns. This is 
manifest in various phases of 
life and can be seen in works of 
art and literature also. The 
free-thinking of Akbar’s days 
and the magnificence and glory 
of Shahjahan yield before the 
orthodoxy and simplicity of the 
new Emperor. As far as history 
is concerned we have in Alam- 
girnamah an official record for 
the first ten years of his reign. 
After that the practice was dis¬ 
continued, and we have conse¬ 
quently only a limited number 
of historical works compiled in 
this period. 

Mohammed Kazim:— 

He was the son of Qazwini, 
the well-known historian of 
Shahjahan, and was appointed 
Munshi in the first year of 


Aurangzeb’s reign. As the 
Emperor was satisfied with his 
style and attainments, he or¬ 
dered him to write a history of 
his reign. 

The Alamgirnamah of Moh¬ 
ammed Kazim begins from 1068 
A.H. (1657) and comes up to the 
year 1078 A.H. (1667). Though 
we do not find in him the out¬ 
spokenness of an independent 
writer we cannot deny the fact 
that on the whole his book is 
the best authority for the first 
ten years of Aurangzeb's reign. 

Mohammed Saqi Mustaidd 

Khan:— 

He was a Munshi to Inaya- 
tullah Khan, the minister of 
Bahadur Shah, and the well- 
known editor of the two collec¬ 
tions of Aurangzeb’s letters en¬ 
titled Ahkam-i-Alamgiri and 
Kalimat-i-tayyabut. Mustaidd 
Khan tells us in the preface of 
his book that he undertook its 
compilation at the instance of 
his patron and completed it in 
1122 A.H. (1707), only three 
years after the death of the 
Emperor. Originally he had 
written an account of the last 
forty years of his reign, because 
the history of the first ten years 
had already been compiled by 
Mohammed Kazim. Subsequent¬ 
ly he added at the beginning of 
his work an abridged version of 
the Alamgirnamah. 

The Maasir~i~Alamgiri of 
Mustaidd Khan is not as volu¬ 
minous as the Alamgirnamah of 
Kazim or the Padshah namah of 
Abdul Hamid; but in authenti¬ 
city he is not less important 
than either of them. Being in 
the service of the State he Was 
“a constant follower of the 
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Court for forty years, and an 
eye-witness of many of the 
transactions he records.” His 
style is simple and concise, but 
there is hardly any event of im¬ 
portance in this period which he 
does not mention. Moreover, in 
view of the fact that after the 
tenth year of his reign Aurang- 
zeb has abandoned the practice 
of employing an official historio¬ 
grapher because he thought that 
“the cultivation of internal piety 
was preferable to the ostentati¬ 
ous display of his achieve¬ 
ments,” the Maasir-i-Alamgiri 
becomes invaluable as a source- 
book for that period. 

In addition to these two 
famous historians of the reign 
we may also mention the names 
of Mohammed Masum bin 
Hasan Saleh, the author of the 
Tarikh-i-Shah Shujai, Shiha- 
buddin Talish, the author of 
Fasiyah-i-Ibriyah (an account 
of Mir Jumla’s expedition to 
Assam) and Aqil Khan Razi, 
the author of the Waqiat-i- 
Alamgiri (a history of the War 
of Succession). 

With Aurangzeb’s death begins 
the decay of Muslim civilization 
in India. However, for about 
half a century the traditions of 
learning and scholarship which 
were a noble legacy of the pre¬ 
vious generations were kept 
alive by provincial governors 
and dynastic princes, but they 
were not left with sufficient 
strength to withstand the on¬ 
slaughts of a gigantic upheaval 
in the political and social life of 
the country. On the establish¬ 
ment of the Company’s rule in 
the first half of the nineteenth 
century the art and literature of 
the Muslims, like their political 
ascendancy, began to fade into 


obscurity till it received a final 
and crushing blow in the so- 
called mutiny of 1857. But 
from the ashes of this vast con¬ 
flagration there arose new stems 
of life, and thus was laid the 
foundation of the rejuvenation 
of the Muslim Nation. We give 
below the life-sketches of a few 
prominent historians of the 
period of decay (1707-1857) and 
the new age of renaissance 
(1858-1945). 

Iradat Khan:— 

He belonged to a distinguished 
family which had served the 
Moghul Emperors for several 
generations. The author him¬ 
self was a Faujdar under 
Aurangzeb and had received the 
title of Iradat Khan in the latter 
years of his reign. He died in 
1128 A.H. (1715) in the time of 
Farrukh Siyar. 

The Tarikh-i-Iradat Khan re¬ 
lates the events of seven years 
immediately following the 
death of Aurangzeb and gives a 
very reliable account of this 
troublous period. The author 
says that he undertook the 
compilation of this work because 
these few years had witnessed 
revolutionary changes in the 
country. He had the advantage 
of obtaining reliable informa¬ 
tion, because he was personally 
engaged in most of the transac¬ 
tions and has considerably raised 
the value of his work by narrat¬ 
ing the events in a simple 
manner which, according to 
him, is preferable to ‘‘a display 
of learning in lofty phrases and 
pompous metaphors.” 

Khafi Khan:— 

Mohammed Hashim Khan, 
the author of the Muntakhahul 
Lubah, is by far the most well- 
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known historian of this period. 
His father, Khwaja Mir, origi¬ 
nally held office under Prince 
Murad, but after his execution 
he passed into the employment 
of Aurangzeb. Khafi Khan also 
served for sometime under that 
monarch. In Farrukh Siyar's 
time he was made Dewan by 
Nizamul Mulk, the founder of 
the Asaf Jahi dynasty of Hyder¬ 
abad, and is for this reason 
sometimes spoken of as Nizamul 
Mulki. In the reign of Moham¬ 
med Shah he was ennobled and 
became Khafi Khan. It is 
wholly incorrect, as has been 
suggested by some of the 
western writers, that he is 
known as Khafi Khan because 
he had to keep his work con¬ 
cealed in the time of Aurangzeb. 
In fact the origin of the title lies 
in his nishat, Khafi, derived from 
Khaf or Khwaf, a town in 
Khurasan, whence his family 
came. 

The Muntakhahul Lubab con¬ 
tains an Introduction giving in 
outline the history of the ances¬ 
tors of the Moghul Emperors 
from Prophet Noah to Babar. 
This is followed by an abridged 
account of the reigns of the first 
three Emperors, but from the 
death of Akbar he writes a de¬ 
tailed history of the dynasty, 
and is particularly useful for the 
period of Aurangzeb. Khafi 
Khan is one of the most promi¬ 
nent of our historians and his 
book is held in great esteem, but 
unfortunately he is not free 
from sectarian prejudices which 
have made him narrow-minded. 
He was a Shia, and as such takes 
an adverse view of many of 
Aurangzeb’s actions. Neverthe¬ 
less, he gives us full details of 


the latter part of his reign and 
the history of his immediate 
successors. 

Ghulam Hussain:— 

Ghulam Husain bin Hidayat 
Ali I^an Al-Husaini At-Taba- 
tabai, the author of the Siyarul 
Muta-akhirin, was born in 114Q 
A.H. in an influential family of 
Bengal. His father was Deputy 
Governor of Bihar and subse¬ 
quently held the post of 
Faujdar of Sonipat and Panipat 
in the time of Mohammed Shah. 
Ghulam Husain himself was in 
the service of Shah Alam for 
sometime. Then he acted as 
representative of Nawab Mir 
Qasim Ali Khan in Calcutta. 
Later on he served the English 
East India Company in various 
capacities. 

The Siyarul Muta-akhirin is a 
general history of India from 
the death of Aurangzeb to 1781. 
It was a period of rapid deterio¬ 
ration of the Muslim power and 
the establishment of the British 
dominion that its author had to 
cover. He was, however, in a 
position of advantage, because 
of his personal contacts with the 
courts of Delhi and Bengal on 
the one hand and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Company on the 
other. He is, therefore, one of 
the few Indians who have 
written on the early history of 
the Company’s Government in 
Bengal, but it is obvious that he 
could not be absolutely indepen¬ 
dent in his views because he was 
in its service. 

We give below the names of 
some of those historians who 
lived in the second half of the 

XVIII and the first half of the 

XIX centuries: — 
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Mohammed Qasim 

Mohammed Hadi 
Mohammed Mohsin 
Mohammed Jafar Shamlu 
Moulvi Khairuddin Allahabadi.. 
Mohammed Ali Khan 
Sayyid Ghulam Ali 

Besides those whose lives and 
works have been noticed above 
there are others who have dealt 
with one or more of the provin¬ 
cial dynasties. They could not 

Mohammed Masum 
Tahir Mohammed 

Mohammed Azam 
Mohammed Sadat Yar 

Ghulam Ali Khan Naqvi 
Ghulam Husain 
Sikandar bin Mohammed 
Ali Mohammed Khan 

In 1832 Urdu became the 
language of the Court in place 
of Persian which had already 
begun to lose its popularity in 
India. This change had far- 
reaching effects which may be 
seen in the rapid growth of 
vernacular literatures in the 
post-mutiny period. Among the 
writers of this age only few 
were interested in the study of 
history. Of those whose works 
have gained popularity in the 
country the most well-known 
are Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, M. 
Zakaullah and Maulana Shibli. 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan:— 

He was born in Delhi in 1817. 
At the age of twenty-one he 
joined Government service as a 
Sarishtadar and subsequently 


Ihrat namah or Tarikh-i- 
Bahadur-Shahi. 

Tarikh-i-Chaghtai. 

J auhar-i-Samsam. 
ManaziUuUFuiuh. 

Ihrat namah. 

Tarikh-i-Muzaffari. 

Nigar namah-i-Hind. 

be included in our survey, but 
the names of some of the most 
eminent of these writers may be 
mentioned: — 

Tarikh-i-Sind. 

Tarikh-i-Tdhiri (A history of 
Thatta). 

W aqiat-i-Kashmir. 

Gul-i~Rahmat (Life of Rahmat 
Khan, the Rohilla Chief). 

Imadus Sadat (Oudh). 
Riaz-us-Salatin (Bengal). 
MiraUuSikandari (Gujerat). 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi (Gujerat). 

rose to the important positions 
of Munsif and Sadr Amin. By 
helping the Government in the 
Mutiny pf 1857 he gained their 
confidence which he retained 
throughout his life. The details 
of his multifarious activities in 
the field of politics, education 
and literature may be read else¬ 
where. It may be added, how¬ 
ever, that in spite of his numer¬ 
ous occupations as a reformer 
and statesman Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan was able to write 
a number of books and articles 
on a variety of subjects. As far 
as history is concerned besides 
editing the Ain-i-Akhari, the 
Tuzuk-i-J ahangiri and the 
Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi of Ziauddin 
Barani, he wrote a short treatise 
on the causes of the Mutiny. 
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His precious book on the 
archaeology of Delhi, entitled 
Asar-us-Sanadid, and the much 
less known Jam-i-Jam (also 
called Silsilatul Muluk) had al¬ 
ready been completed before 
that catastrophe. The Asar is 
one of the earliest books of its 
kind written in India and is a 
valuable authority on the monu¬ 
ments and ruins of Delhi and its 
neighbourhood. The Jarn-i-Jam 
gives in a tabular form the 
names, dates of birth, accession 
and death, duration of govern¬ 
ment and important works of 
all the Moghul Emperors from 
Timur to Bahadur Shah. 

After his retirement from 
Government service in 1878 Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan devoted 
himself entirely to educational, 
political and social activities. He 
died in 1898 at a ripe old age 
after having attained interna¬ 
tional fame as a reformer and 
statesman. 

Zakaullah:— 

He was born in 1832. On 
completing his studies at the 
Delhi College he was appointed 
a teacher of Mathematics in that 
institution. After some time he 
became a Professor of Persian 
and Urdu at the Agra College. 
In 1855 he was appointed 
Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
At the close of his career he was 
a Professor of Arabic and Per¬ 
sian at Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. He retired after a 
service of 36 years and lived as 
a pensioner for 24 years. He 
died in 1910. His literary acti¬ 
vities extended over a period of 
more than fifty years and cover¬ 
ed a multitude of subjects, 
ranging from text-books for 
school boys to his voluminous 


history of India. It is stated 
that he is the author of more 
than 140 works of different 
sizes and standards, but as a 
historian his fame rests on the 
bulky volumes of the Tarikh-i- 
Hindustan. The author has 
taken pains to collect informa¬ 
tion and seems to have made a 
careful study of most of the 
well-known contemporary auth¬ 
orities. He is not a mere com¬ 
piler, for we often find him dis¬ 
cussing and criticising impor¬ 
tant problems in an analytical 
manner. To have written the 
history of India in ten big 
volumes was not a mean 
achievement. He was a zealous 
educationist and was one of the 
most active colleagues of Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan in the field 
of educational and social re¬ 
form. 

Maulana Shibli Nomani:— 

Maulana Shibli was a versa¬ 
tile genius and is the author of a 
large number of books on his¬ 
tory, biography and criticism. 
He was born in 1857 in the dis¬ 
trict of Azamgarh and studied 
under some of the distinguished 
teachers of the age at Ghazipur, 
Rampur, Lahore and Saharan- 
pur. In 1876 he went to Mecca 
to perform hajj. On returning 
to India he joined Government 
service as an Amin, but soon 
resigned his post because the 
work was not suited to his tem¬ 
perament. In 1882 he visited 
Aligarh where he was appointed 
Professor of Persian. Here his 
contacts with Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad, Prof. Arnold and a 
number of other scholars in¬ 
tensified his zeal for learning, 
and he began to write on the 
various aspects of the glorious 
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achievements of Islam. Some 
of his well-known books like 
the Sirat-un-Noman and Al- 
Mamun were written during his 
stay at Aligarh. He was one of 
the few Indian scholars of that 
age who were acquainted with 
the western principles of criti¬ 
cism. In order to be able to 
produce standard works on the 
history of Islam he visited 
Constantinople, Asia Minor and 
Syria in 1892, so that he might 
study and examine the original 
authorities in the libraries there 
and collect necessary material 
for one of the most celebrated 
of his works, Al-Faruq. 

On Sir Sayyid’s death in 
1898 he resigned his Professor¬ 
ship and returned to Azamgarh. 
Subsequently he was appointed 
Nazim in the Education Depart¬ 
ment of Hyderabad. Here he 
stayed for about four years, 
during which period besides 
effecting some improvements in 
the working of the Department 
he wrote several books which 
included, Al-Ghazzali, Sawanih 
Rumi (Life of Maulana Rum), 
Ilm-ul Kalam, and Mawazna-i- 
Anis-o-Dabir. 

In addition to his literary 
achievements whose fame had 
by now spread all over the 


country Maulana Shibli took an 
active interest in the movement 
of educational reform. He was 
a great supporter of Nudwatul 
Ulema which had been founded 
in 1894 at Lucknow with 
the object of improving the 
curricula of the Arabic Mad¬ 
rasahs and removing the 
mutual differences of the 
various schools of the Muslim 
ulema. Like many a reformer, 
Shibli had to face enormous 
difficulties and formidable oppo¬ 
sition. Naturally he excited the 
suspicion and distrust of the 
orthodox section of the ulema, 
and his efforts met with little 
success. In 1913 he retired to 
Azamgarh, where he laid the 
foundations of his famous Aca¬ 
demy, the Darul Musannifin and 
busied himself with his magnum 
opus, the Siratun Nabi, and 
completed the last volume of the 
Sherul Ajam. 

Shibli had a charming style 
which is marked with simplicity 
and plainness. He is as clear in 
his expression as he is in his 
ideas. Occasionally rising to 
the heights of eloquence, and 
never obscure, the style of Mau¬ 
lana Shibli was, in the words of 
Sir Sayyid, ‘the envy of the 
scholars of Delhi and Lucknow.’ 
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many Icxt books on Indian 

* history mention that there 
was no judicial system under the 
Muslims and “no organization of 
the law courts in a regular gra¬ 
dation from the highest to the 
lowest, nor any proper distribu¬ 
tion of courts in proportion to 
the area to be served by them/' 
There is nothing further from 
the truth. 

Hamilton, an English scholar 
in the year 1790, writes: 

“Many centuries have elapsed 
since the Mussalman conquerors 
of India established in it, to¬ 
gether with their religion and 
general maxims of government, 
the practice of their Courts of 
Justice. From that period the 
Mussalman Code has been the 
standard of judicial administra¬ 
tion throughout the countries of 
India which were subjugated by 
the Mohammedan princes and 
have since remained under their 
domination. In one particular, 
indeed, the conduct of the con¬ 
querors materially differed from 
what has been generally consi¬ 
dered in Europe (how unjustly) 
as an invariable principle of all 
Mussalman governments name¬ 
ly, a rigid and undeviating 
adherence to their own Law, not 
only with respect to themselves 


but also with respect to all who 
were subject to their domina¬ 
tion.” Apart from the promi¬ 
nence given to the Muslim 
system of Law and Justice by 
Warren Hastings and other Gov¬ 
ernors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, we find that the contem¬ 
porary Persian authorities as 
well as foreign travellers have 
referred in glowing terms to the 
work done by the Law Courts 
under the Muslims in India. 

It seems to me that lack of in¬ 
formation and the compilation 
of the Fatawa-e-Alamgiri, the 
most exhaustive code of laws 
ever written so late as 1670 a.d. 
are responsible for the fact that 
a systematic description of the 
Muslim judicial system is gene¬ 
rally found missing m many 
works on Indian history. 

The Moghul administrators 
were followers of Islam and, as 
was the standard in Islam, 
followed its principles with 
devotion and uprightness. 

Prophet Mohammed’s message 
as the messenger of God was an 
emphatic appeal to the people to 
obey God, as God alone possess¬ 
ed the attributes of sovereignty. 
The Prophet claimed for himself 
no better status than that of am 
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ordinary human being. The 
ruler of the Islamic' State was 
only God’s servant on earth, who 
was responsible for seeing that 
His Laws were duly obeyed. 
The ruler of Islam was not the 
people’s master but only ruled 
the people in trust for the 
Supreme being. 

The Moghul Kings in India 
generally regarded themselves 
as God’s humble servants — 
Niyazmand-e-dargah’e-Ilahi, as 
Jahangir once wrote in Tuzuk-e- 
Jahangiri. Under Islam, the 
whole community had by 
implication a responsibility 
to see that the God’s com¬ 
mands were obeyed, the 
the administration of justice be¬ 
ing an essential act for the ful¬ 
filment of that responsibility. 
Sher Shah considered justice as 
one of his foremost religious 
rites. Jahangir regarded the 
daily administration of justice 
as one of his most sacred duties. 
Shahjahan remarked in Court 
that justice was the mainstay of 
his Government — Ratq-o-fatq 
wa mulk-o-mal munhasir he 
fahm-o4nsaf ast, and according 
to Aurangzeb, the garden of ad¬ 
ministration was watered by the 
rain of justice — Gulistan-e-sal- 
tanat be sahab-e-adl. The com¬ 
mand in the Quran was 
to do justice between man and 
man and had to be obeyed, 
Innallaha yamurukum biladUe- 
wal-ihsan. 

The King as the chosen repre¬ 
sentative of the people was ex¬ 
pected to exercise this authority 
either personally as Imam-e- 
Adil (just leader) or through 
ofificers appointed for the pur¬ 
pose. The ruler and his select¬ 
ed officers were to do what was 
‘just and right’ in the sight of 


God to Whom alone they were 
answerable. A Muslim Judge 
(Qazi) giving an order or hold¬ 
ing views in contravention of 
the Divin Law was a ‘Kafir’, 
apostate and liable to a sentence 
of death and to eternal degrada¬ 
tion. Aurangzeb, in reviewing an 
order of Khan-e-Jahan a 
governor reprimanded him for 
forgetting his responsibility to 
God. This emphasis on the in¬ 
dividual responsibility of the 
officers has been the keynote of 
judicial interpretation of law in 
Muslim Indian States as well as 
in other Islamic countries. 

RULERS AND LAW 
COURTS 

The Muslim sovereigns in 
India even at the zenith of their 
power and influence seldom, if 
at all, attempted to temper with 
the day-to-day administration of 
justice. Historical research has 
not so far established any such 
instance. On the contrary, there 
have been cases in which they 
have bowed to the authority of 
the Law Courts sometimes 
against their will. In State vs. 
Qazi Mir (Storia IV, p. 110) a 
Canon Law case, the Court re¬ 
fused to award the sentence of 
death which Aurangzeb had 
directed the Public Prosecutor to 
press. Similarly in contempt of 
Court cases the maximum pe¬ 
nalty was allowed to be given 
against government officials. It 
was perhaps to the Kings’ own 
benefit as it kept up the prestige 
of their own Law Courts which 
under the Shara it was their 
duty to protect. 

It was true that there had 
been rulers like Mohammed 
Tughlaq who filed a libel suit in 
the Qazi’s Court and on losing it 
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put the defendant under arrest 
on some other excuse, but this 
attitude was resented by the 
community and was not com¬ 
mon. There were under the 
Moghuls Qazis like Mir Sayyid 
Mohammed, Miaji or Shaikhul 
Islam Abdullah who held them¬ 
selves subordinate to none but 
God in giving judgments and 
yet they commanded respect 
from sovereigns who were some 
times not noted for their strict 
adherence to Shara. It is said 
of Qazi Sadr Uddin Sharif, 
Chief Justice of Bahmani King¬ 
dom, that he refused to join his 
post after having gone on leave, 
until the King (Mohammed 
Shah) undertook to permit 
Judges to execute the law 
against the guilty. 

Ameer Ali has pointed out 
that the early Caliphs of Islam 
could not alter or act contrary to 
the judgments of the constituted 
Courts. 

It may be assumed, therefore, 
that the law Courts had freedom 
to record judgments in their 
own way. The only limitation 
lay in the law itself which they 
were appointed to administer. 
If it was according to Shara, the 
order of a Qazi had the same 
force as the Shara itself and 
obedience to it was a duty. 

THE HANAFI LAW 

The majority of the Indian 
Muslims had accepted the Hanafi 
Law, which was developed by 
Abu Hanifah, the great jurist of 
Arabia and amplified by his 
disciples, Abu Yusuf, Chief 
Justice of Baghdad, and Imam 
Mohammed. There were non- 
Hanafi States in the south and 
one later in Oudh, but there was 
no difference in their respective 


systems of administration of 
justice, since questions of perso¬ 
nal law affected in no way the 
constitution or the working of 
the Law Court. 

As noticed in the Hidayah 
and the Fatawa-e-Alamgiri the 
Courts in Muslim India were to 
be guided by the following 
authorities in deciding cases: — 

1. The Quran. 

2. The Sunan, practice of the 
Prophet or the traditions 
as they were called. The 
Quran and the Sunan are 
the Usul-ul-Usul or “the 
basis of the basis.” 

3. Concurrent opinion of the 
Prophet's companions (Sa- 
habas). 

4. Concensus of opinion (Ij- 
maa’ul Ummat) among the 
most learned of the Pro¬ 
phet's followers. 

The most popular work contain¬ 
ing such opinions was A1 
Hidayah. It was generally 
accepted as the leading autho¬ 
rity in the Turkish Courts and 
in practically the whole of 
Muslim India, until replaced by 
the Fatawa-e-Alamgiri. 

5. Their own individual 
judgment. According to 
Abu Hanifah the Judges 
or the Qazis could act on 
the principles of Istehsan 
(public good), Istislah 
(public policy) or Istishab 
(concordance). 

The Courts were enjoined to 
act, when there was no clear 
law, on the principles of equity 
and good conscience. Lord 
Parker of Waddington in Hamira 
Bibi vs, Zubaida Bibi observes 
that the chapters on the duties 
of Qazis in the principal works 
on Mohammedan Law clearly 
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show that the rules of Equity 
and equitable considerations 
commonly recognised in the 
courts of Chancery in England 
were in fact often referred to 
and invoked in the adjudication 
of cases. The collection of select 
jurists’ opinion in the Fatawa-e- 
Alamgiri was primarily meant 
to guide judicial discretion on 
the lines of Equity. 

LAWS NOTIFIED 

In the absence of codes (the 
nearest approach to which was 
Aurangzeb’s Fatawa-e-Alamgiri) 
the written law was contained 
in official manuals and in the 
edicts issued by the monarchs, 
copies of which were circulated 
among the people. Sir Thomas 
Roe’s remark in 1615-16 that 
“laws they have none written, 
but understood by all” supports 
this conclusion. Rulers like 
Aurangzeb took particular care 
to get the law carefully drafted 
and properly notified (dar har 
shaker wa dar har parganah wa 
qashah dae wa shae sazand ). 

The task of providing for by 
legislation subjects left out in 
the Quran and the Traditions 
was that of the monarch. By 
virtue of his office he was the 
legislator, the defender of the 
Laws as well as the dispenser 
of Justice. The Prophet him¬ 
self had decided cases and the 
Caliphs too heard original suits. 
The ruler of a Muslim state was 
de facto its Chief Judge — 
Mauqaf-e-Dado Adi. As the 
chief executive officer of the 
realm it was necessary and, in¬ 
deed, advantageous for him to 
respect the Law and the decrees 
of the Courts that functioned 
under his own aegis. He could 
not destroy or weaken an insti¬ 


tution of which he was himself 
the Chief. 

As an individual he had no 
privileged position though the 
combination of judicial and 
executive functions in one per¬ 
son “as God’s shadow on earth” 
inclined some of the Sultans to 
consider themselves above the 
law. There is, however, no evi¬ 
dence that it was the general 
practice. The Shara did not re¬ 
cognise the theory that the 
ruler could do no wrong. 

SELECTION OF JUDGES 

As the Chief Judge it was the 
duty of the Ruler to supervise 
the administration of justice and 
to appoint judicial officers — 
Qazis — to assist him in the dis¬ 
posal of cases. Like the King 
of England, he alone had the 
right to set up Court of Judi¬ 
cature. According to Muslim 
jurists the responsibility of 
selecting suitable men as Qazis 
was very grave — (NijaUe- 
Padshah na bashad). 

In the pre-Moghul period 
Barni relates the story of the 
appointment by the Sultan Qutb 
Uddin of an incompetent man — 
Qazi Zia Uddin, to the office of 
Chief Justice which incited the 
people to revolt and murder not 
only the Qazi but the King him¬ 
self. Akbar (1556-1605) ap¬ 
proved of the selection of well- 
informed men (agahdilan) of the 
realm to the judicial offices. 
Aurangzeb used to spend more 
time in the selection of Qazis 
than in making appointments to 
any other post in the Empire, al¬ 
though according to Ali Moham¬ 
med Khan, the authority of ap¬ 
pointing inferior Qazis (man- 
sooh namoodan e Arbab e Ada- 
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lat) was sometimes delegated by 
the Moghul Emperors to the 
Sadrus Sudur who issued their 
Sanads or to the Chief Justice 
(Qazi ul Quzat) —(Eatawa III, 
p. 388 Cal. Ed.; Khafi Khan II, 
p. 606). The King was also ex¬ 
pected himself to have a practi¬ 
cal knowledge of Law as in 
theory he alone could “remove 
the Qazis from their posts’’, (A1 
Mawardi) and they held office 
during the King’s pleasure. It 
is interesting to recall that at 
the time these notions of consti¬ 
tutional practice were in vogue 
in India, the British Parliament 
by the Declaration of Rights Bill 
in 1689 insisted that the Judges 
should hold office not during the 
King’s pleasure but during good 
behaviour. 

During the Sultanate and the 
Moghul period selection for the 
post of Qazi was often made 
from among the Professors of 
law. The Qazis were further 
expected not to entertain parties 
or to accept any gifts from 
strangers. No titles were con¬ 
ferred on them. There were 
other similar restrictions and 
there was also the risk of incur¬ 
ring the Ruler’s displeasure. It 
was no wonder that the office of 
Qazi was accepted with fear and 
reluctance, in the medieval 
Muslim States when strict obe¬ 
dience to both the letter and the 
spirit of law was generally en¬ 
forced. Even in the time of 
Aurangzeb (1659-1707) public 
opinion was that the post should 
be offered by the King and not 
applied for —Sazawar nest 
kasi ki talahe Qaza knnad. 

FUNCTIONS OF JUDGES 

The powers and functions of 
the Qazis were wide and their 


responsibilities grave. The order 
of a Qazi’s Court had to be 
obeyed. In civil cases each 
Qazi had the powers of the 
Judges of the English King’s 
Bench Division and in criminal 
cases they tried all cases that 
ordinarily come before the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrates and the 
Sessions Judge in British India 
and could also pass a sentence 
of death. Like the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America, they could 
declare a Sovereign’s order 
illegal. They could call upon 
governors to resign office if they 
exceeded their powers. The 
people and the King alike turned 
to the Chief Justice in times of 
trouble. They possessed powers 
“under the Habeas Corpus Act” 
like the judges under the old 
system of Gaol Delivery in Eng¬ 
land. In criminal matters they 
exercised the full jurisdiction 
conferred on the District Magis¬ 
trate under the Indian Criminal 
Procedure Code, and also all 
powers corresponding with those 
conferred on the modern Dis¬ 
trict Judge by the Guardian and 
Wards, Lunacy, Trust and In¬ 
solvency Acts of today. They 
possessed in fact all the Common 
Law and Equity powers that 
could be given to a court of 
original jurisdiction. The Qazis 
in deciding cases were enjoined 
to think of God alone and, as 
they were nearer to Him be¬ 
cause of their knowledge of the 
Sacred Law and of their prac¬ 
tice of it, their influence was 
enormous. 

The Chief Justice of the 
Empire and the Chief Qazis of 
the Provinces had, like the 
modem Indian High Courts, the 
additional functions of supervis- 
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ing the work of the inferior 
courts and of recommending 
candidates for appointment as 
Qazis. 

LAWYERS 

Cases were often represented 
through lawyers. Their duties 
are mentioned in the two 
Muslim Indian Codes, Fiqh-e- 
Firoz Shahi and Fatawa-e- 
Alamgiri. They were known as 
Vakils, a term which still applies 
to them. Mawardi speaks of 
the profession and considers ex¬ 
pert knowledge of the law neces¬ 
sary both for the practice of law 
and for the acting as Qazi—(J. 
R. A. S. 1910, p. 764). Moreland 
thinks that the profession did 
not exist but contemporary 
authorities have referred to 
Vakils. Ibn Batuta who was 
himself a Judge in the time of 
Mohammed Tughlaq (1315-1351) 
speaks of them (p. 194, Travels 
Lee). Badauni refer, to Rai 
Arzani, a Hindu Vakil of Khan 
Zaman (p. 97, Vol. II and page 
76, Vol. II). Sir Thomas Roe 
refers to his ‘‘Solicitor'’ who 
perused his plaint (Roe’s Em¬ 
bassy. Foster, p. 260). The 
petition of the East India Com¬ 
pany was presented by Lawyers 
on the original side of the 
Emperor’s Court. 

A high standard was expected 
of Vakils. “The practice of the 
Law”, said Umar, the second 
Caliph of Islam, “was to be in 
good faith and pursued in sin¬ 
cerity as a calling.” 

Vakils had a right of audience 
in Courts and were attached to 
the Staff of every King and his 
sons. One Vakil was given the 
title of ‘Vakalat Khan’ in the 
time of Bahadur Shah (Vide 
Bahadur Shah Namah MS. K. 


C. C.) for his successful advo¬ 
cacy (1707-1712). 

Remuneration was paid by the 
State to the Government Vakil 
(Vakil e Sharai) at the rate of 
Rupee one a day (Mirat Supp. 
p. 149) but it is not clear what 
fees were charged by other 
Vakils from their clients. The 
order of Aurangzeb directing 
the State Vakils to give free 
advice to paupers suggests that 
the practice of accepting ‘Ma- 
hentanah’" was in vogue. No re¬ 
ceipts of payments have come 
to my notice, and the decrees in 
Baqiatus Salehat do not mention 
the fees of the Vakils. 

LIABILITY OF OFFICERS 

The State not only punished 
the criminal, but also, in cases 
of robbery and theft, made the 
officers in charge of Law and 
Order, including the. Governor, 
pay compensation to the com¬ 
plainant, (Storia II, pp. 461-62) 
(Briggs IV, p. 234) or in some 
cases paid it itself. A robbery 
was committed at the Dutch 
Settlement and the complainants 
were indemnified by the State 
Treasury (Storia I, 204) the 
amount having been realised 
from the Governor himself. A 
Hindu merchant was plundered 
during the night in Mando. He 
proved his allegations in the 
Qazi’s Court and was paid com¬ 
pensation out of the fine realised 
by Government from the Police 
Officer in charge (Briggs IV, 
p. 234). It is said of Sher Shah 
that in cases of theft or robbery 
and murder he made the head¬ 
man of every village responsible 
for either bringing the culprit 
to Courts or for payment of 
compensation (MS. E. C. Vol. 1 
ff, 85-87, 154. Elliot IV, p. 420). 
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The combination of severe 
punishments of the culprit and 
exaction of compensation from 
the local responsible officials 
was so effective during the 
palmy days of Sultanate and 
Moghul Empire that, as Beve¬ 
ridge points out, “robbery and 
theft formerly common were 
almost unknown, and the travel¬ 
lers slept securely on the high¬ 
way, and the merchant carried 
his commodities in safety from 
the Sea of Bengal to the moun¬ 
tains of Kabul and from Telin- 
gana to Cashmere.” Manrique, 
a contemporary European tra¬ 
veller (1629-1643) writes about 
the reign of Shahjahan, “It 
(i.e. good order) was seen not 
only in the abundance of the 
provisions but in the order and 
cleanliness of the streets and 
markets and in the peace and 
quiet maintained in them and 
also in the great justice and 
rectitude they observed where¬ 
by all lived safely with their 
property free from all cares as 
to the attentions of active and 
cunning thieves.” (Vol. II, p. 
188). The same could be said 
about some of the rulers of 
other Muslim States also. 

COURT HOUSES 

The immediate successors of 
the Prophet held court in 
mosques where every person 
could approach them without 
hindrance. The Abbaside Ca¬ 
liphs erected separate buildings 
for their Qazis. The earlier 
Emperors of Delhi and the 
Moghul rulers did the same. The 
Court buildings in the time of 
the Sultans were known as 
Darul Qaza (Barni, p. 590) or 
Darul Adi. The Moghuls called 
them Adalat Khanah or Kac- 
hehri and erected them practi¬ 


cally in every city and town. 
These buildings were generally 
spacious and could accommodate 
the crowds who sometime ga¬ 
thered to hear sensational trials. 
Many of the old “Kachehri'” 
buildings which still survive in 
the United Provinces have got 
mosques attached to them. 

JUDGMENTS 

I give below a few judgments 
that were delivered by the Em¬ 
perors and Judges of those 
days: — 

Miscellaneous Appeal against 
an order of a Governor, Waqae 
Alamgiri, p. 72, Ruqaat MSv. 
1344 I.O.L. 

Court — Emperor Aurangzeb. 

Judgment:—“This is an ap^ 
peal against the order of Khan 
Jahan Bahadur by the mer¬ 
chants whose horses have been 
confiscated. He (Khan Jahan) 
has forgotten the day of judg¬ 
ment and his own death which 
shall approach him soon. It 
seems he does not even fear the 
wrath of God and the dis¬ 
approval of the Sovereign.”.... 

Civil Appeal. 

Court — Emperor Aurangzeb. 

Judgment:—“The judgment in 
this case between the 
Kashmiris and Ibrahim Khan 
has not been properly 
written by Hafizullah Khan. 
He has not considered the 
consequences and has blun¬ 
dered badly. There is no mean¬ 
ing in getting the matter en¬ 
quired through Dilawar Khan 
alone. This is why it has been 
said that the Qazi and Amin 
must make thorough and im¬ 
partial investigation and should 
not decide the case on a mere 
admission or denial. TTiey 
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should not be guided by their 
personal whims. Such people 
have existed in the past and it 
seems the Devil is again over¬ 
powering their sense of discre¬ 
tion.” 

Case remanded for retrial. 

COURTS INTEGRITY 

In the decision of claims and 
disputes the Law expected of 
Qazis a high integrity. (Hida- 
yah Book XX). In the follow¬ 
ing cases bribery was proved 
and the offenders were punished 
severely: 

1. State vs. Kotwal Said 
(Shahjahan’s Court). 
Storia I, p. 197. The 
accused was executed in 
public. 

2. Deshmit vs. Faujdar (Al- 
amgir’s Court, MS. Dad- 
khota collections.) 

3. Case. Dow III, pp. 334- 
335. 

4. Case of Qazi Khair Uddin. 
Baqiat, p. 30. 

Sir William Foster in “India 
Office Records, 1600-1640 p. 99” 
mentions a case where an 
English sailor purchased his re¬ 
lease from the lockup by paying 
money to the Kotwal. 

Manucci says that in one case 
the Qazi was suspected by him 
of having accepted a bribe 
(Storia, Vol. I, p. 198). 

We are also told by historians 
that during the reign of Firoz 
Tughlaq a “clean up of judi¬ 
ciary” was made. One Qazi-e- 
Subah who had been found 
guilty of corruption was execut¬ 
ed in open Court (Afif, p. 473). 
Sir Thomas Roe made a com¬ 
plaint in 1615 to the Governor 
(Prince Khurram) against the 
“Judge of Alfandica” (Customs 
House). 

13 


While it seems that some of 
the inferior Qazis or other judi¬ 
cial officers were not free from 
this vice, it cannot be said that 
the whole judiciary was corrupt. 
Sir Thomas Roe who was him¬ 
self not satisfied in one case had 
no hesitation in representing to 
the Governor that all controver¬ 
sies between Englishmen and 
the officials of the town should 
be laid before the Qazis of the 
place for speedy justice (pp. 
476-477). 

Taimur’s maxim that a ruler 
must supervise the administra¬ 
tion of Justice and keep himself 
well informed (khabardari wa 
agahi) was scrupulously acted 
upon by the Sultans of the 
Slave Dynasty, Ala Uddin 
Khilji, Firoz Tughlaq, Sikandar 
Lodi and the first seven Moghul 
Emperors and European travel¬ 
lers and Persian historians give 
copious references to their vigi¬ 
lance in this respect. 

QAZIS AND OTHER 
OFFICERS 

The relations between the 
Qazis and the officers serving in 
the executive side were on the 
whole cordial. Much depended 
upon the personality of the 
ruler. In the reigns of Em¬ 
perors like Firoz Tughlaq and 
Aurangzeb the decrees of the 
Law Court were obeyed and the 
Qazis were held in great respect. 
Mirza Kochak, Governor of 
Lahore, had ordered a search to 
be made in the house of Qazi Ali 
Akbar of Lahore, who was sus¬ 
pected of murdering two slave 
girls. He preferred to commit 
suicide rather than to obey a 
summons by Aurangzeb to ex- 
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plain the killing of the Qazi by 
the police in his attempt to pre¬ 
vent the search (Storia II, p. 
254). 

No grounds are known for 
accusing the Qazis of subservi¬ 
ence to the Governors, although 
instances have been recorded 
when they made efforts to please 
the Sovereign. Mir Faizullah 
Anjoo, Chief Justice of Bah- 
mani Shah Mahmud, who was 
known to enjoy public confi¬ 
dence and a high reputation for 
honesty composed an ode in 
praise of the Sultan and was 
handsomely awarded. Similarly 
Qazi Abdul Wahab’s acceptance 
of rewards from Aurangzeb had 
led a modern writer to think 
that the Chief Justice possessed 
no conscience, accepted bribes 
and managed to remain in office 
merely by pleasing the Emperor. 
This seems unlikely in view of 
the other evidence of the stan¬ 
dard of efficiency required by 
Aurangzeb in every department 
of the administration. It ap¬ 
pears from his Ruqaat (letters) 
that Aurangzeb held it to be a 
maxim that the complaint of a 
poor citizen against a highly 
placed individual was to be 
given credence (bara e shahzada 
saza adam tahqiq ast — Waque, 
p. 32). None-the-less Qazi Abdul 
Wahab’s own son who became 
Chief Justice refused to touch 
such rewards. 

Ali Mohammed Khan quotes 
a case State vs. Prince of Guje- 
rat, Mirat I, p. 49, where 
the son-in-law of the King 
was accused of murder and 
the Qazi who tried the 
case, after allowing Qisas, 
himself took his judgment to the 
Sultan for announcement or 
approval. 


Manucci tells of a Kotwai who 
arrested him on a charge of 
theft and would not accept bail 
because of the hostility of the 
outgoing Governor (Amin 
Khan), but became anxious to 
set him free when news arrived 
that Amin Khan's successor 
Fidae Khan was his friend 
(Storia II, p. 198). Similarly 
the chief Mir Adi of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi (1489-1517) kept 
an ordinary case hanging on in 
his Court for two months and 
on a reprimand from the Sultan 
disposed of it the same day. 
(Kennedy I, p. 110). 

CONCLUSION 

The former judicial system 
in the British India was 
more or less a continua¬ 
tion of the system in 
vogue during the days when 
Moghul Empire was in its dec¬ 
line. In the Sultanate and the 
Moghul period almost till 1750 
A.D. there was complete separa¬ 
tion of judicial and executive 
functions in medieval days. The 
Qazis had no executive powers. 
They were not bestowed any 
titles by the Emperor while the 
executive officers like the Fauj- 
dar and the Kotwai had practi¬ 
cally no judicial work. 

The efficiency of the adminis¬ 
trative system depended in 
many cases upon the personality 
of the Rulers. In the words of 
Col. Dow the first six Moghul 
Emperors were men of un¬ 
common ability and developed 
“despotism in its most engaging 
form.” They believed like many 
other Sultanate Rulers in bene¬ 
volent administration with the 
result that India remained a 
most flourishing country for 
many centuries. 



Trend of Recent Legislation 
Applicable to Muslims 
in India 

By 

Faiz B. Tyabji 


THE long established policy of 
those who, from time to time 
have exercised legislative autho¬ 
rity in India, has been to leave 
the various peoples settled here, 
undisturbed in the observance of 
their personal law, so far as it 
concerns domestic and family 
matters affecting only self- 
contained groups of persons. 
This was stated as early as the 
year 1800, in a judgment that 
has become classical. “In the 
East”, runs the judgment in the 
Indian Chief, “from the oldest 
times an immiscible character 
has been kept up; foreigners are 
not admitted into the general 
body and mass of the society of 
the nations; they continue 
strangers and sojourners, as 
their fathers were: 'Doris 
amara suam non intermiscuit 
undam\’* 

Half a century later, Sir Ers- 
kine Perry, Chief Justice of 
Bombay, referred to the fact 
that the legislature ordinarily 
does not interfere with such 
rules regulating the various re¬ 
lations of life as have been 
spontaneously adopted (whether 


by acceptance of a religion, or 
otherwise), without any com¬ 
pulsion proceeding from the 
State. To disturb such rules 
regulating the private relations 
of life, or of the family would, it 
has been generally considered, 
contravene “justice, equity and 
good conscience.” 

Our present survey may begin 
with the principle enunciated 
(but, as indicated in the 
Indian Chief not for the first 
time) by Warren Hasting in 
1774. That principle was in¬ 
corporated in a section of the 
Regulation of 17th April, 1780, 
— to the effect (so far as at pre¬ 
sent relevant) that in all suits 
regarding succession, inheri¬ 
tance, marriage, and other reli¬ 
gious usages or institutions, the 
laws of the Quran with respect 
to Muslims shall invariably be 
adhered to. 

The section was obviously 
framed in too general and vague 
terms for being directly applied 
to the many practical questions 
that, in the course of succeeding 
generations, the Courts had to 
decide. Yet the dominant idea 


Publishers Note—This article was written in 1946, long before the transfer of the 
Govt, of India that took place in August, 1947. 
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was sufficiently clear: that the 
Legislature was not to disturb 
the operation of Muslim law in 
regard to the four or five 
matters specified. In any case 
it has practically been re¬ 
enacted in several pieces of 
Legislation since its first pro¬ 
mulgation. 

The Courts in the course of 
time evolved the rule that they 
ought not to take upon them¬ 
selves to interpret the Muslim 
law for themselves, but that 
they must adhere to the inter¬ 
pretation habitually adopted by 
those who called it their law, or 
rather to the interpretation ex¬ 
pounded by those who were 
looked upon by the Muslims 
themselves as their most authori¬ 
tative commentators. 

It is well known that there 
are different commentators or 
institutionists recognized as 
supreme authorities by each dif¬ 
ferent school of Muslim law. 
These authorities present com¬ 
prehensive and detailed exposi¬ 
tions of all the rules of conduct 
that a Muslim ought to observe. 
The followers of different 
schools (such as the Hanafis or 
the Shafiites, the Isna Asharis 
or Ismailis) have their own 
particular exponents whom they 
follow, and from whom often 
the school derives its name. The 
result that followed was strik¬ 
ingly illustrated in Sir Erskine 
Perry's judgment already allud¬ 
ed to. He said that it was not 
for the Courts to lay down how 
the Muslim law had to be inter¬ 
preted, it was not for the Courts 
to dictate what rules Muslims 
ought to observe in accordance 
with their religion, but to give 
effect to the interpretation 
adopted by the followers of the 


particular school of law in ques¬ 
tion. Consequently the Khojas 
who were converted to Islam 
but by custom were following 
the Hindu law of inheritance 
even after conversion, were held 
to remain subject to the Hindu 
law of inheritance. 

New problems protruded 
themselves. Two of these de¬ 
serve attention as they led to 
further legislation. 

The first of these problems is 
connected with the law of 
waqfs,—which had come to be 
understood, in view of decisions 
of the Privy Council, in a sense 
that learned Muslims felt was 
greatly at variance from the 
original Muslim conception of 
waqfs. The decisions of the 
Privy Council resulted in many 
old established waqfs being 
declared invalid. Moreover 
many settlements by way of 
wakfs were refused recognition 
in the Courts in India notwith¬ 
standing that Muslims conceived 
those settlements to be permis¬ 
sible under their law, — being 
similar to those that are recog¬ 
nized as valid in other countries 
^uch as Arabia, Turkey and 
Egypt, which countries have, 
from the times when Islam was 
first promulgated, been enforc¬ 
ing Muslim law. This led to 
much dissatisfaction on the part 
of Muslims. Ultimately an Act 
was passed in 1913 declaring 
(with certain qualifications) 
waqfs for the maintenance and 
support of the waqif (settler) 
himself, his family, children or 
descendants, to be valid —con¬ 
trary to what had been held 
before. 

This first Waqf Act was the 
precursor to a great deal of 
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legislation relating to waqfs. 
The Acts relating to waqfs 
need not be referred to here in 
greater detail particularly in 
view of the separate treatment 
of waqfs elsewhere.* In the pre¬ 
sent context the importance of 
the Act of 1913 consists in its 
causing the door to be opened 
for fresh legislation on subjects 
unconnected with waqfs. For, 
previous to that Act it had been 
tacitly accepted that, inasmuch 
as Muslim law was intended to 
have free play in personal mat¬ 
ters, therefore the Indian Legis¬ 
lature must leave Islamic law on 
these subjects severely alone. 
This feeling became less justi¬ 
fiable when the legislature in¬ 
cluded a sufficient proportion of 
Muslim members who could pre¬ 
sumably speak for their co¬ 
religionists. The fear that legis¬ 
lative action might be resented 
by the body of the Muslims and 
might cause general dissatisfac¬ 
tion, seemed baseless when the 
Muslim representatives with 
something like unanimity de¬ 
manded or supported some piece 
of legislation. 

The second problem alluded to 
above, may also be described as 
a parent of future legislation, 
and is not less interesting. But 
to appreciate it we must again 
go somewhat into past history. 

Complete systems of positive 
law arose out of the spread of 
Islam over widely separated por¬ 
tions of the world. These dis¬ 
tinct systems or schools of law 
bore the form of interpretations 
put upon, or deductions drawn 
from, comparatively few, but 
very broad general principles, 
laid down thirteen or fourteen 


centuries ago. Each of these 
schools diverged to a greater or 
less extent from country to 
coimtry and generation to gene¬ 
ration. But these schools were 
not confined within territorial 
limits. The followers of several 
of these schools, Sunni or Shia, 
Hanafi or Maliki, Isna Ashari 
or Ismaili, are to be found living 
side by side in India and else¬ 
where. It is common know¬ 
ledge that the interpretations 
put upon the same verses of the 
Quran by the leading exponents 
of these various schools, varied 
only slightly in their origins, 
yet these originally slight varia¬ 
tions led to extremely divergent 
practical applications. Thus the 
interpretation of the same verses 
of the Quran has resulted in giv¬ 
ing to a daughter (in one view) 
the right to inherit the entire, 
or (in another view) only a half 
of the estate of her deceased 
father. The daughter’s son may 
according to one interpretation 
inherit the entire estate of his 
deceased grandfather, according 
to another interpretation the 
daughter’s son must be altoge¬ 
ther excluded. The followers 
of each of these schools were re¬ 
cognized by the Courts in India, 
as being entitled to the applica¬ 
tion to themselves of their own 
interpretation,—that interpre¬ 
tation which was adopted by the 
particular school to which they 
belonged or which they profes¬ 
sed. For, as already stated it 
was not for the Courts to dictate 
to any person how he should in¬ 
terpret the law of his own reli¬ 
gion. 

These seemingly indisputable 
deductions from the Regulation 
ensuring to Muslim the applica- 


We regret that we could not get an article on waqfs—^Publishers. 
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tion of their own law, led up to 
an unforeseen problem that is 
not easy to solve. Communities 
came before the Court who pro¬ 
fessed Islam, but laid no claim 
that the law by which they had 
been governing their conduct 
and affairs accorded with (or 
purported to accord with) any 
interpretation or exposition of 
the law of Islam. They placed 
reliance on the fact that they 
had as a body been for genera¬ 
tions governing themselves by 
customs which they claimed had 
(for the purpose of the Regula¬ 
tion of 1780) acquired a force 
equal to that of religious law. 
It was contended that it was 
irrelevant to pause over the 
question whether these customs 
were described either by them¬ 
selves or any one else as the 
law of Islam interpreted for 
them by their leaders, or whe¬ 
ther any other designation was 
given to them. Against this 
contention several decisions 
were given in India to the effect 
that the Courts were required 
by the Regulation of 1780 to en¬ 
force the law of Islam; and that 
customs contravening that law 
could not be recognized, — that 
the door was not open for 
custom to enter and displace the 
Muslim law. But this view of 
the Courts in India was not 
accepted by the Privy Council 
whose ultimate decision was 
that customs had to be given 
effect to even in regard to those 
subjects which the Regulation 
required to be decided in accor¬ 
dance with the law of the 
Quran. This latter view, it will 
be remembered, had been en¬ 
forced by Sir Erskine Perry in 
regard to the Khojas. 


It was not satisfactory that a 
question of such great and far- 
reaching importance as the en¬ 
forceability of customs contra¬ 
vening the law of Islam should 
have to be decided by the 
Courts in this indirect manner, 
— by the interpretation of an 
enactment that contained no 
reference to the subject. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the question was 
dealt with specifically in the 
Shariat Act. The official de¬ 
signation of this Act is the 
Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act, 1937. It speci¬ 
fies certain matters, putting them 
under eleven main heads (some 
of them with sub-heads or ex¬ 
planations). When the parties 
are Muslims and decisions have 
to be given in regard to any of 
these eleven specified matters, 
it is provided that customs or 
usages are not to be enforced, 
but that the Court has to decide 
the matter according to the 
Muslim Personal Law (Sha¬ 
riat) . These eleven heads cover 
almost all the subjects on which 
Muslim law has been enforced 
in India. The main exception 
is that when questions arise re¬ 
lating to agricultural land, cus¬ 
toms may be enforced and may 
override the Shariat, even 
though it may affect one or 
more of the eleven matters 
specified. 

The importance of the Shariat 
Act needs no emphasis. It 
would be bold to attempt a 
prognostication of all its results. 
But it may be asserted without 
being too bold that the Act will 
have a complicated history. It 
has already been twice amended, 
in 1939 and 1943; though the 
second amendment became 
necessary as the implications of 
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the first amendment (which it¬ 
self was concerned purely with 
procedure) had not been suffi¬ 
ciently attended to. Many knotty 
problems arising out of its inter¬ 
pretation will have to be 
brought before the Courts. 
Moreover, it ought not to be 
overlooked that questions relat¬ 
ing to agricultural land may still 
be governed by custom and not 
the Shariat. 

Two years after the Shariat 
Act, the Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriages Act of 1939, was 
passed. This Act also is a great 
innovation. It lays down, in 
concise terms, eight compre¬ 
hensive grounds on which a 
woman married under the 
Muslim law shall be entitled to 
obtain a decree for the dissolu¬ 
tion of her marriage. But in 
addition to these eight grounds, 
''any other ground which is re¬ 
cognized as valid for the dissolu¬ 
tion of marriages under Muslim 
Law” may be relied upon. Under 
the eight grounds specified in 
the Act, divergent rules appli¬ 
cable in accordance with the dif¬ 
ferent schools of Muslim law 
are all co-ordinated, and every 
woman married under Muslim 
law may obtain the dissolution 
of her marriage on any one or 
more of the eight grounds. This 
must have a great unifying 
effect. The Act liberalizes the 
law in favour of women. It may 
be stated that the law laid down 
by the Prophet was in many 
respects so liberal and progres¬ 
sive that there was a tendency 
on the part of men in after ages 
to interpret the Prophet’s be¬ 
hests rigorously against women, 
and in favour of men. The Act 
discountenances that tendency. 


The Shariat Act of 1937 
adopts the principle of giving to 
any Muslim the option to deter¬ 
mine by means of a formal dec¬ 
laration that he and his minor 
children and their descendants 
shall in regard to adoption, wills 
and legacies be subject not to 
custom, but to the Muslim per¬ 
sonal law (Shariat). Prior to 
the Shariat Act 1937, a Cutchhi 
Memon had been vouchsafed by 
the Cutchhi Memon Act XLVI 
of 1920 the option to determine 
that he and all his minor child¬ 
ren and their descendants shall 
be governed in matters of suc¬ 
cession and inheritance by Mus¬ 
lim law. The importance of 
these provisions is that the legis¬ 
lature instead of itself laying 
down what law shall be appli¬ 
cable, gives an option to the 
parties concerned to select one 
of two alternatives. 

If a glance is cast on the 
ground that has been covered, 
we find that the Legislation 
adopted at the start a "wise 
passivity” — if those words may 
be applied to a course of conduct 
adopted, not so much perhaps 
from policy, as from inertia and 
the apprehension that inter¬ 
ference may be dangerous in re¬ 
gard to what did not seem to 
concern the State as a whole. 
Thus different classes of personal 
law and custom were allowed 
free scope. This led to a sort of 
interdict — or shall we say 
taboo? — against any legislation 
affecting Muslim Personal Law. 
Dissatisfaction against the re¬ 
sults of a too rigid legislative 
non-interference opened the 
door to legislation in regard to 
waqfs as well as other matters. 
Incidentally a genie emerged in 
view that had hitherto been 
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ranging unheeded — custom. 
This genie has now apparently 
been confined and sealed up with 
Solomon’s signet. It has, how¬ 
ever, been permitted access to 
one field of action — agricultural 
land. 

The experience of legislation 
has on the whole been undoub¬ 
tedly favourable and inviting. 
One result has become explicit: 
the principle of allowing an op¬ 
tion to the individual of select¬ 
ing one of two alternatives has 
obtained a foothold. This may 
prove attractive in the future 
and a means for preventing con¬ 
troversy, doubt and useless liti¬ 
gation. So also the codification 
and consolidation in the Dissolu¬ 
tion of Muslim Marriage Act of 
1939. 

If the Legislature is (as it 
promises to be) broad based on 
the people’s will, it may assert 
that the principle of allowing 


each little group of persons to 
govern itself according to its 
own special code, may be 
carried too far. Such an asser¬ 
tion does not necessarily imply 
the strangling of all effort to 
seek escape from what the per¬ 
son concerned may regard as an 
undue fetter on his liberty, even 
though it purports to be the 
beneficent grant of permission 
to act on his own behalf. Again, 
when the varying rules prevail¬ 
ing under the different schools 
of Muslim law are co-ordinated, 
as in the Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriages Act, 1939, an easy 
means is provided for debating, 
in one’s mind, what rules of law 
are the most beneficial in the 
general interest; and may con¬ 
vince some individuals of the 
desirability of a little alteration 
in their position, if that can be 
attained unobtrusively and with¬ 
out friction. Such options have 
therefore great possibilities. 



MUSLIM SAINTS 
OF INDIA 

By 

Dr. Mohd. Salim, 
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INSPIRED by a Hadis of the 
^Prophet that “the message of 
Islam should be carried far and 
wide/^ the Muslim saints, fol¬ 
lowing in the wake of Muslim 
merchants and soldiers, came 
from the west into India both by 
land and sea. They brought 
with them the fervour, devotion 
and piety acquired by long 
discipline, and discipleship of 
their spiritual leaders and the 
experience gained by travel and 
pilgrimages to shrines and holy 
places of Islam. They carried 
on their work peacefully and 
unostentatiously unaided by the 
state or the moral and material 
support of any national organi¬ 
sation. 

They preached the simple and 
straightforward precepts of 
Islam. They proclaimed the 
unity of Allah and the universal 
brotherhood of man. They won 
conspicuous success and Sufism 
with its cognate mystic yearn¬ 
ings after Union with God found 
the land of the Vedanta a most 
hospitable home. By the middle 
of the thirteenth century a.d., 
there was hardly any place in 
this country where the disciples 
of the Muslim saints were not 
found. Amir Hasan Sijzi, an 
eminent poet and writer of this 
period, mentions a number of 


religious orders existing in his 
time in his book, the Fawaid- 
ul-Fawaid. Today, more than 
two-thirds of the Muslims and a 
large number of non-Muslims in 
this country are under the in- 
fiuence of one or the other of the 
various silsilahs (orders), the 
principal ones being the Chish- 
tiyah, the Suhrawardiyah, the 
Naqshbandiyah and the Qadiri- 
yah. 

But before the arrival of the 
saints and mystics of these silsi¬ 
lahs, there had come to this land 
the individualistic saints and 
mystics or Owaisis, who are still 
revered all over the country. 
The most prominent amongst 
them was Shaikh Abul Hasan 
al Hajviri. 

Shaikh Abul Hasan Bin Usman 

Bin Ali AI Hajviri 

He was a native of Ghazna, 
and was born sometime during 
the last decade of the tenth or 
the first decade of the eleventh 
century a.d. He was a disciple 
of Shaikh al Khutalli, a disciple 
of Shaikh al Busri who, through 
Shaikh Shibli, was spiritually 
connected with Shaikh Junaid 
of Baghdad. He also studied 
under Abul Qasim Gurgani, a 
forerunner of the Naqshbandi¬ 
yah order and Khwaja Muzaffar, 
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a great exponent of the theory 
of annihilation and subsistence 
ijana-wa-haqa). 

Like most of the Sufis he was 
a great traveller. He travelled 
through the greater part of the 
Muslim countries of his time, 
from Syria to Turkistan and 
from the Indus to the Caspian 
Sea. Finally, under the direc¬ 
tion of his spiritual master, he 
came to Lahore. Here he spent 
the rest of his life in teaching 
the Holy Quran and the Tradi¬ 
tions of the Holy Prophet. His 
influence among the people of 
the Punjab, amongst whom he 
lived and preached, is evident 
from the high esteem in which 
he is held even today, but his 
teaching was probably neither 
univeisal nor organised. Conse¬ 
quently, no traces of his teach¬ 
ings are to be found anywhere 
today. He died in 1063 a.d., 
and was buried in Lahore. 
His tomb has been an object of 
veneration for the List nine 
hundred years. Most of the 
Muslim invaders, conquerej’s 
and Sufis on entering into India 
made it a point to pay their 
visit to his tomb. Khwaja 
Muiniiddin of Ajmer on his 
arrival in India, is said to have 
spent some time in meditation 
at his tomb and derived spiritual 
benefits from his spirit and gave 
him the title of Ganj Bakhsh. 

Hajviri was a great scholar 
and wrote several books on 
Sufism. Among his works the 
Kashful Mahjub is the most im¬ 
portant and the best known. It 
covers the whole field of mystic 
speculation and is the best text¬ 
book on Sufism. It is the 
earliest Persian book on the 
subject written in India. It has 
earned him a place of great im¬ 


portance among the earlier Sufis 
who came to India. A great 
advocate of celibacy amongst 
Sufis, he himself never married. 
The chief characteristics of his 
teachings have been summed up 
in the following words by Pro¬ 
fessor Nicholson: 

“Although he was a Sunni and 
a Hanafite, al Hajviri, like many 
Sufis before and after him, 
managed to reconcile his theo¬ 
logy with the advanced type of 
mysticism in which the theory 
of ‘annihilation’ (fana) holds a 
dominant place, but scarcely 
goes to such extreme length as 
would justify us in calling him 
a pantheist. He strenuously 
resists and pronounces heretical 
the doctrine, that human perso¬ 
nality can be merged and extin¬ 
guished in the being of God. He 
compares ‘annihilation’ to burn¬ 
ing by fire, which transmutes 
the quality of all things to its 
own quality, but leaves their 
essence unchanged. He agrees 
with his spiritual director, al 
Khuttali, in adopting the theory 
of Junaid that ‘sobriety’ in the 
mystical acceptance of the term 
is preferable to ‘intoxication.’ 
He warns his readers often and 
emphatically that no Sufis, not 
even those who attained the 
highest degree of holiness, are 
exempt from the obligation of 
obeying the religious law. In 
other points, such as the excita¬ 
tion of ecstasy by music and 
singing, and the use of erotic 
symbolism in poetry, his judg¬ 
ment is more or less cautious. 
He defends al Hallaj from the 
charge of being a magian, and 
asserts that his sayings are pan¬ 
theistic only in appearance, but 
condemns his doctrine as un¬ 
sound. It is clear that he is 
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anxious to represent Sufism as 
the true interpretation of Islam, 
and it is equally certain the in¬ 
terpretation is incompatible with 
the text.” (Kashful Mahjub; 
Introduction, pp., XX, XXL) 

Shaikh Muinuddin Bin Sayyid 
Ghiasuddin 

He is the most venerated saint 
of India. He was a native of 
Sijistan, and was born in 536 
A.H. At an early age he fell 
under the spell of an enraptured 
mystic of Balkh, Shaikh Ibrahim 
Qunduzi and became a mystic. 
He renounced the world and 
went to Samarqand and Bu¬ 
khara, where he studied the 
religious sciences. Finishing 
his education, he reached Harun, 
a town of Nishapur, in search of 
a spiritual guide and became a 
disciple of Shaikh Usman 
Haruni, a famous saint of the 
Chishtiyah order. He served 
him for twenty years and after 
getting Khilajai from him, he 
set out on his travels which 
eventually brought him to 
Ajmer where he laid the founda¬ 
tion of the Chishtiyah silsilah in 
India. 

He reached Ajmer during the 
last years of the reign of Rai 
Pithaura, the Raja of the place. 
The oppressive policy of the 
Raja towards a Muslim brought 
the Shaikh into conflict with 
him. “This man has come and 
settled here,” said the Raja, “and 
talks about the unseen world.” 
On this, he remarked, “I have 
captured Pithaura alive and 
handed him over to the army of 
Islam.” It is said that a few 
days later this fate actually be¬ 
fell him. Sultan Shihabuddin 
Ghori marched against him from 
Ghazna. A decisive battle took 


place at Tarain in 1192 a.d., and 
the Raja was captured and 
executed. 

After this victory, the Sultan 
returned to Ghazna appointing 
one of his trusted slaves, Qut- 
buddin Aibak, as Sipah Salar at 
Kohram. Qutbuddin appointed 
Sayyid Hasan Mashhadi, popu¬ 
larly known as Khing Sawar 
(horse-rider) as his Amil 
(Revenue Collector) of Ajmer. 
The Amil became a great ad¬ 
mirer of the Shaikh and proved 
of great help to him in spread¬ 
ing his mission in Rajputana and 
Central India. The Shaikh died 
at the age of about ninety-seven 
years on Rajab, 6, 633 A.H. 
(1236 A.D.). 

It is clear from the above that 
Shaikh Muinuddin lived at 
Ajmer for about forty-four years 
and it was there that he laid the 
foundation of a spiritual orga¬ 
nisation which endured for long 
and inspired generations of 
Mussalmans. He is still a living 
force and the followers of his 
silsilah are to be met with in 
every town of India. But it is 
difficult to form any definite 
opinion of his work in Raj¬ 
putana. Neither the mystic re¬ 
cords nor any other book of the 
thirteenth or the fourteenth 
century give us any definite in¬ 
formation about his work and 
teachings. In spite of this, we 
can safely assume that the dis¬ 
tinctive features of the Chishti¬ 
yah silsilah owe their origin to 
him and his character and perso¬ 
nality must have created a very 
deep impression on Non-Muslim 
neighbours. In the nine hun¬ 
dred years that have passed, his 
grave has been the place of ven¬ 
eration both for Hindus and 
Muslims. Adherents of almost 
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all the religions of India assem¬ 
ble at Ajmer to celebrate his Urs 
(anniversary). 

Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar 

Kaki Bin Shaikh Kamaluddin 

Ahmed 

An inhabitant of Aush, a town 
in Mawarun-Nahr, he was the 
chief successor of Shaikh Muin- 
uddin Ajmeri. He studied the 
Holy Quran and other subjects 
with Abu Hafs, a famous teach¬ 
er of Aush. As he was mysti¬ 
cally minded, he went to Bagh¬ 
dad which was then a great 
centre of religious sciences and 
Islamic mysticism. He met 
there Shaikh Muinuddin Ajmeri 
and became his disciple and 
when the latter established him¬ 
self at Ajmer, he started for 
India, and reached Multan some¬ 
time in the early part of the 
third decade of the thirteenth 
century a.d. Staying here for 
sometime, he went to Delhi 
where ho lived and worked out 
the principles of his order. 

It seems that his fame as a 
Shaikh had preceded his appear¬ 
ance in India, and no sooner 
had he settled in Delhi than the 
people began to become his dis¬ 
ciples and Sultan Iltutmish also 
became one of his keen admir¬ 
ers. The Sultan as a token of 
regard for him, offered him the 
office of Shaikh-ul-Islam which 
he declined. He died on Mon¬ 
day, Rabi I, 14, 633 A.H. 

(November 1235 a.d.) and was 
buried near the Qutb Minar, 
Delhi. 

Though his master was the 
founder of the Chishtiyah silsi- 
lah in India, the credit for hav¬ 
ing popularised it in northern 


India belongs to him. It 
his successor, Shaikh Farid 
Masud Ganjshakr who made it 
a silsilah of all-India impor¬ 
tance. Like other Chishti mys¬ 
tics, he was fond of sima (mysti¬ 
cal song) and it was largely 
through his influence that the 
custom of holding musical festi¬ 
vals became popular in Delhi 
and other parts of the country. 

Bakhtiyar and Kaki were his 
titles. 

Shaikh Farid Masud Ganjshakr* 

Bin Qazi Kamaluddin 

Sulaiman 

He was the chief successor of 
Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar 
Kaki and ‘the illuminator’ of the 
Chishtiyah order in India. He 
was a descendant of Farrukh 
Shah, a ruler of Kabul. During 
the last days of the Saljuq 
Empire, his grand-father, Shuaib 
migrated with his family from 
their ancestral home to the 
Punjab, where he was appointed 
a Qazi of Khatwal, a town in the 
district of Multan. It was here 
that Shaikh Farid was born in 
569 A.H. (1173-4 a.d.). 

While yet a student at Khat¬ 
wal, he earned a name for him¬ 
self for his piety and religious¬ 
mindedness and had received 
the blessings of Shaikh Jalalud- 
din Tabrezi, a famous saint of 
the Suhrawardiyah order. He 
went to Multan for higher 
studies and there met Shaikh 
Bahauddin Zakariyya, the 
founder of the Suhrawardiyah 
order in India and Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki. He 
accompanied the latter to Delhi 
and became his disciple. Under 
his supervision he performed 


• This was his title. 
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many religious exercises and 
was the first and the last mystic 
of the early Chistiyah silsilah 
to go through the ordeal of the 
Chilldh’-i-Makus (the inverted 
chillah) in which the devotee is 
required to keep himself hang¬ 
ing head downward by his feet 
in a well, and to pray to God in 
this posture for forty successive 
nights from the Isha to the 
morning prayer. 

To avoid publicity he shifted 
to Hansi. When his master died 
nominating him his chief suc¬ 
cessor he returned to Delhi. He 
resided there for some days and 
becoming sick of the visitors he 
repaired to Hansi where he is 
said to have lived for twelve 
years. His public reputation 
kept on spreading nonetheless, 
and he tried to find a refuge 
from the public eye in the town 
of Ajodhan. It was in vain. His 
character and teachings drew 
public attention towards him 
and by the middle of Sultan 
Nasiruddin Mahmud’s reign he 
was an outstanding figure of all- 
India importance. He died at 
the age of ninety-five, on Mohar- 
ram 5, 664 A.H. (October 15, 
1265 A.D.) and was buried inside 
the fort of Ajodhan, now called 
Pak Pattan in the Montgomery 
District of the Punjab. 

At Ajodhan, he lived for six¬ 
teen, according to some, for 
twenty-four years. People of 
every class, creed and profession 
came to him from every part of 
the country. To everyone he 
would give an advice suited to 
his character and profession. 
There was no scarcity of pre¬ 
sents but he and his dependents 
lived in extreme poverty. When 


there was nothing to eat in his 
house, his disciples used to 
circulate his zambil (bag) and 
obtained such help as their 
neighbours would give. It was 
a red-letter day, it is said, in 
their lives when barley-bread, 
karela and salt could be had for 
dinner. Another great feature 
of his life was that he fasted 
continually during the day time. 

He was as proficient in Islamic 
mysticism as he was in Tafsir 
(commentary on the Quran), 
Hadis and literature. He im¬ 
parted instruction in these sub¬ 
jects even to those who had 
finished their higher studies. A 
thorough, extensive and accurate 
knowledge of Arabic grammar 
was one of the distinguishing 
features of his scholarship. His 
power of exposition was very 
great. It enchanted one’s very 
soul. 

As mystic, he represented the 
school of Shaikh Junaid Bagh¬ 
dadi. He denied pantheism and 
believed in theism. He put 
sahv or sobriety above sukr or 
spiritual intoxication. He advo¬ 
cated sima (mystical song) to 
evoke ecstasy, and demanded 
forgiveness instead of retalia¬ 
tion. 

Sayyid Mohammed Bin Ahmed 

Bin Ali 

He was the greatest Muslim 
saint of medieval India and is 
popularly known as ♦Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya. His grand¬ 
father, Sayyid Ali, had migrated 
from Bukhara to Budaun and 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya was 
born in the latter city, then a 
great centre of Muslim culture 
in 536 A.H. (1238 a.d.). He 


* His other two titles were Sultan-ul-Mashalkh (the sultan of saints) and 
Mahboob-Ilahi. 
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studied the Holy Quran with 
Maulana Shadi Muqarri and the 
Hidaya and the Qaduri with 
Maulana Alauddin Usuli. At 
the age of sixteen he went to 
Delhi, where he studied the 
fiqh (jurisprudence) and its 
principles with Maulana Shams- 
ul-Malik and the Hadis with 
Maulana Kamaluddin Zahid. 
Finishing his studies, he aspired 
to become a Qazi but at the 
advice of Shaikh Najibuddin 
Mutawakkil, he chose the mystic 
path. 

In his twentieth year he went 
to Ajodhan and became a dis¬ 
ciple of Shaikh Farid Masud 
Ganjshakr on Rajab 15, 655 A.H. 
(July 29, 1257 a.d.). At the 
close of the year 664 A.H. (1265 
A.D.), he paid his last visit to 
Ajodhan and his master ap¬ 
pointed him his chief successor 
and gave him a khilafat nama 
vesting him with the spiritual 
dominion of Hindustan. On his 
return to Delhi, he made Ghi- 
aspur, a village near Kailu- 
garhi, his permanent abode. 

There followed about twenty- 
two years of extremely unevent¬ 
ful life, during which his repu¬ 
tation grew steadily among the 
people of Delhi. He came to 
prominence in the beginning of 
the reign of Sultan Muizuddin 
Kaiqobad and by the middle of 
the reign of Sultan Alauddin 
Khilji he was an outstanding 
figure of a world-wide fame. He 
died on the 18th Rabi II, 725 
A.H. (April 3, 1325) and was 
buried in Delhi. 

Judged from the technical 
view-point of medieval mysti¬ 
cism, he comes nearer to the 
ideal mystic than any one else 
we know of in medieval India. 
He represents in all his teach¬ 


ings the centrist school. In 
other words, he preaches a form 
of mysticism which is compati¬ 
ble with the religious conscious¬ 
ness of the mass of the Muslims, 
and allows no compromise or 
truck with the Qazis or the ex¬ 
ternalists, no submission or 
trucking with the state. He 
condemns Hallaj and denies the 
obscure mystical sayings of 
Byazid Bistami. He insists on 
the observance of the Shariat 
but believes that a spiritual 
guide is necessary to attain to 
God. He believes in the mira¬ 
culous power of the saint but 
holds that revelations and dis¬ 
playing of miracle are an obs¬ 
tacle in the Path and firmness is 
to be found through love alone. 
He expected his successors and 
chief disciples to live on charity 
and to give away all they 
possessed. He thought that the 
possession of property was a 
hindrance in the way of spiritu¬ 
al development, but he was not 
an advocate of a life in retire¬ 
ment and renunciation. He was 
of the opinion that the true 
mystic should bear the sorrow 
of his fellow-men. To him re¬ 
nunciation meant that the 
mystic should think of God only 
and his Trust (Tawakkul) in 
God must be complete. He was 
a great advocate of sima (mysti¬ 
cal song) and himself heard it. 

He was a thorough-going paci¬ 
fist; he would not approve of 
any relation except that of love, 
good-will and kindness between 
man and man. There was no 
place for retaliation in his 
teachings and he insisted on 
forgiveness. 

He was not an author but his 
conversations embodied in the 
Fawaid-ul-Fawaid of Amir 
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Hasan Sijzi show that he had an 
accurate and extensive know¬ 
ledge of the Quran, the Hadis, 
Fiqh (jurisprudence), Sufism 
and secular sciences and was a 
charming conversationalist. His 
chief merit as a conversationalist 
was that he attracted the atten¬ 
tion of everyone and by his 
pursuasive eloquence carried 
conviction. He also possessed a 
great psychological intuition. 
Visitors of all classes came to 
him and he would talk accord¬ 
ing to the measure of their in¬ 
telligence and try to solve their 
problems with understanding 
and sympathy. 

Shaikh Alaudin Sabir 

The shrine at Piran Kalliar or 
Kalliar Shariff is next to Ajmer, 
the most popular of Muslim 
shrines. It is said to be the 
grave of Shaikh Alauddin Sabir 
to whom the Chistiyah-Sabri- 
yah branch of the Chishtiyah 
silsilah traces its origin. But 
our knowledge about him is al¬ 
most nil. Amir Khurd is the only 
writer among the contemporary 
authorities who tells us any¬ 
thing about him. He informs us 
that the Shaikh was an inhabi¬ 
tant of the town of Dikri, a 
Khalifa (successor) of Shaikh 
Farid Masud Ganjshakr, firm in 
the path of mysticism and spi- 
ritu^ self-control and a man of 
companionable character and 
pleasant countenance. 

Among the writers of the 
seventeenth century, Allah Dia, 
the author of the Siyar-ul-Aqtab, 
is the first to give a detailed 
account of his life, but his 
account is based neither on con¬ 
temporary nor on later autho¬ 
rities. According to him, he 


was the son of a sister of Shaikh 
Farid Ganjshakr and it was 
through the intercession of his 
mother that he got a khilafat 
nama for Kalliar in the present 
District of Saharanpur, U.P. He 
also tells us the curious tale of 
how his curse turned Kalliar 
into a desolated place and of the 
rediscovery of his grave by a 
Brahman. 

Shaikh Nasiruddin Mahmud* 

Chiragh-i-Delhi 

He was the last great Chishli 
mystic of India, and belonged to 
a family of immigrants to this 
country. His grand-father, Ab¬ 
dul Latif Yazdi, was born in 
Lahore; but the family migrat¬ 
ed to Oudh and Shaikh Nasir¬ 
uddin Mahmud was born there 
in 675 A.H. (1276-7 A.D.), He 
studied the Hedaya and the 
Pazudi with Maulana Abdul 
Karim Sherwani and completed 
his studies under Maulana Ifti- 
kharuddin Gilani. His relations 
wanted him to take up some 
work, but he chose the path of 
mysticism at the age of twenty- 
five and after years of prepara¬ 
tion and self-training came to 
Delhi at the age of forty-three 
and became a disciple of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya, who ap¬ 
pointed him his chief successor 
at the time of his death. After 
this he took up his residence in 
a house where his mausoleum 
now stands, prepared to face 
poverty and every kind of mis¬ 
fortunes. It was under these 
circumstances that he was 
driven into a conflict with Sul¬ 
tan Mohammed bin Tughluq. It 
is also stated that he took an 
active part in securing the acces¬ 
sion of Sultan Firoz Shah. He 


This was the title given to him by later generations. 
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remained in place of his spiri- sixteen years out of Inma and 
tual master for about thirty-two on the second occasion for 
years and a half and died on seven years. He stayed at 
Ramazan 18, 757 A.H. (Sept. 14, Basra for a long time and f^r- 
1356 A.D.) and lies buried in a formed twenty-three pilgrim- 


village near Delhi, called after 
him Chiragh-Gaon. 

Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh 
was not an author, but his con¬ 
versations found in the Khairui 
Majalis written by Hamid Qa- 
landar now show that he was a 
great scholar of the Tafsir, the 
iiadis, the Fiqh (jurispru¬ 
dence) and Arabic and Persian 
literature as well. The Mahfuzat 
also reveal the economic and 
social condition of the reigns of 
Sultan Alauddin Khilji and 
Sultan Firoz Shah. 

He possessed in a remarkable 
degree the intuitive intelligence 
(Nafs-i-Gira) of the mystics. 
Unlike his Chishti predecessors, 
he condemned Sijdah (prostra¬ 
tion) before human beings and 
hearing of Sima (mystical 
song). In other matters, he was 
the true disciple of his master 
and lived up to the highest 
standards prescribed by the 
latter — poverty and resigna¬ 
tion (Tawakkul) being the chief 
of them. 

Shaikh Salim Chishti Bin 
Shaikh Bahauddin 

He was a famous saint of the 
Chishtiyah order of the Moghul 
period. He was a descendant 
of Shaikh Farid Masud Ganj- 
shakr. He was born in 897 A.H. 
On coming to the age of discre¬ 
tion, he learned the necessary 
rules of religion and tried to 
purify his heart. He twice 
went to foreign countries and 
travelled through Arabia, Per¬ 
sia, Rume and Yemen. On the 
first occasion he remained for 


ages. On returning to Hindu¬ 
stan, he took up his residence 
on a hill near Sikri, some 
twenty-three miles from Agra 
and gave himself up to his devo¬ 
tions. He passed most of his 
days in fasting. The Afghan 
rulers, Sher Shah and Salim 
Shah, had great faith in him. 
Emperor Akbar also became a 
great believer in him. He often 
frequented his Majlis (assemb¬ 
ly) and treated him with great 
reverence and when Jahangir 
was born, Akbar named him 
Salim after the saint’s name. 
He (the Shaikh) died in 980 
A.H. (1572 A.D.) and was buried 
at Sikri. 

Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariyya 
Bin Shaikh Wajihuddin 

He was a ^eat theologian and 
a leading saint of his time, and 
was the founder of the Suhra- 
wardiyah order in India. He 
was born at Kot Karor in Mul¬ 
tan in 578 A.H. (May 6, 1182 
A.D.), where his grand-father, 
Kamaluddin Shah Qureshi com¬ 
ing from Khwarizm had settled. 

Early in life he went abroad 
and studied the intellectual 
sciences and the Hadis at 
Bukhara and Medina respective¬ 
ly. He then performed the 
pilgrimage at Mecca and went 
to Jerusalem. While he was 
returning homeward, he visited 
Baghdad and became a disciple 
of Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhr- 
wardi, the founder of the silsi- 
lah. As he had come to his 
Shaikh, after years of study, 
preparation and self-training, 
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he got a Khilafat Nama from 
him within seventeen days and 
returned to Multan. His cha¬ 
racter and teaching attracted 
the people and at the time when 
Changiz Khan’s son Chaghtai 
invaded the Upper Sind, he was 
a man of status and importance. 
He supported Sultan Iltutmish 
in his struggle for supremacy 
against Sultan Nasiruddin Qu- 
bacha, the ruler of Multan. 
After the dismissal of Najmud- 
din Sughra, he became Shaikhul 
Islam which became hereditary 
in his house. 

For a period of about forty 
years or more he sat down to 
his spiritual duties and tilled 
the “desert vineyard” of Sind. 
He was the most accessible 
saint, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of his contemporary, Shaikh 
Farid Masud Ganjshakr, in the 
country. He enjoined on his 
followers that they should 
occupy themselves mainly with 
the recitation of the Holy Quran 
and expounding of the Hadis. 
Truly speaking, to him belongs 
the credit of laying the founda¬ 
tions of which Ziauddin Barni 
calls the “Fan-i-Shaikhi” (the 
Profession of Shaikh) in th>3 
country. He was a great devo¬ 
tee and few could equal and 
none could surpass him in 
devotions and prayers. But 
his eminence as a mystic teach¬ 
er was due to his Najs-i-Gira 
—an intuitive intelligence 
that could understand, compre¬ 
hend, control and direct the 
mind of the disciples. He died 
on Safar 17, 666 A.H. (Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1267 A.D.) and was buried 
at Multan, where his tomb is 
still revered by both Muslims 
and non-Muslims. 

U 


Shaikh Jalaluddin Abul Qasim 

Tabrezi 

He was a disciple of Shaikh 
Abu Said Tabrezi. He had also 
lived for seven years with 
Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrwardi. 
He came to Northern India at 
the same time when Shaikh 
Bahauddin Zakariyya came to 
Multan. He was essentially a 
bird of passage. So long as 
strength remained in his body, 
it was difficult for him to remain 
at one place for long. Coming 
from distant Tabrez, he moved 
across the whole breadth of 
Northern India, creating a flutter 
among religious and mystic 
circles wherever he went. 

It is said that he was dis¬ 
honoured in Delhi by Najmud- 
din Sughra, the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam, and so he went to Bu- 
daun. Here he enrolled a num¬ 
ber of disciples and converted a 
Hindu robber to Islam and then 
proceeded towards Bengal. 
Making a large number of peo¬ 
ple his disciples here, he pro¬ 
ceeded further to the port of 
Deval Mahal. Here he preached 
Islam and converted a large 
number of infidels to Islam. His 
mausoleum is said to exist still 
in the port town. 

Shaikh Sharfuddin Bin Shaikh 

Yahya Maniri 

He was a famous saint of the 
Firdausiyah order. He was an 
inhabitant of Manir, a village of 
the Patna District. In his youth 
he came to Delhi and became a 
disciple of Shaikh Najibuddin 
Firdausi. It is in him in Bihar 
that the Firdausiyah silsUah 
found its fulfilment. He died 
in 782 A.H. (1300 A.D.) and hxs 
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mausoleum at Bihar Sharif, a 
sub-division of Patna District, is 
one of the most popular shrines 
in India. 

His Maktubat (letters) have 
always occupied an honourable 
place among the standard text 
books of Indo-Muslim mysti¬ 
cism. They deal with various 
mystical and religious topics. 
The large number of its manus¬ 
cripts which we come across 
testify to its popularity through¬ 
out the middle ages. The inner 
evidence of the Maktubat tells 
us, unfortunately, nothing about 
the author or the person to 
whom they are addressed. The 
total number of the letters dif¬ 
fers in various manuscripts. 

The Madan-ul-Mani is a col¬ 
lection of his conversations. It 
is a discourse on Sufism and 
Shariat. This reveals his pro¬ 
ficiency in the religious sciences 
but he does not give us anything 
new. His ideas are borrowed 
and he adheres to the traditions 
and doctrines of the past mys¬ 
tics. But his Maktubat and the 
Madan-ul-Mani show that he 
attached much significance tc 
the theory of the classification 
of saints originated by Shaikh 
Hakim Ali Tirmizi. 

Saiyid Mohammed Khizri Bin 

Sayyid Yusuf Budh Waisi 

Saiyid Mohammed was a 
famous saint and the first Indian 
Muslim to claim to be the pro¬ 
mised Imam Mehdi. He was 
born at Jaunpur in 1443 a.d. At 
the age of five he went to school, 
and when he grew to manhood 
he was able to confound the 
divines of Hindustan. In his 
youth he followed the profession 
.of arms; Jle left hi? bQiRe fgr 
Bihar and joined Husain Shah 


Sharqi after the latter had 
quitted Jaunpur and had fixed 
up his residence in Bihar. He 
fought there with Raja Dalip 
Singh of Tirhut and killed him. 
Then he went to Gujerat where 
he was received by Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Begada. He then went to 
Mecca. Here he proclaimed 
himself the promised Imam 
Mehdi and returned to Ahmed- 
abad where he took up his resi¬ 
dence in the mosque of Taj 
Khan, son of Salar. In 1497 a.d. 
he declared publicly that he was 
Imam Mehdi. This and his 
eloquent preaching attracted the 
people and most of them accept¬ 
ed his Mehdaviship. It is said 
that he was subject to spiritual 
ecstasy and his doctrines were 
beyond the comprehension of 
the common people. 

His growing popularity arous¬ 
ed the jealousy of the external¬ 
ists of Ahmedabad. They 
issued a fatwa against him. He 
then retired to Patan, in the 
neighbourhood of which he 
again proclaimed his Mehdavi¬ 
ship. A large number of 
people, high and low, accepted 
his tenets and flocked to his resi¬ 
dence. This infuriated the 
Ulema of Patan. They set about 
to kill him. But before their 
arrival, he departed for Hindu¬ 
stan and subsequently for 
Khorasan and died in the vici¬ 
nity of Farah in 1505 a.d. 

After his death, his disciples 
dispersed, some came back to 
Gujerat, while others remained 
in Khorasan. Those who re¬ 
turned to Gujerat were perse¬ 
cuted and executed by Sultan 
Muzaffar II. But the adherents 
of .Saiyyid Mohammed are still 
to be found in.. Gujerat, Hyde¬ 
rabad (Deccan) and Palanpur. 
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Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi Bin 

Shaikh Abdul Ahmad 

He is generally known as the 
Mujaddi-i-Alf-i-Sani (the Re- 
newer of Islam of the second 
millennium of the Islamic era). 
He was a great theologian, a 
leading saint and a great reform¬ 
er of his age. He was born in 
Sirhind in 971 A.H. He received 
his early education at his home 
and studied Tafsir, Hadis and 
Philosophy at Agra. In Islamic 
mysticism he was a disciple and 
Khalifa of his father who be¬ 
longed to the Chishtiyah and the 
Suhrawardiyah orders. He had 
also received Khilafat Nama 
from Shaikh Baqi-Billah (972- 
1012 A.H.), the founder of the 
Naqshabandiyah silsilah in 
India. 

At the time of his advent, the 
Muslim society was in the most 
deplorable condition. A per¬ 
verted form of Sufism had taken 
complete possession of the Mus¬ 
lim heart. A Pantheistic Deity 
had taken the place of the Mono¬ 
theistic, Personal, Transcendant 
God of Islam. The Shariat had 
lost its hold on the Sufis who 
had created code of their own. 
The theologians had made Fiqh 
(jurisprudence), instead of the 
Quran and the Hadis, their 
only source of knowledge. They 
had become worldly and 
quarrelled among themselves 
for worldly success. This had 
afforded an opportunity to Akbar 
and his courtiers to establish a 
religion of their own. Every 
true Muslim had begun to think 
that Islam was undone in India. 

An inner voice urged Shaikh 
Ahmad to revive Islam. Hence, 
his call was “back to Moham- 
med”'(be peace upon him). He 


spread his disciples all over 
India and even sent them 
abroad, to preach Islam and to 
emphasise the Ittiha-i-Sunnat 
(follow the example of the Pro¬ 
phet). He despatched letters to 
men of eminence explaining the 
truths of Islam and the impor¬ 
tance of the Ittiha-i-Sunnat. 
He enrolled the great nobles cf 
the Imperial Court as his disci¬ 
ples and used them in bringing 
about a change in their circle 
and influencing the Emperor. 
He also made Jahangir to agree 
to enforce the Shariat. Thus, 
he brought the Muslim Kingdom 
of India back to Islam and in¬ 
duced the theologians, to study 
the Quran and the Hadis. 

In Sufism he revolutionised 
the doctrine of the Muslim 
mystics and brought them round 
to the Ittiha-i-Sunnat. He ex¬ 
plored many higher stages yet 
untraversed and unknown to his 
predecessors and undermined 
the whole structure of Sufism in 
its very foundation, viz., its 
pantheism. He differentiated 
sainthood from prophethood. 
He denounced the widely accep¬ 
ted pantheistic conception of 
Tauhid known as Wahdat-i- 
Wajud or Tauhid4~Wajudi 
(Unityism). According to him 
the experience of Wahdat-i- 
Wajud is not objective, it is 
subjective, it is merely WahdaU 
i-Shuhud (apparent identity). 
He was also the first saint to 
condemn Sima (audition), danc¬ 
ing, ecstasy, prostration before 
one’s spiritual guide, the wor¬ 
ship of saints and shrines and 
illuminating the tombs of saints. 

He died at the age of sixty- 
three and was buried at Sirhind. 

His teachings are mainly em¬ 
bodied in a series of letters 
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which were collected in his life¬ 
time and are now published in 
three big volumes. 

It may be added here that his 
conception of Tauhid is consi¬ 
dered to be in consonance with 
the religious consciousness and 
is based on his mystic experi¬ 
ence. Further in his quest, he 
is said to have attained the stage 
of Abdiyat (servitude) which is 
higher than all stages. His call 
“back to Mohammed” (be peace 
on him) and his attempt to 
banish the pantheistic and here¬ 
tical practices from Sufism had 
a far-reaching effect. They 
paved the way for Shah Wali- 
ullah and the movement which 
was started by Saiyyid Ahmad 
Barelvi and Shah Ismail Sha- 
heed. 

Ahmad Bin Abdur Rahim 

He is commonly known as 
Shah Wali-ullah. He was a 
great theologian, reformer and 
mystic of his time. He was 
born in Delhi in 1114 A.H. (1703 
A.D.) and was educated there 
especially under his father and 
Maulana Abul Fazal. In Sufism 
he was a disciple and vice¬ 
regent of his father who had re¬ 
ceived Khilafat from all the 
leading orders of his time. In 
1143 A.H. he went on pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca and after per¬ 
forming the Hajj he returned to 
Delhi in 1145 A.H. Thereafter, 
he lived in Delhi teaching and 
writing books. He established 
Ihe first school in India to teach 
Hadis and has left a heap of 
literature on Tafsir, Hadis, 
Fiqh, Sufism and History. He 
also translated the Quran into 
Persian. 

Altheugh a formative canon 
lawyer of a high rank, he yet 


deposed fiqh (jurisprudence) 
from the position it had usurp¬ 
ed. He dealt similarly with the 
intellectual subtleties of Kalam 
and specially denounced the 
tendency to make the faith of 
the masses a structure of logi¬ 
cally demonstrated articles 
(aqaid). He rejected taqlid 
and insisted on ijtihad. In this 
he followed Imam Ghazzali. He 
also tried to base philosophy 
purely on the basis of Islam and 
to reconcile the differences 
found in fiqh and Sufism. On 
the positive side he continued 
the work of Shaikh Ahmad Mu- 
jaddid Alf-i-Sani and gave 
Ittiba-i-Sunnat a firm standing 
in Muslim orthodoxy. In this 
he marks the second great 
epoch of development in the re¬ 
ligious life of the Muslims of 
India. He held that the basis of 
all religious certainty was the 
study of the Quran and the 
Hadis. This led him to arouse 
men to religion and lead them 
back to the old ways. He also 
gave a new idea of the philoso¬ 
phical, social, religious and cul¬ 
tural organisation of Islam. His 
influence was responsible for 
the stimulation of free enquiry, 
intellectual life and the move¬ 
ment which was started by 
Saiyyid Ahmad Barelvi and 
Shah Ismail Shaheed. 

In Sufism he differed from 
most of the mystics of his time. 
He held that there was no dif¬ 
ference between Wahdat-ul- 
Wujud and Wahdat-ul-Shuhud 
(unityism and identical appar- 
entism); that both meant really 
the same thing; the differences 
between the two were verbal. 
Similarly, he was of the opinion 
that there was no real*^jon- 
tbe chain at tht 
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^Isilahs; that the meeting of 
Shaikh Hasan Basri with Haz- 
rat Ali was not certain and there 
was no proof of it; the stage of 
jana could not be attained 
through a silsilah; that Shariat 
was necessary for Tariqat 
(Path) and Sufism. 

Above all, he was a bitter 
enemy of innovations (bidaat). 
He condemned mystical ecstasy, 
offering sacrifices to one besides 
God, pilgrimage to the tombs of 
saints, celebration of Mohar- 
ram and Shab-i-barat and con¬ 
sidered seeking help from the 
dead saints a greater sin than 
that of murder and fornication. 

He died in 1176 A.H. (1763 
A.D.) and lies buried in Delhi. 

Among his works the most 
important, are Hujjat-ul-Balgha, 
Izalat-ul-Khafa and Tafhimat-i- 
Ilahia. 

Saiyyid Ahmad Bin Saiyyid 

Mohammed Irfan 

He was the greatest religious 
reformer that the Muslim na¬ 
tion in India has ever produced 
and its leading saint. 

He was born at Rae Bareli in 
Oudh in 1201 A.H. (1786 A.D.) 
He was educated there and in 
Delhi. Early in life he went to 
Lucknow in search of an em¬ 
ployment. But the city had no 
job for him and he went to 
Delhi where he became a dis¬ 
ciple of Shah Abdul Aziz, a 
worthy son of Shah Wali-ullah. 
He made a remarkable progress 
under his spiritual guide and 
soon attained the stage of fana. 
His reputation spread far and 
wide. Maulana Abdul Hai 
and Shah Ismail Shaheed, emi¬ 
nent relatives of Shah Abdul 
Aziz, became his disciples. From 


every part of the present United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh in¬ 
vitations came to him. He went 
to the people, made them his 
disciples, instructed them to 
follow Kitab-wa-Sunnat, — the 
Quran and the Tradition- 
example of the Prophet, — 
attach themselves exclusively to 
the Prophet, purge the Muslim 
society from the heretical and 
pantheistic practices and inno¬ 
vations and make efforts to 
revive Islam. 

His teaching and preaching 
won conspicuous success. 
People from every part of India 
gathered around him. His 
teaching and training converted 
them into a body of honest, 
truthful, sincere, self-sacrificing, 
fearless. God-fearing, well-dis¬ 
ciplined and obedient servants 
of Allah. But his experience 
and the condition of Muslims 
under the Sikhs in the Punjab 
soon convinced him that sermon, 
teaching, self-purification and 
enrolment of disciples would not 
remedy the evils from which the 
Muslim nation suffered. He 
earnestly felt and believed that 
a purely Islamic State was 
necessary to revive and regene¬ 
rate the Muslims. This led him 
to make preparations for Jihad. 
At first he martially organised 
his followers as a body of soldi¬ 
ers ready at the command of 
their spiritual guide to lay 
down their lives for the sake of 
God, equipped with moral and 
social virtues and religious zeal. 

In the midst of this prepara¬ 
tion, however, he went on pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca on Shawwal 
I, 1236 A.H. Leaving Rae Ba¬ 
reli, he passed on his way 
through numerous towns and 
cities, visiting places, enrolling 
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disciples, extirpating innova¬ 
tions and pantheistic usages, 
turning sinners into saints, 
sending missionaries to Tibet 
and converting Hindus to Islam. 
Advancing thus like a victor 
who subdues his opponents and 
receives homages from his adhe¬ 
rents, he reached Mecca in 
Shaban, 1237 A.H. He per¬ 
formed the Hajj, visited Medina, 
made disciples and returned to 
Rae Bareli on Shaban 29, 1239 
A.H. Now he gave himself up 
to the preparation of the Jihad. 
He sent his senior disciples like 
Maulana Abdul Hai and Shah 
Ismail Shaheed to different parts 
of the country to preach for 
Jihad. Men, money, arms and 
ammunitions poured in. Horses 
also came to him. He trained 
his men and started with them 
for the frontier in the beginning 
of the year 1241 A.H. On his 
way, he passed through Tonk, 
Sind, Qandhar, Ghazni and 
Kabul and reached Peshawar 
probably in the beginning of the 
year 1942 A.H. From Nau- 
shera he sent an ultimatum 
to the Sikh ruler of La¬ 
hore. This resulted in the 
battle of Akurah on Jamadi I, 
20, 1242 A.H. The Sikhs suffer¬ 
ed defeat. After this victory 
the army elected Saiyyid Ahmad 
as the Imam of the Millat on 
Jamadi II, 12, 1242 A.H., and his 
name was read in the Khutba of 
Friday prayers. This was fol¬ 
lowed by many skirmishes and 
in every one of them the Sikhs 
sustained defeat. But the es¬ 
tablishment of the Divine King¬ 
dom alienated the people of 
Peshawar. They and their chiefs 
deserted the army of Saiyyid 
Ahmad. This weakened the 
position of the crusaders and 
they were besieged in Balakot. 


The Sikhs attacked them with 
an overwhelming force. They 
suffered defeat and a large num¬ 
ber of them, including Saiyyid 
Ahmad and Shah Ismail died as 
martyrs on Ziqad 24, 1246 A.H. 

After the death of Saiyyid 
Ahmad, his disciples and follow¬ 
ers dispersed, some went to 
Sathana, while others settled in 
Tonk. Those who settled in 
Sathana grew in numbers and 
importance. Their followers 
and descendants made war 
against the British and their 
influence still exists in the 
frontier and the tribal areas. 

Saiyyid Ahmad also revolu¬ 
tionised the mystic doctrine. He 
expounded a new doctrine 
which fundamentally differed 
from the accepted one. He 
purged Sufism of many of those 
extraneous elements which had 
become attached to it through 
its long history. He set up a 
new method which he called the 
prophetical method. The other 
methods, according to him, were 
the mystical methods. His me¬ 
thod requires a mystic at first to 
confirm all his actions strictly 
to the laws given by the Pro¬ 
phet, and only then to devote to 
Zikr and Fikr, remembrance and 
contemplation. The Zikr con¬ 
sists in reciting the Quran offer¬ 
ing the prayers which the Pro¬ 
phet had offered, while the Fikr 
is to contemplate on the good¬ 
ness, and grace of God, to make 
our will wholly subordinate to 
the will of God and to realise 
His omnipotence at every mo¬ 
ment etc. This method also 
enjoins upon a mystic to banish 
all innovations and heretical 
and pantheistic practices and to 
do social services to fellow- 
beings. 
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CROM time immemorial wo- 
*■ men’s field of activities has 
been considered the home and 
what immediately pertains to it. 
Though there have been women 
throughout the ages who have 
taken their place amongst men 
and poets, writers, statesmen and 
even as soldiers, administrators 
and rulers, these were definitely 
regarded as exceptions. Women 
as a class were not trained or 
given facilities to be anything 
else but good wives and mothers. 
It is the special feature of the 
twentieth century that women 
en masse have been admitted to 
what were regarded as men’s 
special perquisites up till now. 
Not only the exceptional ones, 
but every woman is now given 
the opportunity and is regarded 
to have the right to be educat¬ 
ed in the same way as man, to 
enter exactly the same profes¬ 
sions as man and make her in¬ 
fluence felt in all the spheres of 
life. 

During the past hundred years 
or so the women of India had 
been reduced to such a state of 
backwardness as history had 
not witnessed before. It was true 
that home was always regard¬ 
ed as women’s only legitimate 
sphere of influence but home 


itself had not been reduced to 
such narrow confines as it did 
now. Increasing severities of 
purdah made the life of women 
of India that of virtual prison¬ 
ers and made it an extremely 
cramped one. She could take 
part in no sort of amusement or 
intellectual activity of any kind. 
Soirees and salons were bereft 
of her civilising influence. Even 
Fine Arts for which she has so 
far been regarded to have spe¬ 
cial aptitude—its doors were 
closed upon her. In short there 
was very little left for her to 
do or be. 

It was when they reached 
this stage of complete segrega¬ 
tion and mental starvation that 
India came in contact with the 
West and emancipation of wo¬ 
men in India began as one of the 
many things that were brought 
into Indian social life by its con¬ 
tact with the Occidental civil¬ 
isation. In this way women’s 
movement in India has luckily 
escaped the sex antagonism 
which had characterised this 
movement in the West espe¬ 
cially in England. Bitter and 
strong opposition there has 
been to the emancipatiion, edu¬ 
cation and coming out of pur¬ 
dah of Muslim woman but the 
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opposition has been as to all 
things western, not the opposi¬ 
tion of men to women. In fact 
the earliest champions of wo¬ 
men’s emancipation 'have been 
men. These social reformers 
who realised that India could 
not take her place amongst the 
civilised countries of the world 
unless education was common 
and modern scientific know¬ 
ledge, available and applied to 
every day life, advocated that 
women be freed from the 
.shackles of purdah and given 
every opportunity to improve 
their lot. It is only now in 
very recent years that a slight 
antagonism is beginning to be 
felt between men and women, 
the cause being chiefly eco¬ 
nomic, for women entering in 
large numbers men’s professions 
has caused further overcrowding 
in an already overcrowded 
market. 

Indian women have been real¬ 
ly rather lucky. Their fight for 
emancipation has been fought 
mostly by men, and by women 
of the West. Once the right to 
enter such exclusive professions 
as law, medicine and even grace 
the judge’s bench, enter an en¬ 
gineer’s workshop or the sanc¬ 
tum of a scientist’s laboratory 
was conceded to women in 
Europe, it automatically was 
conceded to her in India too. So 
the distance from Purdah to 
Parliament has been traversed 
in a very short time indeed. 
While there remain thousands of 
women in India completely illi¬ 
terate and unciware of what is 
going on outside their four 
walls, there are Indian women 
)vho are leading international 
political and cultural conferen¬ 
ces, there are Indian women 


sitting in legislatures, becoming 
Ministers, Presidents of Coun¬ 
cils— to say nothing of profes¬ 
sors, doctors and lawyers. 

The emancipation of women 
in India probably has been 
achieved too suddenly and will 
require some years for the 
modern Indian women to achieve 
a proper balance. This accounts 
for the rather heady behaviour 
of the modern Indian girl which 
is causing so much worry and 
pain to orthodox opinion. They 
fear that liberty for women will 
mean licence, and once not for¬ 
cibly confined to their homes 
they are going to lose every in¬ 
terest in them. These people 
should realise that freedom does 
not influence or change charac¬ 
ter, it merely gives each charac¬ 
ter the chance to develop ac¬ 
cording to its own bent; and 
those girls who are the orna¬ 
ments of cocktail bars and dance 
halls, even behind the purdah 
were the kind that spent their 
days lounging on luxurious 
divans, chewing pan and gos¬ 
siping. It is that kind that be¬ 
comes the modern Jaz-fiend and 
cocktail drinker. The serious 
woman of the past who ruled 
her house with firmness and 
brought up her children with 
care, who was a great help and 
standby to all the neighbours, 
that kind given greater scope 
for her administrative abilities 
and capability for leadership be¬ 
comes and will become the 
power that will try to reduce the 
galling poverty, the appalling 
state of medical relief and 
hundred and one ills of India’s 
social and political life. 

The movement of women’s 
emancipation in Europe even is 
only about thirty years old. The 
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movement even for women’s lit¬ 
eracy in India is about seventy- 
six years old or so. It could be 
said to have begun when Dr. 
Nazir Ahmad wrote the first 
books for girls and women in 
1869, and when in the year 1888 
Mohammedi Begum from Lahore 
started a woman’s own paper 
“Tahzeeb-un-Niswan.” These 
two things could be said to he¬ 
rald the woman’s movement in 
India. Nothing more than lite¬ 
racy for women was envisaged 
by these pioneers but at that 
time in Europe already educated 
women were struggling for 
equal rights with men; and 
when they won their victory in 
1921, Indian woman hardly yet 
literate came in for her share of 
the privileges wrested from men 
by her sisters in the West, and 
so in India today we have the 
spectacle of women still un¬ 
educated and in purdah on the 
one hand and on the other of 
women in the forefront of poli¬ 
tical life. Women’s movement 
in India got entwined with the 
women’s emancipation move¬ 
ment in England, and it be¬ 
came greatly influenced by the 
political ferment in India. Both 
these things accelerated the 
pace of women’s emancipation 
in this country and brought 
her more quickly into the arena 
of public life than it would 
have been possible otherwise. 

These very briefly are the 
factors that have contributed 
to the Indian women, only 
four or five decades ago com¬ 
pletely cut off from the outer 
world, today entering every field 
and sphere of activity and doing 
remarkably well in it. I have 
barely pointed out the currents 
and cross-currents that have re¬ 


tarded or helped this great 
movement, that have contribut¬ 
ed to the special problems that 
confront her and that have made 
her job in some cases easier and 
in others more difficult than that 
of her sisters in the West. 

Hers has not been an easy 
task, but she has not acquitted 
herself too badly as we can see 
if we try to estimate her con¬ 
tribution in various fields of 
activity. 

WOMEN WRITERS 

Women’s literacy movement, 
I have said earlier, could be said 
to have begun from the time Dr. 
Nazir Ahmad wrote his 
“Miratul-Uruse” and Moham¬ 
medi Begum started “Tahzeeb- 
un-Niswan.” The starting of 
this paper was certainly a land¬ 
mark in the lives of Muslim 
women in India. It was the 
very first time that they had a 
paper of their own which gave 
them opportunities of express¬ 
ing their thoughts and ideas, 
and it is surprising what good 
use the women made of this 
opportunity. After all the first 
readers and contributors to 
“Tahzeeb - un - Niswan” were 
women who had had no educa¬ 
tion worth the name and yet 
within the first few years of its 
start '‘Tahzeeb-un-Niswan” pro¬ 
duced a whole crop of writers 
who wrote essays, poems, short 
stories and novels. 

Their work looked upon from 
our modern standard now ap¬ 
pears wooden and didactic, 
the treatment of character su¬ 
perficial and conventional, their 
plots weak and badly cons¬ 
tructed, but when we re¬ 
member that these novels, 
essays and stories were written 
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by women who probably had 
not left their homes, had never 
seen or talked to a foreigner, 
had never read anything more 
than the few religious text¬ 
books then available for girls 
and perhaps surreptitiously a 
few of those forbidden roman¬ 
ces, their achievement seems 
remarkable. These women 
writers certainly had a great 
gift of words, their books 
can even today be read with 
pleasure for the sake of the 
beauty of their language. They 
were not scholars so their writ¬ 
ing is naturally free from any 
pedantry and flows easily and 
naturally. Besides their gift of 
words these writers had a pas¬ 
sionate desire to reform the evils 
of society and, particularly, save 
women from the multitude of 
social ills they were suffering 
from. There was real passion 
in the way these women advo¬ 
cated the cause of their sex. 

Most of the writers of this 
period have now been complete¬ 
ly forgotten; their works are not 
available; their popularity has 
completely vanished; but two 
whole generations of girls were 
brought upon the works of 
these women writers. 

Mohammedi Begum herself 
was a prolific writer who wrote 
many books on household arts, 
crafts, etiquette, codes of social 
behaviour as well as two full 
length novels “Sharif Beti” and 
“Safia Begum” one novelette 
“Ajkal” and translated one of 
Maupassant’s short stories and 
called it “Chandan Har.” Mrs. 
Nazir Saiyid Haider, perhaps the 
only writer of their group still 
amongst us, wrote several novels 
“Akhtar Unnisa Begum,” “Ahi 


Mazluman,” “Harman Naseeb,” 
“Suriya,” “Jan Baz,” “Najma” 
and many short stories and 
essays as well. Abbasi Begum, 
though a prolific writer of essays 
and sketches amounting to short 
stories, has written only one full 
length novel “Zohra Begum.” 
Mrs. Khadiv Jung from Hyder¬ 
abad, writer of renown of this 
period, also wrote one novel 
“Anwari Begum” and Begum 
Shah Nawaz who later achieved 
so much distinction and fame in 
the field of politics also is the 
author of a now forgotten novel 
called “Husnara Begum.” Mrs. 
Humayun Mirza is also of this 
group of writers and has several 
books to her credit. 

Of course when I say novels 
in regard to the works of these 
women, it is by stretching the 
meaning of a novel to include a 
narrative story of any kind. 
The works of these women 
perhaps cannot by the strict 
canons of literary criticism be 
called novel proper. But they 
had immense popularity in 
their time and fostered lite¬ 
rary taste among the next 
generation and as such are 
entitled to a place of honour. 

Today there are great num¬ 
bers of averagely good writers 
but few whose style and sub¬ 
ject matter marks them out 
for special attention. Mrs. Hi jab 
Imtiyazali whose pseudo-roman- 
tic style and a capacity for 
creating tense and surcharged 
atmosphere had an immense 
vogue in the thirties, but her 
popularity has waned in face 
of the robust realism of Ismat 
Chughatai. 

Ismat is the most brilliant 
short-story writer in Urdu not 
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only among women but there 
are none who can excel her 
amongst the men either. She 
has dared realism of a kind not 
attempted by any writer yet 
and her tense and vigorous 
language matches her subject 
matter. 

Rashida Zafar has made a 
similar realistic approach to the 
social problems and her small 
volume of stories entitled 
“Aurat aur Dusre Afsane” is as 
revolutionary as anything Ismat 
has written since. But she 
did not follow up that pro¬ 
mising volume with anything 
else. 

Recently to appear and yet 
unnoticed is Sultana Qazia. In 
the last two years she has 
written some brilliantly fiery 
and terrifyingly outspoken arti¬ 
cles. The series called “Aurat 
ka Rona’' and the series entitled 
“Ghulami” are entirely revo¬ 
lutionary in concept and advo¬ 
cate a point of view not dared 
to be penned by a woman 
yet. She is sure of becoming a 
front rank writer if she keeps 
up the promise of these essays. 

POETS 

Mussalmans of India have for 
ever been the devotees of the 
poetic muse. It can be said 
about them that “they lisped in 
numbers because numbers 
came.” A knowledge of pro¬ 
sody and versification has been 
the part and parcel of the 
education of every middle and 
upper middle class Muslim boy. 
Women and girls though de¬ 
being affected by the poetic 
atmosphere of their home and 
there are records of women, 
who hardly could read, com¬ 


posing, understanding and 
criticising poetry most intelli¬ 
gently. With this background 
it was only natural that with 
the very beginning of literacy 
women should immediately 
begin to write verses; and in 
the pages of “Tahzeeb-un- 
Niswan” as well as in “Ismat 
Khatoon” and other subsequent 
papers, that came out in the 
wake of women’s literacy 
movement, we see yards and 
yards of poetry by women. 
Here again a terrific command 
of the language and ease in 
composition and grip of pro¬ 
sody and laws of versification 
is shown. Verses themselves 
are not of very high poetic 
merit but the machinery of 
composing poetry has certainly 
been grasped. One sees so 
many poems of such excellent 
merit in the old numbers of 
these magazines that it is diffi¬ 
cult to know which of them to 
choose out for special mention. 
None of the authors seems to 
have achieved enough distinc¬ 
tion to have been remembered 
now after 30 or 40 years. 
Zahida Khatoon Sherwani, the 
talented daughter of Nawab 
Sir Muzamimullah Khan of 
Aligarh, v/as the most well- 
known poet from 1914 till her 
premature death in 1922. Her 
poems have been published in 
a volume called “Firdaus-i- 
Takhaiul.” They cover a wide 
range of subjects and show 
great poetic worth. Much of 
what she wrote, however, still 
remains unpublished, especi¬ 
ally her Persian verses which 
showed remarkable command of 
the language. Bakshi Begum 
and Manju Begum were fairly 
well known poetesses in the 
early twentieth century but no 
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collected volume of their work 
is available. In the present- 
day the most well-known poe¬ 
tess is Khurshed Ara Be^m. 
She has been writing for the 
last 20 years and more but has 
unfortunately brought out no 
collected edition of her work 
yet. There is the polish and 
maturity of the old school of 
poetry in her composition. The 
same characteristic distinguishes 
the work of Rabiha Pinhan, an¬ 
other distinguished poetess of 
today. Among the moderns can 
be named Saha Shamim Malhi- 
abadi, and young Sahab Qazal- 
bash — both these women write 
gfiazah. Their work differs from 
the earlier women poets in hav¬ 
ing greater freedom of expres- 
.sion. They have the courage to 
write gliazals in its accepted 
phraseology and choose the 
subjects earmarked for it but so 
far avoided by women as not 
suitable for them. 

Miss. Mumtaz Shah Nawaz is 
the only Muslim woman poet 
who writes in English, but her 
poetry has all the langour and 
charm of an Urdu ghazal. She 
appears to have forsaken the 
Muses of late but I hope that 
she will return to them soon. 

A very large amount of excel¬ 
lent poetry continues to be 
written by a number of women. 
Though their work does not 
show enough distinctive qua¬ 
lity to secure for them a 
prominent place in the literary 
world, yet it indicates mastery 
of language women have got 
in spite of a very few years 
of education behind them. 

EDUCATIONISTS 

What is called the Renais¬ 
sance movement of the Mus- 


salmans of India was charac¬ 
terised in its early days with 
a passionate advocacy of edu¬ 
cation. Sir Syed and his group 
could be said to have launch¬ 
ed a crusade for western edu¬ 
cation for Mussalmans and the 
Muslim University Aligarh is 
a living embodiment of his 
struggle. The Women’s move¬ 
ment started with the same sort 
of passionate advocacy of educa¬ 
tion and those who can be 
called pioneers of this move¬ 
ment were all keen educa¬ 
tionists. Nearly every educated 
woman of the early twentieth 
century tried to do whatever 
she could to further the cause 
of education among her sex. 
Innumerable little efforts were 
made throughout the length and 
breadth of India to start schools, 
magazines, societies and groups 
for furthering education among 
women. Few of them remain 
till this day to bear testimony to 
the efforts of their creators. 
But they did cause a stir and 
did help to popularise the idea 
of female education. 

In Aligarh we have the first 
Muslim Women’s College, the 
result of the life-work of 
Begum Abdullah, helped, en¬ 
couraged and advised by her 
husband Sheikh Abdullah, a 
great champion of female edu¬ 
cation himself. This college 
started in 1906 as a small 
daily primary school. In 1914 
it became a residential board¬ 
ing school. In 1915 three girls 
from it appeared for the Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle Examination 
and in * 1921 it sent girls up 
for the Matric. By 1924 it 
had become an Intermediate 
College and now it has B.A. 
as well as B.T. classes and is 
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affiliated to the University for 
M.A. lectures. This is the only 
residential Muslim girls' school 
and college, and can certainly 
be regarded as a great achieve¬ 
ment of Begum Abdullah who 
died in August, 1939. 

Begum Abdullah was a re¬ 
markable person. To her cour¬ 
age and selfless work for over 
30 years the school owes its 
existence. She gave it unstint-- 
ingly her time and energy. 
Once she had started the school 
she devoted her life to it en¬ 
tirely. The prejudice with which 
girls’ education was viewed 
by the Muslims was overcome 
only by the fact that Begum 
Abdullah saw that the critics 
could find nothing in her school 
to object to. Her surveillance 
over the girls was such as 
to meet with the approval of 
the most orthodox parents and 
it gradually broke down their 
prejudice. 

Today there are 270 girls in 
the College and 325 girls in 
the High School. There are 
more than 300 girls educated 
from this college doing work 
all over North India. This is 
the only college in North India 
owed its existence to indivi¬ 
dual efforts. In Lahore and in 
various towns of the U. P. 
schools were started for 
women’s education. Some could 
not weather the storm, some 
have got affiliated with Gov¬ 
ernment schools that started 
later but none have gone on 
steadily growing and reaching 
the stage of a full-fledged col¬ 
lege. 

In Calcutta, however, there 
are three or four flourishing 
girls’ schools started by pio» 


neers of women’s education. 
Sakhawat Memorial Girls’ 
School, started in 1913 by Mrs. 
Sakhawat Husain in memory 
of her husband, is now a 
High School preparing girls 
for Matriculation. It is the 
most popular of the girls’ 
school in Calcutta and is run 
most competently. Mrs. Sakha¬ 
wat Husain died in 1932. She 
was one of those quiet steady 
workers who do actual good 
without coming in for a great 
deal of publicity of gaining 
much applause or recognition 
for the work they do. She 
started a school on a very 
small way and brought it up 
to the Matriculation standard 
by her own single-handed 
effort. She started a sort of 
women’s association for social 
and educational work as well, 
and its meetings together with 
the meetings in connection 
with the activities of the 
school, were the first to bring 
purdah women of Calcutta to¬ 
gether, to give them an op¬ 
portunity of exchanging and 
receiving new ideas and create 
some sort of a civic cons¬ 
ciousness amongst them. Mrs. 
Sakhawat Husain when she 
died had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the work she 
had started was well estab¬ 
lished and would go on deve¬ 
loping after her. 

In 1913 was started another 
girls’ school in Calcutta by 
Khujasta Akhtar Banu Suhra- 
wardia Begum. It has not 
reached High School standard 
yet owing to the early death 
of its founder though each 
year it prepares few girls for 
the Matriculation Examination 
as private students. Situated 
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in the north of Calcutta which 
is a predominantly Hindu area, 
this is the only school that 
caters for Mussalman girls. 
Khujasta Akhtar Banu Suhra- 
wardia Begum also founded a 
girls’ school in Midnapur in 
Bengal. It is a flourishing 
middle school now. Khujasta 
Akhtar Banu Suhrawardia 
Begum was a very eminent 
educationist as well as a writer 
and speaker of great renown 
of her time. She was the first 
Muslim woman to pass the 
Senior Cambridge examination. 
She was a great Persian 
scholar and was appointed 
examiner in Persian in M.A. 
by the Calcutta University. Her 
example and effort did much 
to popularise women’s educa¬ 
tion in Bengal. 

Shamsia Begum, a member of 
the royal family of Oudh, 
started a school in Matiaburj 
which is a suburb of Calcutta. 
It is now a flourishing school 
and fulfils great need, being the 
only school of its kind in 
that area. 

A girls’ school was started 
by Mrs. H. A. Hakam in 
1936. This school during the 
war years has been evacuated 
out of Calcutta and it is hoped 
that on its return it will soon, 
become a High School and ful¬ 
fil the increasing demand of 
schools for Muslim girls. 

Starting a school and bring¬ 
ing it up to Secondary or 
High school standard involves 
a terrific amount of work and 
dealing with red tape. So it is 
a matter of no small credit 
that these women, every one 
of them strictly in purd^ and 
■re^tri^ted by all its .attendant 


handicaps, struggled along and 
achieved the success that they 
did. Of late years Government 
itself realised the need for girls' 
schools, and many colleges 
and schools are being opened 
all over India. Whether it is 
this or whether it is that, the 
early fire has died out. One 
does not see so many Muslim 
women trying to further the 
cause of education amongst 
their own sex with the cru¬ 
sading ardour that marks the 
efforts of these pioneers. 

UNIVERSITY WOMEN 

Thanks to the efforts of these 
passionate advocates of women’s 
education and because they 
created such an enthusiasm and 
desire for it, one sees a very 
large number of graduates and 
women with high academic 
qualifications among Muslim 
women now. 

In North India I think Miss 
Khadija Firozuddin was the first 
to take her M.A. from the Pun¬ 
jab University in the year 1924. 
She is now the Inspectoress 
of Schools, Punjab, and has 
served on several educational 
committees and boards. She 
has been followed by such a 
host of girls and women in the 
Punjab that it is impossible 
to recall the names of all but 
it would not be an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that in that pro¬ 
vince in the upper middle 
class families every other girl 
is a graduate. In the U. P, 
the first to take high academic 
degrees were the daughters 
of that great educationist, 
Begum Abdullah. Her eldest 
daughter Rashida Abdullah 
qualified as a doctor. Her 
second daughter Khatoon Ab- 
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dullah took her M.A. in the 
year 1926 and proceeded for 
further education to England 
in 1927, at that time still a 
very daring thing for a young 
girl to do. Her sisters followed 
her example. Mumtaz Khur- 
sheed and Birjees each graduat¬ 
ed after the other and are living 
testimony of their parents’ 
championship of female educa¬ 
tion. Mumtaz is now acting 
as Principal of the college 
founded by her parents. In 
Bengal Begum Sultan Moia- 
dazada graduated as early as 
1920. She was followed by her 
still more brilliant sister Fa- 
rukh Sultan who took her 
M.A. and then LL.B. and be¬ 
came the first Muslim woman 
lawyer in Bengal. Her three 
other sisters also kept up the 
tradition, and their example 
served to encourage Muslim 
girls’ education in Bengal and 
in the 25 years, since Begum 
Sultan first took her B.A., the 
number of girl graduates and 
M.A.’s has increased to such 
an extent in Bengal that it is 
impossible to keep track of 
them. It is no longer a mat¬ 
ter of surprise or wonder to 
meet a graduate girl in Ben¬ 
gal. Several have proceeded 
overseas for further research 
and study. Fazilatunisa Begum 
took her M.A. in Mathematics 
in 1927 and went to Europe 
for further research, and very 
recently to go to America to 
do research in diatetics is 
Rana Rahman, an M.Sc. of 
the Calcutta University. In 
the U. P., in the C. P., in 
Madras and in Hyderabad every 
year more and more girls are 
graduated. Higher education 
has become quite common 
thohi^ froljv the fanks-of these 


very highly educated young 
women, very few seem to 
take professions or serve their 
country in the social or poli¬ 
tical field. It seems that they 
feel that after having taken 
a high academic degree they 
have achieved their end. Al¬ 
ready possession of a degree 
has ceased to be anything to 
be wondered at, and perhaps 
when their scarcity value has 
completely disappeared, these 
girls will realise that some¬ 
thing more is expected of 
them than merely the passing 
of a university examination. 

POLITICIANS 

Of recent years politics has 
been a predominant preoccupa¬ 
tion of Indians both Hindus 
and Muslims. It has claimed 
votaries from all ranks, from 
the masses and from the re¬ 
cluse scholars and technicians 
and scientists. They have all 
come within its toil, so how 
could women escape it. Poli¬ 
tical consciousness has spread 
like a wildfire among Mus¬ 
lim women in the last seven 
or eight years and one sees 
promise of some excellent 
politicians and speakers in the 
new generation. 

Amongst those who have al¬ 
ready won fame and distinction, 
the most well-known name is 
that of Begum Jahanara Shah 
Nawaz, one of the two delegates 
to the First Round Table Con¬ 
ference, and who since then has 
represented Indian women so 
ably at so many International 
Conferences and gatherings. She 
was elected to the Punjab legis¬ 
lature in 1937 and was made a 
• Parliamentary Under Secretary 
then. She has again been eleot- 
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ed to the new legislature of 
the Punjab in 1945. During 
the war years she was the 
Lady Organiser of the Na¬ 
tional War Front for women 
and as such had to travel 
throughout the length and 
breadth of India, coming in con¬ 
tact with women all over the 
country. Begum Aijaz Rasul is 
also very well-known and can 
almost be regarded as a seasoned 
parliamentarian by now. She 
was elected to the U. P. legis¬ 
lature in 1937, held the post 
of Deputy Speaker and has 
again been returned to the 
hlouse. To the U. P. legisla¬ 
ture in 1937 was elected 
Begum Habibullah. In the Pun¬ 
jab, Begum Rashida Latif was 
elected with Begum Shah Nawaz 
in 1937. In Bengal in 1937 was 
elected Begum Farhat Shaha- 
buddin and Mrs. Hasina Mur- 
shed. These women have not 
returned to the legislature in 
the last election of 1946. Begum 
Salma Tasadduq Hussain has 
been elected in the Punjab. She 
is a great Muslim League so¬ 
cial worker and a woman of 
untiring energy and ability. Mrs. 
Faiz Tyabji was elected to the 
Bombay legislature in 1937 and 
Mrs. Khatija Tyabji was elected 
in 1946. In Bengal this time has 
been elected Begum H. A. 
Hakam, well-known social work¬ 
er and educationist, and 
Mrs. Anwara Khatoon. Not 
even the task of framing the 
constitution of her country is 
considered to be too difficult for 
women, and to the Constituent 
Assembly have been elected 
Begum Shah Nawaz, Begum 
Aijaz Rasul and Begum Shaista 
Si^rawardy IkramuUah 


Political consciousness has 
spread among Muslim women 
only in the last six and seven 
years and, as I said earlier, there 
are promises of very good 
stuff to come yet. Among 
college girls and students just 
left, there is excellent mate¬ 
rial for speakers, orators and 
parliamentarians. They only 
wait for their chance and for 
time to show the world their 
merit. 

SOCIAL WORKERS 

It is among social workers 
that I find a dearth of Muslim 
women. There is no fear that 
politics will claim many devo¬ 
tees but the arid and uninte¬ 
resting and yet also very neces¬ 
sary work of social reform 
and uplift seems to attract 
very few Muslim women of to¬ 
day. Of course it has no gla¬ 
mour and is of very little propa¬ 
ganda value but it is the real 
work of nation-building and I 
hope Muslim women will really 
take to it soon. So far we 
have very few; though these 
few are untiring and excellent 
workers. Begum Tasadduq Hus¬ 
sain whom I have mentioned 
earlier among the politicians is 
pre-eminently a social worker 
and has done a lot during the 
last few years which have been 
war years with all the attendant 
difficulties and hardships that 
war has brought to women es¬ 
pecially purdah women in the 
shape of rationing, queueing and 
so forth. She has done a lot to 
alleviate the trials of the poor 
middle class women in La¬ 
hore. Another stalwart worker 
m the Punjab is Fatima 
Begum who for years has 
helped her father in the run* 
ning nt Ujb ^TPgigsi 
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and now does a lot to create 
political consciousness amongst 
women. In Bombay we have 
an untiring social worker in 
Mrs. Qulsum Sayani who has 
undertaken the gigantic task of 
adult literacy and has achieved 
wonders in that line. 6,000 
people have been made lite¬ 
rate by her single efforts. She 
brings out a paper called the 
^‘Rahbar’’ which presents cur¬ 
rent affairs and useful know¬ 
ledge to the newly literate in 
easy language. Begum Hamid 
Ali is another social worker 
of renown. She has represent¬ 
ed All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference in several internation¬ 
al gatherings. Begum Hussain 
Ali Khan of Hyderabad carries 
on the tradition of her well- 
known mother, Mrs. Khadiv 
Jang, for social work and educa¬ 
tion amongst women. Begum 
Amir Hussain, the sister of the 
famous Mohsin-ul-Mulk, does 
splendid work amongst the 
aboriginals in Hyderabad. She 
is greatly interested in the edu¬ 
cation of women and is amongst 
those whose interest and help 
brought Mahbubia School, Hy¬ 
derabad, into existence.* 

PROFESSIONS 

Though as early as the closing 
years of the last century Muslim 
women qualified as doctors, 
there seem to be very few prac¬ 
tising physicians among them. 
Each year a fairly large batch of 
girls qualifies from the Lady 
Hardinge, Delhi, from the Agra 
Medical College, and other medi¬ 
cal colleges as doctors, but 
matrimony seems to claim most 
of them and hardly anyone in 


the last ten years has taken up 
the profession seriously. Not 
only the medical but also other 
professions are sadly neglected 
by women. Few go in for them 
and those who qualify them¬ 
selves as lawyers, barristers and 
school-teachers do not keep to 
it and achieve distinction in it. 
Teaching claims the largest 
number of women but here also 
it is not treated by them serious¬ 
ly. Some teach only till they 
get married; others only if and 
when economic circumstances 
force them to do so. Very 
few take it up as a career 
and work to make a success 
of it. This state of affairs 
has been very largely recti¬ 
fied in the war years which 
brought such an economic 
crisis in Indian affairs that it 
became almost impossible for 
a house to be supported just 
by the mere earnings of one 
man, and women had to come 
out. It also opened up many 
more avenues for women 
to enter. There was a 
very great demand for 
typists, clerks, secretaries 
and WAC, WAF and 
WREN offered employment to 
thousands. So opportunity and 
necessity combined sent girls 
out in hundreds. They served 
not only in their own towns 
but went all over India and 
few even ventured to go ab¬ 
road. This I hope has given the 
right impetus to the Muslim 
women and they shall continue 
to enter the field of profes¬ 
sion in increasing numbers 
and justify the high education 
they are getting. After all 
education costs a lot of money 


• It is encouraging to note that a Muslim girl for the first time has joined the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay for training in Social Work—Publishers. 

15 
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and cannot be imparted for orna¬ 
mental purposes alone. 

ARTS, THEATRE AND 
MUSIC 

Very little contribution has 
been made by Muslim women to 
the Fine Arts, perhaps the 
reason being that unfortunately 
there is such a volume of pre¬ 
judice against it. Fine arts hav¬ 
ing been relegated only to a 
certain class of women and so 
naturally having fallen into dis- 
repute^ girls are not encouraged 
to take part in it even though 
particularly gifted in that line. 
I cannot recall the name of 
any Muslim girl who has 
achieved distinction in painting 
or sculpture though the pencil 
sketches of a Delhi girl, Amjadi 
Begum have been pointed out 
to me as having great force and 
promise. Music also remains 
neglected though most of the 
educated girls are taught sing¬ 
ing and have a cursory know¬ 
ledge of music but none have 
achieved distinction in it. This 
is a great pity as fine arts are 
particularly suited to women 
and the temporary eclipse that 
they have suffered owing to 
prejudice and misuse should 
not make Muslim women neg¬ 
lect them as they are pre¬ 
eminently suited to their na¬ 
tures. 

PERSONALITIES 

It is difficult to estimate the 
tremendous influence the Begum 
of Bhopal had on the women’s 
movement in India. Her mother 
and grand-mother had been 
rulers of Bhopal but she became 
an all-India figure. 

The women’s movement in 
India owes her a debt of grati¬ 
tude which it can never re¬ 


pay. She helped, encouraged, 
fostered and was the patron of 
every movement for the better¬ 
ment of women that was launch¬ 
ed in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

The Girls’ School at Aligarh 
was helped at every stage by 
her. She endowed it financi¬ 
ally; she encouraged it 
and advised its founders, 
sympathised with their diffi¬ 
culties and encouraged the 
students by giving scholarships 
and b3^ the personal interest 
she took in them. 

“Tahzeeb-un-Niswan,” the first 
women’s paper, also received 
her patronage and here also 
the help was not confined to 
the financial side alone, but she 
took personal interest in see¬ 
ing that the paper realised 
its aims and objectives which 
were furthering the cause of 
education among women and re¬ 
moving the manifold social evils 
they were suffering from. With 
that object in view she herself 
wrote several books. They are 
now recognised as standard 
works of their kind in Urdu. 
She actively sponsored the for¬ 
mation of Muslim Women’s Con¬ 
ference, the first meeting of 
which took place in 1916. She 
was a most able ruler and ad¬ 
ministrator and was held in very 
great esteem by all her fellow 
rulers and the British. She had 
retired from the affairs of the 
State and public life a few years 
before her death, but her in¬ 
fluence continued to be felt and 
her passing away in 1930 creat¬ 
ed a void which has not yet been 
filled. 

I cannot close the survey of 
the activities of the Muslim 
women in various fields without 
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pairing a tribute to those women 
who were pioneers in society. 
After all it was a matter of no 
small credit, 40 or 50 years ago, 
to take your place amongst men, 
to go abroad and attend large 
dinners and banquets and the 
ladies who had the courage to do 
so did no small service to the 
Muslim community. 

In Bombay the ladies of the 
Tyabji family and in North 
India Lady Shaft and other 
members of her family were the 
first to grace society with their 
charming personalities. Begum 
Sahiba of Janjira and her giftea 
sisters Atia Begum Faizi and 
Zahira Begum Faizi, great social 
figurer^ of their time, were the 
first Muslim women to go to 
Europe, to travel extensively all 
over India and to take an inte¬ 
rest in Indian Art and create it 
in others also, to meet writers 
and great men of their day, cor¬ 
respond with them and get them 
to accept the fact that women 
could be regarded as something 
else than mere housewives. Atia 
Begum and Zahira Begum both 
did much social work and were 
writers and speakers as well, but 
it is their personalities even 
more than what they actually 
did that served the cause most. 
In Hyderabad the ladies of the 
Bilgrami family were the pio¬ 
neers in society and later the 
towering personality of Lady 
Hydari and the gracious one of 
Lady Abbas Ali gave it distinc¬ 
tion, and now the crowning 
glory of not only Hyderabad 
society but the entire Muslim 
Indian society are the two 
princesses. Princess Durai- 
Shaiwar is truly a queen among 
women. The qualities of her 
head and heart make this scion 


of the royal house a true leadei- 
and she and her equally graci¬ 
ous and beautiful cousin. Prin¬ 
cess Nilufar, are always in the 
forefront of every kind of social 
work. The present Begum of 
Bhopal and her daughters have 
also evinced lively interest in 
the uplift of Muslim women in 
India, though the heir-apparent 
Princess Abida Sultan gives a 
fair promise of doing much 
directly and of carrying on the 
tradition of her grand-mother. 

Miss Fatima Jinnah, sister of 
the Quaid-i-Azam, by her silent 
presence in every political 
gathering, has also helped to 
bring the Muslim women a step 
nearer towards freedom. She 
has on the one hand encouraged 
the women to attend such 
gatherings and on the other 
hand got men used to the idea 
of women attending them. 

CONCLUSION 

If my surmise that Muslim 
women's movement for emanci¬ 
pation and education could be 
said to have begun with the 
writing of Dr. Nazir Ahmad's 
“Miratul-Uruse" be correct then 
it is just seventy-six years ago. 
It is not a very long period 
viewed in context of the 
world history. It is in fact 
a very short period and, 
therefore, we have no cause 
to be discouraged at what 
Muslim women have achieved 
during this period in many 
fields. If we still see some fields 
untouched, and some with very 
few workers amongst them, or 
if we see some going out not to 
dig and plough in the fields but 
to pluck flowers and squander 
fruit in the pleasure gardens, we 
must not be too critical or grow 
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hopeless because we must re¬ 
member that they are just new 
arrivals yet. The task that they 
have taken up is new to their 
hands and the job that has been 
given to them is tremendous. 
Mter all a sudden withdrawal 
NeW ThUSt Yiave let in a 

not got dazzled by it, that 
(he heady wine of freedom has 
not gone to the heads of many 
more, and that all do not reel 
under the intoxicating influence 
of liberty. That so many have 
kept their heads and their 
balance and their objective clear 
before them, and have pursued 
the difficult and narrow path of 


progress, is indeed a matter of 
wonder, nay a matter of pride. 
It promises great things to come 
in the future. While still a 
novice she has done so much 
While a premier in the field she 
has already reaped such rich 
harvest. So we are sure that 
when her appearance in the 
council of men will no longer 
he a strange phenomenon to be 
wondered at and commented 
upon, her achievements then 
will be very great indeed. They 
will be such as to make her 
country and people proud of her 
and make the souls of those men 
and women, who struggled so 
hard to wrest for her her right, 
be gladdened for she would have 
justified their faith. 
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MUSLIM EDUCATION 


THERE is hardly any other 
^ country in the world that pre¬ 
sents as many discordant factors 
among the different sections of 
its society as India and conse¬ 
quently there is no other coun¬ 
try in the world whose educa¬ 
tional system can safely be ap¬ 
plied to Indian conditions 

India has its peculiar difficul¬ 
ties of language, race, religion 
and culture and therefore it re¬ 
quires a different treatment al¬ 
together to solve them. 

Every fresh conqueror of In¬ 
dia brought his own language to 
be added to the language al¬ 
ready existing. In the days of 
early Mohammedan rulers Ara¬ 
bic, Persian and Turki were 
added to the already existing 
number. 

With the advent of the Euro¬ 
pean powers in India, the Por¬ 
tuguese, the French and the 
English languages were added to 
the existing list. But as the 
power of the Portuguese and the 
French waned, their languages 
also became limited within their 
respective territories, while the 
English language began to be re¬ 
garded as the language of the 
rulers. 

An attempt has been made in 
the following pages to review 
the development of Muslim edu¬ 
cation in India from the Arab 
conquest till the present day. 
The whole period is divided into 
three parts: Mohammedan pe¬ 


riod, Moghul period and the 
English period. 

MOHAMMEDAN PERIOD 

In order to understand the 
evolution of curriculum in the 
Muslim educational institutions 
of India it is necessary to con¬ 
sider the cultural and political 
circumstances which brought 
India into contact with Arabia. 
During the 7th century A.D. the 
Arabs had made a vigorous 
start with the art of reading and 
writing. 

Education in Islam begins 
with the Quran. The study of 
its contents combined with that 
of the traditions of the Prophet 
gave rise to almost all branches 
of Arabian learning. 

As a result of an injunction of 
the Quran, it appears that ele¬ 
mentary schools grew almost 
naturally, the first formal class 
having been opened by about 630 
A.D. With the diffusion of 
knowledge, there began tlie 
Secondary School or the Mad- 
rasa. 

Educational institutions were 
started wherever Islam went. 
The early Arabic conquerors had 
a great zeal for spreading the 
Quranic teachings. 

The first contact of Islam with 
India was through Sind, includ¬ 
ing Multan, when Mohammed 
Ibn Qasim arrived with his 
army in 711 A.D. The effect of 
this contact was not very ex¬ 
tensive. 
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Mahmud of Ghazna: 

The first successful Moham¬ 
medan invader of India was 
Mahmud of Ghazna. We have, 
therefore, to turn to the north¬ 
east of India for the flow of the 
stream of Islamic learning and 
culture into this country. The 
annexation of the Punjab in 
1026 A.D. by Mahmud was a pre¬ 
lude to the definite settlement 
of Muslims into the interior of 
this country. 

Here it is necessary to see 
what Mahmud did in these days 
in regard to learning, for, after 
all, it was this same learning 
that found its way into India. 
He was a great patron of learn¬ 
ing, and his court was the ren¬ 
dezvous of scholars from all 
parts of the Muslim world. 

Masud (1030-40), maintained 
the traditions of his father about 
the patronage of literary men. 
He paid particular attention to 
the diffusion of learning ‘'plac¬ 
ing its benefits within the easy 
reach of the general public bv 
e?stablishing educational insti¬ 
tutions in the several cities of his 
large dominions.’’ Sanskrit and 
Greek were studied for enrich¬ 
ing the stores of Arabic and 
Persian. 

For nearly two centuries the 
Ghaznavids ruled. The later 
descendants found the Punjab a 
safe resort and chose Lahore for 
their residence. The transfer¬ 
ence of the Court from Ghazna 
to Lahore marks the definite 
stage at which Muslim learning 
was transplanted in Indian soil. 

A brilliant and enlightened 
court, which became famous as 
a centre of Islamic culture, was 
maintained at Lahore. Many 


famous scholars and poets 
adorned the Ghaznavids Court 
in the Punjab. The marked 
literacy preelections of the 
Sultans of Ghazna and the ap¬ 
plication of the resources of the 
State to the promotion of learn¬ 
ing benefited Lahore whither 
Ulema scholars and scientists 
migrated. 

The House of Ghor (1206-1210) 
was short-lived; though Moham¬ 
med of Ghor must credited 
with the founding of the college 
at Ajmer. 

Qutbudin Aibak: Qutbudin 
Aibak, the founder of the Slave 
Dynasty was a very accomplish* 
ed person and a very capable 
ruler. He ordered a number of 
mosques to be built near Delhi 
and started schools in these 
mosques for the teaching of 
Quran. He and his successors 
knew the benefits of education, 
therefore, they usually got edu¬ 
cated their children and the 
children of other Mohammedans 
who had come with them to In¬ 
dia. 

The successors of Aibak, how¬ 
ever, encouraged learning in 
India and made their intellectual 
contact felt in the country. With 
the conquest of Hindustan the 
Seat of Muslim Power was 
shifted from Lahore to Delhi. 
It was first from Lahore and 
then from Delhi that Islamic 
thought filtered into the pro¬ 
vinces of India. 

Iltutmish: During the time 

of Iltutmish (1211-1236) a great 
madrasa was set up in Delhi 
known as the Mu’izzi College 
after the late Sultan Mu’izzu’d- 
Din Mohammed Ibn of Ghor, 
the patron of Aibak. Mu’izzi 
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school was establiched at 
BUDAUN also. Nasiru’d-Din 
(1246-1266 A.D.) the scholar- 
scribe Sultan of the slaves of 
Delhi established Nasiriyyah 
College in Delhi. Jullunder in 
the Punjab, had a college as 
perhaps a convenient place 
midway between Lahore and 
Delhi. Sultan Izzu’d-Din 
(1266-1287) attracted a number 
of literary meh from abroad on 
account of the ravages of the 
Mongols in Khurasan where 
these workers must have found 
intolerable conditions for the 
pursuit of knowledge. The 
literary society in Delhi was al¬ 
most in bloom where Amir 
Khusrau was strengthening the 
foundations of a new language, 
known to us as Urdu. Prince 
Muhammad (Balban’s son) was 
a patron of men of letters. He 
spared no pains to discover men 
of genius and to cherish them by 
kindliness and munificence. 

Balban: Balban visited learn¬ 
ed men at their own houses. 
The number of refugees, which 
included writers, poets, literat- 
eurs, artists and men of skill, 
grew very large during this 
period. No branch of know¬ 
ledge known to the medieval 
world was unrepresented in the 
city of Delhi. It is here that we 
can place together fragments 
that enable us to record what 
the ordinary course of instruc¬ 
tion there was. Important sub¬ 
jects of study were grammar, 
literature, logic, Islamic law, 
principles of Islamic law, 
Quranic commentary, mysticism 
and scholasticism. 

This same curriculum more or 
less continued for over 200 years 
till the close of the 15th century 


in India. Very active participa¬ 
tion in disputations was a fea¬ 
ture of scholastic studies. The 
student would not confine him¬ 
self to a single teacher or a sin¬ 
gle school or college or to a sin¬ 
gle city for his education. There 
were also itinerant lecturers 
who, for love of travel or desire 
to propagate their own particu¬ 
lar researches formed ‘moving 
classes.’ The Caravan Serai or 
the Mas] id was their hospice and 
the Mutawali or the Imam their 
ipso jacto host. 

Khiljis; Sultan Jalalud-din- 
Khilji was a ruler of marked 
literary taste. The intellectual 
atmosphere that he inherited 
from his predecessors was fos¬ 
tered by him. 

Alauddin Khilji paid regular 
emoluments to the learned men 
of his empire though on a re¬ 
duced scale. No branch of se¬ 
cular or religious science was 
neglected at Delhi. 

Tughlaqs: Ghiasuddin Tugh- 
laq took a personal interest in 
the scholars of his reign and 
was generous in helping them. 

Mohammed Tughlaq was an 
unrivalled scholar. He possess¬ 
ed an extensive knowledge of 
Persian classics; Islamic history, 
philosophy, mathematics and 
astronomy. He was a great 
poet. He was so generous that 
he drew talents of distant coun¬ 
tries to Delhi. 

Firoz Shah: He was a great 
literary figure. He devoted 
himself to repairing old colleges 
and establishing new ones. He 
put these institutions on a firm 
basis by making new grants of 
land and renewing old endow¬ 
ments. According to Firishta 
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he fciuilt not less than 30 colleges 
with attached mosques. He also 
granted land to scholars and 
teachers; and aid was given to 
poor students. The new cul¬ 
tural centre at Jaunpur, of Fir- 
oz Shah's creation, kept the torch 
burning during the days of 
anarchy. It has been establisn- 
ed that during the Tughlaq rule 
in India, there were 1,000 mad- 
rasas in Delhi. 

Timur's invasion: Timur’s in¬ 
vasion dislocated the routine for 
some time. It is difficult to 
assess the extent of loss sustain¬ 
ed by the culture of the Sultan¬ 
ate as the result of his invasion. 
For the students of cultural his¬ 
tory the centre of interest shifts 
from Delhi to provincial capitals 
until the establishment of Lodi 
Dynasty. Colleges were built 
during the 15th century in Bi- 
japur, Golconda, Malwa, Khan- 
desh, Jaunpur, Multan and Ben¬ 
gal. 

Sikander Lodi: Sikander Lodi 
succeeded in restoring the lite¬ 
rary atmosphere for the ad¬ 
vancement of learning and the 
normal course of public in¬ 
struction. In his time Agra 
became prominent as a literary 
centre. 

The curriculum, detailed al¬ 
ready underwent certain ad¬ 
ditions during his reign. The 
course of instruction was felt 
not high in rhetorics, logic and 
scholastic theology. Accord- 
ingl}' more books were added 
for these subjects. Study in 
Muslim jurisprudence was also 
added. 

Apart from instruction in 
Maktabs and Madrasas and in 
Jami's endowed by the ruler of 


the time, veVy often an indivi¬ 
dual teacher of distinction, 
either on the strength of his 
own resources or that of an en¬ 
dowment, would undertake the 
tuition of students who would 
be attracted to him by virtue 
of his eminence in a particular 
branch of learning. Several 
noblemen set examples of this 
nature. 

Persian language: Though 
Arabic was, no doubt, the chief 
medium of classical study, it 
appears that Persian began to 
establish itself as its rival in 
the earlier stages of instruction. 

Mohammed Tughlaq knew 
a good deal of Persian poetry 
by heart. In Firoz Tughlaq’s 
time further impetus was given 
to Persian studies, while in 
that of Sikander Lodi, Hindus 
as a class, took to the study of 
this language. To Sikander 
Lodi’s day may also be traced 
the writing of the Hindustani 
language in the Persian script. 
Definite data for the Persian 
curriculum at this stage are 
rather meagre. But all evidence 
from stray references points to 
the fact that elementary educa- 
lion was imparted through the 
medium of Persian. 

Other Branches: Music was 
included in the course of studies. 
There is ample evidence that 
the art was cultivated under the 
patronage of the Imperial Court 
or under provincial rulers and 
men of means. 

The study of medicine was 
part and parcel of the normal 
course of an educated Muslim. 

The Madrasa practised lec¬ 
turing. Debates and disputa¬ 
tions organised by the teachers 
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consolidated the pupils' know¬ 
ledge acquired through lectur¬ 
ers. 

Though education was free, 
every man could not set him¬ 
self up as a public teacher with¬ 
out licence. 

In respect of courses for tech¬ 
nical education, useful informa¬ 
tion is almost nil. The sys¬ 
tem of training was car¬ 
ried on by means of guilds 
that preserved, developed 
and taught the trade. The 
Sultanate of Delhi was the pre¬ 
server of all that was left of 
Islamic culture and learning in 
the East after the Mongol cata¬ 
clysm. 

It rivalled the best contempo¬ 
rary centres of knowledge in ail 
sciences. Nor can we be sur¬ 
prised at this eminence when 
we read as sober history that 
the capital alone possessed thou¬ 
sand colleges. 

Besides, the Mosques of Khan- 
qahs in Delhi and its vicinity 
are said to have numbered 2,000. 
Almost every mosque and 
Khanqah had a school attached 
to it. Hence the number of edu¬ 
cational institutions in Delhi 
and its surroundings must have 
been large. Probably the re¬ 
mote regions did not possess 
many institutions; yet they 
could not have been neglected. 

The Madrasa in the days of 
Sultanate was the repository of 
all that was best in arts and 
sciences in the middle ages. 

The splendour of the Moghul 
Empire has dimmed the memory 
of the greatness of the Sultan¬ 
ates of Delhi; human imagina¬ 
tion often likes to create a con¬ 


trast for the sake of effect. Yet 
the Sultanate deserves the title 
of a culture state just as much as 
the Empire of the Great Mog¬ 
huls. 

MOGHUL PERIOD 

It is quite true that India 
under the Moghuls could show 
nothing, approaching the system 
of primary and secondary edu¬ 
cation which is encouraged and 
directed by some modern demo¬ 
cratic governments. On the 
other hand some form of educa¬ 
tion both primary and second¬ 
ary was in existence during the 
reigns of the first six Moghul 
Emperors; and although the 
State did not actually disburse 
any portion of its revenue, as a 
matter of course for the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of 
schools and colleges, the rulers 
themselves, and some of the 
learned men who were attract¬ 
ed to their court frequently 
founded such institutions or gave 
support and encouragement to 
those already in existence. 

When the Moghuls arrived in 
India there had been many 
Mohammedan educational insti¬ 
tutions of the Maktab and 
Madrasa type in various parts 
of the country. 

It was in the days of the 
Moghul rulers specially after 
the reconquest of India by Hu- 
mayun that Muslim rulers be¬ 
gan to pay attention to the edu¬ 
cation of the masses. Persian 
had become the language of the 
court, while Arabic was confin¬ 
ed more and more to the mos¬ 
que and pulpit. Arabic could 
not be totally neglected as it was 
the language of the Quran, but 
for all practical purposes it was 
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thrown in the background to 
be used only at ceremonial occa¬ 
sions. The restriction of Arabic 
to the mosque purposes alone 
started the decay of the real 
Muslim culture in India. 

General Scheme: The general 
scheme of education in the days 
of the Moghul rulers was as fol¬ 
lows: ‘‘There were two kinds 
of institutions—Maktab and 
Madrasa—something like the 
school and college of our own 
days, with the difference that 
the general standard of these 
two institutions was lower than 
that of our high school and col¬ 
lege and that specialisation in 
the colleges was an exception 
rather than a rule. Every 
Mussalman mohalla of a large 
town had its own maktab either 
attached to the mosques or si¬ 
tuated in the house of the leader 
or the chief-man of that mohalla. 
Sometimes there were more 
than one maktab in the same 
mohalla, one attached to the 
mosque where the children of 
the common folk went to take 
lessons and others situated in 
the houses of the leading men 
of the street. The teacher in 
the mosque-maktab was either 
paid a fixed salary out of the 
money raised by the public sub¬ 
scription for the expenses of the 
mosque, or was dependent upon 
the voluntary presents from the 
parents of the children. The 
expenses of running the private 
maktab was borne by the person 
in whose house it was located, 
but it was open to the children 
of other neighbours with the 
formal permission of the patron 
who gave it freely and ungrudg¬ 
ingly because of the expectation 
of the great reward of the 
spreading of knowledge as 


taught by the Prophet. The 
curriculum of these maktabs 
usually consisted of learning by 
heart the portions of the Quran 
necessary for compulsory pray¬ 
ers, writing practice on a wood¬ 
en board and the learning of the 
primer and one or two books of 
Persian. The discipline in such 
maktabs was very strict and the 
teacher was expected to look 
after the morals, regularity of 
time, particularly with regards 
to prayers, and training in the 
social manners like respect to 
elders. In certain cases the 
reading of the whole Quran was 
taught to the student if he was 
enthusiastic in acquiring know¬ 
ledge. figures and simple ope¬ 
rations with them were also 
taught after the Quranic classes. 

Madrasa, on the other hand, 
was the seat of higher learning, 
where ethics, mathematics, phy¬ 
siognomy, medicine, principles 
of Government, logics, physics, 
theology, history, commentary 
on the Quran, traditions and 
literature, both poetry and prose 
were taught. But every mad¬ 
rasa did not necessarily under¬ 
take to instruct in all these sub¬ 
jects. It all depended upon the 
ability of the head teacher or 
teachers in the madrasa, and 
the students often migrated from 
place to place in search of such 
teachers as had specialised in 
certain subjects. It should be 
noted in passing that in a mak¬ 
tab a pupil was taught first to 
read, whereas in the Brahmanic 
system he was first taught to 
write. 

Babar: At the date of Babar’s 
arrival in India, there had 
been several centres of 
Mohammedan higher education, 
and many mosques with mak- 
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tabs attached to them. It is 
an accepted fact that several 
learned men had made it a prac¬ 
tice of teaching pupils in their 
own houses. 

It is unquestionable that 
the Moghul Emperors them¬ 
selves were naturally disposed 
to favour learning. For they 
were all accomplished men, pos¬ 
sessed of literary tastes. Babar 
was an accomplished Persian 
poet. His court was graced by 
the presence of several learned 
men. But he did not live long 
enough after his conquest of 
India to give any stimulus to 
education. 

Humayun: Humayun was 

also a scholar. He studied Per¬ 
sian and Arabic; was interested 
in mathematics, astronomy and 
geography and wrote on the 
nature of the elements. During 
his chequered career he built a 
college in Delhi and gave much 
encouragement to learned men. 

Humayun was a skilled astro¬ 
loger. A college and a school 
were founded near Agra by pri¬ 
vate individuals during Huma- 
yun’s reign and for some years 
an important madrasa was 
housed in the Emperor’s tomb 
at Delhi. 

Sher Shah: Sher Shah was 
equally scholarly; most of his 
time was devoted to history and 
poetry. His madrasa at Nar- 
naul (between Hisar and Jaipur) 
was built at a large expenditure 
in 1520 A.D. 

Akbar: Though Akbar did 
not allow himself any formal 
schooling, he did a lot for others. 
He took an active interest in an¬ 
cient Sanskrit literature and 
ordered Persian translations and 


adaptation of famous epics and 
other works to be prepared for 
the Imperial Library at Agra. 
He built up a splendid library 
containing 24,000 books and he 
gave constant and active en¬ 
couragement to the art of fine 
writing or calligraphy. The 
growth of Urdu and its accept¬ 
ance as the lingua franca of a 
great part of India was directly 
fostered by Toder Mai’s order 
that all official accounts should 
be kept in Persian. 

Students were expected to 
study arithmetic, geometry, 
ethics, agriculture, astronomy, 
physiognomy, economics, civics, 
logic and medicine. The high¬ 
er sciences were divided into 
theology and physical sciences. 
History was important. In 
studying Sanskrit students were 
to learn grammar (Vyakarna), 
philosophy (Vedanta), and 
Yogism (Patanjali). 

As a result of this order, it is 
stated, schools showed progress 
and the colleges became ‘the 
lights and ornaments of the 
Empire.’ Hindus and Muslims 
were studying in the same 
schools and colleges. 

In the establishment of edu¬ 
cational institutions, Akbar did 
not fall short of the standard set 
by previous Mohammedan rulers 
for he built colleges at Fateh- 
pur-Sikri, Agra and other places, 
and in pursuance of his policy 
of religious toleration he ar¬ 
ranged in the later years of his 
reign for the education of Hindu 
youths in the Mohammedan 
madrasas. Private benefactors 
followed the Emperor’s exam¬ 
ple. Akbar took an active in¬ 
terest in the education and 
realised that the time honoured 
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system which had been deve¬ 
loped under his predecessors re¬ 
quired reform. 

Jahangir: Jahangir, who was 
a lover of books and paintings 
and could read and write Turki, 
wrote his own memoirs with the 
aid of two professional historians 
and took a library with him on 
his journey to Gujerat. He re¬ 
paired Madrasas which had been 
ruined and desolate for thirty 
years and filled them with stu¬ 
dents and professors. 

He issued a regulation under 
which property not legitimately 
claimed on the death of a rich 
man would escheat to the State, 
and be utilised for the erection 
and repair of madrasas, monas- 
tries and similar institutions. 
Jahangir attained great profi¬ 
ciency in the Persian language 
and literature. He took great 
interest in botany and zoology. 

Shahjahan: So far as is 

known Shahjahan in no way 
reversed the policy of his pre¬ 
decessors and was certainly a 
patron of fine arts. We read 
of the foundation of only one 
college at Delhi, and of the re¬ 
pair of another during Shah 
j a ban’s reign. A master ol 
Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, he 
was the author of several notable 
books. 

Aurangzcb: The educational 
policy of Aurangzeb was colour¬ 
ed by his religious views. He 
was undoubtedly the most learn¬ 
ed of all Moghul Emperors in 
India. To Mohammedan educa¬ 
tion he gave every encourage¬ 
ment. He founded ‘numerous 
schools and colleges.’ On one 
occasion he confiscated some 
buildings in Lucknow and con¬ 
verted them into madrasas. It 


is recorded that in all cities and 
towns of India learned profes¬ 
sors were awarded pensions and 
allowances and lands, and schol¬ 
ars were provided with stipends 
according to their qualifications; 
money was sanctioned for the 
repair of madrasas in Gujerat, 
and villages were granted an 
inam for the support of a college 
founded in 1697, in Ahmedabad 
by Akramuddin Khan Sadr. 
Aurangzeb took a keen personal 
interest in the education of the 
Bohra community in Gujerat. 
Muslim law was compiled 
under his supervision. Aurang- 
zeb’s personal interest in 
Mohammedan education led 
to the establishment of many 
madrasas by private benefactors 
and to the rapid expansion of 
Sialkot as a centre of Muslim 
learning. 

Aurangzeb was acquainted 
with Turki and was highly pro¬ 
ficient in Persian and Arabic; 
he knew Quran by heart and 
was well grounded in Moham¬ 
medan theology; he added many 
volumes, chiefly theological, to 
the Imperial Library. 

Aurangzeb was shrewd enough 
to realise that the tuition given 
in the maktabs and madrasas 
had grown too formal and schol¬ 
astic and that the formation of 
character on the basis of a broad 
humanitarian and high ideals 
was far more valuable than the 
teaching of grammar and the 
discussion of dry metaphysical 
trivialities. It is true that the 
Madrasa did sometimes teach 
science, literature, and history 
the last named subject being 
particularly in favour of Mo¬ 
hammedans; it is equally true 
that the maktabs endured, when 
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oth'^r Mohammedan educational 
institutions decayed, as an in¬ 
tegral part of that system of 
popular elementary education 
which lasted down to the days 
of the British rule. Yet at its 
best, the Moghul educational 
system did little to develop the 
character and fit the pupil for 
h?s vocation in life. The Moghul 
rulers did try according to their 
own ideas and limitations to 
foster the establishment of 
scholastic institutions and that 
two of the greatest of them ap¬ 
pear in the records left by con¬ 
temporary writers to have ad¬ 
vocated some of the very reforms 
which are being sought by the 
leading educationists of the 
pre^y nt day. 

Aurangzeb founded many 
colleges and schools and the 
inference is not unjustified that 
if this policy had been continued 
by Aurangzeb’s successors per¬ 
haps universal literacy in India 
may not have been impossible. 

Learning in India decayed 
after Aurangzeb. 

Female Education: A word 

may be said about female edu¬ 
cation. Much detail is not avail¬ 
able about education of women 
during the period of Turks and 
Afghans in India. Female edu¬ 
cation in the modern sense of 
the term, was wholly foreign to 
the ideas and customs of Moghul 
India. History reveals that 
girls were taught the Qurar 
from cover to cover and ele¬ 
mentary reading, but their 
studies ceased at such an early 
age that they cannot have learn¬ 
ed much. The daughters of the 
Imperial house and of rich 
nobles were given tuition with¬ 
in the precincts of harem. The 


general population of Muslim 
women of the upper, middle and 
lower classes were considered 
sufficiently educated if they 
were conversant with the in¬ 
ternal economy and manage¬ 
ment of the household. 

Mohammedan education was 
an advance upon the ancient 
Brahmanic system in many 
ways. Firstly, it took a direct 
step towards the popularisation 
of education almost on the lines 
suggested by the Prophet for 
the dissemination of the Quranic 
knowledge. Secondly, it at¬ 
tempted in right earnest to solve 
a very difficult problem today 
namely the question of compul¬ 
sory primary education. Al¬ 
though there was no compulsion 
in the legal sense, yet the net¬ 
work of maktabs in the town? 
and the social atmosphere had 
made it impossible for anybody 
to keep off his children from the 
maktab. It was only when 
such maktabs became seats of 
religious intoleration or were re¬ 
garded as relics of the old and 
out-of-date system, that they 
ceased to play any important 
part in the life of the commun¬ 
ity. 

UNDER THE ENGLISH 

Government in India chang¬ 
ed. The Moghuls from Central 
Asia were replaced by the Eng¬ 
lish from the North-West of 
Europe. 

The Turks and Afghans trans¬ 
planted Arabian learning, taught 
Arabic and introduced Persian. 
The Moghuls put a premium on 
Persian and ultimately gave an 
impetus to the evolution of a 
common language. The Eng¬ 
lish naturally brought in their 
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mother-tongue and through it 
Western learning and science. 

Modern Education: The his¬ 
tory of the evolution of the 
modern education in India may 
be divided into five stages. The 
first stage opens about the be¬ 
ginning of the 18th Century and 
closes with the Act of 1813. 

Although the East India Com¬ 
pany was established in 1600 
A.D. it undertook no education¬ 
al activities for nearly 100 years 
of its existence. The general 
trend of the official opinion was 
to continue the educational po¬ 
licy existing in those days. The 
Company’s attention was first 
drawn to educational matters 
by the Charter of 1698 which 
required it to maintain priests 
and schools in its garrisons; but 
even these provisions weic 
meant for the children of the 
Company’s European servant'^ 
than the Indian people. 

Directors’ Attitude: Circum¬ 
stances had altered considerably 
by the middle of the 18th Cen¬ 
tury. The Company had by 
this time emerged successfully 
from the struggle with its Euro¬ 
pean competitors and the grant 
of Diwani in 1765 made it a rul¬ 
ing power in India. It was only 
then the Company was called 
upon to encourage education 
among its subjects as the earlier 
Hindu and Muslim rulers had 
done. 

But the Court of Directors 
naturally drew their inspiration 
from English models and as 
the Parliament itself did noth¬ 
ing to educate the English 
people, the Company also re¬ 
fused to recognise any obliga¬ 
tion on its part for the education 
of Indians. 


Official Agitatiqn: But there 
was an agitation of the Com¬ 
pany’s officials in India mainly 
on grounds of political exigency, 
to persuade the Directors to ac¬ 
cept the responsibility of the 
education of Indians. There 
also arose a conflict between the 
desire of missionaries to go to 
India to spread Christianity and 
the unwillingness of the Court 
of Directors to agree to that 
fearing the opposition of the 
people. It was only after a 
prolonged agitation that the 
Company was compelled by the 
Charter Act of 1813 to accept the 
responsibility for the education 
of Indians, to incur some ex¬ 
penditure for the fulfilment of 
this object, and to admit mis¬ 
sionaries to its dominions spread¬ 
ing western “light of know¬ 
ledge.” This was the beginning 
of the State System of educa¬ 
tion in India under the British 
rule. 

It may be mentioned that 
Hindu and Muslim seats of 
learning had indeed suffered 
seriously during the numerous 
revolutions that had engulfed 
India during the 18th Century. 
The Muslim schools and colleges 
suffered more as they were dir¬ 
ectly connected with the pio¬ 
neers which had lost its sway. 

Warren Hastings: Warren 
Hastings was the first Eng¬ 
lishman in India who turn¬ 
ed his attention to education 
and recognised the duty of 
a civilised Government, to pro¬ 
mote education. At the request 
of some Calcutta Muslims of 
distinction, he founded the Cal¬ 
cutta Madrasa in 1781 A.D. and 
purchased a plot of land for the 
erection of a suitable building 
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for it in Paddapukar quarter of 
the town spending Rs. 5,641 from 
his own pocket. He met the 
monthly expenses of the Mad- 
rasa until 1782 when the insti¬ 
tution was taken over by the 
Directors. The Madrasa was 
transferred to the new buildings 
in Wellesly Square in 1824. 

Warren Hastings’ object was 
encouragement of Arabic learn¬ 
ing and the teaching of Muslim 
law and to enable sons of Mus¬ 
lims to qualify for responsible 
offices in the State and for 
courts of justice. 

Second Stage: The second 
stage opens in 1813 and closes 
with Wood’s educational des¬ 
patch of 1854. It is mainly a 
period of controversies and ex¬ 
periments. 

There were two schools of 
thought. One of these which 
was represented by Macaulay 
believed in the substitution of 
Western culture for the Indians 
and desired to create a class of 
Indians who would be “Indians 
in blood and colour, but Eng¬ 
lish in tastes, in opinion and 
morals and intellect.” This 
school consisted mostly of mis¬ 
sionaries whose main aim was 
that of proselytization. 

The other school believed in 
a synthesis of Eastern and Wes¬ 
tern culture. It consisted of 
older servants of the company 
who were brought up in the 
traditions of Hastings and Minto 
and most of the Indians took an 
interest in education. Unfor¬ 
tunately this party was divided 
within its own fold. One sec¬ 
tion, which held its field in Ben¬ 
gal believed that such a synthe¬ 
sis could be brought about by 
spreading Western science and 


knowledge through the medium 
of Indian classical languages 
while the other section which 
held the field in Bombay believ¬ 
ed that the best method of 
bringing about a synthesis lay 
in spreading Western Sciences 
and knowledge through the 
spoken languages of the people 
enriched by a study of the In¬ 
dian classical languages. 

Indigenous Schools: A net¬ 
work of indigenous schools, 
both Brahmanic and Muslims 
had indeed survived in the 
villages through all the turmoil 
of the past centuries, but at the 
beginning of the 19th century 
native education was at a very 
low ebb. Intellectual darkness 
was setting down upon a land 
which in distant days had been 
distinguished by its zeal for 
education. 

The first serious attempt to 
extend knowledge of Western 
ideas to the Indian masses was 
due to the zeal and devotion of 
Christian Missionaries. To them 
was also due the first great 
impetus to vernacular educa¬ 
tion among the Indian people. 

The Viceroys, Wellesly, Has¬ 
tings, Munro, Elphinstone and 
Malcolm, were interested in the 
education of Indians. 

Lord Hastings set his face 
against the Company’s view 
that it was not desirable in its 
own interests to encourage edu¬ 
cation in India, He encouraged 
the foundation of native 
schools by missionaries. His 
syrnpathy with the mind of 
India and his insight into the 
ways of oriental thought made 
him a patron of oriental learn¬ 
ing. Such was his appreciation 
of Muslim learnings as he found 
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Jt in India that he conceived the 
idea that cultivation of Persian 
might be made part of liberal 
education in India. 

Munro gave great attention to 
education in 1822 and regarded 
any expenditure on it as an in¬ 
vestment. 

Elphinstone promoted the 
cause of education. He founded 
a society for the spread of ver¬ 
nacular education but his 
scheme for higher education did 
not materialise till 1828. 

In 1823 Malcom emphasised 
the need for educating Indians 
so that their talents might be 
utilised in administration. 

The Company’s Charter was 
renewed by the Act of 1833. 
That Act still further turned the 
attention of the Government of 
India towards 'the educational 
problems. 

Macaulay’s Minutes: In 1835, 
there were two alternatives be¬ 
fore the Government. Either 
to continue the prevailing sys¬ 
tem of education by adopting 
Persian, or to launch an absolu¬ 
tely new scheme of education 
through the medium of English 
language which at that time 
was learnt by few persons. 
Macaulay supported the second 
alternative without knowing 
its destructive nature. 

Macaulay’s condemnation of 
oriental learning in his Minutes 
of February 1835, as the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Education 
in India, is a picturesque piece 
of misrepresentation. 

The Government resolution 
of March 7, 1835, made English 
the literary and official langu¬ 
age of India with the warm sup¬ 
port of Bentick and Metcalfe. 


Adam's Report: Rev. William 
Adam, a missionary education^ 
ist, was asked by the Govern¬ 
ment to report on the state of 
education in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. His three comprehen¬ 
sive reports are dated 1835, 
1836, and 1838. According to 
these it appears that in Bengal, 
there were many private Mus¬ 
lim schools started and manned 
by individuals who had made 
the cultivation of letters the 
chief occupation of their lives, 
and by whom the profession of 
learning was followed, not as a 
means of livelihood, but as a 
meritorious work productive of 
moral and religious benefit to 
themselves and their fellow 
creatures. The scholars learnt 
Persian; but not unfrequently 
Arabic was added, so also Mus¬ 
lim theology and law. 

Rev. Adam notes that Persian 
schools were as much frequent¬ 
ed by Hindus in Dinajpur. In 
the Persian schools introduction 
to the Quran formed the first 
step to studies to both boys and 
girls. 

The Rev. William Adam is of 
opinion that the course of Per¬ 
sian instruction had a more 
comprehensive character and a 
more liberal tendency than that 
pursued in Bengali schools. 

Elementary Arabic schools 
were badly off. In South Bihar 
the Persian course was differ¬ 
ent from Bengal. In Persian 
schools, elementary and gram¬ 
matical works, forms of corres¬ 
pondence, popular poems and 
tales were chiefly read; works 
on rhetoric, treatise on theology 
or medicine were also in use. 

In Arabic schools, the range of 
studies was wider. Complete 
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courses of reading on Rhetoric, 
Logic and Law were embraced. 
The external observances and 
fundamental doctrines of Islam 
were minutely studied. 

Hindustani or Urdu was the 
current spoken language of the 
educated Mussalmans of Ben¬ 
gal and Bihar and as a matter 
of fact throughout India. But it 
was not employed in the schools 
as a medium of written instruc¬ 
tion. 

It was, however, in 1837 that 
Persian was displaced as a me¬ 
dium of official correspondence 
by languages of the provinces. 

The ruin of oriental language: 

Collapse of Moghul administra¬ 
tion brought about the ruin 
of oriental learning in India. 
As Lord Minto put it in 1811, 
science and literature were in a 
progressive state of decay. The 
number of the learned had not 
only diminished but the circle 
of learning was considerably 
constricted. The abstract sci¬ 
ences were abandoned, polite 
literature was neglected, and 
no branch of learning was 
cultivated but was connected 
with the religious doctrines of 
the people. Such was the state 
of affairs when English as a 
subject of study was felt and 
Macaulay’s slashing Minute 
stimulated its adoption as the 
medium of instruction. It con¬ 
demned Sanskrit and Arabic 
as such media. Had these not 
been brushed aside, perhaps 
the vernaculars would not have 
taken a century from 1835 to 
1935 to seek to obtain their 
rightful position in the educa¬ 
tion of India. 

The despatch of 1854 set all 
16 


controversies about education 
during the period at rest; 

Third Stage: Wood’s Des¬ 
patch: The third stage opens in 
1854 and closed in 1900. It is a 
period of rapid westernisation of 
the educational system by India- 
nisation of its agency. Sir 
Charles Wood did, indeed, 
give his approval to the schemes 
already adopted for educating 
the upper classes through the 
medium of the English langu¬ 
age, literature, philosophy and 
history; he proposed that uni¬ 
versities should be established 
in the three presidency capi¬ 
tals; but the emphasis of the 
Despatch was upon the press¬ 
ing need of popular educa¬ 
tion and upon the use of the 
vernacular languages as the 
only proper media for impart¬ 
ing it. Further Wood propos¬ 
ed that separate, educational de¬ 
partments should be organised 
in each presidency and 
Lieutenant-Governorship; that 
an adequate system of inspection 
should be instituted; that the 
state should establish a large 
number of new colleges and 
schools, technical, secondary and 
primary, in all of which verna¬ 
cular should be used and that 
generous grants-in-aid should be 
made to private institutions. 
Towards the promotion of 
education for the Moham¬ 
medan minority and for women, 
he showed himself warmly 
sympathetic; finally he laid 
great stress on the importance 
of maintaining complete religi¬ 
ous neutrality. 

It fell to Lord Dalhousie, him¬ 
self an enthusiast for educa¬ 
tion, to carry into effect Wood’s 
policy. He was in perfect 
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agreement with Wood and 
hastened to carry out the new 
scheme which modified the 
policy of Macaulay by encou¬ 
raging the vernaculars and Eng¬ 
lish. Departments of public 
instruction were organised, and 
the three universities of Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay and Madras 
were founded in 1857. Though 
he did much, the aggregate 
results of his efforts were dis¬ 
appointing. For this, the out¬ 
break of the mutiny of course 
was responsible, but apart from 
that there were other more 
serious and more permanent 
obstacles in the path of an 
educational reformer. 

Lord Mayo: Lord Mayo who 
became the Viceroy (1869) was, 
however, a keen education¬ 
ist. He was deeply impressed 
by the special needs of cer¬ 
tain hitherto neglected classes. 
He urged upon the local Gov¬ 
ernment the necessity of mak¬ 
ing special provision to meet 
the wants of Mohammedans 
who had fallen behind in the 
race of life under the British 
system of public education. 
Mayo’s brief regime was distin¬ 
guished, nevertheless, by a re¬ 
markable advance in the sphere 
of education. New colleges be¬ 
gan to spring up to meet the 
growing demand for a unified 
and purely English system of 
higher education. Non-Govern¬ 
ment colleges began to in¬ 
crease. In upper India, how¬ 
ever, oriental learning continued 
to hold its own. 

Hunter Commission: In 1880, 
however, circumstances were 
considerably altered. In 1882, 
Lord Ripon appointed a com¬ 
mission under the presidency 
of William Hunter, to investi¬ 


gate anew the educational 
situation. The Commission’s re¬ 
port contained no f€?wer than 
200 recommendations. It em¬ 
phasised the sad neglect of pri¬ 
mary education and recom¬ 
mended its coming within the 
purview of municipalities and 
district boards. It stressed the 
State’s duty to encourage and 
finance it with reference to 
secondary education, encou¬ 
ragement of private effort by 
grants-in-aid was underlined. 
Female education and educa¬ 
tion of classes needing special 
treatment such as Moham¬ 
medans was also recommended. 

On the whole, however, the 
results of the Hunter report 
despite the fact the Govern¬ 
ment adopted practically all its 
recommendations were disap¬ 
pointingly meagre. The most 
important outcome of the 
Hunter Commission was, how¬ 
ever, in the sphere of 
secondary rather than of pri¬ 
mary education. Twenty years 
between 1880 and 1900 saw such 
a great development of private 
schools and colleges conducted 
by Indians that in 1901-1902, 
Indian private enterprise was 
the most important agency for 
spreading western education 
among the people. 

Muslim Education: The two 

great persons who attempted 
to reform the Muslim com¬ 
munity during this period were 
Maulvi Chiragh Ali (Nawab 
A’zam Yar Jung) and Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan. The former was 
a man of learning and a re¬ 
search worker, the latter a man 
of action and a reformer. 

But the most effective work in 
the modernisation of Muslim 
education was done by Sir 
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Syed Ahmad Khan. He was 
responsible for the Muslim edu¬ 
cational movement centred 
round Aligarh, a very remark¬ 
able movement of the period. 
He wrote in Urdu and address¬ 
ed his appeal to his own com¬ 
munity, backing it up with his 
paper Tahzib-ul-Akhlaq. More 
about Aligarh is dealt separately. 

Apart from the Aligarh 
Movement the Muslims in other 
parts of India were also active 
in forming societies and asso¬ 
ciations. 

Anjuman-i-Punjab: In 1865 
a society called the Anjuman- 
i-Punjab was founded at 
Lahore with the object of re¬ 
viving ancient oriental learn¬ 
ing and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge through the medium 
of mother-tongue. An educa¬ 
tional committee was formed to 
encourage the translation of 
works of literature and science 
into the mother-tongue. In 
September 1865, the draft of a 
scheme for the establishment of 
an oriental university for upper 
India was prepared. It provid¬ 
ed to promote the study of 
Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian. 

Apart from Persian and 
Arabic being subjects of study 
from the entrance to the degree 
courses, special oriental classes 
were organised. The Oriental 
College at Lahore, established 
by the Punjab University in 
1870, continues these studies to 
the present day with modifica¬ 
tions from time to time. 

Other activities: Nawab 

Abdul Latif (1828-93) of Cal¬ 
cutta founded the Mohammedan 
Literary and Scientific Society, 
in 1863, which he served for 
many years. It worked after 


other cultural interests besides 
these strictly literary and scien¬ 
tific. Syed Ameer Ali, after¬ 
wards a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, after his retire¬ 
ment did much public work 
in his yotmger days for the 
Muslims of Bengal through 
the Central National Moham¬ 
medan Association (1876-90) 
and through the committee of 
Hooghly Imambara just as he 
continued to work in London 
to the end of his life. In 
Bombay Mr. Badruddin Tyabji 
(1844-1906) worked for the 
social and educational progress 
of his community through the 
Anjuman-i-Islam. 

Anjuman- i -Himayat-i-Islam: 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam 
of Lahore was founded in 1885. 
This body of leading Muslims 
has a first grade college, some 
high schools and an orphanage, 
Tibbiyya classes and other acti¬ 
vities and is now actively con¬ 
cerned itself with female educa¬ 
tion. With a good modern edu¬ 
cation, religious instruction of a 
type slightly more orthodox 
than that offered at Aligarh has 
been the aim of the founders. 
Another important seat of Mus¬ 
lim learning was the Daru’l- 
’ulum at Deobad near Saharan- 
pur in the United Provinces. 
Persian department at Deoband 
was opened in 1896 a.d. 

When we turn to Urdu litera¬ 
ture, we find remarkable origi¬ 
nal monuments in operation 
under English cultural in¬ 
fluences. 

In the second decade of 19th 
century when the Government 
discovered that one of the causes 
of the disturbance of the poli¬ 
tical equilibrium of the country 
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was the inequality of balance 
in the education of different 
communities, it was decided to 
open fresh institutions with 
the ideal of Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan. The Islamia College at 
Peshawar, Calcutta, Andheri 
near Bombay, the Mohammedan 
College at Madras, Anglo-Arabic 
College at Delhi, the MA.O. 
College at Amritsar are the 
results of this policy. A net¬ 
work of Muslim high schools, 
widely spread over the Punjab, 
less so in the United Provinces 
and sparsely in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and other 
presidencies and in the sub- 
provinces of Ajmer and Balu¬ 
chistan, work to the education¬ 
al needs of Muslim lads in 
these parts. 

The Nadwa: The NadwatuT- 
’Ulema, a body of divines of 
litterateurs, organised in the 
last decade of the 1894, made 
an effort to find a via media 
between the Madrasatul-ulum, 
Aligarh (the Old M.A.O. Col¬ 
lege) and Deoband or Farangi 
Mahal, Lucknow. Among others 
Maulaiva S\\ibli "Nu’mani, and 

\xv 

the cause of this new reform 
movement. Long and laborious 
discussions were held to thrash 
out the system of a suitable 
^uirriculum for the Darul- 
Ulum, which was started in 
1898 in the city of Lucknow 
and is now established in the 
vicinity of University of Luc¬ 
know. This institution has, so 
far turned out a type which 
may be termed the “modern 
Moulvi'’ who conforms to the 
general principles of the Islamic 
Shariat, had made a good begin¬ 
ning towards resuscitating Isla¬ 


mic History and literature and 
has an outlook almost midway 
between the orthodox product 
of Deoband or Farangi Mahal 
and the Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity. 

Fourth Stage: The fourth act 
opens in 1901, with the confer¬ 
ence of Directors of Public In- 
«?truction convened by Lord Cur- 
zon at Simla and closes in 1921 
with the transfer of education to 
the control of Indian ministers. 

The twenty years between 
1901 and 1921 were a period of 
intense and ever-increasing 
political unrest in India. There 
were many political happenings 
in India and it is out of 
these major political conflicts 
that the educational conflicts 
of the period saw the light 
of the day. 

In 1902 the University com¬ 
mission under the presidency of 
Sir Thomas Raleigh was ap¬ 
pointed. The Indian Univer¬ 
sities Act of 1904 was followed 
in the same year by a Gov¬ 
ernment of India resolution 
on educational policy and by 
another m The Act of 

at the same time strengthened 
the controls of the Government 
over the universities in more 
ways than one control over 
their Senates. Consequently G. 
K. Gokhale voiced the opposi¬ 
tion to the reactionary fea¬ 
tures of the Universities Bill in 
the Legislative Council. Sir 
Pheroze Shah Mehta organised 
opposition to it systematically. 
At the same time university’s 
control over the colleges and 
schools was tightened. Curzon’s 
efforts to improve Indian educa¬ 
tion earned him no gratitude. 
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He became unpopular among 
the nationalists and among the 
intellectuals in general. 

Sadler Commission: A little 
more than a decade after Lord 
Curzon’s departure yet another 
attempt was made to remedy 
the admitted defects of higher 
education in India. A strong 
Commission was appointed in 
1917, under the distinguished 
chairmanship of Dr. (now Sir 
Michael) Sadler. The Commis¬ 
sion issued in 1919 a volu¬ 
minous report and made more 
than 100 detailed recommenda¬ 
tions and in 1920 the Govern¬ 
ment of India commended them 
generally to provincial govern¬ 
ments. The pivotal principle of 
the report was that the old type 
of Indian universities should be 
replaced by centralised, unitary, 
residential, teaching autonomous 
bodies. To a limited extent the 
principle was adopted. To satis¬ 
fy the demand for control of 
educational policy by the nation¬ 
alist element the department 
of education was transferred to 
the control of Indian Ministers. 

University Education: With 
regard to university education, 
great progress was made during 
this period. We saw the founda¬ 
tion in 1857 of universities at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
Between that date and 1915 only 
two additions were made, Pun¬ 
jab (1882) and Allahabad (1887) 
universities. Between 1916 and 
1929, thirteen universities came 
into existence. Of those special 
mention may be made about the 
Osmania University inaugurated 
in 1917. Urdu was accepted here 
as the medium of instruction at 
all stages. The Osmania uni¬ 
versity College was opened in 
August, 1919. A women’s col¬ 


lege with arts and science sides 
brings higher education within 
reach of Purdah ladies. 

Other Organisations For Edu¬ 
cation: Besides these officially 
recognised universities, there 
are other bodies which bear the 
names of universities, but where 
curricular methods and ideas do 
not fit in with those of the re¬ 
cognised institutions. Among 
the “national” universities may 
be mentioned the one originally 
started in Aligarh in opposition 
to the Statutory Muslim Univer¬ 
sity in the non-co-operation days 
and since removed to Delhi the 
Jamia Miliya. 

Jamia-i-MilUya: It was born 
in the blazing blast of non-co- 
operation but wisely shifted 
from Aligarh to Delhi, is essay¬ 
ing the problem of a new curri¬ 
culum for Muslim India and has 
done a praise-worthy bit to¬ 
wards publishing Urdu litera¬ 
ture of no mean order. 

The promoters built the insti¬ 
tution at Okhla, near Delhi, 
which is Islamic in its traditions 
and national in its outlook. 

Fifth Stage: The fifth act of 
the drama opened in 1921 and 
closes in 1937 when the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935 
introduced provincial autonomy 
in eleven provinces in Bri¬ 
tish India. It was a period 
of first experiments under 
Indian control. 

A burst of enthusiasm marked 
the opening of this Act. But 
the financial difficulties gave a 
great setback to the enthusiasm 
with which this Act was opened. 

A still greater setback, how¬ 
ever, was given by the ideo-' 
logical conflicts that arose in 
this period. 
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The Auxiliary Education Com¬ 
mission of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion was appointed in 1928, 
under the chairmanship of Sir 
Philip Hartog, and its great 
survey of Indian education was 
published in the following year. 
The development of education 
since 1930 has been less in 
the direction of quantitative 
figures than in the direction 
of enlarging the scope of edu¬ 
cation and consolidating the 
scientific and the practical sides. 

But it is satisfactory to find 
that universities are wisely 
enlarging the scope of their 
subjects and making their work 
of scientific teaching and re¬ 
search more thorough and prac¬ 
tical. 

The Indian languages are ob¬ 
taining more and more foot¬ 
ing in the universities with 
the introduction of provincial 
autonomy. A new page is turned 
in the history of India and 
the three years between 1937- 
1940 form an extremely crowd¬ 
ed period in educational his¬ 
tory. Even during this short 
period, large funds for educa¬ 
tion were made available; 
schemes for the expansion of 
primary education and liqui¬ 
dation of adult illiteracy were 
undertaken; the Wardha Scheme 
of Education was introduced; 
and a great fillip was given 
to physical and vocational 
education. 

Women’s education: General 
decay and deterioration in Mus¬ 
lim learning on the disintegra¬ 
tion of Muslim power in 
India had its setback on women’s 
education in Muslim homes. 


When the modern education 
came into existence the girls 
being unable to continue their 
education for such a long time 
slowly began to withdraw from 
the schools, and as the old pri¬ 
mary schools were going out of 
use female education suffered a 
great deal. The destruction of 
the old system and the unsuit¬ 
ability of new one was the main 
cause for the backwardness of 
female education especially 
among the Muslims. 

It appears that mere reading, 
writing and simple arithmetic 
were what the girl could at 
least have. This too was con¬ 
fined, in most cases, to the 
mechanical reading of a few 
chapters of the Quran. Some 
rich parents engaged Mullas, 
but the instruction did not 
seem to have gone beyond a 
very elementary stage. Here 
and there, one might meet 
cases of advanced instruction 
but they were not many. What 
little advanced instruction was 
possible was mostly in Persian. 
Aligarh, Lucknow, Lahore, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Hyder¬ 
abad have done a bit, but it 
is only a drop in the ocean. 
It is only now that signs are 
becoming dimly visible that 
some effort is being made in 
some places to do something 
towards women’s education. A 
Karve to found a university for 
Muslim women is yet to be born 
in Muslim India. The Anjuman- 
i-Himayut-i-Islam is adumbrat¬ 
ing the proposal for a Muslim 
university for women. It is 
also contemplating to establish 
an industrial high school for 
them. 
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The Purdah system prevalent 
among the Muslims has often 
been severely criticised for 
being a great hindrance in 
the progress of female educa¬ 
tion. Thirteen centuries ago, 
Islam improved the condition of 
women in the world, and it is 


an irony of fate that Muslim 
women today are, perhaps, the 
most backward in the scale of 
enlightened humanity. The Mus¬ 
lim woman is now secluded. She 
is illiterate, timid and weak, and 
an easy prey to disease. 


MADRASAS 


ASSAM 

1. Government Madrasa, Syl- 
het. 

2. Ajiria Senior Madrasa, P.O. 

Gopalganj, Dist. Sylhet. 

3. Jhingabari Senior Madrasa, 
P.O. Charkhai, Dist. Sylhet. 

4. Gasbari Senior Madrasa, 
P.O. Gasbari, Dist. Sylhet. 

5. Shaistaganj Senior Madrasa, 
P.O. Shaistaganj, Dist. Syl¬ 
het. 

6. Deorail Senior Madrasa, 
Badarpur, Dist. Sylhet. 

7. Hailakandi Senior Madrasa, 
Hailakandi, Dist. Sylhet. 

Katarihara Mazhar - U1 - 
Ulum Senior Madrasa, P.O. 
Jaleswar, Dist, Goalpara. 

BENGAL 

1. Hooghly Madrasa, Hooghly. 

2. Chittagong Madrasa, Chit¬ 
tagong. 

3. Calcutta Madrasa, Calcutta. 

4. Jamia Milia, Naokhali. 

5. Ahsanul Madaris, 24, Par- 
ganas, Garden Reach, Akra 
Road, Calcutta. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 

Madrasa Islamia Shamsul 
Huda, Mahendru, Patna. 


2. Madrasa Azizia, Bihar- 
sharif, Patna. 

3. Madrasa Sulaimania, Guzii, 
Patna City. 

4. Madrasa Hanafia, Arrah. 

5. Madrasa Wahidia, Arrah. 

6. Madrasa Khanqah Kabiria, 
Sasaram, Arrah. 

7. Madrasa Mohammadia, As- 
thauwan, Patna. 

8. Madrasa Islamia, Auranga¬ 
bad, Gaya. 

9. Madrasa Qaumia, Bihar- 
sharif, Patna. 

10. Madrasa Hanafia, Bain, 
Patna. 

11. Madrasa Neazia Nezamia, 
Akbarpore, Rohtas. 

12. Madrasa Monirul Islam 
Sohdih, Sohsarai, Patna. 

13. Madrasa Islamia, Bahpura, 
Patna. 

14. Madrasa Islamia Nawadah, 
Nawadah, Gaya. 

15. Madrasa Qadria, Kara, 
Gaya. 

16. Madrasa Irshadulu’um, Ti- 
kari, Gaya. 

17. Madrasa Sharifia, Rafiganj, 
Gaya. 

18. Madrasa Rayeen, Arrah. 
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19. Madrasa Islamia, Daud- 
nagar, Gaya. 

20. Madrasa Hamidia Qilaghat, 
Darbhanga. 

21. Madrasa Ahmadia Salfia, 
Laheriasarai. 

22. Madrasa Islamia, Kujhwa, 
Siwan. 

23. Madrasa Islamia Dhaka, 
Dhaka, Champaran. 

24. Madrasa Warisulum Karim- 
chak, Chapra. 

25. Madrasa Anjuman-i-Isla- 
mia, Motihari. 

26. Madrasa Ahmadia, Ababa- 
karpur. 

27. Madrasa Ahmadia, Madhu- 
bani, Darbhanga. 

28. Madrasa Islamia Daryapur, 
Daryapur, Champaran. 

29. Madrasa Faizululum, Sa- 
gauli, Champaran. 

30. Madrasa Islamia, Gopal- 
ganj, Siwan. 

31. Madrasa Rahmania Afzala, 
Berul, Darbhanga. 

32. Madrasa Islamia Arabia, 
Muzaffarpur. 

33. Madrasa Tanzimia, Bara 
Idgah, Purnea. 

34. Madrasa Mahmudia Sema- 
ria, Champanagar, Bhagal- 
pur. 

35. Madrasa Islamia, Madhu- 
pur, Santal Parganas. 

36. Madrasa Shamshia Gurgan- 
wan, Mehganwan, Santal 
Parganas. 

37. Madrasa Hefazatul Islam, 
Kasibari Hat, Purnea. 

38. Madrasa Islamia, Barahat, 
Bhagalpur. 

39. Madrasa Mazharululum, 
Radipur, Santal Parganas. 


40. Madrasa Sultania, Lakhmi- 
nia, Monghyr. 

41. Madrasa Junior Nurpore, 
Nurpore, Monghyr. 

42. Madrasa Chaudhary Md. 
Baksh, Katihari, Purnea. 

43. Madrasa Rahmania, Chopra 
Ramnagar, Purnea. 

44. Madrasa Shamshia, Azim- 
nagar, Purnea. 

45. Madrasa Islamia, Baisi, 
Purnea. 

46. Madrasa Islahia Semapur, 
Purnea. 

47. Madrasa Sultania, Cuttack. 

48. Madrasa Saidpur, Binjhar- 
pur, Cuttack. 

49. Madrasa Naumania, Bhad- 
rak, Balasore. 

50. Madrasa Beadon Islamia, 
Balasore. 

51. Madrasa Ahmadia, Kerang, 
Puri. 

52. Madrasa Islamia, Banmali- 
pur, Puri. 

53. Madrasa Islamia, Ranchi. 

54. Madrasa Islamia, Purulia, 
Manbhum. 

BOMBAY 

1. Chiragh - e - uloom Night 
School, Malegaon, Dist. 
Nasik. 

2. Bait-ul-uioom Persian and 
Arabic Day School, Male¬ 
gaon, Dist. Nasik. 

3. Chasma - e - Kausar Night 
School, Malegaon, Dist. 
Nasik. 

4. Madressa-e-Usmania Darul 
Uloom Day School, Male¬ 
gaon, Dist. Nasik. 

5. Osmania Night School, 
Yeola, Dist. Nasik. 

6. Islamia Night School, Yeola, 
Dist. Nasik. 
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7. Baria Night School, Yeola, 
Dist. Nasik. 

8 . Islamia Day School, Vin- 
chur, Dist. Nasik. 

9. Arabic School, Jumma Mas- 
jid, Bijapur. 

10. Arabic School, Bukhari 
Masjid, Bijapur. 

11. Arabic School, Kaladgi, 
Dist. Bijapur. 

12. Arabic School, Kamatgi, 
Dist. Bijapur. 

13. Arabic School, Badami, 
Dist. Bijapur. 

14. Islamia Arabic Karimia 
Madrasa, Bijapur. 

15. Nadaf Mohalla Arabic 
School, Bankapur, Dist. 
Dharwar. 

16. Shah Bazar Mohalla Arabic 
Girls’ School, Bankapur, 
Dist. Dharwar. 

17. Arabic School, Hangal 
Dist. Dharwar. 

18. Arabic School, Shiggaon- 
Dist. Dharwar. 

19. Arabic School, Gangavali, 
Dist. Kanara. 

20. Arabic School, Kagal, Dist. 
Kanara. 

21. Arabic School, Samshi, 
Dist. Kanara. 

22. Jamia Hussainia, Rander, 
Dist. Surat. 

23. Mohawnedia Madrasa, 
Kapadvany, Kaira Dist. 

24. Saiqia Madrasa, Godhra. 

25. Mohammedia Madrasa, 
Dohad, Surat Dist. 

26. Madrasa-e-Islamia, Mota- 
varaehha, Surat Dist. 

27. Madrasa -e - Mohammedia, 
Poona. 


28. Madrasa - e- Mohammedia, 
Janjikar St., Bombay, 3. 

29. Madrasa Taiyabiya, Surat. 

DELHI 

1. Madrasa, Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

2. Darul Hadis Rahmania, 
Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi. 

MADRAS 

1. Madrasa-e-Jamalia, Peram- 
bur, Madras. 

2. Arabic College, Vellore. 

PUNJAB 

1. Madrasa Jamia Masjid, 
Simla. 

UNITED PROVINCES 

1. Darul Ulum, Deoband, Dist. 
Saharanpur. 

2. Mazahirul Ulum, Saharan¬ 
pur. 

3. Makhzanul Ulum, Lakkhi 
Darwaza, Saharanpur. 

4. Arabia Moradia, Hauz Wall 
Masjid, Muzaffarnagar. 

5. Islamia, Underkot, Meerut. 

6. Darul Ulum, Juma Mosque, 
Meerut. 

7. Mansabia, Meerut. 

3. Imdadul Ulum, Meerut. 

9. Raunalul Islam, Meerut. 

10. Darul Hadis Matlaul Ulum, 
Mohalla Khandaq, Meerut. 

11. Afghanan, Ghaziabad, Mee¬ 
rut. 

12. Arman Ittehadi, Meerut. 

13. Ahmadia, Bulandshahr. 

14. Qasimia, Bulandshahr. 

15. Khazanul Ulum, Khurja, 
Bulandshahr. 

16. Qasimul Ulum, Buland¬ 
shahr. 

17. Islamia, Nehtaur, Buland¬ 
shahr. 
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18.: Arabia Qasimia, Nagina, 
Bijnor. 

19* Mazharul Ulum, Kiratpur, 
Bijnor. 

20. Islamia, Chandpur Siao, 
Bijnor. 

21. Arabia Lutfia, Aligarh. 

22. Saidia, Dadaun, Aligarh. 

23. Alia, Juma Mosque, Agra. 

24. Anwarul Ulum, Shahgunj, 
Agra. 

25. Shafiqul Islam, Farrukh- 
abad. 

26. Arabia Haji Ilahi Bakhsh, 
Kanuj, Farrukhabad. 

27. Misbahul Ulum, Bareilly. 

28. Eshaatul Ulum, Bareilly. 

29. Manzar Islam, Bareilly. 

30. Punjabian, Bareilly. 

31. Ashfaqia, Qazi Tola, Bareil- 

ly- 

32. Shabnam Oriental Niswan 
College, Near Kothi Babu 
Moin Khan Mohalla, Qila, 
Bareilly. 

33. Qadiria, Budaun. 

34. Shamsul Ulum, Budaun. 

35. Imdadia, Moradabad. 

36. Tablighul Islam, Morad¬ 
abad. 

37. Saiyidul Madaris, Amroha, 
Moradabad. 

38. Islamia Arabia, Juma 
Mosque, Amroha, Morad¬ 
abad. 

39. Islamia, Chilla, Amroha, 
Moradabad. 

40. Nurul Madaris, Amroha, 
Moradabad. 

41. Islahe-Qaum, Amroha, Mo¬ 
radabad. 

42. Sirajul Ulum, Sambhal, 
Moradabad. 


43. Islamia, Moradabad. 

44. Ziaul Ulum, Sarai Tarin. 
Moradabad. 

45. Abbasia, Bachhraon, Morad¬ 
abad. 

46. Babul Ilm, Naugawan 
Sadat, Moradabad. 

47. Alia Jafaria, Naugawan 
Sadat, Moradabad. 

48. Arabia Qasimia, Shahi Mas- 
jid, Moradabad. 

49. Jama-e-Naimia, Moradabad. 

50. Islamia, Haldowani, Naini- 
tal. 

51. Ainul Ilm, Shahjahanpur. 

52. Qaiyumia, Mohalla Muham¬ 
mad Zai, Shahjahanpur. 

53. Ziaul Ulum, Quli Bazar, 
Cawnpore. 

54. Ashraful Ulum, Cawnpore. 

55. Jam-e-ul-Ulum, Cawnpore. 

56. Imdadul Ulum, Bansmandi, 
Cawnpore. 

57. Ahsanul Madaris, Cawn¬ 
pore. 

58. Takmilul Ulum, Cawnpore. 

59. Islamia, Fatehpur. 

60. Rafiqul Islam, Fatehpur. 

61. Misbahul Ulum, Allahabad. 

62. Muhammadia Imdadia, Al¬ 
lahabad. 

63. Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. 

64. Anwarul Ulum, Hatia Ba- 
hadurganj, Allahabad. 

65. Aziziz, Magaon, Allahabad. 

66. Rahmania, Maudaha, Ham- 
irpur. 

67. Islamia, Jame Masjid, 
Jhansi. 

68. Islamia, Yatim Khana, Mo¬ 
halla Panch Kutiyan, 
Jhansi. 
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69. Mazharul Ulum, Benares. 

70. Islanriia, Daranagar, Bena¬ 
res. 

71. Imania, Benares. 

72. Jame-ul-Ulum, Jawwadia, 
Benares. 

73. Hamidia Rizvia, Madan- 
pura, Benares. 

74. Matlaul Ulum, Kamangar- 
ha, Benares. 

75. Oriental Department, Gov¬ 
ernment High School, Mir- 
zapur. 

76. Arabia Islamia, Eliot Ghat, 
Mirzapur. 

77. Nasiria Imania, Mustafa 
Manzil, Jaunpur. 

78. Islamia Jame Masjid, Jaun¬ 
pur. 

79. Qurania Juma Masjid 
Shahi, Jaunpur. 

80. Chashmai Rahmat Oriental 
College, Ghazipur. 

81. Arabia, Jama Masjid, Guzri 
Bazar, Ballia. 

82. Rahmania, Rasra, Ballia. 

83. Islamia, Bagh Mir Petu, 
Azamgarh. 

84. Miftahul Ulum, Mau, 
Azamgarh. 

85. Faiz Am, Mau, Azamgarh. 

86. Darul Ulum, Mau, Azam¬ 
garh. 

87. Darul Ulum Nadwatul 
Ulama, Lucknow. 

88. Qadima, Firangi Mahal, 
Lucknow. 

89. Sultanul Madaris, Lucknow. 

90. Nazimia, Lucknow. 

91. Talimul Islam, Sarai Agha 
Mir Qadim, Lucknow. 

92. Niazmia, Lucknow. 

93. Furqania, Lucknow. 


94. Khazinatul Ulum, Patanala,. 
Lucknow. 

95. Lucknow Coaching College, 
Lucknow. 

96. Madanul Ulum, Nagram, 
Lucknow. 

97. Islamia, Kakori, Lucknow. 

98. Islamia, Alamnagar, Sita- 
pur. 

99. Darul Ulu, Biswan, Sitapur. 

100. Tibbia, Sitapur. 

101. Niazia, Khairabad, Sitapur. 

102. Islamia, Ruknia, Laharpur, 
Sitapur. 

103. Islamia, Paintepur, Sitapur. 

104. Islamia Arabia, Hardoi. 

105. Islamia, Lakhimpur, Kheri. 

106. Muhammadia Anjuman Is¬ 
lam, Qasba Muhammadi, 
Kheri. 

107. Imdadul Ulum, Zaidpur, 
Barabanki. 

108. Markazul Ulum, Zaidpur, 
•Barabanki. 

109. Islamia School, Takra, Bara¬ 
banki. 

110. Arabia Darul Ulum, Mo- 
halla Bich Ki Sarai, Na- 
wabganj. 

111. Madinatul Ulum, Rasauli, 
Barabanki. 

112. Wasiqa Arabic School, Fy- 
zabad. 

113. Kanzul Ulum, Tanda, Fy- 
zabad. 

114. Islamia, Jalalpur, Fyzabad. 

115. Arabia Masudia Nurul 
Ulum, Mahraich. 

116. Islamia Faizam, Bahraich. 

117. Anjuman Islamia, Gorakh¬ 
pur. 

118. Mofizul Ulum, Lar, Gorakh¬ 
pur. 
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119. Mohi Ulum, Lar, Gorakh¬ 
pur. 

120. Merajul Ulum, Anjuman Is- 
lamia Arabia, Birhaj Bazar, 
Gorakhpur. 

STATES 

1. Islamia Jame Masjid, Deo- 
ria, Rampur State. 

2. Oriental College, Rampur 
State. 

3. Irshadul Ulum, Bhopal 
State. 

4. Sulaimania, Bhopal State. 

5. Ahmedia, Bhopal State. 

6. Ilahia, Bhopal State. 

7. Talimul Islam, Jaipur State. 

8. Ziaul Islam, Jaipur State. 

9. Nasiria, Tonk State. 

10. Furqania, Tonk State. 

11. Edarai Saidia, Tonk State. 


12. Madr^sa-i-Islamiya, Rajkot. 

13. Madrasa-i-Hashimiya, Gon- 
dal. 

14. Madrasa-i-Anware Islam, 
Dhoraji. 

15. Madrasa-i-Racanaq-i-Islam, 
Dhoraji. 

16. Madrasa-i-Ikhwatul Islam, 
Kutiyana. 

17. Vehveriya Madrasa-i-Islam, 
Jamnagar. 

18. Madrasa-i-Nizamul Islam, 
Bantva. 

19. Victoria Jubilee Madrasa, 
Porbander. 

20. Khatri Anjuman Madrasa, 
Porbander. 

21. Azizia, Jhind State. 

22. Nizamul Madrasa, Bantva, 
Kathiawar. 


HIGH SCHOOLS & INTER COLLEGES. 


BENGAL 

1. Yu.suf High English School. 
Comilla. 

2. Muslim Polytechnic High 
English School, Mymen- 
singh. 

3. Abdoor Rouf High School. 
P.O. Salimganj, Dist. Tip- 
pera. 

4. Lengutia Muslim High Eng¬ 
lish School, Sangsabad, 
Barisal. 

5. Saleha Ishaque Girls High 
English School, Sirajganj, 
Pabna. 

6. Rupsa A. H. E. School, 
Rupsa, Tippera. 

7. Sakhawat Memorial High 
School for Muslim Girls, 17, 
Lord Sinha Road, Calcutta. 

8. Islampur Nekjahan High 
School, P.O. Islampur, Dist. 


Mymensingh. 

9. Madaripur Islamia (Gov¬ 
ernment Aided) High Eng¬ 
lish School, Faridpur. 

10. Muslim H. E. School, Santi- 
pur, Nadia. 

11. Daudkandi H. E. School 
(Aided), Daudkandi, Tip- 
pera. 

12. Birkashim Nagar Fedaullah 
H. E. School, P.O. Birka¬ 
shim, Mymensingh. 

13. Kasemnagar Nawab Abdul 
Jabbar H. E. School, P. O. 
Kasemnagar, Burdwar. 

14. Rol. C. M. Tayyeb Institu¬ 
tion, Rol P.O., Bankura. 

15. Nawab Institution, Dhan- 
bari, Mymensingh. 

16. Kushura Abbasali H. E. 
School, P.O. Toperbari, 
Dacca. 
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] 7. Khasmahal Latif Institu¬ 
tion, P.O. Mathbaria, Dist. 
Bakarganj. 

18. Nafisi Begum Memorial H. 
E. School, Rampal, P.O. 
Rekabibazar, Dacca. 

19. Kodalia Shahar-ullah Isla- 
mia H. E. School, P.O. Ko¬ 
dalia, Mymensingh. 

20. Gaibandha Islamia H. E. 
School, Gaibandha, Ranpur. 

21. Jamal Kandi Osmania H. E. 
School, P.O. Goalmari, Tip- 
pera. 

22. Government Muslim High 
School, Chittagong. 

23. Sutakati Moslem Union 
Institution, P.O. Kowri- 
khara, Barisal. 

24. Wazirali H. E. School, P.O. 
Bhaberchar, Dacca. 

25. Golam Nabi H. E. School, 
P.O. Amanulla Sandwip, 
Noakhali. 

26. Adiabad Islamia H. E. 
School, P.O. Rahimabad, 
Dacca. 

27. Hammadia H. E. School, 
Dacca. 

28. Government-Aided Shari- 
fulla H. E. School, Village 
Sugandhi, P.O. Shatnal, 
Tippera. 

29. F. Huq H. E. School, Chan- 
dipur, Rangpur. 

30. Wajid Memorial H. E. 
School, Mollahat, Khulna. 

31. Azizia H. E. School, Kha¬ 
ragpur, Midnapore. 

32. B. N. I. and E. School, Pas- 
chimgaon, P.O. Laksam, 
Tippera. 

33. Ahmedia H. E. School, Noa¬ 
khali. 

34. Nawab Bahadur’s Institu¬ 
tion, Murshidabad. 


35. Syedunnessa Girls’ Home, 
P.O. Barisal, Bakarganj. 

36. Sonaulla Institute H. E. 
School, Jalpaiguri. 

37. Krishnagar Muslim H. E. 
School, P.O. Krishnagar, 
Nadia. 

38. Hazirpara Hamidia H. E. 
School, Noakhali. 

39. A. S. Rabat Ali H. E. 
School, Potiya, Chittagong. 

40. Dacca Government Moslem 
High School, Dacca. 

41. Rameshwarpur Nasiruddin 
H. E. School, P.O. Ramesha- 
warpur, 24 Parganas. 

42. Yasin Muslim H. E. School, 
Faridpur. 

43. Nazimuddin H. E. School, 
P.O. Gurdaspur, Rajshahi. 

44. Chandra Imam Ali H. E. 
School, P.O. Chandra, Tip¬ 
pera. 

45. Islamia High School, 44, 
Beniapukur Road, Calcutta. 

46. Mohammad Jan Muslim 
High School, 9-B, Bolai 
Dutt St., Calcutta. 

47. Presidency Moslem High 
School, 20, Zakaria St., Cal¬ 
cutta. 

48. Nasiruddin Memorial High 
School, 92, Kansaripara 
Road, Bhowanipore, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

49. Kamrunnessa Girls High 
School, Dacca. 

50. Maherunnessa (Girls) High 
School, Saturia Mia, Bakar¬ 
ganj- 

51. Islamia Intermediate Col¬ 
lege, Chittagong. 

52. Islamia Intermediate Col¬ 
lege, Dacca. 

53. Islamia Intermediate Col¬ 
lege, Hooghly. 
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54. Islamia Intermediate Col¬ 
lege, Serajganj, Dist. Pabna. 

BALUCHISTAN 

1. Muslim High School, Nasir- 
abad, Raj. Baluchistan. 

2. Islamia High School, Quet¬ 
ta. 

BIHAR 

1. Mohammadan Anglo-Arabic 
H. E. School, Patna City. 

2. Islamia High English 
School, P.O. Sheikhpura, 
Monghyr Dist. 

3. Madrasa Islamia Shamsul 
Huda, Patna. 

4. Hadi Hashmi High School, 
Gaya. 

5. Khanqah H. E. School, Is- 
lampur, Patna. 

6. Moslem High School, La- 
herisarai, Darbhanga Dist. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

1. Anjuman High School, 
Sadar, Nagpur. 

2. Anjuman High School, 
Khamgaon, Berar. 

3. Anjuman Islamia High 
School, Jubbulpore. 

4. M. M. Rabbani High School, 
Kamptee. 

5. Quedaria High School, Bur- 
hanpur. 

6. Hakimia Coronation High 
School, Burhanpur. 

7. Anjuman Nurul Islamia 
High School, Itarsi. 

8. Government Urdu High 
School, Amraoti. 

9. Anglo-Urdu Girls High 
School, Sadar, Nagpur. 

10. Anjuman Islamia Girls' 
High School, Jubbulpore. 


BOMBAY CITY 

1. The Mahomed Haji Saboo 
Siddick Technical Institu¬ 
tion, 5, Shepherd Road, 
Byculla, Bombay. 

2. The Saifee High School, 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla Road, 
Bombay, 3. 

3. Habib High School, Dongri 
St., Bombay, 9. 

4. Rahmatbai Habib High 
School (for girls), Khadak, 
Bombay, 9. 

5. Anjuman-i-Islam and Jan- 
mohomed Cassum Commer¬ 
cial High School, Sandhurst 
Road East, Bombay, 9. 

6. Anjumani Islam High 
School, 92, Hornby Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

7. Anjuman-i - Islam Kurla 
High School, Kurla, Bom¬ 
bay. 

8. Anjuman-i-Islam Ahmed 
Sailor High School, Dim- 
timker Road, Nagpada, 
Bombay. 

9. Anjuman - i - Islam Girls’ 
High School, Saboo Siddik 
Bagh, Bellasis Road, Bom¬ 
bay, 8. 

10. Anjuman-i-Islam Jan Mo- 
hamed Cassum Commercial 
Night High School, San¬ 
dhurst Road East, Bombay. 

11. Ismail Beg Mohammed 
High School, Mohammed 
Ali Road, Bombay, 3. 

12. The Khoja Khan Moham¬ 
med Habibbhoy High 
School, 170, Samuel St., 
Bombay, 9. 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

1. The Iqbal Anglo-Urdu High 
School, Muzaffar Bldg., 
0pp. Civil Hospital, 
Godhra. 
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2. The Anjuman-i-Islam High 
School, Pliphant Road, Ah- 
medabad. 

3. S. H. A. Rais High School, 
Bhiwandi, Dist. Thana. 

4. Badria High School, Ravi- 
warpeth, Poona City. 

5. Al-Jamiat-us-Safia Arabic 
College, Dewri, Surat. 

6. Muslim High School, 
Panchgani. 

7. Sheth Hussonally High 
School, Dholka. 

8. Islamia Anglo-Urdu High 
School, Bhatkal, Dist. 
Kanara. 

9. Anglo-Urdu High School, 
Poona Camp. 

10. Anglo-Urdu High School, 
Kubli. 

11. Anglo-Urdu High School, 
Nasik. 

12. Anglo-Urdu Girls’ High 
School, Poona. 

13. Anglo-Urdu High School, 
Sholapur. 

14. Anglo-Urdu High School, 
Hansot, Broach Dist. 

15. Madrasa-e-Mohammedia Pi- 
perdiwala High School, 
Randir Surat Dist. 

DELHI, AJMER MERWARA 
AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

1. Moinia Islamia High School, 
Ajmer. 

2. Anglo-Arabic High School, 
Ajmeri Gate, Delhi. 

3. Anglo-Arabic High School, 
Daryaganj, Delhi. 

4. Punjabi Islamia High 
School, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

5. Anglo-Arabic High School, 
Mori Gate, Delhi. 

6. Fatehpuri Muslim High 
School, Delhi. 


7. Anglo-Arabic High School, 
(for Girls), Daryaganj, 
Delhi. 

8. Islamia High School, Rewa, 
C. I, 

9. Haily-Rafahi-Am High 
School, Narela, Delhi Pro¬ 
vince. 

10. Muslim High School, 
Ajmer. 

11. Mohammad Ali Memorial 
High School, Beawar, 
Ajmer-Merwara. 

MADRAS 

1. Government Secondary and 
Training School for Muslim 
Women, Trichinopoly. 

2. Government Muslim High 
School, Vellore. 

3. Government Hobart Secon¬ 
dary and Training School, 
Royapettah, Madras. 

4. Muzharul Uloom High 
School, Ambar, North Arcot. 

5. Government Islamiah High 
School, Trichinopoly. 

6. Madrasa-e-Islamiah High 
School, Vaniyambadi, North 
Arcot. 

7. Government Madrasa-i- 
Azam, Madras. 

8. Muslim High School, Abi- 
ramam, Ramnad Dist. 

9. Islamiah High School, Mel- 
visharam. 

10. Government Mohammedan 
High School, Guntur. 

11. Municipal Mohammedan 
High School, Cuddapah. 

N. W. F. P. 

1. Islamia High School, Now- 
shera Cantonment. 

2. Islamia High School, Ab- 
bottabad. 
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3. Islamia High School, Pesha¬ 
war. 

4. Islamia Collegiate School, 
Peshawar. 

5. Frontier Muslim High 
School, Saddar Bazar, Pe¬ 
shawar. 

6. Islamiah High School, Ko- 
hat. 

7. Islamia High School, Bannu. 

8. Islamia High School, Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

ORISSA 

1. Moslem Seminary, Cuttack. 

PUNJAB 

1. Islamia High School, Ra¬ 
walpindi. 

2. M. A. Islamia High School, 
Gujranwala. 

3. Islamia High School, Gujar 
Khan. 

4. Muslim High School, Da- 
suya, Dist. Hoshiarpur. 

5. Islamia High School, Kasur. 

6. Talim-ul-Islam High School, 
Qadian. 

7. Islamia High School, Fa- 
zilka. 

8. Muslim High School, La¬ 
hore. 

9. Islamia High School, She- 
ranwala Gate, Lahore. 

10. Islamia High School, Bhati 
Gate, Lahore. 

11. Watan Islamia High School, 
Lahore. 

12. Islamia High School, Feroz- 
pore Cantonment. 

13. Islamia High School, Nan- 
gal Ambia, Jullundur. 

14. Hali Muslim High School, 
Panipat. 

15. Islamia High School, Lala- 
musa, Dist. Gujrat. 


16. Islamia High School^ 
Chiniot. 

17. Muslim High School, Sa- 
dhaura, Ambala. 

18. Muslim Girls High School, 
Ambala Cantonment. 

19. Muslim High School, Lyall¬ 
pur. 

20. Islamia High School, Sam- 
brial, Dist. Sialkot. 

21. Talimul Islam (Inter) Col¬ 
lege, Qadian. 

SIND 

1. Lawrence Madrassah High 
School, Tando Bago. 

2. Sind Madrassah, Karachi. 

3. Sind Madrassah-tul-Islam 
High School, Lyari Quarter, 
Karachi. 

4. Sind Madressah-tul-Islam 
Girls High School, Karachi. 

5. Government Madressah and 
High School, Mirpurkhas. 

6. Madressah-tul-Banat Girls 
High School, Hyderabad, 
Sind. 

7. Muslim Girls Academy,. 
Campbell St., Karachi City. 

UNITED PROVINCES 
Talimgha-i-Niswan High 
School, Canning St., Luc¬ 
know. 

Muslim High School, Fateh- 
pur. 

3. Muhammad Ismail Girls 
High School, Oriental 
House, Meerut. 

4. Islamia High School, Dehra 
Dun. 

5. Muslim High School, Bu- 
landshahr. 

6. Muslim Jubilee Girls High 
School, Cawnpore. 

7. Anglo-Islamia High School, 
Muzaffarnagar. 
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8. H. M. S. Islamia Inter Col¬ 
lege, Etawah. 

9. Islamia Inter College, Saha- 
ranpur. 

10. Shia Inter College, Luc¬ 
know. 

11. Amiruddaula Islamia Inter 
College, Lucknow. 

12. Shibli George Inter College, 
Azamgarh. 

13. Islamia Inter College, Ba¬ 
reilly. 

14. Majidia Islamia Intermedi¬ 
ate College, Allahabad. 

15. Islamia Inter College, Shah- 
jahanpur. 

16. Faiz-i-Am Inter College, 
Meerut. 

17. Karamat Husain Muslim 
Girls’ Inter College, Luc¬ 
know. 

18. Halim Muslim Inter Col¬ 
lege, Cawnpore. 

19. Hafiz Siddique Meston Is¬ 
lamia Inter College, 
Sheikhupura. 

20. Mian Saheb’s G. I. Inter 
College, Gorakhpur. 

HYDERABAD STATE 

1. Islamia High School, Se¬ 
cunderabad. 

2. Anwarul Uloom High 
School, Nampalli, Hyder¬ 
abad, Deccan. 

3. Madrasa-e-Aziza (High 
School), Malakpet, Hyder¬ 
abad Deccan. 


OTHER STATES 

1. Model High School, Bhopal. 

2. Alexandra Girls’ High 
School, Bhopal. 

3. Khurshid Girls’ High 
School, Rampur. 

4. Islamia High School, Kuii- 
yana, Kathiawar. 

5. Yusufi High School, Sidh- 
pur, Baroda. 

6. Islamia High School, Sri¬ 
nagar. 

7. Hanfia High School, Islam¬ 
abad, Kashmir. 

8. Imamia High School, Zadi- 
bel, Srinagar. 

9. Hamdamia High School, 
Srinagar. 

10. Akbar Islamia High School, 
Jammu, Kashmir. 

11. Shahary ar High School, 
Sehore, Bhopal. 

12. Sultania Girls High School, 
Bhopal. 

13. Waheedia Technical School, 
Bhopal. 

14. Hamid High School, Ram¬ 
pur. 

15. Raza Inter College, Rampur. 

16. Bahadur Khanji High 
School, Junagadh. 

17. Victoria Jubilee Madrasa 
High School, Porbandar, 
Kathiawar. 

18. Adamji Haji Dawood High 
School, Jetpur, Kathiawar. 

19. Muslim High School, Dho- 
raji, Kathiawar. 


17 
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ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 


THE beginning of the 19th 
century saw the politico- 
religious decay coincident in the 
Islamic world with social and 
intellectual deterioration. Rank 
superstition and dire ignorance 
had taken hold of the peoples’ 
mind. The forces which had 
sustained the existence of so¬ 
ciety were fast ebbing away. 
The remnants of the Moghul 
civilisation were crumbling to 
decay at Delhi and Lucknow. 

Sir Saiyyed Ahmad Khan, 
born in 1817 in Delhi, saw that 
ignorance, superstition and nar- 
row-mindness reigned supreme 
throughout Muslim India. He 
therefore prepared himself to 
fight these giants of superstition 
and ignorance and to open the 
eyes of his countrymen and co¬ 
religionists to the new situation 
in India. He fully knew what 
great harm the extensive hierar¬ 
chy of bigoted Mullas had done 
in keeping back his co-rcligion- 
ists from educating themselves 
in the new subjects of western 
lore. He raised his voice for the 
assimilation of Western arts 
and sciences in his own commu¬ 
nity. From 1861 to 1875 he 
strove hard to prepare the minds 
of his co-religionists for the re¬ 
ception of new ideas. We may 
designate tliis period as a period 
of religio-social reform. 

In 1763, he developed the idea 
of establishing a literary and 
scientific society with a view to 
reconcile oriental and occiden¬ 
tal ways of thought by translat¬ 
ing standard English works into 
Urdu so that Mussalmans who 
foolishly had not taken to Eng¬ 
lish education might get a 
glimpse of European thought 


and culture and thus cultivate 
liberal ideas. 

After the mutiny about 1861 
he established an English school 
at Moradabad, which was amal¬ 
gamated with the District Board 
School later on. He sketched 
out a rough plan of inaugurating 
an Anglo-Oriental programme of 
universal education for the In¬ 
dian Mussalmans. 

In 1869, he visited England 
and carefully studied the system 
of education prevailing in Eng¬ 
land and determined to intro¬ 
duce it in a suitably modified 
form in his own country. He 
stayed in England for full 
twenty-seven months and 
strenuously studied the educa¬ 
tional system of the great Eng¬ 
lish universities. 

Before returning to India he 
set to work to outline three 
schemes in connection with 
Muslim education in India: (1) 
To consider the measures neces¬ 
sary to remove the prejudices of 
Mohammedans against the study 
of Western arts and sciences 
which they considered, were the 
means of making them infidels; 
(2) To make Mussalmans consi¬ 
der why they were not availing 
themselves of the Western edu¬ 
cation; (3) To collect subscrip¬ 
tions and donations for the estab¬ 
lishment of a college at Aligarh 
which he had selected for locat¬ 
ing his college. 

He returned to India in 1870 
and began to put into practice 
the plans he had formed while 
in England. His idea was to 
bring about a great reformation 
in his community. His was a 
very ambitious programme. He 
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retired from service in 1876. 
From that date till his death in 
1898 education engrossed all his 
attention. He organised an edu¬ 
cational board of which he be¬ 
came the Secretary, to take the 
education of Muslims in hand. 

The Mohammedan Education¬ 
al Conference which was found¬ 
ed in 1886 is another important 
work of Sir Saiyyed Ahmad 
Khan which has played an im¬ 
portant part in the amelioration 
of Indian Muslims. 

The scheme of the conference, 
as promulgated by him, was to 
hold an annual deliberation as¬ 
sembly of Mohammedans from 
all parts of India exclusively 
devoted to discussing the pro¬ 
blem of, Mohammedan educa¬ 
tion. The main object of the 
conference was to bring together 
provincial leaders to decide 
upon a uniform educational pro- 
gram^me. 

Sir Saiyyed was earnestly 
anxious that Muslim girls should 
be brought up and educated in 
a proper manner. He was an 
advocate of female education on 
the lines of least resistance and 
condemned the anglocising of 
Muslim girls. He died in 1898. 

Sir Saiyyed was the foremost 
Indian Mohammedan of the 
19th century as regards force of 
character, influence over his co¬ 
religionists and literary activity. 

The Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh will 
for ever stand out as the great¬ 
est monument of his educational 
activities. 

With regard to Muslim educa¬ 
tion, the early efforts of the 
State had been a failure. The 
attempt to open the door of 
knowledge to the Muslims in 


English had failed to take ac¬ 
count of their mentality. The 
prejudice against the English 
schools was due to the attach¬ 
ments of Muslims to religious 
education, which was not given 
in English schools. Sir Saiyyed 
saw the disastrous re¬ 
sults to his community fol¬ 
lowing from the neglect of 
English education and devoted 
later part of his life to the pro¬ 
vision of facilities for such an 
education and he proceeded to 
draw up a scheme of educa¬ 
tion at Aligarh, in which 
English education should be 
combined with Muslim reli¬ 
gious education and with Bri¬ 
tish sports, then not yet popu¬ 
lar in Indian schools and col¬ 
leges. The latter feature enlist¬ 
ed the support of Hindu landed 
gentry and attracted the active 
support of British Government. 
His Committee originally formed 
in Benares, where Sir Saiyyed 
had been stationed as a subordi¬ 
nate Judge, opened a school 
in Aligarh in 1875. He per¬ 
haps had the vision to see 
that the new system of edu¬ 
cation was bound to disinte¬ 
grate the oriental civilisation 
and therefore his object in lay¬ 
ing the foundation of this 
institution was to preserve the 
Muslim culture and to graft 
on it successfully the rising 
civilization of the West. He 
retired from the Bench soon 
afterwards (1876) and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the founda¬ 
tion stone laid by the Vice¬ 
roy Lord Lytton. The history 
of the M. A. O. College from 
the time of Lord Lytton's visit 
onwards is one of unbroken re¬ 
cord and steady progress, achiev¬ 
ed in the face of gradually dimi¬ 
nishing opposition on the par^ 
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of old conservatism. Sir 
Saiyyed wisely kept his educa¬ 
tional work free from any theo¬ 
logical bias. Indeed the various 
theological schools of thought, 
Sunni and Shia, were given free 
scope in the college. But the 
failure to develop a religious at¬ 
mosphere of a liberal kind which 
might have affected the religious 
thought of Islam in India gene¬ 
rally has been one of the criti¬ 
cisms of the Aligarh Movement, 
which has not yet been met. 

In 1878, the school was raised 
to a second grade college and 
affiliated to the University of 
Calcutta and subsequently to 
the degree status. The instruc¬ 
tion started with an English and 
an oriental department. In the 
former all subjects were taught 
in English and Arabic, Persian 
or Sanskrit was taken up as a 
second language; in the latter, 
either Arabic or Persian litera¬ 
ture was studied and history and 
geography, mathematics etc., 
were taught in Urdu, while 
English was offered as a second 
language. By 1882, it appeared 
that the oriental department did 
not attract many students. The 
other department flourished. In 
1898 Sir Saiyyed Ahmed Khan 
died. 

After the death of Sir Saiyyed 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk carried 
on the work of Sir Saiyyed Ah¬ 
med with great zeal. 

The Ulemas always held an 
antagonistic attitude towards the 
Aligarh Movement. They urged 
with all the vehemance at their 
command that English education 
would lead Mussalmans to dis¬ 
aster and unhesitatingly dec¬ 
lared its promoters infidels. 
This active antagonism conti¬ 


nued as late as 1904, when the 
annual session of the Moham¬ 
medan Educational Conference 
took place at Lucknow under 
the presidency of Sir Theodore 
Morison, former Principal of 
M. A. O. College. Here Moulvis 
of both sects of Islam, Shias and 
Sunnis, for once combined to 
alienate the sympathies of Mus¬ 
salmans from the Aligarh Move¬ 
ment. Moulvis were convinced 
by the Nawab and they gave up 
their opposition. Henceforth 
all opposition died away and the 
difficult task of enlightening an 
influential and bigoted section 
of public was completed. 

Soon after Nawab Mohsimul- 
Mulk, Mr. Theodore Beck 
(afterwards Sir), Theodore Mori¬ 
son and other Muslims launched 
the scheme of Sir Saiyyed Me¬ 
morial Fund for raising the Ali¬ 
garh college to the status of an 
university. 

In 1911 His Highness the Agha 
Khan toured the country for 
collecting funds necessary for 
the proposed university. In 
December, 1920, the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act came 
into force, the Nawab’s succes¬ 
sor, Nawab Viqarul-Mulk, hav¬ 
ing given impetus to the move¬ 
ment. 

In addition to ordinary courses 
as in other universities in India, 
this university has a department 
of theology. 

It is now about 50 years that 
Aligarh has been turning out 
graduates. These men have 
done a good deal to arrest the 
decay set in amongst Muslims in 
India, and have more or less 
popularised modern education 
in different provinces and 
states, 
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JAMIA MILLIA ISLAMIA 

{National Muslim Ihiiversity.) 

Jamianagar, Delhi. (1920-1949.) 


rSTABLISHED in October, 
^ 1920, the Jamia Millia Isla- 
mia, in spite of the many diffi¬ 
culties which beset its path, has 
grown into one of the most signi¬ 
ficant progressive educational 
ventures in India. 

It is run by an Educational 
Society whose members have 
pledged themselves to serve the 
cause of education for 20 years 
without ever claiming more 
than Rs. 150 a month as remune¬ 
ration for their work. In order 
that their work might get well 
established in spite of financial 
difficulties, no member has ever 
drawn this permitted maximum. 
They do not work for wages, 
they work for a cause. 

Ever since its foundation in 
1920, the Jamia has remained a 
free institution, preferring the 
hardships and ordeals of an 
honourable independence to the 
enervating security of condition¬ 
al grants. It has of late receiv¬ 
ed generous contributions from 
the Princes as well as from rich 
philanthropists. But it has been 
mainly financed by small subs¬ 
criptions from the Hamdardan- 
i-Jamia, who number nearly 
8,000. It has been supported by 
persons, rich and poor, who rea¬ 
lise the educational and social 
value of its work. It has never 
bought this support at the ex¬ 
pense of its educational indepen¬ 
dence. It has cherished the 
right to make mistakes in free 
endeavour and the privilege to 
correct them. 


The work of the Jamia has 
grown steadily. It is conduct¬ 
ing: 

1. A residential College im¬ 
parting higher instruction in the 
arts and social sciences, with 
special provision for the gradu¬ 
ates of the Arabic Madressahs 
to obtain the benefits of modern 
knowledge. 

2. A Public Library for refe¬ 
rence and study, consisting of 
nearly 20,000 standard books in 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu and Eng¬ 
lish. 

3. A residential High School 
on modern lines with opportuni¬ 
ties for developing skill in the 
arts and crafts and with special 
emphasis on individual work. 

4. A residential Primary 
School conducted mostly on the 
Project Method, with a School 
Garden, a School Bank, a School 
Co-operative, a School Fruit 
Shop, managed entirely by the 
boys. 

5. The Jamia Education 
Centre No. 1, the first of a pro¬ 
jected number of community 
centres which combines a 
Middle School, a Community 
Hall and a Public Reading 
Room. 

6. The Institute of Adult 
Education which conducts an ex¬ 
perimental centre to make the 
results of its experience avail¬ 
able to other workers in the 
field. It has published over 150 
booklets on a rich variety of 
subjects for adults who have 
newly acquired the skill to read. 
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7. A Teachers’ Training Insti¬ 
tute for preparing teachers to 
give instruction according to the 
principles and methods of Basic 
Education. 

8. The Urdu Academy which, 
by its publications, has made a 
substantial contribution to seri¬ 
ous literature in Urdu. 

.9. The Maktaba Jamia (Book 
Depot and Publishing House), 
one of the most progressive 
publishing establishments in the 
Urdu world. The Maktaba is 
well-known for its richness in 
children’s literature; for its aca¬ 
demic monthly journal, the 
Jamia and its magazine for boys 
and girls, the Payam-i-Taleem. 

10 . The Jamia Chemical In¬ 
dustries attached to the Science 
Laboratory of the Jamia for 
manufacturing various chemical 
preparations of daily use. 

The 25th anniversary of its 
birth was recently celebrated. 
During this period it has deve¬ 
loped from a hope and an idea 
into a significant institution. The 
quality of its work has given the 
Jamia a respected place among 
the educational enterprises of 
our country. Its work has been 
highly spoken of by persons 
whose opinions on matters edu¬ 
cational carry weight. The 
well-known Finnish Student of 


education Rektor Laurin Zillia- 
cus described it as ‘‘one of the 
finest educational ventures.” Mr. 
E. Salter Davies, Director of 
Education, Kent, England, paid 
glowing tribute to Dr. Zakir 
Hussain and his devoted fellow- 
workers on their achievements. 

But to make the Jamia an 
example and an inspiration in 
educational renaissance much 
has yet to be achieved. It has 
planned to establish at Jamia- 
nagar an educational colony 
which would house a large 
population varying from child¬ 
ren to research scholars and 
savants of international fame. 
They need more residential 
quarters for the growing num¬ 
ber of students and teachers. A 
Kindergarten as a model experi¬ 
mental centre in Pre-Basic Edu¬ 
cation is to be initiated. A Poly¬ 
technic to bring about the neces¬ 
sary diversification in their pro¬ 
gramme is being started. They 
have also thought about a 
School of Journalism and a Re¬ 
search Institute for Islamic 
studies. 

Vice-Chancellor: Dr. Zakir 
Hussain, M.A., Ph.D. (Ber¬ 
lin). 

Professors: (1) Prof. Mohd. 
Mujeeb, B.A. (Oxon.); (2) 
Dr. Syed Abid Husain, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Berlin). 


ISMAIL YUSUF COLLEGE 

ANDHERI-BOMBAT. 

The College owes its existence After considering various alter- 
to a donation of Rs. 8 lakhs natives. Government decided to 
niade by Sir Mahomed Yusuf in devote the donation to the estab- 
1914 for promoting the higher lishment of a full First Grade 
education of Moslem youths. Arts College. 
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The College is a Government 
Institution which occupies a 
commanding site on a hill. It 
consists of the main building 
containing class rooms, labora¬ 
tories, library, etc., two hostel- 
blocks which accommodate 86 
students, a Pavilion, a Reading 
Room, etc. The buildings are 
equipped with electric installa¬ 
tion and modern sanitation 


throughout. The College also 
possesses a fine playground. 
Situated in an unrivalled posi¬ 
tion on a high open ground, the 
Ismail Yusuf College affords 
unique opportunities for work 
and play. 

The College provides instruc¬ 
tion for Inter (Arts and Sci¬ 
ence), B.A., M.A. and Research. 


STUDENTS ON ROLL 



Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Total 

Males 

.. 260 

103 

363 

Females 

23 

62 

85 

Total 

283 

165 

448 


CALCUTTA MADRASAH 

CALCUTTA. 


This Madrasah ranks as the 
first educational institution 
established in India by the Bri¬ 
tish Government, and was found¬ 
ed in 1780 by Warren Hastings 
to meet the desire of some dis¬ 
tinguished Mussulmans. Until 
1782, when the institution was 
made over to Government, it 
bore all the expenses incurred 
by it. A number of naawzas in 
the 24 Parganas became known 
as Madrasah Mahal, as these 
were set aside by Government 
with a view to bearing the ex¬ 
penses of the Madrasah from 
their rents; and these mawzas 
were placed under the direct 
management of Moulana Majid- 
uddin, who had been put in 
charge of the institution by the 
Governor-General. Later on the 
expenses on account of the Mad¬ 
rasah having increased, the land¬ 
ed endowment and fixed pension 
were withdrawn and Govern¬ 


ment decided to meet the need 
of the Institution direct from its 
own treasury. It is at present a 
full fledged Government Institu¬ 
tion. The foundation stone of 
the present Madrasah building 
within the Wellesley Square was 
laid on the 15th July, 1925 and 
the establishment was moved 
into it in August next year. As 
a very old institution, it was 
subjected in the past and is still 
subjected by the public, — the 
nature of which is constantly 
changing — to sharp criticisms 
dubbing its system of education 
to be antiquated and in need of 
thorough reform. On several 
occasions Government, too, ap¬ 
pointed Committees to inquire 
into the existing teaching me¬ 
thods and to suggest ways and 
means to bring it into line with 
an up-to-date educational Insti¬ 
tution. In consequence some 
changes have been introduced, 
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though not up to the mark. At 
present the Calcutta Madrasah 
enjoys the status of a college and 
its Principal belongs to the same 
rank as that of the college. 


The students, as on roll in the 
year 1946, number 272 and taken 
class by class, they reach the 
following figures:— 


(a) Junior 1st year class — 3 

(b) „ 2nd 14 


(c) „ 3rd 

(d) „ 4th 

(e) „ 5th 

(f) „ 6th 

(g) Senior 1st 

(h) „ 2nd 

(i) „ 3rd 

(j) » 4th 

(k) Title 1st 


(1) 2nd 

(rn) 1st 

(n) 2nd 


— 6 

— 5 

— 5 

— 10 

— 30 

— 16 

— 32 

— 61 

(Hadis) 

„ -66 
„ (Fiqah)— 3 
„ — 13 


The students are all Muslim 
boys. The 1st and 2nd year Se¬ 
nior classes are known as Alim 
and the 3rd and 4th year Senior 
classes as Fazil classes. A large 
number of Madrasahs all over 
Bengal, having classes upto 
either Alim or Fazil standard, 
are affiliated to the Calcutta 
Madrasah. 


The institution is known at 
present as an old-scheme Mad¬ 
rasah, laying particular stress on 
the study of Islamic subjects 
through the medium of Urdu as 
in the lower classes, or of Arabic 
as in the higher classes. The 
principal subjects taught here 
are: (i) The Quranic literature, 
(ii) Hadis and Tafsir, (iii) 
Fiqah, Usui and Kalam, (iv) 
History of Islam, (v) Arabic 
language and literature, (vi) 


Persian language and literature, 
(vii) Urdu language and lite- 
lature, (viii) Logic and Philos¬ 
ophy as understood by old 
Muslim sages. The clamour 
of the public for reforms in the 
Madrasah educational system 
has now resulted in the study of 
a bit of English, Mathematics, 
Geography and Bengali in the 
Junior and Senior Sections. 

Three public examinations are 
conducted by the Calcutta Mad¬ 
rasah and they are Title, Fazil 
and Alim Examinations taken 
respectively at the end of the 
Title 2nd year, Fazil 2nd year 
and Alim 2nd year class. For the 
holding of these examinations a 
Board of Central Madrasah Ex¬ 
amination, Bengal, with the 
Principal as ex-officio Registrar, 
has been constituted under the 
Calcutta Madrasah. These exa¬ 
minations as well as the Annual 
examinations are all held in the 
first quarter of each Christian 
year. The students coming out 
successful in the three public 
examinations are respectively 
called Mamtazul Mahaddis or 
Fuqaha according as they com¬ 
plete the Title, Hadis or Fiqah 
course, Fazils and Alims. 

This is a purely Government 
institution to day, all its expen¬ 
ses are being borne from the 
Bengal Government treasury. 

With the Assistant Director of 
Public Instruction for Moham¬ 
medan Education, Bengal, as 
President, there is a Governing 
Body of the Institution and as in 
the case of other Government 
colleges in Bengal, the Principal 
acts as Secretary of the Body. 
Representatives of all sections of 
the Muslim community in Bengal 
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are invariably included in the Principal — Khan Bahadur Al- 
raembership of the Governing Hadj Moulvi Md. Ziaul Haq, 
Body. M.A., F.'M. 


ISLAMIA COLLEGE 

CALCUTTA. 


The College was founded in 
1926. It is open only to Muslim 
students. 

The College provides instruc¬ 
tion for Intermediate (Arts and 
Science), B.A. and Honours. 

The following scholarships 
and stipends are available: 

1. Seven Government second- 
grade Junior scholarships on the 
results of the Matriculation Exa¬ 
mination, limited to students 
who pass from a school in Cal¬ 
cutta or the districts of Howrah 
and 24-Parganas. These are of 
the value of Rs. 10 each and the 
scholars enjoy free tuition. 
Government scholars cannot hold 
any other scholarship or stipend. 

2. Free-studentships to the ex¬ 
tent of 7 per cent, of the enrol¬ 
ment. 

3. Twenty Mohsin stipends 
of the value of Rs. 7 each. 

4. Twenty-two special stip¬ 
ends of Rs. 6 each in the First 
Year and 16 of Rs. 8 each in the 
Third Year. These cannot be 


held with any other stipend as a 
rule. 

5. A number of stipends for 
Science students awarded by 
the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 

6. Two Mahmud scholarships 
of Rs. 15 and Rs. 12 a month for 
a Third Year and a First Year 
Science student, respectively. 

7. A post-graduate scholar¬ 
ship of Rs. 25 is given annually 
to a graduate from this College. 

8. The College Duty Fund 
gives occasional help to poor 
students. 

All these will be awarded only 
during or after the month of 
September and only to those 
who show satisfactory progress. 

Total number of Scholars—550 
males. 

Principal—Dr. I. H. Zuberi, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Edin.). 

President—The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Syed Nasim Ali. 

Secretary— (ex-officio) The 

Principal, 


SUFFEE COMMERaAL COLLEGE, 

CALCUTTA. 

The College was founded in C. T. D. (Birm.). The College is 
the month of January 1934 by open to all irrespective of caste, 
Mr. Mohammad Abdul Hamid, community and sex. It was 
F.C.I. (Eng.), F.S.D.S. (Eng.), officially recognised by the Gov- 
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eminent and by the various In¬ 
dian and foreign examining 
bodies in 1935. The College im¬ 
parts specialized training in 
Higher Accountancy, Secretary¬ 
ship, Banking, Insurance, Cost¬ 
ing, Salesmanship, Company and 
Commercial Laws and also in 
Stenography (English and Ver¬ 
nacular), Journalism and Book¬ 
keeping; prepares candidates for 
professional examinations for 
British and Indian recognised 
examining bodies, many of 
which it represents as local exa¬ 
mination centre in Calcutta. This 
College has grown to be the most 
recognised College in the East 
and Students from many East¬ 
ern Countries come here for 
commercial education. 


The following are on the staff 
of the Suffee Commercial Col¬ 
lege;— 

Principal—Mr. M. A. Hamid, 
F.C.I. (Eng.), F.S.D.S. (Eng.), 
C.T.D. (Birm.). 

Lecturers—Mr. M. Ahmed, 
B.L., M.S.D.S. (Eng.), Mr. A. K. 
Chatterjee, M.A., B.Com., Mr. 
T. K. Sanyyal, Mr. M. Ahmed, 
M.A., H.M., Mr. M. A. Siddiqui, 
Mr. S. M. Ali, M.S.D.S. (Eng.), 
and Mr. S. Hasan. 

The Scheme of reorganising 
the College on larger scale by 
opening Wireless, Radio and 
Telegraphy Departments is 
under immediate consideration 
of the Principal. 


STATEMENT OF STUDENTS ADMITTED IN THE YEAR 1945: 


Muslims 1 

Male Femulo | 

Christians, 
Europoa ns & 
AiirIo Indians 

Male Ei'inale 

! 

Hindus 

Male Female 

Others 

Male F(‘iiiale 

Total 

Male Female 

210 j 

1 

1 40 j 

1 .« ^ 

35 1 

1 ^ 

4 j 

2 

1 

289 

1 59 


ANGLO-ARABIC COLLEGE 

DELHI. 


The Anglo-Arabic College, as 
it is constituted today, is of re¬ 
cent growth. Its history, how- 
e\^er, goes back to the late 
eighteenth century when, in the 
year 1792, the Hon'ble the East 
India Company founded the 
Delhi College. This College was 
housed in the building at pre¬ 
sent occupied by the Anglo-Ara¬ 
bic High School, which was con¬ 
structed by Ghaziuddin Khan in 
1710. Nawab Itmad-ud-Daula, 
a resident of Delhi and a noble¬ 


man of the Court of Lucknow, 
created a trust for the educa¬ 
tion of the Muslim of Delhi in 
1829. The income yielded by this 
trust was for a number of years 
used by the Hon'ble the East 
India Company for the partial 
maintenance of the Delhi Col¬ 
lege. It was with this College 
that Sir Saiyyed Ahmad Khan, 
the founder of the Muslim Uni¬ 
versity of Aligarh, was associat¬ 
ed. In 1857 the Delhi College was 
moved to Lahore. A little later, 
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however, the Government decid¬ 
ed to spend the income accruing 
from the Itimad-ud-Daula Trust 
in Delhi, and thus was founded 
a Primary School which in a few 
years developed into a High 
School. Intermediate classes 
were added to the School in 1924, 
and five years later the College 
was permitted to impart instruc¬ 
tion upto B.A. and B.Sc. Pass 
standard. In 1941 B.A. (Hons.) 
and Post Graduate classes were 
started in Persian, and the Col¬ 
lege was permitted to impart in¬ 
struction upto M.A. classes in 
Arabic. Honours and M.A. 
Classes in other subjects have 
now been opened. 

Students are admitted to the 
following classes: 

1. Preparatory Class (Arts 
and Science). 

2. I & II Year B.A. and B.Sc. 
(Pass and Hons.) of the new 
Three Year Degree Course. 

3. V and VI Year M.A. 

The following scholarships 
and stipends are available: 

1. Two Scholarships of the 
value of Rs. 5 per month each to 
students in the Preparatory 
Class on the results of the High 
School Examination conducted 
by the Delhi Board or equivalent 
examination. 

2. Four Scholarships of Rs. 6 
per month each to students of I 
Year B.A., B.Sc., Pass and Hons, 
of the new Three Year Degree 
Course, on the results of the 
Qualifying Examination conduct¬ 
ed by the Delhi University, or 
any other examination equiva¬ 
lent thereto. 

3. Three Scholarships of Rs. 6 
per month each to students of II 
Year B.A., B.Sc., Pass and Hons. 


on the results of the College 
Promotion Examination. 

4. Three Scholarships of Rs. 6 
per month each to students of 
III Year B.A., B.Sc., Pass and 
Hons, on the results of the Col¬ 
lege Promotion Examination. 

5. Five Scholarships of Rs. 7-8 
per month each to students of 
the V Year Class on the results 
of the Degree Examination. 

6. Four Scholarships of Rs. 7-8 
per month each to students of 
the IV Year Class. 

7. A Scholarship of Rs. 10 per 
month is awarded by the College 
Union to the student gaining the 
highest marks with a first Divi¬ 
sion in B.A. and B.Sc. Hons. Ex¬ 
amination for further studies in 
the College. 

Financial help in the form of 
scholarships, stipends, etc., is 
given to deserving students of 
the College on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Principal by certain 
public bodies such as the Jama 
Mas j id Committee, Fatehpuri 
Mosque Committee, etc. 

In addition to the above scho¬ 
larships, the Sunni-Majlis-i- 
Auqaf, Delhi, gives very gener¬ 
ous help to students reading Phy¬ 
sics, Chemistry and Arabic. 

“Rovers Crew’’ and “Anjuma- 
ni Khidmat-i-Khalq” are special 
features of the College. Rovers 
Crew stands for creating among 
the students liking for OPEN- 
AIR and SERVICE. They ar¬ 
range camps and hikes and en¬ 
courage the members to under¬ 
stand and carry out the duties of 
citizenship. It is affiliated to the 
Boy Scouts Association in India. 
The Anjumani Khidmat-i-Khalq 
is managed by the students, 
under the guidance of a member 
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of the Staff. It encourages the 
spirit of voluntary public service 
amongst the students and also 
provides opportunities for ser¬ 
vice by organizing night schools. 

Total number of Scholars—184 
males. 


Grant-in-aid—About Rs. 30,000 
during the Year 1945-46. 

Principal—K. A. Chishtie, 
M.A. (Alig.), M.A. (Lond.). 

President of the Governing 
Body—Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law. 


MADRESSAHTUL-ISLAM 

KARACHI. 


The late Mr, K. B. Hasanali 
Bey Effendi, a pioneer in educa¬ 
tion in Sind founded this institu¬ 
tion combining both the reli¬ 
gious and secular aspects. It 
was opened on the 1st Septem¬ 
ber, 1885. This is a premier Mus¬ 
lim institution of education 
developed on scientific lines—a 
very conscious effort by genuine 
reformists. Late Kazi Khudha 
Buksh, who proved to be the 
right hand man of the Hon’ble 
Pir Elahi Buksh, the President 
of the Board, in raising the 
Madressah to the status of an 
Art’s College and also laying the 
foundation of a Girl’s School 
which soon became a High 
School. The foundation stone 


of a Girl’s College has already 
been laid by Miss Fatima 
Jinnah. 

At present the educational 
work in the Madressah is being 
efficiently conducted by Mr. K. 
J. Thomas. The strength of the 
High School has grown to 17,000 
boys. It is run in two shifts. 
With a well-equipped Boarding 
House the Madressah offers to 
her alumni to play games and 
build up their physique by pro¬ 
viding facilities for out-door 
activities. 

The present Secretary of the 
Institution:—Mr. Hassanali A. 
Rehman. 


THE SIND MUSLIM COLLEGE 

KARACHI. 


The College was founded in 
1943 and was granted affiliation 
for one year upto Intermediate 
by the University of Bombay 
the same year. The affiliation 
was renewed and extended upto 
the B.A. in all the Arts Sub¬ 
jects and Honours Classes in 
English and History in 1944. 
Permission to start Honours 


Classes in Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu, Science Classes upto the 
Intermediate and M.A. Classes 
in Islamic Culture, English and 
Persian has also been granted. 

The following table will show 
the steady increase in the num¬ 
ber of students from year to 
year: 
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No. of students. M.A. 

B.A. Sr. 
B.A. Jr. 
Inter-Arts. 
F.Y. Arts. 
Inter-Sc. 
F.Y. Sc. 


The results for the various ex¬ 
aminations of the University 
have been sufficiently encourag¬ 
ing. Only last year one of the 
students secured first class and 
topped the list of the successful 
candidates of the Intermediate 
Examination in Sind. This year, 
too, one of the Intermediate stu- 

Intermediate Arts. 

B.A. Honours. 

B.A. & B.A. Honours. 

A special emphasis is being 
laid on residential system. More 
than half of the students live in 
the hostel attached to the Col¬ 
lege. All the resident students 
are required to have the same 
kind of food and to offer their 
prayers in congregation in the 
mosque. Thus a sense of fellow 
feeling, brotherhood and equal¬ 
ity has been created among the 
boys and the whole of their life 
is so well regulated and disci¬ 
plined that they have actually 
begun to lead a healthy and cor¬ 
porate life. 

Another special feature of the 
College is its semi co-education- 
al character. In the absence of 
a separate College for Women, 
purdah arrangements have been 
made in this College by con¬ 
structing a cabin in each class 
room. The system is working 
very satisfactorily. With a view 


1943-44 

1944-45 

1945- 

11 


6 

16 


16 

50 

29 

84 

78 

84 

78 

74 

37 

45 

311 


dents topped the list of success¬ 
ful Muslim candidates of the 
Bombay University and was 
awarded one of the University 
scholarships. The following 
table will show the percentage 
of results for the various exami¬ 
nations of the University: 

1943-44 1944-45. 

69.7 59.7 

100 . 

66 . 

to creating further confidence 
among the girls, four lady lec¬ 
turers have also been appointed 
who look to the need of the girls 
and deliver lectures to the mix¬ 
ed classes. 

Since most of the students are 
drawn from the poor class, the 
PrincipaTs Poor Students’ Fund 
has been started, which advan¬ 
ces loans without interest to 
poor and deserving students. 

Realising the danger that the 
Muslim Youth, being ignorant 
of the value of their own institu¬ 
tions, are being drifted into the 
unhealthy channels of commu¬ 
nism and atheism, the College 
has started a “Tafseer” class in 
which Quranic teaching is im¬ 
parted by a well qualified tea¬ 
cher of Arabic and Islamic Cul¬ 
ture. The Class is compulsory 
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for Muslim students. Occasional the various important topics of 
lectures are also delivered on Islamic Culture. 


Number of Scholars:— 



M.A. 

B.A. Sr. 

B.A. Jr. j 

Int. Arts. 

F.Y.A. 

Int. Sc. 

F.Y. Sc. 

Male 


18 

47 

70 

66 

^ 33 

42 

Female 




4 

1 

2 

1 


Grant-in-aid—Rs. 36,000. Principal—Dr. A. H. Siddiqi, 

B,A. (Hons.), Ph.D. (London). 


GOVT. MUHAMMADAN COLLEGE 

MADRAS. 


JHE College is said to have 
^ grown out of “Madrasai-i- 
Azam which, as the earliest 
authentic record.s reveal, was 
founded in 1849 under the patro¬ 
nage of the last ruler of the Car¬ 
natic dynasty, Nawab Ghulam 
Ghouse Khan Bahadur, poeti¬ 
cally named ‘Azam,’ who took 
a deep interest in the progress 
and development of the school.” 
He effected some reforms in the 
syllabus of the school, paid a 
monthly contribution of Rs. 
1,000 towards its maintenance 
and had it named after him. At 
this time the school was located 
in the residence of Yasin Begum 
Sahiba, wife of Azimuddoulah, 
in Chepauk. 


After passing through many 
vicLssitudes, the school at last 
came directly under the control 
of Government in 1859 and Mr. 
Walter Joyce was appointed the 
lir.st European Headmaster. In 
1872 the school suffered a set¬ 
back. The Government trans¬ 
ferred the two high classes of 


the Madrasa to Presidency Col¬ 
lege and Mr. Joyce too went 
over there as Professor of Ori¬ 
ental Languages. The High 
School was reduced from the 
status of a High School to a 
Middle School. Government 
soon realised the mistake and 
restored the Matriculation class¬ 
es once again to the Madrasa. 
Through the untiring efforts of 
certain educational bodies and 
mdividuals and the All-India 
Educational Conference which 
held its session in 1901 in 
Madras under the presidentship 
of Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, prac¬ 
tical steps were taken to im¬ 
prove and reform the institution 
Umdah Bagh”, which 
though originally the residence 
of Khairunisa Begum Sahiba, 
widow of Nawab Azam, had 
passed by mortgage into the 
hands of a sowcar, was acquired 
from the mortgagor in 1901 for 
a lakh of rupees. Improvements 
were made in Umdah Bagh and 
a hostel and a beautiful mosque 
were added to it, ^ 
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In 1909, realising that Muslim 
students suffered from great dis¬ 
abilities in the matter of higher 
education, a public agitation was 
started with the object of setting 
up a Government College for the 
Muslims of the Presidency. The 
agitation bore fruits and early in 
1918 the Government announced 
in a press communique the 
opening of Intermediate classes 
in the Madrasa. In 1920 the 
Junior B.A. Class was opened. 

Up to 1925 the strength of the 
institution continued to be un¬ 
satisfactory, never going beyond 
40 in any year. It was mainly 
due to the limited instructional 
facilities. While laudable at¬ 
tempts were being made at im¬ 
provement, the Retrenchment 
Committee proposed the total 
abolition of the CoUege on the 
ground that financially the Col¬ 
lege did not pay its way. Pro¬ 
tests were made at public meet¬ 
ings and resolutions were moved 
in the Legislative Council, de¬ 
precating Government’s decision. 
Besides that Principal Papworth 
also made frantic efforts to save 
the College and at last Govern¬ 
ment finally decided to leave the 
College alone, unscathed by the 
axe.of retrenchment. Not only 
that. Provision was made for in¬ 
struction in the Science Group 
which considerably increased the 
strength of the College and en¬ 
hanced its prestige. With the 
opening of Group I of the Inter¬ 
mediate course in July, 1926, the 
problem of accommodation be¬ 
came still more acute. At last 
in 1928-29 a scheme for the con¬ 
struction of a separate building 
was approved. The College was 
completed by the end of Febru¬ 
ary and it was expected to be 
ready for use in July, 1932, but. 


as ill-luck would have it, the 
actual transfer to the new build¬ 
ing came as late as 1934, during 
the regime of Captain Abdul 
Hamid who succeeded Mr. 
Green as Principal of the Col¬ 
lege. The new building un¬ 
doubtedly revolutionised the 
tone and efficiency of the 
College. 

The College continued to pro¬ 
gress steadily. The strength 
which had been falling since 
1933 began to show in 1935 an 
upward tendency which has 
well sustained by the years that 
followed. 

There are a number of scho¬ 
larships awarded to poor pro¬ 
mising and deserving students: 

1. H.E.H. The Nizam of Hy¬ 
derabad Scholarship Endow¬ 
ment Fund. 

Awarded to poor promising 
and deserving Muslim students. 
This is awarded to (a) three 
students each in the Junior and 
Senior Intermediate classes and 
(b) seven students in the B.A. 
and B.Sc. pass and honours. 

The rules for the award of 
this scholarship are the same as 
for Government scholarships. 

2. The Lord Erskine and the 
Lady Marjorie Erskine Scholar¬ 
ships. 

Founded by Nawab C. Abdul 
Hakim Sahib Bahadur in No¬ 
vember, 1934, to commemorate 
the opening of the new buildings 
by H.E. The Lord Erskine. Ten¬ 
able for two years and of the 
annual value of Rs. 70, Awarded 
to a student of the Junior BA 
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class on account of merit and 
poverty. 

3. Haji Jamal Mohideen 
Scholarship. 

Founded by Haji Jamal Mo¬ 
hammed Sahib Bahadur m 
November, 1934, to mark the 
late Haji Jamal Mohideen 
Sahib’s interest in the advance¬ 
ment of Arabic studies. Award¬ 
ed to a student of the Junior 
BA. class who takes Arabic as 
his subject under Part III of the 
B.A. degree course and the 
value of this scholarship is Rs. 
35 per year. 

4. Jabbar Memorial Scholar¬ 
ship. 

Founded, by the members of 
the College Old Boys’ Associa¬ 
tion, Mr. M. M. Salahuddin 
Badsha and others, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1934, to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Mr. M. 
A. Jabbar Badsha, who 
was the Secretary of the 
Old Boys’ Association. Award¬ 
ed to a poor student in 
the Junior B.A. class in this col¬ 
lege, who passed the Inter¬ 
mediate from this College and 
who offers Arabic or Islamic 


History and Culture undpr 
Part III of the B. A. course and 
has obtained the highest number 
of marks in the aggregate at the 
said examination. Of the annual 
value of Rs. 30 payable in three 
equal instalments. 

5. His Holiness Syed Tahei- 
Saifuddin Sahib Scholarship. 

Awarded to a student in the 
Junior B.A. class at the Gov¬ 
ernment Muhammadan College 
offering Arabic Language and 
Literature in Part III or, in the 
absence of such, to a student of 
Group IV-d Islamic History and 
Culture, the annual value being 
Rs. 60 and payable in three ins¬ 
talments of Rs. 20 each. 

Instruction is imparted in the 
College in the following: 

fa) Intermediate Science and 

Arts, 

(h) B.A. and B.Sc. Degree. 

(c) B.A. (Hons.) - Islamic 

History and Culture 
Students on roll — 1945-46: 

Muslims 267; Christians 23; 
Hindus 57, and Adi Dravi- 
das 1, making a total of 348. 

Principal: Dr. M. Abdul Haq, 
J.A., B.Sc. Hons. (London). 


GOVT. COLLEGE FOR MUSLIM GIRLS 

MADRAS. 


This College is a first Grade 
College for Muslim girls, started 
in July, 1946. For the time be¬ 
ing, till the buildings are ready, 
the College classes are being 
held in a building which origi¬ 
nally belonged to the Govern¬ 
ment Hobart Secondary and 
Training School for Moham¬ 
medan women. 


The College provides instruc¬ 
tion for Intermediate (Arts and 
Science) and B.A. 

Total number of Scholars — 
82. 

Principal — Mrs. T. J. Sleetus, 
M.A., B.Sc.Hons. (London). 
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MADRASA-I-MOHAMMEDI 

ROYAPETTAH, (MADRAS). 


This institute was established, 
56 years ago in 1890. It is sup¬ 
ported by H.E.H. the Nizam and 
other well-to-do Muslims. 

It has produced a number of 
well-versed students in the 
Holy Quran, teachers and 
preachers. They have spread 
its name far and wide. A very 
competent staff looks after the 
running of the institute and 
gives teaching in Urdu, Persian 
and Holy Quran. There are 
about 50 pupils on roll, out of 
which four are engaged in 
higher studies. The students 
congregate for their daily pray¬ 
ers and rituals of Islam. 


There is a library attached to 
the Madrasa. The library con¬ 
tains many valuable books on 
Islam numbering about three 
thousand. There are a few 
manuscripts also. 

The management of the Mad¬ 
rasa is under a committee, 
which is thus instituted: — 

President: Hazarat Maulana 
Maulvi Haji Qazi Md. Habib- 
ullah Sahib. 

Vice-President: Hazrat Mau¬ 
lana Maulvi Qadir Ali Sahib. 

Manager: Md. Saeed Uddin 
Abdul Ali Sahib. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Abu 
Saud Ahmed Baha Uddin. 


ISLAMIA COLLEGE 

LAHORE. 


THE College is the premier 
^ Muslim educational institu¬ 
tion of Northern India. In 
strength, numbers, efficiency 
and importance, it ranks 
now as one of the lead¬ 
ing Colleges affiliated to the 
Punjab University. The Col¬ 
lege is an aided institution. It 
is maintained by the Anjuman- 
i-Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, and 
is controlled by a Committee 
appointed by the Anjuman. It 
has a competent staff and every 
attention is paid to the religious, 
moral, physical and mental wel¬ 
fare of the students. The Col¬ 
lege is run with the object of 
providing a sound University 
education on western lines in an 
atmosphere suited to the special 
needs of Muslim young men. 

18 


Religious instruction is compul¬ 
sory for all students. The whole 
College assembles for the week¬ 
ly sermon every Sunday. Proper 
arrangements for the obser¬ 
vance of daily prayers exist in 
the hostels. 

The College provides instruc¬ 
tion for Intermediate (Arts and 
Science), B.A., B.Sc., and M.A. 

The following Scholarships 
are available: 

1. A High Court Scholarship 
of Rs. 18 per mensem, tenable 
for two years. Modification in 
the relevant rules is under 
consideration. 

2. Asghar Bashir Scholar¬ 
ship: In memory of his son Mian 
Asghar Bashir who breathed his 
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last at Oxford in May, 1940, 
Mian Bashir Ahmad, Bar.-at- 
Law, Lahore, has decided to 
award a scholarship of Rs. 25 a 
month to a deserving student 
who secures a high place among 
the Muslim students appearing 
in the Intermediate Examina¬ 
tion of the Punjab University 
and who joins the B.A. Class of 
the Islamia College, Lahore, and 
prosecutes his studies there in a 
satisfactory manner. The scho¬ 
larship was awarded for the first 
time in 1942 and will henceforth 
be awarded every year. It will 
be tenable for two years. 

The following Merit Scholar¬ 
ships are given to encourage 
studies in Science and Mathe¬ 
matics: 

(i) Four Merit Scholarships 
of the value of Rs. 6 per mensem 
each may be awarded according 
to marks to four first Division 
Muslim Students joining the 
I Year F.Sc. 

(ii) Three Merit Scholarships 
of the value of Rs. 8 per mensem 
each may be awarded according 
to marks to three best Muslim 
Students joining the III Year 
B.Sc. 

(iii) Three Merit Scholarships 
of the value of Rs. 10 per 
mensem each may be awarded 
to three best Muslim Students 
joining the M.A. Class in Mathe¬ 
matics (Honours men to be pre¬ 
ferred) . 

(iv) Two Scholarships of Rs. 
10 per mensem each may be 
awarded for special study in 
Arabic — one to a student join¬ 
ing the I Year and the other to a 
student joining the III Year. 

Two Junior and two Senior 
Scholarships are awarded to II 


and IV Year Students every 
year. 

There are two special features 
of the College—(1) Islamic Re¬ 
search Institute and (2) The In¬ 
formation and Employment 
Bureau. The Islamic Research 
Institute has been inaugurated 
by the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i- 
Islam to conduct research on 
Islamic Thought and Culture. In 
this connection some spade work 
has already been done. The 
southern corridor of the College 
Library has been converted into 
a room for housing the Institute 
and has been suitably furnished. 
To the valuable collection of 
books bequeathed by the late 
Allama Sir Mohammad Iqbal, 
the books in the Islamia Section 
of the College Library have 
been added. Besides, books of 
the value of Rs. 2,000 have al¬ 
ready been purchased. This 
amount has been spent from the 
Punjab University grant of Rs. 
3,000 to the Institute. Thus the 
Institute has a well-equipped 
Library of its own. 

The Information and Em¬ 
ployment Bureau in the 
College, works in co-opera¬ 
tion with an Employment 
Committee, recently appointed 
by the Old Boys Asso¬ 
ciation. The object of the 
Bureau is to help students and 
Old Boys of the College to find 
employment. It maintains a 
small library containing books 
of reference and general know¬ 
ledge to be used by the prospec¬ 
tive candidates for the various 
competitive examinations and 
interviews. It keeps up-to-date 
information about the various 
competitive and other examina¬ 
tions. It keeps the students in¬ 
formed of the current vacancies 
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and the qualifications in de¬ 
mand, by posting relevant ad¬ 
vertisements, selected from the 
leading daily papers, on the 
Notice Board specially reserved 
for this purpose. It keeps a 
register in which unemployed 
Old Boys can get their names 
and qualifications entered. The 
Bureau tries to help such Old 
Boys in case any relevant vacan¬ 
cies come to its notice. 


Total number of Scholars — 
1,200 males. 

Grant-in-aid — Rs. 59,800 year¬ 
ly. 

Principal — Dr. Omar Hayat 
Malik, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.), M.Sc. 
(Cantab), Ph.D. (Gottengen). 

Secretary — K. S. Shaikh Mo¬ 
hammed Amin, M.L.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. 


ISLAMA COLLEGE 

JULLUMDUR. 


yHE College was started in 1941 
under the auspices of the Anju- 
man Khademan-i-Islam to cater 
for the educational needs of the 
Muslim students. No other col¬ 
lege of the district provided in¬ 
struction in Arabic and Islami- 
yat and, therefore, the students 
desirous of studying these sub¬ 
jects, essentially Muslims, were 
greatly handicapped. Realising 
this the Anjuman Khademan-i- 
Islam, which is an educational 
body and is running two high 
schools and several secondary 
and primary schools, came for¬ 
ward to found an Islamia Col¬ 
lege. A beginning was made 
with the Intermediate classes in 
June, 1941. The next year the 
College was raised to the Degree 
standard and a girls’ section up 
to Intermediate classes, with 
necessary purdah arrangements, 
was added to it. The Honours 


classes in various subjects were 
started in 1943 and the Girls’ 
Section was extended to the 
Degree classes in 1944. The In¬ 
termediate Science Section, with 
Medical and Non-medical 
groups for boys as well as girls, 
was started in 1945. 

For sometime in the begin¬ 
ning, the College was housed in 
a rented bungalow; but before a 
year passed, it was shifted to 
the building belonging to the 
Islamia High School. Today, 
however, it occupies its own 
new building which is nearing 
completion. The Girls’ Section 
has been given a separate build¬ 
ing altogether and is now prac¬ 
tically a separate Girls’ Col¬ 
lege. 

The students in this College 
are all Muslims and the strength 
of the College is as follows: 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

First Year 

.. 236 

15 

251 

Second Year.. 

.. 136 

11 

147 

Third Year .. 

21 

4 

25 

Fourth Year.. 

40 

5 

45 

Total 

433 

35 

468 
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The College is affiliated to the 
University of the Punjab up to 
the Degree standard, both for 
boys and girls, and provides in¬ 
struction as detailed below: 

B.A. Honours: History, 
Mathematics, Philosophy and 
Persian. 

B.A. (Pass Course), Faculty 
of Science (Medical). 

Faculty of Science (Non¬ 


medical), Faculty of Arts and 
Inter Arts. 

Grant-in-aid — Rs. 6,000 per 
year. 

Principal — Khan Fazl Moh¬ 
ammed Khan, B.A. (Hons.) 
Cantab. 

Secretary — Khan Bahadur 
Sheikh Khurshaid Mohammed, 
M.A., O.B.E. 


DAR-UL-ULUM ISLAMIA COLLEGE 

PESHAWAR. 


The people of the Frontier 
Province look upon the Islamia 
College as their chief seat of 
learning and culture. In this 
place the Old Pathan virtues of 
Courage, Independence, Ad¬ 
venture and Hospitality come 
into contact with the new 
values of Truth, Goodness, 
Beauty and Creativeness. The 
hereditary toughness of the 
Pathan character provides a 
strong foundation on which to 
build a new ideal. Mere tough¬ 
ness is not of much use in the 
modern world but it provides an 
indispensable material out of 
which a suitable ideal of life can 
be built. 

The great majority of the 
students who reside in the 
hostels are Pathans. They are 
fully conscious of their national 
identity and feel the need for a 
change. The nature of the ideal 
they and their teachers will 
evolve for the nation will de¬ 
pend upon their wisdom and 
intensity of purpose. It is not 
impossible that the Islamia Col¬ 
lege may succeed in transform¬ 
ing the life of the whole Pathan 
nation, 


The College is situated at a 
distance of 6 miles from the 
Peshawar Cantonment Railway 
Station and at nearly the same 
distance from the Jamrud Fort. 
The first object of interest which 
meets the eye of the travellers 
from Kabul after coming out of 
the Khyber Pass is the College 
with its lofty buildings and 
white mosque. It covers an 
area of 265 acres and includes a 
college building, a high school 
building, a debating hall, science 
laboratories, a library, nine 
hostels, a mosque, a dairy farm, 
teachers’ quarters and an agri¬ 
cultural farm. The total popu¬ 
lation of the colony is nearly 
1,500 souls. There are vast 
playing fields for all games and 
the whole place looks like a 
beautiful park. 

The Islamia College is famous 
for its beautiful flowers and 
shady walks. It is served by a 
number of able and experienc¬ 
ed teachers some of whom have 
devoted their whole lives to the 
cause of education. A regular 
bus service connects the College 
with the city and the canton¬ 
ment. Thus, though far from 
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the dust and noise of the Pesha¬ 
war City it is within easy reach 
of the citizens. 

The College is affiliated to the 
Punjab University for the F.A., 
F.Sc., F.E.A., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 
(Agr.), M.A. and B. T. examina¬ 
tions. 

Hobbies 

The Zoology department of 
the College gives instruction in 
silk-worm rearing and bee-keep¬ 
ing. Imthe year 1945 it was suc¬ 
cessful in producing 2 Mds. of 
raw silk-cocoons. 

Religious Instruction 

Every effort is made to deep¬ 
en the students’ devotion to 
their religion and to encourage 
the growth of their religious 
life. Daily prayers are regular¬ 
ly observed in the College Mos¬ 
que; and every class attends 
Theology lectures in College 
hours. Systematic instruction 
in Quran Sharif and Islamic 
Theology is given by the College 
Dean in these periods, the sche¬ 
me of study being so arranged 
that a student who stays for 
four years in the College reads, 
with translation and explana¬ 
tion, a considerable portion of 
the Quran Sharif along with 
theological books. Papers are 
set in Theology in every Col¬ 
lege Examination, and prizes 
awarded to the best students in 
the subject. 

The whole College assembles 
every Sunday morning to hear 
a sermon from the College 
Dean, or a member of the staff, 
or some eminent scholar from 
outside. 


The following scholarships 
and stipends are tenable at the 
Islamia College: 

1. University Scholarships. 

2. Provincial Scholarships. 

3. Agency Scholarships. 

4. Military Scholarships. 

5. Districts Board Scholar¬ 

ships. 

6. Municipal Committee 

Scholarships. 

7. College Committee 
Scholarships. 

8. Duty Society Loans (debts 

of honour). 

9. College concessions in tui¬ 

tion fees. 

10. Charsadda Anjuman Scho¬ 
larships for Charsadda 
Tahsil students. 

Special Features: 

U. O. T. C. 

A company of the University 
Officers’ Training Corps has 
been established in the College, 
with a maximum strength of 
160. This provides military 
training, and allows students to 
take Military Science as a sub¬ 
ject for the F.A., B.A., and Agri¬ 
cultural examinations. A train¬ 
ing camp is held for a fortnight 
each year in co-operation with 
units of the Indian Army. This 
corps offers valuable training 
and an opportunity for students 
who wish later to join the com¬ 
missioned ranks of the Indian 
Army, Indian Air Force, or Ro¬ 
yal Indian Navy; and such can¬ 
didates are further assisted by 
an Army Preparatory Class 
which prepares them for the 
interviews which they have to 
attend before selection. 
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1. A. T. C. 

The students of the Islamia 
College can join the I. A. T. C. 
which is located in the Edwar- 
des College, Peshawar. A mili¬ 
tary lorry takes them to the 
Cantonment for training every 
evening. Every student is given 
three hours’ hying in addition 
to training on the ground. Two 
courses are held in the year, 
one in winter and the other dur¬ 
ing the summer vacation. The 
object of the courses is to make 
students air-minded and to pre¬ 
pare them for commissions in 
the Air Force. 

The Hiking Club 

The College sends about eight 
students every year to Kashmir 
for hiking during the summer 
vacation under the supervision 
of a teacher. 

The College pays the entire 
expenses of some students and 
charges half the expenses from 
others. Attempts are being 
made to organise a mountain¬ 
eering club in this province 
which will be affiliated to the 
Punjab University Mountain¬ 
eering Club. One of the college 
physical instructors has receiv¬ 
ed training in mountaineering. 

The Dairy Farm 

By an agreement between the 
Government and the College the 
Government B.B. Farm runs a 
dairy farm in the College com- 
pound. Pure milk is supplied to 
students and other residents at 
a fixed price which is lower than 
the market price. 


cakes, etc. are prepared under 
sanitary conditions and sup¬ 
plied to the students and other 
residents. The fruit shop sup¬ 
plies fresh fruit. The prices are 
fixed by a committee under the 
instructions of the Principal 
and compare favourably with 
those prevailing in the Pesha¬ 
war Cantonment. In addition 
to these there is a dry ration 
shop, a tailor’s shop, a butcher’s 
shop and two barber^s shops. 
All these are frequently inspect¬ 
ed by the Medical Officer. 

The Duty Society 

The Duty Society sends out 
students’ deputations to collect 
subscriptions for the Duty So¬ 
ciety Fund from which it awards 
loans to poor and deserving stu¬ 
dents. Approximately a sum 
of Rs. 2,000 is given every year 
in loans to poor students. 

The Co-operative Society 

The Co-operative Society was 
started in 1943 with a capital of 
Rs. 1,130. It has now a capital 
of Rs. 5,700 and has transacted 
business in the present year 
amounting to Rs. 64,000. It dis¬ 
tributes cloth among the resi¬ 
dents of the College under the 
rationing scheme and sells 
books, sports materials and 
other necessaries of life. Per¬ 
haps the most prominent fea¬ 
ture of its activity is the Col¬ 
lege bus which has been con¬ 
structed at a cost of nearly 
Rs. 9,500. A regular service has 
been started between the Col¬ 
lege and the City. The day scho¬ 
lars do not find it a painful duty 
now to attend the College. 


Bakery And Other Shops 

The College has a bakery 
which is frequently inspected 
by the medical officer. Bread 


Total number of Scholar^ 
700 (All Males). 

Principal—M. Timur, M.A. 
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THE OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 

HYDERABAD-DECCAN. 


THE first successful incursion 
^ of Muslims in India dates 
from the year 15H. (636 A.C.), 

during the reign of Caliph 
Umar. In 1274H. (1857), the 

last of the Moghul Emperors 
was forced to leave his capital, 
Delhi. During these 12 centu¬ 
ries, the education provided for 
the Muslim youth of India prov¬ 
ed more or less sufficient for the 
requirements of a ruling race. 
After the ascendency of the 
British, not only the English 
language but even English cul¬ 
ture is trying hard, with all the 
modern methods, of anglicising 
the soul and mind of the inhabi¬ 
tants of this sub-continent. 

Notwithstanding the departure 
of the Moghuls and the succes¬ 
sive dynasties in Bengal, Oudh 
and elsewhere, Hyderabad alone 
has remained the last vestige of 
the ruling Islam in India. For¬ 
merly the system of education 
prevalent in Hyderabad was the 
same as in the rest of Muslim 
India, but when she became 
land-locked on all sides by Bri¬ 
tish India, she had, by force of 
circumstances, to revise her edu¬ 
cational policy to adopt her in 
changed, new environments and 
exigencies. 

The Christian missionaries 
had opened public schools in 
Hyderabad on English models 
since as early as 1835, but it was 
only in 1272H. (1856), still one 

year before the incorporation of 
the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay,—a modern 
college, Darul Uloom as it was 
named, was opened. Apart from 
Arabic and English, the students 


learnt there physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, literature, mathe¬ 
matics, and calligraphy as com¬ 
pulsory subjects, and English, 
Telugu and Marathi as optional 
subjects. 

For the following sixty years, 
Darul Uloom had to face many 
vicissitudes, for internal as well 
as external causes. On the one 
hand, owing to the policy of the 
powerful neighbour in British 
India, the Government of Hyder¬ 
abad, too, was induced to make 
English the medium of instruc¬ 
tion at least in some of the gov¬ 
ernment schools and colleges 
which were affiliated to the Uni¬ 
versity of Madras, yet Darul 
Uloom continued with all its 
oriental atmosphere. On the 
other hand, the triumphs of 
Mahdi of Sudan over the British 
caused the British deep concern 
and long thinking, and they 
gave some concessions to Isla¬ 
mic learning in India. So, an 
Oriental College v/as opened in 
Lahore, and a Muslim Univer¬ 
sity was suggested in and at the 
expense of Hyderabad in which 
institution Arabic and Islamic 
lore was to be taught but along¬ 
side of English literature and 
under the direct supervision of 
British Orientalists. ''India 
under Ripon'' by W. Blunt will 
give details of this project, 
which was never materialised 
owing to the change of ministry 
in London, and coming to power 
of Conservatives. For, the ini¬ 
tiative was not internal but only 
a forced one from outside. 

English as a medium of in¬ 
struction in India never proved 
a success, and the clamour for 
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change was heard in different 
parts of India from time to time. 
But the glamour of English, the 
diversity of tongue from pro¬ 
vince to province, and want of a 
common language for the whole 
of India always proved the 
stumbling block in this connec¬ 
tion. 


The note put up by the Home 
Secretary, after surveying the 
existing educational conditions 
and discussing the disadvantages 
of imparting knowledge through 
the medium of a foreign langu¬ 
age, recommended that consi¬ 
dering the peculiar needs and 
conditions of the State:— 


It took about half a century 
that Hyderabad produced its 
own thinking intelligentsia to 
suggest changes in the changed 
circumstances. Soon the gov¬ 
ernment of Hyderabad also 
began to talk of an indepen¬ 
dent, modern university for Hy¬ 
derabad. When even the com¬ 
paratively junior State of My¬ 
sore established its own Univer- 
sity (be it on British Indian, 
English model), in 1914, it was 
no more possible for the British 
Residency to advice postpone¬ 
ment of one in the more inde¬ 
pendent Hyderabad which was 
wholeheartedly helping the Bri¬ 
tish in the first World War, then 
raging, even against the Turkish 
Caliphate. 

The persistent demand of the 
Hyderabad Educational Confer¬ 
ence (founded and led by the 
alumni of Darul Uloom), the 
request made by Sir Abdur 
Rahim as President of the 
Poona Session of the All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference 
for a separate University for 
Hyderabad, the presence of Dr. 
Masood Jung as Director of 
Public Instruction, Akbar 
Hyden as Home Secretary, and 
Fakhrul Mulk as Education 
Minister, and above all Sultanul 
Uloom Mir Osman Ali Khan as 
the ruler made any and 
every bolder step possible. 


We require a new Univer¬ 
sity, free from the evils inhe¬ 
rent in the present system and 
calculated to undo its deplor¬ 
able effects. The University 
so founded shall be based on 
the fundamental principles of 
education and shall take into 
consideration the peculiar 
needs of the people and their 
national characteristics. It 
shall preserve all that is best 
in the present and ancient 
systems of education. It shall 
be both an examining and a 
teaching body, and in addition 
to this undertake to compile 
and translate books, using 
Urdu language both for the 
imparting of knowledge and 
the training of the intellect. 

The defects inherent in the then 
present system of education . 
through the medium of a foreign 
language, such as the undue and 
unwarranted strain on the stu¬ 
dents memory, the time wasted 
in mastering the intricacies of a 
foreign language at the sacrifice 
ot the subject matter taught, the 
stifling of originality and the in¬ 
ability of the graduates to im¬ 
part knowledge to their fellow 
countrymen in their mother- 
tongue and the unbridgeable 
gulf thus created between the 
educated class and the mass of 
general public had to be done 
away with. 

The recommendations of the 
Minister of Education were sub- 
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mitted on 29th Jumada II 1335H. 
(22nd April 1917), and four days 
later the Royal ukase finished 
the long-drawn process. It 
read; — 

I am pleased to express my 
approval of the views set forth 
in the Arzdasht (i.e. Minis¬ 
ter’s Recommendation) and 
the memorandum submitted 
therewith, regarding the in¬ 
auguration of a University in 
the State, in which knowledge 
and culture of ancient and 
modern times may be blended 
so harmoniously as to remove 
the defects created by the 
present system of education 
and full advantage may be 
taken of all that is best in the 
ancient and modern systems 
of physical, intellectual and 
spiritual culture. In addition 
to its primary object of diffus¬ 
ing knowledge, it should aim 
at the moral training of the 
students and give an impetus 
to research in all scientific 
subjects. The fundamental 
principle in the working of the 
University should be that 
Urdu should form the medium 
of higher education but that a 
knowledge of English as a 
language should at the same 
time be deemed compulsory 
for all students. With this 
object in view, I am pleased to 
order that steps be taken for 
the inauguration on the lines 
laid down in the Arzdasht, of 
a University for the Domi¬ 
nions, to be called the 
Osmania University of Hyder¬ 
abad in commemoration of 
my accession to the throne. 

The relation between the 
Darul Uloom and the proposed 
University may be understood 
from the following resolution of 


the Government in the Educa¬ 
tion Department, dated 1st Mo- 
harram 1336H. (1917): — 

The Darul Uloom of Hyder¬ 
abad, which imparts highest in¬ 
struction in Oriental studies 
through the medium of Urdu, 
and the numerous High and 
Middle Schools, scattered all 
over the Nizam’s territory and 
serve as feeders to Darul Uloom 
with regard to students, will 
prove a good nucleus for the ex¬ 
pansion of the proposed Osma¬ 
nia University. 

Thus the college section of 
Darul Uloom was transformed 
into Osmania University. 

As a teaching and examining 
University, there is no essential 
difference in this and sister 
institutions in the rest of India. 
The chief distinguishing fea¬ 
tures may briefly be noted be¬ 
low. Here we may mention 
that the following faculties 
have so far been opened in the 
University, viz. Muslim Theo¬ 
logy, Arts, Science, Law, Medi¬ 
cine, Engineering, Education, 
Agriculture, and Veterinary. 
The degree courses provided 
are: — 

Theology, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 

Arts, B.A., M. A., Ph.D. 

Science, B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. 

Law, LL.B., LL.M. 

Medicine, M.B.B.S. 

Engineering, B.E. 

Education, Dip. Ed., M.Ed. 

vsr/'} 

The expenses about Rs. 45,00,000 
(four and a half million) are 
borne by the Government. There 
is no co-education, except in the 
Faculty of Medicine, and there 
are separate Zenana degree col¬ 
leges for women. 
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Medium of Instruction 

The very first thing one 
notices, when visiting the Uni¬ 
versity is that up to the highest 
degree classes all education is 
imparted through the m^um 
of Urdu, in all faculties. There 
is in fact nothing sensational m 
it, since every country m the 
world provides instruction in its 
national tongue. The slavish 
mentality and the inferiority 
complex, however, rendered it 
something not only innovatory 
but even unorthodox and un¬ 
touchable. The deposition of 
the English language could not 
but be looked askance by the 
British also. But nothing suc¬ 
ceeds like success, and the inde¬ 
pendent status of Hyderabad 
both politically and economically 
proved invaluable in this con¬ 
nection. 

Yet this departure from the 
normal condition was not an 
easy task. Urdu, did not possess 
books usable in University edu¬ 
cation. The question of techni¬ 
cal terms and scientific expres¬ 
sions was another stumbling 
block. The Compilation and 
Translation Bureau was the 
remedy. 

Translation Bureau 

The realistic authorities of 
Hyderabad knew full well the 
drawbacks and they opened a 
bureau for translation and com¬ 
pilation even before the first 
year Intermediate class was 
opened. First of all books for 
the Intermediate course were 
taken in hand, and those of B.A. 
and others followed later on. 
Mostly English books were 
selected for translation purposes, 
and this for the simple reason 
that translators for German or 


other foreign languages were 
comparatively rare. Neverthe¬ 
less not an inconsiderable num¬ 
ber of books has been Urduised 
from Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
German, French, etc. 

The latest published classified 
list of the publications of the 
Translation Bureau gives the 
following figures: — 

Philosophy . • 73 

History • • 160 

Economics & Sociology 32 
Law 

Mathematics & 
nomy 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Engineering 
Medicine 
Education 


A few of then 
come out of the 
as some works are completed, 
others are taken in hand, and 
apparently the work will conti¬ 
nue for a very long time to 
come, especially as new editions 
of the originals will require the 
revisions of the translations 
also. Again, among the aims 
and objects of the bureau the 
original compilations are includ¬ 
ed. Furthermore, many other 
faculties are yet to come. 

Those acquainted with higher 
literary works know that there 
is a vast difference between the 
language of every day use and 
that of scientific purposes which 
requires precision, subtle nuan¬ 
ces and the like. Many people 
suggested that terms used in 
Englisli originals, whether Greek 


26 

Astro- 

42 
29 
26 
23 
40 

43 
2 

506 

have not yet 
press. As soon 
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or Latin or anything else, should 
be retained on the pretension 
that they are international. 
There is hardly any justification 
in it. Germans and Russians, 
for instance, have mostly trans¬ 
lated these terms into their own 
national tongues. Besides Latin 
and Greek are nearer to English 
knowing man than to the Urdu 
knowing public, and these terms 
are impossible to assimilate. 
The name of Prof. Wahiduddin 
Salim will also remain alive in 
Urdu literature for the stand he 
successfully took in the matter; 
and it was finally decided that 
practically all foreign terms 
should be translated into Urdu. 
His classical work for Urdu text 
“Coining Terms in Urdu” 
shows that the genius of the 
Urdu language was fully 
respected. Easily intelligible 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and 
Prakrit and other words 
were selected, and even the 
grammar was made subservient 
to scientific needs of learning. 
Not only new compounds were 
freely coined but also substan¬ 
tives were rendered inflexible, 
and in a moment the potenti¬ 
ality of Urdu was rendered 
hundredfold. Now there is no 
science in the world which 
cannot be expressed in terms of 
Urdu. It is to note that the 
question of technical terms was 
not left to the whims of indivi¬ 
dual translators but expert 
committees were formed, con¬ 
sisting of not only those who 
specialised in the science con¬ 
cerned but also philologists and 
linguists. The latest figures of 
new terms coined exceed half a 
million. The terms coined in 
the early days are also being re¬ 
vised, as much has changed 
during the last three decades in¬ 


tellectually as well as socially in 
the country. 

Concluding this section I may 
mention that in one of the latest 
publications, a translation from 
the French, quotations in nine 
languages had to be translated, 
some of them extending over 
many pages. 

Reform of Script and Vocali¬ 
sation. 

Urdu is one of those langu¬ 
ages, which is written in the 
beautiful and artistic script 
evolved by generations of 
Arabs. With all its graceful¬ 
ness and excellence, it is notori¬ 
ously short of vowels. More¬ 
over, all the shorter vowels are 
marked only by means of diacri¬ 
tical signs and not by letters of 
the alphabet. The Persians had 
to add four new letters to repre¬ 
sent the sounds of p, ch, zh, g. 
The requirements of Urdu were 
much heavier, and our ancestors 
have already added t, d, rh, ai, 
nasal n, and the compound 
sounds of bh, kh, etc. 

It is to note that once even 
Spanish and Polish, among 
European languages, were 
written in Arabic script, not to 
speak of numerous Oriental 
languages. 

So far nobody has attemted to 
add anything to the vowel signs, 
obviously because they are 
rarely used in common writing. 
Yet the new foreign, European 
names, which naturally abound 
in our text books, have created 
a new problem unheard of be¬ 
fore, not to speak of its intrinsic 
value in connection with Urdu 
phonetics. 

The Osmania University ap¬ 
pointed an expert committee, 
and they have made suggestions 
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with which practically all the 
European languages, particular¬ 
ly French and German, can be 
transcribed very well in Urdu 
orthography. Four new vowels 
(or diacritical signs) and one or 
two letters have been added, 
which are very easily assimilated 
and as easily mastered, and the 
problem is almost completely 
solved. One or two new publi¬ 
cations of the University have 
used this reform, as also some 
private publications in Hyder¬ 
abad. Some of its details were 
published, some years back, in 
the quarterly Islamic Culture. 

Education of Morals 

Thirty years ago, to speak of 
religious and moral education 
was a taboo in British Indian 
pedagogy. The new Education 
Act of post-war England may 
now gradually change Indian 
attitude also to this problem. 
Hyderabad, however, boldly took 
the stand, from the very begin¬ 
ning of the Osmania University, 
that the study of religions and 
morals should be compulsory for 
all the students, from the pri¬ 
mary school stage up to degree 
classes in the university. So, 
Quran (with translation), Mus¬ 
lim law, dogmatics, and the life 
and work of the Prophet were 
made compulsory for Muslim 
students, and ethics for non- 
Muslims. 

Faculty of Theology 

From the point of view of 
Islamics, the Osmania University 
is unique in India in having a 
faculty of theology which shall 
be presently described. Of 
course other faculties, too, have 
Islamic subjects. For instance, 
Islamic history and political 
meories in the Department of 
History, Islamic philosophy and 


mysticism in the Department of 
Philosophy, Islamic law in the 
faculty of law, besides the 
departments of Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu, all of which provide 
instruction up to Doctorate 
degree. Yet the theology 
faculty requires much more than 
a passing remark. 

With the impact of Western 
civilisation on Islamic countries 
together with its political, intel¬ 
lectual and economic superiority 
have divided the community into 
two more or less hostile camps 
of conservatives and modernists. 
The former do not want to 
budge an inch from the ideas of 
a thousand years ago. The 
latter, the modernists see noth¬ 
ing good in their own past and 
consequently have no regard or 
sympathy for their cultural heri¬ 
tage. Their bodies are Muslim 
yet their souls are Western. 
Unless a liaison was provided be¬ 
tween the two, who could inter¬ 
pret the one to the other, the 
gulf seemed unbridgeable. 

This the theology faculty has 
tried to remedy. A peep in its 
course may give a clue to its 
long as well as short term 
policy. 

1. Primary and Middle 
School: Same course for 
all students. 

2. High School: Hadis, Mus¬ 
lim law, Dogmatics and 
Arabic language are the 
optionals for those who 
elect theology faculty, be¬ 
sides the common compul¬ 
sory subjects of History, 
Geography, Mathematics, 
English etc. 

3. Intermediate: Quranology, 
Hadis, Muslim law and 
Jurisprudence, Dogmatics, 
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Philosophy and Logic, 
Arabic and English, — the 
last being common with 
students of Arts Faculty. 

4. B.A.: Muslim Law and 
Jurisprudence, Arabic and 
English (in common with 
Arts students) and any of 
the Quranology, Hadis 
Dogmatics. 

5. M.A.: Any one subject out 
of Quranology, Hadis, 
Muslim Law and Dogma¬ 
tics, together with a thesis 
on some new topic requir¬ 
ing research. 

6. Ph.D.: Only thesis, after 
three years’ preparation 
under guidance on some 
select topic of any of the 
optionals in M.A. 

It will be seen that a Maulvi and 
a Mister merge here in one. The 
students of this faculty study 
subjects of Islamic lore of the 
sanie standard as, say, in Azhar, 
Deoband or any other institution 
of the older type, the whole 
course, besides English being 
prescribed in Arabic books. At 
the same time they study Eng¬ 
lish language and literature in 
common with students of Arts 
faculty (and of a higher stan¬ 
dard than those of science 
faculty), which opens to them 
the door of all the western 
knowledge. 

For further elucidation, take 
the syllabus of M.A. in theology. 
In the optional of Muslim law 
and jurisprudence, for instance, 
the student reads the same 
book on modern jurisprudence 
as is taught in LL.B., and the 
same book on the principles of 
economics as is prescribed in 
B.A. of Arts faculty (economics 
department), besides the stan¬ 


dard Arabic books in vogue in 
institutions like Deoband. For 
those who have never read a 
book on Fiqh (compendium of 
the whole of Muslim law and 
not merely personal law taught 
in British Indian LL.B. courses), 
it will be useful to say that it 
contains not only rules of 
prayer, fasting, pilgrimage etc., 
but also all the other branches 
of law such as evidence, pro¬ 
cedure, constitution, tort, pun¬ 
ishments, inheritance, interna¬ 
tional law, administrative law, 
law of contracts, financial tran¬ 
sactions etc. Hence the im¬ 
portance of the principles of 
modern economics in order first 
to understand, for instance 
banking and insurance, and 
then authoritatively to apply 
Muslim law on these modern 
developments. 

In short, in all optionals, com¬ 
parative study is particularly 
emphasised. And as the stu¬ 
dents command both Arabic and 
English they have direct access 
to original sources and need not 
rely on merely secondary sour¬ 
ces and translations. 

There are many Intermediate 
and Degree Colleges scattered in 
all the provinces of the State, 
and their number is constantly 
on the increase. 

Oriental Publication Bureau 

Perhaps better known than 
even the University itself and 
having an international reputa¬ 
tion and collaboration, is the 
Da’iratul Ma’arif (Oriental 
Publication Bureau). Although 
founded much earlier than the 
university, it was considered 
proper to affiliate it to the centre 
of all learning in the Kingdom. 
For the last sixty years, this 
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institute has been editing and 
publishing classical AraWc 
works, making copies from the 
MSS. of all over the world. Not 
only of Quranology, Hadis and 
other religious lore, but also 
works on natural sciences of 
great historical value have been 
published and sold at only cost 
price. Such is for instance an 
illustrated work on Balance 
(Mizanul Hikmat). Of its in¬ 
numerable kinds, there is one 
which not only weighs several 
kinds of jewels and precious 
metals, all at the same time but 
can also tell whether they are 
genuine or faked, or there is a 
work on the social conditions of 
Arabia before Islam and early 
Islamic days by an author (Ibn 
Habib) who died as early as 
245H. Annual fairs, things 
marketed there and mode of sell¬ 
ing, stories of the brave, the 
treacherous, the cowards, the 
rich, the misers, the liberals, the 
fools and simpletons, the supers¬ 
titions, manners of gambling, 
oracles, beliefs, and a host of 
other invaluable data is collect¬ 
ed there. The work has been 
published on the basis of the 
unique manuscript in British 
Museum. In all, about five 
hundred volumes have so far 
appeared, several of which have 
gone into many reprints, and 
others are constantly added to 
the list. In fact, it is a pride 
not only of Hyderabad but even 
of the whole of Muslim India. 

The Observatory 

The Nizamia Observatory, the 
biggest in South India was also 
founded before the University, 
but it is also now affiliated to 
the University. It has co¬ 
operated in international under¬ 
takings and has photographed 


part of the sky, which work was 
originally entrusted to South 
America but which she could 
not cope with. It took several 
years to complete the work, and 
the astrographical catalogue 
thus prepared has been publish¬ 
ed in over a dozen volumes. 

Library 

Although the Osmania Uni¬ 
versity is twelfth in India chro¬ 
nologically, its library already 
takes the place of fifth in order 
of number of books. Apart 
from seminar libraries for each 
department of each faculty, and 
separate libraries for medical 
engineering and other colleges, 
the central Osmania University 
Library has over fifty thousand 
books, and huge sums are spent 
annually on new purchases. The 
Arabic and Persian section is 
particularly well represented. 

There is also a big collection of 
MSS, in which are included 
several thousands in Sanskrit, 
Marathi, Telugu and Kanarese, 
written on palm leaves. There 
are a few palm leave items 
whose very script has not yet 
been deciphered. 

Miscellaneous 

The number of teaching staff 
in the university proper is about 
two hundred, and there are over 
two thousand students, about a 
third of whom reside in the 
University hostels. 

There are magazines, research 
journals, military and air train¬ 
ing corps, clubs and unions, 
sports, museums, scholarships, 
bursaries, medals and prizes, 
and all the paraphernalia of a 
modern University. 

The boarders celebrate every 
year the Prophet’s Birthday and 
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the Janma Ashtami with eclat. 
In connection with the former 
celebration, prize competitions 
are arranged for speaMng and 
writing on different topics and 
aspects of the life of the Pro¬ 
phet, and handsome prizes are 
distributed. Particular men¬ 
tion may be made of the Maha¬ 
raja Yaminussaltanat Prize and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu Prize re¬ 
served exclusively for non- 
Muslim boys and girls respec¬ 
tively. 

There are two special scholar¬ 
ships, one for a Muslim student 
taking Sanskrit as his optional, 
and another for a Hindu taking 


Arabic as such. The idea is to 
foster deeper understanding and 
appreciation of each other be¬ 
tween the two major communi¬ 
ties in the country. 

Over a crore of rupees have 
been spent so far on the con¬ 
struction of the University 
Buildings, and not yet half of 
the work is completed. Many 
faculties are still housed in 
rented premises. 

His Exalted Highness was 
awarded, in view of his great 
patronage of learning, the 
degree of Sultanul Uloom 
honoris causa ^ 


DARUL ULOOM NADWATUL ULEMA 
(ARABIC COLLEGE) 

LUCKNOW. 


During the last decade of the 
nineteenth century observing 
the vast changes in the world, 
the broad-minded and farsight¬ 
ed Ulemas founded a committee 
with the appellation ‘Nadwatul 
Ulema’ to look after the re¬ 
ligious, cultural, educational 
interests of the Mussalmans of 
India. The Nadwatul Ulema 
held its sittings in various cities 
with splendid success. With all 
due considerations it was de¬ 
cided by the Committee that 
one educational institution 
should be started based on new 
lines, different from old time 
Arabic Madrasa, and useful 
reforms should be effected in 
the course of studies and 
modern subjects must be 
introduced and added to the 
theological subjects to cope 


with the pressing needs of the 
time. 

So to fulfil this objective the 
foundation of such an institu¬ 
tion was laid down in the year 
1317 A.H. (1898 A.D.) in the 
city of Lucknow and is named 
Darul Uloom Nadwatul Ulema 
which is serving as such since 
then. The scholars come out of 
her every year belonging to 
all parts of the country. They 
suffix the term ‘"Nadvi” to 
their names, after the name of 
the mother institution. 

The founders of this “Seat 
of Learning” were great per¬ 
sonalities from amongst the 
renowned Ulemas. The names 
of a few of them are Maulana 
Syed Mohd. Ali of Monghyr, 
spiritual successor of Maulana 
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Shah Fazlur Rehmati of Ganj 
Muradabad; Maulana Syed 
Abdul Hai of Bareilly, a 
descendant of the family of 
Syed Ahmad Shahid Brelvi; 
Maulana Shah Sulaiman Qadri 
Phulwarvi; Maulana Shibli 
Nomani, the author of Al- 
Farooq; Maulana Abdul Haque 
Haqqani, the author of Tafsir 
Haqqani; Maulana Habiber- 
Rehman, late Sadrus-Sudoor, 
Hyderabad State, Deccan. 

This institution has ever 
since served as a cradle for able 
and worthy Ulemas. The 
Madiasa has a splendid library 
comprising of 38,000 books. All 


the buildings of the institution 
are situated on the left bank of 
the river Gomti—a grand spa¬ 
cious two-storied college build¬ 
ing, a boarding house and a 
pretty and splendid mosque,— 
all are within the vast area of 
the compound. 

Number of Scholars—300. 

Manager—Maulana Dr. Syed 
Abdul Ali, B.Sc., M.B.B.S. 

Secretary—Allama Syed Su¬ 
laiman Nadvi. 

Principal—M a u 1 a n a Hafiz 
Mohd. Imran Khan Nadvi and 
Azhari. 


DARUL-ULOOM DEOBAND 

(Dist Saharanpur). 


Soon after the mutiny, when 
tlio old madrasas of Delhi were 
fadini^ away alon^ with the dy- 
in .4 km^^dom of Mussalmans and 
the abodes of Islamic Learning 
were rummaged and destroyed; 
heathenism was spreading like 
a wildfire under the pernicious 
influence of western onslaughts; 
doctrine of Naturism was every¬ 
day gaining ground, a small 
seminary came up almost like a 
phoenix in 1864 under the name 
of Neudara, which immediately 
gathered round an ardent band 
of 125 students. Today Darul- 
Uloom Deoband stands out in 
its all pristine purity as a seat 
of Islamic lore and culture. It 
has egged Muslims towards their 
pursuit for religion and has in¬ 
stilled in them the unmitigated 
spirit for its seeking. Thousands 
have drunk pure and undefiled 
at its founts and incense has been 
burning incessantly for eighty- 


five years within that little 
Chatia Mosque, round which 
now many buildings have been 
erected to meet the ever-grow¬ 
ing need of accommodating more 
and more seekers and devotees. 

Darul-Uloom has been render- 
ing yeoman’s service for the 
teaching of Islamic Theology and 
the religious rituals to the stu¬ 
dents, who flock not only from 
the length and breadth of India 
but also from other countries of 
Asia. It is a close fourth to the 
leading Muslim Universities, viz. 
Jamia Azhar, Jamia Zetuna and 
Jamia Tunis. Dr. J. J. Abdul 
Karim, Prof, of Theology, Buda¬ 
pest University, Hungary, was 
surprised to find Darul-Uloom to 
be such a stronghold of Arabic 
and Islamic learnings when com¬ 
paring it with old institutes of 
Turkey and Egypt. Another 
eloquent testimony to its achi- 
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evements is that it sometime 
back founded a branch of its 
own in Saudi Arabia — the very 
home of Arabic. In 1939 Mau- 
lana Mohammad Tyyab, Mana¬ 
ger of the Institute, toured Af¬ 
ghanistan and built up healthy 
and friendly ties with that coun¬ 
try. 

Founders: Maulana Moham¬ 
med Kasim, Maulana Rashid 
Ahmad and Maulana Mahmud 
Hasan laid the foundation stone 
of the Darul-Uloom. They were 
the giants of learning and with 
much painstaking created the 
present institute. 

The strength of the institute 
is 1,569, out of which 78 students 
are from abroad. The alumni 
after passing out suffix the term 
“Deobandi” to their names and 
are awarded “Fazil” degree 
which has been recognised by 
some provincial governments. 

Departments: Following are 
the departments of Learning — 
viz. Arabic, Persian, Tajveid 
i.e. reciting of the Holy 
Quran with authentic pro- 
nounciations and Teaching of 
the Holy Quran. Tybb (Unani 
Medicine) and Tabligh are also 
included in the curriculum. For 
Tabligh students are trained up 
in preaching and are sent out on 
travels. Department of arts and 
crafts has been recently intro¬ 
duced. Drill and physical train¬ 
ing are also emphasised. Its 
unique approach to the teaching 
of the Holy Quran and Arabic 


has been very much appreciated. 
Teaching is on the lines of a 
residential university. Children 
are also admitted and get 
special attention. 

It is almost a mother - insti¬ 
tution. Wherever the alumni go, 
they carry the name of the alma 
mater and wherever they settle 
down and start a madrasa, it in¬ 
variably works on the lines of 
the Darul-Uloom. It guides and 
chalks out the syllabi of Jamia 
Milia, Noakhali and Madras-i- 
Kasimul-Uloom, Moradabad, in 
particular. 

Since 1941 it brings out a mon¬ 
thly — “Darul-Uloom” which re¬ 
cords their day to day activities. 
There is a library of 1,725 vol¬ 
umes attached to the institute. 

It inculcates high character in 
its students. Rigorous discipline 
is maintained in its daily life. 
Moral training of finest order is 
imparted. 

There are four important posts 
in the Darul-Uloom, which have 
been held by towering perso¬ 
nalities from time to time. The 
present (1942-43) office-bearers 
who rock this Cradle of Learn¬ 
ing are: 

Patron: Maulana Ashraf Ali. 

Manager: Maulana Habibur 
Rahman. 

Principal: Maulana Syed Hus¬ 
sain. 

Mufti: Maulana Mohammed 
Shafiq Deobandi. 


BAHAUDDIN COLLEGE 

iUNAGADH. 

The College was founded on munificence of His Highness Sir 
the 25th March 1897 through the Rasul Khanji, G.C.S.I., late Ha- 

19 - ' 
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wab Saheb of Junagadh State 
and late Vazir Sheikh Bahaud- 
din Hasim Bhai, C.LE. and his 
friends and admirers. In 1901 
the College was affiliated to the 
Bombay University and was re¬ 
cognized for all the courses in 
Arts and later on for courses 
leading upto LSc. group ‘A’ and 
‘B’ in 1937. 


Rs. 600—per year are granted to 
the Muslim students by an emi¬ 
nent philanthropic Muslim mer¬ 
chant, Mian Mohammaddin of 
Bombay. 

7. Professor A. R. Khan Scho¬ 
larship founded by the Persian- 
Urdu-Literary Society of this 
College of the value of twenty- 


The College imparts instruc¬ 
tion for the following: 

(a) Intermediate (Arts and 
Science). 

(b) B.A. and B.A. Honours. 


five rupees per term is award¬ 
ed to the Muslim student who 
passes the LA. Examination from 
this college with the highest 
number of marks in Persian pro¬ 
vided he prosecutes his studies 


(c) M.A. (including Islamic 
Culture). 


further in this College, taking 
Persian in B.A. 


The following scholarships are 
awarded to the students of this 
College: 

1. One fellowship of Rs. 40— 
per month tenable for 2 years is 
open to distinguished Honours 
graduates of the College. 

2. Competitive scholarships 
of the aggregate value of Rs. 110 


8. Besides these regular scho¬ 
larships, the Principal arranges 
by personal effort to secure from 
private incfividuals, aid to the 
deserving students of all com¬ 
munities. 

Muslim students have not to 
pay any tuition fees. For others, 
the fees per term are Rs. 36— 


—per month are awarded by the 
State. 

3. Forty scholarships of Rs. 
12 per month are awarded to 
the Muslim students of Juna¬ 
gadh (Kathiawar). 

®‘ghteen scholarships of 
Rs. 20—per term are granted to 
nie Muslim students from the 
J'ood Allowance Fund and His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb’s 
Kamzan Charity Fund. 

5. Nearly 100 scholarships of 
different amounts are granted to 
the poor Muslim students of the 
College every term by the firm 

^ ^ Mohamad & 

oons of Dhoraji. 

Scholar- : 

ships of the aggregate value of : 


All students have to pay a fee 
of Rs. 8—per term as the fees 
for the Library, Reading Room, 
Gymkhana, etc. 

Science students (Non-Mus¬ 
lim) have to pay Rs. 46—per 

term and a sum of Rs. 4_^per 

term is charged as Laboratory 
fees from all the students in¬ 
cluding Muslims. 

The Post-graduate students 
(Only Non-Muslim) have to pay 
Rs. 25—^per term. 

Total numtjer of Scholars — 
285 — Muslims (a) Men-181 (b) 
Women-2. 

Principal - Mian Mohammed 
^huruddin Ahmad, M.A., T.t. b 
Professor of Philosophy. 
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^ Excludes two B.T. Students of St. Mary’s Arts College, Shillong. 
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* Represents B.T. Students of St. Mary’s Arts College, Shillong. 
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of Scholars in recognized institutions . . . . 2,835,827 1,393,482 1,442,345 50.8 

of Scholars in unrecognized institutions . . 57,170_24.247_32,923_57.6 
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Number of Scholars in recognized institutions .. 730,856 358,585 372,271 50.9 

Number of Scholars in unrecognized institutions .. 12,137 5,745 6,392 52.7 

Grand Total .. .. 742,993 364,330 378,663 STo 
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* Excludes three Pre-Medical students of Science College. 
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* Excludes 88 M.A. and 8 MJSc. Students. 

; Excludes 181 scholars not reading this University course. 
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Number of Scholars in recognized institutions .. .. 2,209,444 1,973,804 235,640 10.7 

Number of Scholars in unrecognized institutions .._ 8,378 _ 2,624 _ 5,754 _ 68.7 

Grand Total .. .. 2.217,822 1,976,428 241,394 10.9 
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ot bcnolars in recognized institutions . . 1,203,120 1,078,725 124,395 10.3 

of Scholars in unrecognized institutions . . 1,233 1.227 6 .4 

Grand Total .. .. 1,204,353 1,079,952 124,401 10.3 
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Total . . .._ 554 _ 534 _^ 

Grand Total .. .. 8,556 8,330 226 
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Grand Total . . . . 141 33 108 
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* Excludes 128 students in Oriental Colleges and 11 students in the premedical class of the Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack. 
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of Scholars in unrecognised institutions .._ 3.502 _ 3,428 _ 

Grand Total .. .. 65,284 62,723 2,561 
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Number of Scholars in recognized institutions . . .. 1,131,646 606,731 524,915 46.1 

Number of Scholars in unrecognized institutions .._79,668_16,858 62,810 78.8 




PUNJAB 

Number of Muslim and Non-Muslim Female Scholars Receiving General Education in the Province as it stood on 

March 31, 1943. 
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*The total includes 763 Non-Muslims and 758 Muslims readers in Benares Sanskrit College and in the 
Oriental Departments and Lucknow and Benares Hindu Universities. 
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MUSLIM STUDENTS ABROAD 


ABDUSSALAM, MOHAM¬ 
MAD, L.V.P., LV.R.I, a. 33 
years; engaged in Virus re¬ 
search for Ph.D. at the Insti¬ 
tute of Animal Pathology, Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, since 
April 1946; taught and carried 
on research in Veterinary 
Science at the Punjab Veteri¬ 
nary College, Lahore and the 
Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute, Mukteswar. Hobbies: 
Ophiology. Local address: 34, 
Lyndewode Road, Cambridge. 
Address in India: Kot Ruknud- 
din Khan, Kasur, West Punjab. 

AHMAD, ABDUL MOMEN, 
B.Sc., Dip. Agric. (Cantab), a. 
31 years; engaged in Post-Gra¬ 
duate training in Agriculture 
at the School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge, since October 1944; 
took his B.Sc. degree in Agri¬ 
culture from the Allahabad 
University, Diploma in Agri¬ 
culture from the Cambridge 
University. Local address: 7, 
Bateman Street, Cambridge. 
Address in India: 45, Shamsud- 
din Road, P.O. Circus, Calcutta. 

AHMAD, AZIZ, B.E., a. 31 
years; specialising in Reinforc¬ 
ed Concrete and Structural 
Engineering with Monchet and 
Partner, Civil Engineers, Lon¬ 
don, since May 1946; B.E. (Civil) 
from Osmania University. Lo¬ 
cal address: C|o Barclays Bank, 
73, Strand, London W.C. 2. 
Address in India: C|o Mullah 
Fida Ali, Khairatabad, Hydera¬ 
bad (Deccan). 

AHMAD, EJAZ, B.Sc., a. 22 
years; apprentice in Ship build¬ 
ing at Clydebank, John Brown 
& Co., Glasgow, since March 
1946; passed B.Sc. from Patna 


University (1942), B.Sc. (Engi¬ 
neering) from the Engineering 
College, Muslim University, 
Aligarh (1945). Hobbies: Engi¬ 
neering, model-making. Local 
address: C|o Miss J. Sparrow, 
5, Belmount Street, Glasgow, 
W. 2. Address in India: Village 
Rajapur, Distt. Muzaffarpur, 
Bihar. 

AHMAD, MAGFAR UDDIN, 
M.B., a. 39 years; engaged in 
Post-Graduate Faculty in Sur¬ 
gery at the University of Edin¬ 
burg, since May 1946; passed 
M.B. from the Medical College 
of Bengal (1934). Hobbies: 
Stamp-collecting. Local add¬ 
ress: 22, Lanriston Place, Edin¬ 
burg. Address in India: Village 
Kachna, P.O. Nagerpara, Distt. 
Faridpur, East Bengal. 

AHMAD, SAYYID MAQBUL, 
M.A., a. 26 years; engaged in 
research for a D.Phil. in “Geo¬ 
graphy for the Arabs during 
the 10th Century A.D.” at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, since 
April 1945; first class degree in 
B.A. and M.A. from the Bom¬ 
bay University; Fellow of Is¬ 
mail Yusuf College, Bom¬ 
bay University (1942-43). Hob¬ 
bies: Photography. Local add¬ 
ress: St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Address in India: Vizir Man¬ 
sion, Sir Ibrahim Rahmatullah 
Road, Bombay 3. 

AHMED, M. IBRAHIM, B.A., 
a. 24 years; studying for Exami¬ 
nations of the Society of Incor¬ 
porated Accountants and Exa¬ 
minations of the Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants 
(Auditors) with Messrs. Wood- 
ington Bubb & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, London, since 
January 1946; graduated from 
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Madras University, underwent 
training with Messrs. S. B. Bil- 
limoria & Co., Public Account¬ 
ants and Auditors, Bombay 
(1943-45), awarded Scholarship 
for further training in the U.K. 
by the Nizam's Govt. Hobbies: 
Riding and Photograph. Local 
address: 56, Oxgate Garden, 
London, N.W. 2. Address in 
India: “Baithur Raheem”, 
Azampura, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

AHMED, MAJEED, M.Sc., a. 
30 years; working for Ph.D. in 
Genetics and Plant Breeding at 
Botany School, Cambridge, since 
October 1945; M.Sc. from the 
Lucknow University, awarded 
Merit Scholarship for securing 
a first class in M.Sc. Part I. 
Hobbies: Tennis and Bridge. 
Local address: Botany School, 
University of Cambridge, Cam¬ 
bridge. Address in India: De¬ 
partment of Biology, Dacca 
University, Dacca, East Bengal. 

A H M E D, MOHIUDDIN, 
M.Sc., a. 23 years; engaged in re¬ 
search work in Protozoology at 
the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Univer¬ 
sity of London, since April 1946; 
first class first in M.Sc. from the 
Osmania University, awarded 
Scholarship by the Central Govt, 
for research work in Protozoo¬ 
logy. Hobbies: Photography and 
Music. Local address: 20, Addis- 
combe Grove, East Croydon 
(Surrey). Address in India: 155, 
New Mallapalli, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

ALI, ASAD MIR, M.Sc., Dip. 
Ed., a. 34 years; engaged in re¬ 
search work on Electrometal¬ 
lurgy at the University of Man¬ 
chester since April 1946; B.Sc. 
first in Chemistry and awarded 


Merit Scholarship, first class 
M.Sc. (Chemistry), stood first in 
the Osmania University (1939), 
passed Diploma in Education 
from the Osmania University, 
double first in Theory and Prac¬ 
tice and second in order of merit, 
translator in Chemistry in the 
Translation Bureau, Osmania 
University for four years, some¬ 
time lecturer in Chemistry at 
Osmania College, Aurangabad 
(Deccan); awarded Scholarship 
for advanced studies in the U.K. 
by Govt, of India. Local address: 
Department of Metallurgy, Uni¬ 
versity of Manchester, Manches¬ 
ter 13. Address in India: 1080, 
Iranigalli, Machlikaman, Hyde¬ 
rabad (Dn). 

ALI, MOHAMED AMJAD, 
M.B.B.S., a. 31 years; engaged in 
Fellowship with specialisation in 
Ear, Nose and Throat diseases at 
the Royal National Ear, Nose and 
Throat Hospital, Gray's Inn 
Road, London, since April 1946; 
medical graduate from the Os¬ 
mania University, stood second 
in order of merit (1940), won 
Furhut Ali Gold Medal in ana¬ 
tomy; editor, Osmania Medical 
College Magazine (1937 & 1938). 
Hobbies: Gardening. Local add¬ 
ress: 20, Addiscombe Grove, East 
Croydon. Address in India: 1286, 
Co-operative Buildings, Mallay- 
palli, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

ALUM, SYED FAYAZ, a. 21 
years; preparing for Economics 
Tripos at Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, since October 1945; pass¬ 
ed Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination from St. Paul's 
School, Darjeeling (1943). Hob¬ 
bies: Cricket, Hockey, Boxing 
and Music. Local address: Trini¬ 
ty Hall, Cambridge. Address in 
India: Ahsan Manzil, Dacca, 
East Bengal. 
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ANSARI, HASAN JALALUD- 
DIN, B.Sc., a. 20 years; engaged 
in Mechanical Engineering at 
the Municipal College of Tech¬ 
nology, Manchester, since Dec¬ 
ember 1946; passed his B.Sc. 
from the Muslim University, 
Aligarh. Hobbies: Swimming. 
Local address: College of Tech¬ 
nology, Manchester 1. Address 
in India: Cjo Justice Mohd. 
Moinuddin Ansari, Chief Jus¬ 
tice, Rampur State, U.P. 

ANWAR HUSSAIN, SYED, 
M.Sc., a. 26 years; working for 
Ph.D. in Oils and Fats Techno¬ 
logy at the University of Wis¬ 
consin, U.S.A., since April 1946; 
M.Sc. (Physical and Applied 
Chemistry) from Osmania Uni¬ 
versity, Hyderabad. Hobbies: 
Painting. Local address: 923, 
Clymer Place, Madison, Wis¬ 
consin, U.S.A. Address in India: 
Tarapore Buildings, Near Bigli 
Mahal, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

ASHFAQ HASAN, KHA- 
WAJA, B.Sc., a. 22 years; 
received practical training 
with BRC Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Stafford, studying for 
M.Sc. (Engineering) in Rein¬ 
forced Concrete at City and 
Guilds College since March 
1946; first class F.Sc. (1942) 
from Govt. College, Lyallpore, 
first class B.Sc. (Engineering) 
in 1945 from Maclagan College, 
Lahore, awarded Scholarship 
for advanced studies in the 
U.K. by the Punjab Govt. Hob¬ 
bies: Tennis. Local address: 51, 
Queens-Villa Avenue, Stafford. 
Address in India: Mohalla Sha- 
heedganj, Lohari Gate, Multan 
City, West Punjab. 

22 


AFZAL, MUHAMMAD, M.A., 

а. 25 years. Lecturer in Mathe¬ 
matics, Sind Muslim College, 
Karachi, 1944; Research Offi¬ 
cer, Irrigation Dept., Punjab 
P.W.D., Lahore. Engaged in ad¬ 
vance studies in River Research 
in Columbia University, New 
York, 27. Local address: 1402, 
John Jay Hall, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York, 27. Address 
in India: Shujaabad, Multan. 

AHMED, MIAN MUNEER, 
B.Sc., a. 23 years. Studying 
Electrical Engineering at Bro¬ 
oklyn Institute of Engineering, 
New York. Local address: 55, 
Hanson Place, Brooklyn, 17 
New York. Address in India: 

б, Zakaullah Road, Aligarh. 

AHMAD, KAMALUDDIN, 
M.Sc., a. 24 years, son of Mr. 
Muhammad Hamdu Mian. En¬ 
gaged in studies in Biochemis¬ 
try at University of Wisconsin 
since Sept. 1946. Local address: 
Dept, of Biochemistry, Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
U.S.A. Address in India: Din 
Cottage, P.O. Gohira, Chitta¬ 
gong, East Bengal. 

AHMAD MANSOOR, M.A., 
a. 27 years, son of Mr. Shaikh, 
Allahabad; engaged in Business 
Administration & Political 
Science course at the Univ. of 
Chicago since Aug. 1945. Local 
address: Brent House, 5540, 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 37 
Ill. Address in India: C|o Mum- 
taz Ahmad, Esqr., Controller, 
Bata Shoe Co., Ltd., 37, Main 
St., Poona Cantt. 

AHMAD, MUZAFFER, M.Sc., 
(Alig.), Assoc. I.A.R.I., a. 27 
years, son of Mr. Nazir Ahmad; 
studying Termites at the Univ. 
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of Chicago since Feb. 1947. Lo¬ 
cal address: Zoology Deptt., 
University of Chicago. Address 
in India: Indian Agriculture 
Research Institute, New Delhi. 

ALI, MD. DAUD, M.Sc., a. 28 
years, son of Mr. M. A. Gafoor. 
Studying Chemistry at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
since Sept. ’46. Hobbies: Reli¬ 
gious discussion. Local address: 
143, State St., Brooklyn - 2, 
New York. Address in India: 
Village Batulia, P.O. Sanora, 
Dist. Dacca. 

AHMAD, S. IRSHAD, B.Sc., 
a. 24 years, son of the Late Mr. 
S. Mohammad Ameen. Doing 
Post-Graduate course in Civil 
Engineering at the Toronto 
University since Sept. ’46. Hob¬ 
bies: Photography and corres¬ 
pondence. Local address: 177, 
College St., Toronto, Canada. 

AZRI, SHAMSHAD HUS¬ 
SAIN, B.Sc. (Engg.), Punjab, a. 
24 years, son of Mr. Azri Nur 
Hussain. Studying Civil Engi¬ 
neering at Columbia University, 
New York, since Sept. ’46. Hob¬ 
bies: Music. Local address: 1222, 
John Jay Hall, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York, 27 N. Y. 
Address in India: 66, ''J” Block, 
Model Town, Lahore. 

BALOCH, NABI BAKHSH 
KHAN ALI MUHAMMAD, 
M.A., a. 29 years. Engaged in 
advance studies in Education in 
Columbia University. Serving 
Muslim College, Karachi. Local 

’dress: 1010, Furnald Hall, 
Columbia University, New 
York, 27. Address in India: 
Arabic Dept., Sind Muslim 
College, Karachi. 

CHEVDRI, KEMAL REHEEM, 
B.Sc., a. 22 years; studying For¬ 


estry at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh since October 1945; B.Sc. 
from the Presidency College, 
Calcutta (1940), joined the Impe¬ 
rial Agricultural Institute, New 
Delhi for Post-Graduate resea¬ 
rch in Mycology and Plant- 
Pathology, admitted to the 
Associateship (I.A.R.I.) of the 
Institute, did original work in 
the “Uromyces of India”, dis¬ 
covered nine new species of the 
Genus Uromyces, awarded 
State Scholarship of the Govt, 
of Bengal for the degree course 
in Forestry, the first Muslim 
Vice-President of the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute 
Union, New Delhi. Hobbies: 
Riding and Picture-collecting. 
Local address: C|o Mrs. Hen- 
drie, 28, Wellington Street, Ed¬ 
inburgh 7. Address in India: 
‘"Shirazabad” Mangalbari Es¬ 
tate, Distt. Dinajpur, E. Bengal. 

CHOTANI, A. HAMID, B.Ss., 
a. 23 years; engaged in Chemi¬ 
cal Engineering at the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin, U.S.A., since 
April 1946; B.Sc. (Hons.) from 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Hobbies: Cricket. Local address: 
2822, Willard One, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Address in India: Siddik 
Mansion, Club Back Road, 
Bombay. 

CHOWDHURY, ABU SAY- 
EED, M.A., B.L., a. 24 years; 
studying English Law at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, London, since June 
1946; took his M.A. and Law 
degree from the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity; first Muslim General 
Secretary of the Presidency 
College Union, Calcutta. Hob¬ 
bies: Photography. Local add¬ 
ress: Pakistan House, 23, Tavi¬ 
stock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Address in India: C|o Abdul 
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Hamid Chowdhury, Esqr., 

M. L.C., Dy. President, Bengal 
Legislative Council, Calcutta. 

CHUGHTAI, MOHAMMAD 
IZAZUDDIN, M.Sc., a. 27 years; 
engaged in Fermentation Stu¬ 
dies (Production of Organic 
Acide by the Mould Fungi) at 
the College of Technology, Man¬ 
chester, since January 1946; 
B.Sc. (Hons.), M.Sc. (Techno¬ 
logy) first class, Punjab Univer¬ 
sity; worked in the Forest Pro¬ 
ducts Research Laboratory, De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Quetta, 
Baluchistan (1941-45), officiat¬ 
ed as Biochemist of the Labora¬ 
tory (1943-44); awarded scholar¬ 
ship by the Govt, of India 
foi higher studies abroad. 
Local address: C|o The Depart¬ 
ment of Applied Chemistry, 
College of Technology, Man¬ 
chester 1. Address in India: 
Lahore Ice Factory, 17, Flem¬ 
ing Road, Lahore. 

CHOUDHURY, ABU NASR 
MUHAMMAD MUMTAZUD- 
DIN, M.A., B.T., a. 25 years, s. 
of Mr. Hafiz Ramzan Ali. Spe¬ 
cializing in Adult Education at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia 
Univ., New York, since Feb. 
1947. Hobbies: Public Speaking, 
Sports and Reading. Local add¬ 
ress: 1504, John Jay Hall, Col¬ 
umbia University, New York, 

N. Y. Address in India: Village 
Gongapur, P.O. Saicha, Noak- 
hali, East Bengal. 

CHAUDHURY, ABDUL MA¬ 
TIN, M.Sc., Asstt. Meteorologist 
in the Indian Meteorological 
Service, a. 25 years, s. of Moul- 
vi B. R. Chaudhri. Studying for 
Ph.D. in Meteorology at the 
Univ. of Chicago since Oct. 
1946. Local address: 450, Inter¬ 


national House, 1414, East 59th 
Sb., Chicago, 37 Illinois. Add¬ 
ress in India: Village Mohadeb- 
pur, P.O. Dalai Bazar, Distt. 
Noakhali, East Bengal. 

FAROOQEE, MASHHOOD 
AHMED, M.Sc., a. 22 years; en¬ 
gaged in Biochemistry, at Wis¬ 
consin University, U.S.A., since 
September 1946, B.Sc. first class 
first (1942), M.Sc. first class 
from Muslim University, Ali¬ 
garh. Hobbies: Photography. 
Local address: 2630, Hoard 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin, U. 
S.A. Address in India: Sheikhu- 
pur, Badaun, U.P. 

FARUQI, HABEEB AHMED, 
B.A., M.Ed. (Osmania). a. 40 
years, s. of Mr. Md. Irtiza Ali 
Faruqi. Studying at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia Univ., New 
York City, for a course in Voca¬ 
tional Guidance since Sept. 
1946. Hobbies: Photography and 
Stamp-collecting. Publications: 
Popular Science Series and Ex¬ 
perimental Education (in 
Urdu). Local address: 1246, 
John Jay Hall, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York, 27 N. Y. 
Address in India: Iqbal Manzil, 
Kachiguda, Hyderabad Dn. 

HALEPOTA, ABDUL WA- 
HEED, a. 28 years; studying 
Philosophy of Religion and 
Principles of Islamic Ethics and 
Theology, as enunciated by 
Shah Wali Ullah of Delhi at St. 
Catherine’s Society, Oxford, 
since October 1945; studied at 
the Arabic Madrassah Mazha- 
rulhaq, Nosarpur, Sind, passed 
B.A. (Hons.) in first class from 
the Ismail Yusuf College, Bom¬ 
bay in 1940 and was awarded 
the Mohobat fellowship of the 
Bombay University; first class, 
first with distinction in M.A, 
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examination in Arabic and 
Persian from the University of 
Bombay and won the “Sir 
Lawrence Jenkin’s’’ Scholar 
ship; lecturer in Arabic and 
Persian at the Sind Muslim 
College, Karachi; 1943-45. Local 
address: 54, Croft Road, Ox¬ 
ford. Address in India: Gul 
Mohammad Halepota Taluka, 
Hyderabad (Sind). 

HAMEED ULLAH, M.Sc., a. 
21 years; engaged in Forestry 
(Degree Course) at the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh since October 
1945; passed B.Sc. with distinc¬ 
tion (1943) and M.Sc. in Bota¬ 
ny (1945) in first class from the 
Muslim University, Aligarh 
with Post-Graduate Scholarship 
for Botany granted by the 
Kashmir State; nominated by 
the Kashmir State for Fores¬ 
try Course at Edinburgh. Hob¬ 
bies: Riding and Rowing. Local 
address: Department of Fores¬ 
try, George Square, Edinburgh. 
Address in India: Guru Bazar, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

HAQQANI, DR. SYED AB¬ 
DUL HAFEEZ, M.B.B.S., D.C. 
H., a. 25 years; studying for 
PosVGiaduaXe 'Diplo¬ 
mas in Medicine and Child 
Health at British Post-Gradu¬ 
ate Hospital, University of 
London, since April 1946; M.B. 
B.S. from the Osmania Univer¬ 
sity, Medical College, Hydera¬ 
bad (1943), worked as a Post- 
Graduate in J. J. Hospital and 
Wadia Children Hospital, Bom¬ 
bay, obtained Diploma in Child 
Health from College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons, Bombay 
(1945), trained in Child Psy¬ 
chiatry in Tata School of So¬ 
cial Works, Bombay; served as 
an Honorary Childrens' speci¬ 


alist in Osmania Hospital, 
Hyderabad (Deccan); editor, 
Osmania Medidcal College 
Magazine, 1942; represented the 
University of Osmania in vari¬ 
ous tournaments in hockey and 
tennis. Hobbies: Photography. 
Local address: 3, Templeton 
Place, Earls Count, London S. 
W. 5. Address in India: Ashfaq 
Lodge, Begumpet, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

HASAN, S. MURTAZA, 
M.Sc., a. 26 years; engaged in 
Forestry at the School of For¬ 
estry, University of Oxford, 
since January 1946; took his 
B.Sc. (Ag.) from Agricultural 
College, Cawnpore, M.Sc. (Ag.) 
from the Agricultural Research 
Institute, Benares Hindu Uni¬ 
versity; associated with the 
Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi. Hobbies: 
Plant-collection. Local address: 
45, Wellington Square, Oxford. 
Address in India: “Jabbar 

Kada'', Kanontekri, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

HUSSAIN, ASRARUL, M.A. 
B.L., a. 25 years; studying Law 
at Lincoln’s Inn, London, since 

m 

B.A. (Hons.) History, was a- 
warded Thakurdas Kerr Gold 
Medal, Adharchandra Mooker- 
jee Commemoration Prize and 
Bepin Behari Memorial Prize, 
first class M.A. in history, sec¬ 
ond in order of merit, got Uni¬ 
versity Prize, first class B.L. 
from the Calcutta University, 
passed Army Certificate “A & 
B” with distinction. Local add¬ 
ress: Pakistan House, 33, Tavi¬ 
stock Square, London, W.C. 2. 
Address in India: 87, Theatre 
Road, P.O. Circus, Calcutta. 
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HUSSAIN, KHATEEB MA- 
SOOD, B.Sc., a. 22 years; engag¬ 
ed in Electrical and Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering at the College 
of Arts and Technology, Rugby, 
London University, undergoing 
practical training with English 
Electric Co., Ltd., London; first 
class B.Sc. (Engineering) from 
the Engineering College, Mus¬ 
lim University, Aligarh. Local 
address: Overslade Hostel, Rug¬ 
by. Address in India: Amin 
Manzil, Saidabad, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

HUSSAIN, KHATEEB ZA¬ 
KIR, a 21 years, studying Ar¬ 
chitecture at the Architectural 
Association, London, since Sep¬ 
tember 1945; passed Senior 
Cambridge (1940); studied at 
the J. J. School of Arts, Bom¬ 
bay. Hobbies: Tennis, Pingpong, 
Cricket, Sketching, Cartooning, 
Painting and Caricaturing. Lo¬ 
cal address: C|o Mrs. Weston, 
Osgate Gardens, Dollis Hill, 
London. Address in India: Amin 
Manzil, Saidabad, Hyderabad 
(Dn). 

HYE, A. R., a. 25 years; 
studying Architecture at the 
College oi Arts, Edinburgh, 
since January 1946. Hobbies: 
Sports. Local address: College 
of Arts, Lomiston Place, Edin¬ 
burgh. Address in India: C|o 
A. Hye, Superintendent, S.E.’s 
Office, Gazipura, Gulbarga, Dn. 

HAQ, MOHAMMAD ABDUL, 
M.Sc. a. 38 years, son of the 
Late Mr. Mohd. Maroof. Study¬ 
ing Soils at the University of 
Wisconsin since Feb. 1, 1947. 

Local address: Dept, of Soils, 
University of Wisconsin, Madi¬ 
son, U.S.A. Address in India: 
Khairatabad Mosque, Hydera¬ 
bad Deccan.. 


HUDA, A. F. M. MIRZA 
SHAMSUL, B.E., M.E.I.C., a. 
30 years, son of Mr. Mirza Na- 
yeb Ali. Studying for the M.Sc. 
degree in Civil Engineering 
at the University of Toronto 
since Oct. '46. Hobbies: Photo¬ 
graphy and students organisa¬ 
tion. Local address: 59, St. Tor¬ 
onto, Ontario, Canada. Address 
in India: Village Dublapara, 
P.O. Binnafair, Tangail, Dist. 
Mymensingh, East Bengal. 

IBRAHIM, SYED, B.Sc., a. 
25 years; undergoing practical 
training in Metropolitan Vick¬ 
ers Electrical Co., Ltd., Man¬ 
chester, since 1946; passed B.Sc. 
(Mechanical) from the Engin¬ 
eering College, Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, Aligarh. Local address: 
C|o Education Department, 
Metropolitan Vickers Electri¬ 
cal Co., Ltd., Trafford Park, 
Manchester. 

IFTIKHAR-UL-ISLAM, M.A., 
a. 24 years; studying manufac¬ 
ture of Boots and Shoes at 
Northampton College of Tech¬ 
nology since October 1945; first 
class M.A. from Delhi Univer¬ 
sity (1943). Hobbies: Photo¬ 
graphy. Eocal address: 42., 
Kings way Road, Northampton. 
Address in India: The Cawn- 
pore Tannery Ltd., Cawnpore, 
U.P. 

ISMAILI, ABDUL MOHAM¬ 
MAD, B.Sc. (Hons.), C.E., a. 20 
years, son of Mr. Sher Ali Ismai- 
li. Studying Dam Design and 
Soil Mechanics at Columbia 
Univ., N. Y. since Sept. 1946. 
Hobbies: Painting and “Occult 
Sciences". Local address: 1230, 
John Jay Hall, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York. Address in 
India: 6, Morjison Road^ Ali- 
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JAFAR, MOHAMMAD, M.Sc., 
a. 32 years; studying for Ph.D. 
in Genetics at the University 
of Wisconsin, U.S.A., since 
Apirl 1946; M.Sc. from Osma- 
nia University (1938); associate- 
ed with Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute, New Delhi 
(1940), serving Department of 
Agriculture, Hyderabad (Dn.) 
since 1940. Hobbies: Football. 
Local address: 923, Clymer 
Place, Madison, Wisconsin (U. 
S.A.) Address in India: 500, 
Nampelli, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

JAFFAR, S. M., M.Sc., a. 24 
years; engaged in Animal Ge¬ 
netics at the University of Wis¬ 
consin, U.S.A., since April 1946; 
B.Sc. from Nagpur University, 
M.Sc. (Zoology) from Osmania 
University, Hyderabad. Local 
address: 923, Clymer Place, 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Address in India: Office Train¬ 
ing Institute, Hyderabad (Dec- 
can). 

JAMIL, KHAJA MOINUD- 
DIN, M.A., a. 26 years; prepar¬ 
ing for Ph.D. (Comparative 
Philosophy, Islamic and West¬ 
ern) at the School of Oriental 
African Studies, London Uni¬ 
versity, since July 1946; first 
class M.A. from Osmania Uni¬ 
versity; lecturer, Osmania Uni¬ 
versity College. Local address: 
46147, Kensington Garden 
Square, London W. 2. Address 
in India: Outside Lai Darwaza, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

KARIM, A. Q. M. BAZLUL, 
M.Sc. a. 26 years; engaged in 
research in Soil Chemistry and 
Plant Nutrition for Ph.D. de¬ 
gree at Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, Lon¬ 
don, since 1945; B.Sc. from the 


Dacca University, M.Sc. (Che¬ 
mistry) from the Muslim Uni¬ 
versity, Aligarh, worked as a 
Chemist in the Biochemical 
Standardisation Laboratory, 
Calcutta, for two years. Local 
address: 46j47, Kensington Gar¬ 
den Square, London, W. 2. Ad¬ 
dress in India: P.O. Kalma, 
Distt. Dacca, East Bengal. 

KARIMJEE, ABID Y., a. 22 
years; engaged in Auto-Engi¬ 
neering at the Auto-Engineer¬ 
ing College, London, since June 
1946; obtained Bombay Matri¬ 
culation Certificate in Tea and 
Rubber planting. Hobbies: Pho¬ 
tography and Rowing. Local 
address: 35, First way, Raynes 
Pane, London, S.W 20. Address 
in India: C]o Karimjee Trad¬ 
ing Co., Ltd., 7, Homji Street 
Fort, Bombay. 

KHAN, ABDUR RASHID, 
M.Sc., a. 23 years; studying for 
the B.Sc. degree in Forestry at 
the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, since October 
1945; second class first in M.Sc. 
in Zoology (1945) from the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 
specialised in Entomology; 
Vice-President of the Muslim 
University Zoological Society 
(1944-45). Hobbies: Motoring 
and Swimming. Local address: 
Cjo Lloyd’s Bank Ltd., Ban¬ 
gor, Caernarvonshire, N. Wales. 
Address in India: Khan Man- 
zil, Aerodrome Road, Srinagar, 
Kashmir State. 

KHAN, AFTAB SAID, B.Sc., 
A.M.I.E.E. (Lond.), a. 23 years; 
engaged in practical training 
in Hydro-Electric with English 
Electric Co., Stafford, since 
April 1946; first class B.Sc. 
(Engineering) from Engineering 
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College, Muslim University, Ali¬ 
garh (1944); got U.P. Govt. 
Scholarship for Higher Tech¬ 
nical Education in Electrical 
Engineering in U.K., passed 
A.M.I.E.E. (Lond.) Hobbies; 
Making of actual working 
models and wireless transmis¬ 
sion. Local address: C|o Educa¬ 
tion Department, English Elec¬ 
tric Co., Stafford. Address in 
India; C|o Ahmad Said Khan, 
Esq., Retired Commissioner, 
“Said - Kashana”, Saharanpur, 
U.P. 

KERMANI, WAHAJUDDIN 
AHMED, B.Sc., a. 22 years; 
studying Forestry at the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh since Oc¬ 
tober 1945; B.Sc. (Hons.) Zoo¬ 
logy with Entomology as spe¬ 
cial subject; Vice-President of 
the Muslim University Muslim 
League (1944-45); editor, ‘Hai- 
wanyat” — Zoological Journal 
of the Muslim University 
(1945); Secretary Zoological 
Society, (1942-43). Hobbies; 
Hockey. Local address: Depart¬ 
ment of Forestry, 10, George 
Square, Edinburgh. Address in 
India; “Park View”, Civil Lines, 
Barabanki. U.P. 

KHAN, DR. SHAFIUDDIN, 
M.B.B.S., a. 29 years; specialis¬ 
ing in diseases of Ear, Nose and 
Throat at the Royal National 
Hospital, London, since Novem¬ 
ber 1945; passed M.B.B.S. from 
the Osmania Medical College, 
stood first in order of merit. 
Local address; Cjo Grindlay & 
Co., 54, Parliament Street, S. 
W. 1. London. Address in India: 
C|o Hajee Naseeruddin Khan, 
Contractor, P.W.D., Horse Kar- 
man, Hyderabad (Dn) . 


KHAN, MAHMUD, MSc 
M.I.Met., M.I.S.I. (Lond.), a. 25 
years; carrying on research in 
Metallurgy at the University of 
Leeds, since January 1946; High 
School Examination — first di¬ 
vision with distinction in 
Mathematics (1936), Interme¬ 
diate — first class first, winning 
Strachey Medal (1938), B.Sc. — 
first class first and was award¬ 
ed University Gold Medal and 
Abdul Aziz Medal (1940), M.Sc. 
— first class first and was 
awarded Science Gold Medal 
(1942); carried on research and 
submitted a thesis to the Mus¬ 
lim University, Aligarh, on “The 
Estimation of Copper with a 
New Organic Re-agent”; did re¬ 
search work on Sulphur Ope¬ 
ration in Kohi-Sultan Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of India, and devel¬ 
oped methods of analysis and 
refining of Baluchistan Sulphur 
Ore; served as Assistant Che¬ 
mist, G.S.I. (1942-44) and Assis¬ 
tant Meteorologist (Class II 
Service) India Meteorological 
Department (1944-45). Local 
address: 24, Grosvenor Place, 
Leeds 7. Address in India: Vil¬ 
lage Dewaitha, P.O. Dildar- 
nagar, Distt. Ghazipur, U.P. 

KHAN MAJID HASAN, B.Sc. 
a. 21 years; engaged in Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
since September 1946; B.Sc. 
(Agricultural Engineering) — 
first class. Hobbies: Shooting. 
Local address: Agricultural 
Engineering Department, Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, 
U.S.A. Address in India: Garhi 
Samadabadi, P.O. Manikpura, 
Partabgarh, U.P. 

KHAN, MOHAMMAD AB¬ 
DUL WAHEED, B.Sc., a. 26 
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years; engaged in Mechanical 
Engineering at the City and 
Guilds Engineering College 
London, since Jan. 1946; passed 
B.Sc. of the Madras University 
from Nizam’s College, Hydera¬ 
bad (1941); member of the In¬ 
dian Gymkhana Club Ltd., 
London. Hobbies: Cricket and 
Tennis. Local address: 12, Red 
Cliffe Gardens, London. S.W. 10. 
Address in India: C|o Profes¬ 
sor Abdur Rehman Khan, Beg- 
ampet, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

KHAN, MOHAMMAD AB¬ 
DUL WAHEED, B.Sc. (Hons.), 
a. 22 years; studying Forestry 
(Graduation Course) at Fores¬ 
try College, University of Edin¬ 
burgh, since October 1945, first 
class Matric (1941) from the 
Nagpur University, first class 
I.Sc. (1943) and B.Sc. (Hons.) 
from the Bombay University; 
awarded Sir Cusrow Gold Me¬ 
dal, selected for study in For¬ 
estry at th-e Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity by the C.P. Govt. Hobbies: 
Painting and Coin-collecting. 
Local address: 10, East Hermi¬ 
tage Place, Leith Links, Edin¬ 
burgh 6. Address in India: 
“Sardar Manzil”, Kharakpura, 
Khandwa, C.P. 

KHAN, MOHAMMAD AH- 
MEDUDDIN, a. 20 years; study¬ 
ing at Architectural Associa¬ 
tion, School of Architecture, 
London, since September 1945; 
studied at Bombay School of 
Architecture, Bombay. Hobbies: 
Drawing, Painting and Outdoor 
Games. Local address: 46, 
Museum Street, London W.C. 
9. Address in India: “Beesh 
Baha”, Khairatabad, Hydera¬ 
bad (Dn). 

KHAN, MUHAMMAD GUL- 
ZAR HUSAIN, M.Sc., a. 25 


years; studying Radio Engine¬ 
ering as applied to Air Crafts 
at Marconi College, Chelms¬ 
ford, since November 1945; first 
class Matric from Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity (1937) securing Mohsin 
Stipend, first class I.Sc. from 
Dacca Board (1939), seventh in 
order of merit; got Govt. Scho¬ 
larship; B.Sc. Hons. (Physics) 
from Dacca University (1942); 
got Post-Graduate Scholarship; 
first class first in M.Sc. (Group 
A) from Dacca University 
(1943). Local address: 11, Mal¬ 
tese Road, Chelmsford. Address 
in India: C|o Maulvi Akmal 
Husain Khan, Bogra, East 
Bengal. 

KHAN, MUNAWWAR, B.A., 
engaged in B.Sc. (Civil Engine¬ 
ering) at King’s College, Nev/- 
castle|Tyne, England, since Oc¬ 
tober 1945; graduated from the 
Punjab University. Hobbies: 
Tennis and Swimming. Local 
address: 70, Queens Road, New¬ 
castle 2. Address in India: Vil¬ 
lage Thana, Malakhand Agency, 
N.W.F.P. 

KHAN, RAFAT ALI, B.A., a. 
23 years; studying in the Col¬ 
lege of Printing, University of 
Leeds for diploma in Letter 
Press Printing since October 
1945; took his B.A. degree with 
Physics and Mathematics from 
Govt. College, Lahore; member 
of the Leeds Cricket Club and 
the College Cricket Club; one 
of the founders of Indian Stu¬ 
dents’ Association, Leeds. Local 
address: 3, Ash View, Heading- 
ley, Leeds 6. Address in India: 
49, A Block, Model Town, 
Lahore. 

KHAN, RIAZ AHMED, M.Sc., 
a. 22 years; engaged in research 
on Chemotheraphy of Hormones 
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at the College of Pharmaceutical 
Society, London, since October 
1945; first class High School, 
12th position in the U.P. Board 
(1938), first class Intermediate, 
first position (1940), second class 
B.Sc. (Hons.) first position 
(1943), first class M.Sc. (Chemis¬ 
try) in 1944 from Aligarh; editor, 
“Radiance Weekly’’, Aligarh 
(1941-42); editor, “Aligarh Maga¬ 
zine”, Aligarh (1943-44); editor, 
“Indian Student”, London (1946); 
member. Executive, Muslim 
University Union, 1940; secre¬ 
tary, Muslim University Muslim 
League, Aligarh, 1943-44. Local 
address: 46, Kensington Garden 
Square, London W.2. Address 
in India: C|o Mr. Mohammad 
Sarfraz Khan, Mohalla Alizai, 
Shahjahanpur, U.P. 

KHAN, SULTAN AHMAD, 
B.Sc., Dip. (Agri.), a. 27 years; 
studying for Post-Graduate Dip¬ 
loma m Agricultural Science at 
the University of Cambridge; 
completed the course of Dip¬ 
loma in Agricultural Science at 
the School of Agriculture, Cam¬ 
bridge; B.Sc. (Agriculture) and 
B.Ag. from the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity; granted Scholarship by the 
Govt, of Bengal for further 
studies in the U.K. (1944). 
Hobbies: Playing Cards. Local 
address: 35, Panton Street, 
Cambridge. Address in India: 
Village Landhva, P.O. Gazra 
(Tipperah), East Bengal. 

KUREISHI, HUMAYUN, B.Sc. 
(Hons.), a. 23 years; engaged in 
Chemical Engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin, U.S.A.; 
educated at St. Vincent’s High 
Sdhool, Poona; B.Sc. (Hons.) 
from Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay; Secretary, Hindustan 
Students’ Association, University 


of Wisconsin. Local address: 
17-N, Bassett Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Address in 
India: 2, Shivaji Park, Dadar, 
Bombay. 

KHAN, ABDUL RAHIM, 
M.Sc., a. 24 years, son of Mr. 
Aminuddin Khan. Studying for 
Glass Technology at Alfred Uni¬ 
versity since 3rd Oct., 1946. 
Local Address: P.O. Box 128, 
Alfred University, New York. 
Address in India: Cjo Mr. M. A. 
Khan, C. P. P., Seoni, C.P. 

LADAK, ASHRUF, B.Com, 
a. 21 years, son of Mr. Ismail 
Ladak. Studying Investments 
at the Univ. of New York since 
February, 1947. Local Address: 
143, State St., Brroklyn-2 N.Y. 
Home Address: Tata Mansion, 
Altamont Road, Bombay, 26. 

MOUSIKUDDIN, MIR 
M.B.B.S., a 30 years; engaged in 
M.R.C.P. in London since May 
1946; M.B.B.S. from the Osmania 
University; has put in nine years 
service with H.E.H. The Nizam’s 
Medical Department. Hobbies: 
Story-writing (Urdu). Local 
address: Linddis Court, 247, 
Cromwell Road, London S.W. 5. 
Address in India: Meher Manzil, 
Barrkathpura, Hyderabad (Dec- 
can). 

MUHAMMED, V. B., M.B.B.S., 
a. 28 years; specialising in Sur¬ 
gery at the Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Glas¬ 
gow, since October 1945; medical 
graduate from the Madras 
Medical College, Post-Graduate 
studies at Madras General Hos¬ 
pital, Madras, Post-Graduate 
studies in Surgery at Edinburgh. 
Hobbies: Collecting of Geogra¬ 
phical pictures and stamp col¬ 
lecting. Local address: Cjo Miss 
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J. Sparrow, 5, Belmount Street, 
Glasgow, W.2. Address in India: 
Ernakulam (Cochin State) S. 
India. 

MOINUDDIN, MOHAMMAD, 
M.Sc., a. 30 years, son of Mr. 
Mohd. Ziauddin. Engaged in 
studies at University of Wiscon¬ 
sin in Animal Nutrition since 
ApriJ, 1946, Local Address: 923, 
Clymer Place, Madison, Wiscon¬ 
sin, U.S.A. Address in India: 
Public Gardens, Cjo Premji 
Lalji, Iron & Steel Merchants, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

MUHAMMAD, CHOUDHRY 
GHULAM, M.Sc. (Ag.) Asstt. 
Research Officer, Land Reclama¬ 
tion, Irrigation Dept., Govt, of 
West Punjab. Pursuing advance 
studies at Agriculture College, 
University of California, Berke¬ 
ley, 4, Calif, U.S.A. Local Ad¬ 
dress: 120, Hilgard Hall, College 
of Agriculture, University of 
California, Berkeley, 4, Calif., 
U.S.A. 

MAKHDOOM, N A Z E £ R 
AHMAD, B.Sc. (Ag.), a. 45 years, 
Officer-in-Charge, Fruit Deve¬ 
lopment Station, Montgomery. 
Did pioneer work for the late 
Punjab Fruit Development 
Board for the last 10 years. 
Studying advance course in 
Horticulture at the Graduate 
Division, College of Agricul¬ 
ture, University of California, 
Berkeley, 4, Calif., U.S.A. 

NIZAMUDDIN, S Y E D 
A. I. S. M., a. 34 years; engaged 
in practical training in British 
Mining Methods and Inspecto¬ 
rate; attached to H.M. Mines De¬ 
partment as H.M. Junior Ins¬ 
pector of Mines, since April 
1946; passed A.I.S.M. from In¬ 
dian School of Mines, Dhanbad 


(1939), worked on the “Huth 
Gold Mines”, Hyderabad, for 
three years, working as Mining 
Engineer, Mines Department, 
H. E. H. The Nizam’s Govt.; 
awarded State Scholarship by 
the Nizam’s Govt, for Mining. 
Local address: C|o H. M. Divi¬ 
sional Inspector of Mines, Al¬ 
bion Chambers, King Street, 
Nottingham. Address in India: 
“Khezra”, Jambagh-Darushifa, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

NURUL HASAN, SAIYID, 
M.A., a. 25 years; engaged in 
research on “Some Popular 
Muslim Movements in Medieval 
India (1200-1700)” at New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, since June 1946; 
took his M.A. degree in History 
from the Allahabad University; 
lecturer in history at the Luck¬ 
now University. Publications: 
“The Mahzar” of Akbar’s Re¬ 
ign — Journal U. P. Historical 
Society, 1943; Some Aspects of 
Customs Administration in the 
Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces; Indian Historical Re¬ 
cords Commission, 1944; New 
Light on the Relations of Early 
Mughal Sovereign with the 
Nobility — Indian History Con¬ 
gress, 1943; Beginning of the 
Growth of Nationalities in Me¬ 
dieval India; Indian History 
Congress, 1944; Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi and Mughal Politics; 
Indian History Congress, 1945. 
Local address: New College, 
Oxford. Address in India: 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

NASIR, KHALIL AHMAD, 
B.A.(Pb.), a. 29 years, s. of Mr. 
Omar Din Sahib. Engaged in 
studies of Journalism and Poli¬ 
tical Science at the North 
Western Univ., Evanston, since 
April, 1946. Local address: 220, 
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South state Street, Chicago 4, 
(III). Address in India: Qadian, 
East Pimjab. 

NABI, PIRZADA GHULAM, 
B.A. (Hons.) (Pb.), B.Sc. Engg. 
(Alig.), a. 21 years, s. of Mr. 
Pirzada Ghulam Rasul. Study¬ 
ing Design of High Dams and 
Associate Subjects at Columbia 
Univ., since Sept. 1946. Hobbies: 
Study of Comparative Cultures. 
Local address: 1228, John Jay 
Hall, Columbia University, New 
York, 27 N. Y. Address in India: 
Arwat, 3rd Bridge, Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

PABNEY, AZIZ DAWOOD, 
B.Sc., a. 21 years; engaged in 
Chemical Engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
since March 1945; B.Sc. (Che¬ 
mical Engineering) from Wis¬ 
consin University (1947), B.Sc. 
(Chemistry) from Bombay 
University. Local address: De¬ 
partment of Chemical Engine¬ 
ering, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Address in India: 9-A, Pali Hill 
Road, Bandra, Bombay 20. 

PATEL, MUSHTAQ AH¬ 
MAD, M.A., a. 27 years; engag¬ 
ed in M.Sc. (Econs.) at the 
London School of Economics 
and Law at Lincoln’s Inn, since 
January 1945; Matric-first class 
(1936); awarded Sir Frank 
Souter Scholarship for distin¬ 
guishing at the Intermediate 
Examination; MA. (Economics) 
— stood first in the University 
and awarded Sir William Wed- 
derburn Scholarship; granted 
Sir Currimbhoy Scholarship for 
studies in London. Hobbies: 
Journalism and Farming. Lo¬ 
cal address: 15, Lawn Road, 
London N. W. 3. Address in In¬ 


dia: Sowdagar Street, Bhiwan- 
di, Thana, (Bombay). 

QUADRI, A. L., B.Sc., a. 21 
years; engaged in Post-Gradu¬ 
ate study in Highway Engine¬ 
ering at the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology 
(City and Guilds College), Lon¬ 
don, since January 1946; gra¬ 
duated in Civil Engineering 
from the University of Bombay 
(1945); awarded scholarship for 
further studies in the U.K. by 
the Govt, of Sind. Hobbies: 
Urdu Poetry. Local address: 20, 
Addiscombe Grove. East Croy¬ 
don (Surrey). Address in India: 
3, Haji Ishaque Building, Bar¬ 
nes Street, Rama-swami Quar¬ 
ters, Karachi. 

QURESHI, QADIR HOSAIN, 
M.Sc., a. 27 years; engaged in 
research on Embryology at the 
Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, Lon-don, since 
April 1946; second class B.Sc. 
first in Zoology; awarded Merit 
Scholarship; first class B.Sc. 
(Zoology); awarded scholar¬ 
ship for further studies in the 
U.K. Local address: The Inter¬ 
national Language Club, 20, 
Addiscombe Grove, East Croy¬ 
don (Surrey). Address in India' 
Old Bridge, Mustaidpura, Rabat 
Muskan, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

QURESHY, A. M., M.Sc., a. 
32 years; engaged in practical 
course in Radio Communica¬ 
tions at Marconi College of 
Wireless, since October 1945; 
M.Sc. from Muslim University, 
Aligarh; Communication En¬ 
gineering Training under P. & 
T. at Alipore Workshops and 
Training Centre. Hobbies: Pho¬ 
tography. Local address: Mar¬ 
coni College, Chelmsford. Ad- 
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dress in India: Village Sudoke, 
P.O. Kunjab, Distt. Gujarat 
(West Punjab). 

QURAISHI, MOHAMMAD 
SAYED, M.Sc., a. 22 years, son 
of Mr. Mohd. Latif Quraishi. 
Studying Entomology (Insect 
parasites of Ticks and Tick- 
Control) at the Massachusetts 
State College, Amberst (Mass). 
Hobbies: Photography and Pub¬ 
lic Speaking. Elected member 
of Entomological Society of 
America (1946). Local Address: 
No. 15, Hallock St., Amberst, 
Massachusets. Address in India: 
469, Sardarpura, Jodhpur. 

QURAISHI, RUKNUDDIN 
AHMAD, B.A. (Madras), Dip. 
Ed. (Osm.), Nawab Mehdi Yar 
Jung Gold Medalist, a. 37 years, 
son of the Late Mr. A. Q. Qurai¬ 
shi. Studying Psychology at 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, since 
Sept., 46. Local Address: 528, 
Furnald Hall, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York. Address in 
India: 312j2, Aghapura, Hydera¬ 
bad (Deccan). 

QURAISHI, MRS. BADAR, 
B.A. (Mad.), M.Sc. (Osm.), 
H. H. Aghakhan Gold Medalist, 
a. 30 years, daughter of the Late 
Mr. Qutbuddin. Engaged in 
Entomological Research at Cor 
nell University, Ithaca, New 
York, since Sept. 1946. Local 
Address: Dept, of Entomology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Address in India: 312j2, 
Aghapura, Hyderabad (Dec- 
can). 

RAHMAN, MAHBUBER, 
M.Sc., a. 29 years; doing re¬ 
search for Ph.D. in Leather 
Technology at the University 
of Leeds, since January 1946; 


second class B.Sc. (Hons.) Che¬ 
mistry and first class M.Sc. with 
Organic Chemistry as special 
subject; sometimes Bengal Govt. 
Research Scholar, lecturer in 
Chemistry in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, since 1941; 
awarded scholarship for a course 
in Leather Technology by Govt, 
of India. Hobbies: Photography 
and Shooting. Local address: 
105, Hyde Park Road, Leeds 6. 
Address in India: Village Huchi- 
da, P.O. Hamdampur, East 
Bengal. 

RAHMAN, MOHAMMAD 
OBAIDUR, M.A. LL.B., a. 23 
years; studying for B.Sc. (Eco¬ 
nomics) at the London School 
of Economics and for Law 
at Middle Temple since 
1945; obtained his degree of 
B.A. (1941), M.A. (1943) and 
LL.B. (1945) from the Allaha¬ 
bad University. Captained Uni¬ 
versity Eleven,—Football (1941) 
and Hockey (1945). Hobbies: 
Hockey and Football. Local 
address: 6, Whitford Gardens, 
Mitcham, Surrey. Address in 
India: '‘Mahmood ManziF^ 

Moghulpura, Fyzabad, U.P. 

RIZVI, MOHAMMAD RAHAT 
ALI, M.Sc., a. 27 years; engaged 
in Aeronautical Engineering at 
the College of Aeronautics, 
Cranfield, since October, 1946; 
had practical training in all 
types of Aero-engines at the 
College of Aeronautical Engi¬ 
neering, London (November, 
1945-August, 1946), studied at 
St. Patrick’s, Assansol, St. Xa¬ 
vier’s College, Calcutta, St. 

F ancis High School, Lucknow, 
passed Cambridge School Leav¬ 
ing Certificate Examination in 
Second Grade (1935); passed 
I.Sc. of the U.P. Board In first 
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class with distinction in Phy¬ 
sics, Chemistry and Mathema¬ 
tics standing 6th in the Province, 
awarded Govt. Scholarship for 
two years (1938), B.Sc. first class, 
first from the Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity (1940); awarded Bhaskara 
Atmarama Deodhar Memorial 
Gold Medal, Ram Sahai Nigam 
Gold Medal and Hewett Sir 
Harnam Singh Gold Medal; dec¬ 
lared the best graduate of the 
Year; passed M.Sc. in Applied 
Mathematics from the Calcutta 
University in first class (1944) 
with Advanced Hydro-mecha¬ 
nics as special subject was 
selected by the Bengal Govt, as 
State Scholar for Aeronautical 
Engineering. Hobbies; Social 
work. Local address: College of 
Aeronautics, Cranfield, Bletch- 
ley, Bucks, England. Address in 
India: 23|1, Musalmanpura Lane, 
Calcutta. 

SHAMSUZ-ZOHA, S. M., a. 
21 years; engaged in research 
work in Fermentation Processes 
at the College of Technology, 
Manchester University, since 
January 1946; first class Matric 
from the Patna University; 
I.Sc. second class, B.Sc.—first 
class, M.Sc. (Organic Chemistry) 
—second class in 1945; was 
awarded scholarship for further 
studies in the U.K. by the Bihar 
Govt. Local address: 60, Stanley 
Grove, Longsright, Manchester. 
Address in India: “Qadri Man- 
zirv Village Amthua, P.O. Qazi 
Sarai, Distt. Gaya (Bihar). 

SIDDIQI, KHALIL ULLAH, 
M.Sc. (Alig). a. 24 years, s. of 
Mr. Ahmed Ullah. Engaged in 
Advanced Studies in Meteoro¬ 
logy at the Univ. of Chicago 
since Oct. 1946. Local Address: 
International House, Chicago, 


37 (III), U.S.A. Address in 
India: Qazi Tola, Budaun, U.P. 

SIDDIQI, MOHAMED SHAF- 
QAT HUSAIN, M.Sc. (Osma- 
nia), a. 21 years, s. of Late Mr. 
Mohamed Raza Husain Siddiqi. 
Engaged in Advanced Studies 
in Biochemistry at the Univ. of 
Chicago, since Oct. 1946. Local 
address: International House, 
Chicago, 37 (III), U.S.A. Ad¬ 
dress in India: 1011, Chanchal 
Guda, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

SALAMAT ULLAH, M.A. 
(Alig.), a. 34 years, son of the 
Late Mr. Ibadullah. Studying 
Education at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, since 
Sept. 1946. Hobbies: Politics. Lo¬ 
cal address: 500, Riverside Dr., 
New York, 27 N. Y. Address in 
India: Jamia Nagar P.O. Delhi. 

SALIM, ABDUL, B.Sc. 
(Engg.), a. 28 years, son of Mr. 
Bappukunju Lebba. Engaged in 
the studies of Dams and Hyd¬ 
rology at the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York since Sept. 46. 
Hobbies: Study of nations. Lo¬ 
cal address: 821, John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. Address in India: 
Parampil, Kanjirapally, Tra- 
vancore. 

SIDDIQI, MOHAMMAD ZIA- 
UL HAQ, M.Sc. (Osm.), a. 30 
years, son of Mr. M. G. Siddiqi. 
Studying for Ph.D. in Physical 
Chemistry and Glass Techno¬ 
logy at the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, since Jan. 46. Worked as 
Research Scholar in Ceramics 
and lecturer in Applied Che¬ 
mistry at Osmania University, 
’42-’45; at present Research Offi¬ 
cer, Central Glass and Silicate 
Research Institute, Calcutta. 
Hobbies: Flying and Social stu- 
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dies. Local address: 117, Alum¬ 
ni Hall, University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. Address in India: 
788, Shahgunj Chowk, Hydera¬ 
bad (Deccan). 

SHAHID, SYED MOHAM¬ 
MAD, B.Sc. in Electrical Engi¬ 
neering, a. 25 years, son of the 
Late Khan Bahadur S. Ahmad 
Husain. Studying for M.Sc. 
(Electrical Engineering) at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, New 
York, since Sept. 1946. Local ad¬ 
dress: 99, Livingston St., Brook¬ 
lyn-2, New York. Home ad¬ 
dress: Village Post Office Rat- 
heri, Dist. Muzaffarnagar, U.F. 

TABANI, AZIZ YAQOOB, 
B.Sc., a. 23 years; engaged in 
Chemical Engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
since March 1946, B.Sc. from 
Royal Institute of Science, Bom¬ 
bay. Local address: 17, N. Bas- 
selt Street, Madison, Wiscon¬ 
sin, U.S.A. Address in India: 
“The Mount”, 49-A, Pali Hill, 
Bandra, Bombay 20. 

T A R E E N, MOHAMMAD 
AMEEN KHAN, M.A., H.P., a. 
24 years, son of Mr. Khan Haq 
Dad Khan Tareen. Engaged in 
Research in Industrial Econo¬ 
mics for Ph.D. at the University 
of Toronto, since Sept. 46. Hob¬ 
bies: Photography, correspon¬ 
dence, journalism and travel. 
Local addre.ss: 177, College St., 
Toronto, Canada. Address in 
India: Cjo The Nawa-i-Waqt 
Daily, Lahore. 

USMANI, RAFAT HUSAIN, 
M.Sc., a. 23 years; engaged in 
technical training in Rubber 
and Plastics Technology and 


research in Organic Chemistry 
for Ph.D. (London) at North¬ 
ern Polytechnic, since January 
1946; first class Matric, I.Sc., 
B.Sc. and M.Sc. (Chemistry) 
from the Muslim University, 
Aligarh. Local address: C|o In¬ 
ternational Language Club, 20, 
Addiscombe Grove, East Croy¬ 
don (Surrey). Address in India: 
“Taj-Akbar”, Aligarh, U.P. 

YUSUF, MOHAMMAD, M.A. 
(Alig.), a. 25 years, son of the 
Late Mr. Mohd. Yaqub. Study¬ 
ing Statistics at the Columbia 
University, New York, since 
Sept. 46. Local address: 1202, 
John Jay Hall, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York 27, N.Y. Ad¬ 
dress in India: Basti Sheikh, 
Dist. Jullundur, East Punjab. 

ZUBAIDA NASIRUDDIN, 
M.D., a. 27 years, d. of Mr. Kho- 
waja Nasiruddin. Studying Gra¬ 
duate work in Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology at Chicago Univ., 
since May, 1946. Local address: 
International House, 1414, East 
59th St., Chicago, 37, Illinois. 
Address in India: Javed Manzil, 
Tibba Jahan, Sialkot City, 
West Punjab. 

ZAIDI, S. M. HYDER RAZA, 
M.Sc. (Osm.), a. 34 years, son 
of Mr. Syed Safdar Husain 
Zaidi. Studying for Ph.D. in 
High Polymer Chemistry at the 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, 
since Feb. 47. Hobbies: Ores, 
mineral and stamp collection. 
Local address: 160, State St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Address in In¬ 
dia: House No. 40|9, Farhat- 
nagar, Bairoon Dabirpura, Hy¬ 
derabad (Deccan). 



POLITICAL MOVEMENT 

By 

Yusuf Afghan 


THE part played by the Mus- 
^ lims of the Indian sub-conti¬ 
nent in the political movement 
which has consummated in the 
achievement of freedom an<d 
carving out of India into two 
Dominions, can never be under¬ 
mined. The Muslims have 
always been in the vanguard 
of the freedom struggle. Con¬ 
sumed with thirst for freedom, 
the Muslims stinted no sacrifice 
to oust the British regime and 
herald the dawn of freedom. In 
order to understand properly 
the contribution of Muslims to 
the attainment of freedom, it 
is necessary to go over the en¬ 
tire period which saw India 
struggling to break asunder the 
steel-shackles of slavery. 

It is customary with constitu¬ 
tionalists to divide the history 
of India’s constitutional devel¬ 
opment into three main periods. 
The first period — from 1765 
to 1858 — was the period of the 
East India Company’s rule. The 
second period — from 1858 to 
1917 — marked the final estab¬ 
lishment of Parliamentary sup¬ 
remacy over the East India 
Company. The third perio.d •— 
starting with the announcement 
of 1917 can be said to have end¬ 
ed with the break-up of the 
constitutional machinery and 
intensification of attempts by 
the British Government to put 
it in working order again 


through the proposals brought 
to India by Sir Stafford Cripps 
which finally led to the setting 
up of two sovereign Dominions 
in India. 

(I) 

The period of East Indja 
Company’s rule in India is 
important in so far as it was 
essentially formative in charac¬ 
ter and laid down the foun»da- 
tion of our administrative sys¬ 
tem. This must not, however, 
be construed to mean that any 
enlightened political ideals 
guided the policy of the East 
India Company. The Company 
arrived in India in search of 
new lucrative markets for their 
goods and capital. Their pri¬ 
mary aim, therefore, was to 
mint money. They had little, if 
any, sympathy for the aspira¬ 
tions of the “uncivilised na¬ 
tives”. The officials, who were 
mainly “hangers-on an4 younger 
sons of noble or rich families”, 
had come to India with the 
fond desire of turning millio¬ 
naires over-night. For them In¬ 
dia was a rich country of ad¬ 
ventures, where gold could be 
found as abundantly as cobble¬ 
stones on the streets, the land 
where the dreams of the “Ara¬ 
bian Nights” could be translat¬ 
ed into reality. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it is impossible to 
expect that any humanitarian 
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and political considerations 
could have been included in the 
Statute of British Company. If 
any attempt was made to re¬ 
organise the administrative 
machinery in India, it was done 
only with a view to gain more 
and still more profit for the 
Company. It is on account of 
such considerations that the 
period of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s rule has little constitu¬ 
tional importance. 

The British Parliament had 
always been jealous of the poli¬ 
tical power enjoyed by the Com¬ 
pany in India. It could not 
brook the idea of a small com¬ 
mercial company governing vast 
territories and enjoying so 
much of prestige as a political 
body. The Parliament was, 
therefore, waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to deprive the company 
of all its power and monopolise 
it wholly for itself. Such an 
opportunity was offered when 
the Company found itself sur¬ 
rounded by financial difficulties 
and applied to the Parliament 
for a loan. The Parliament, of 
course, did not fail to utilise 
this opportunity to the fullest 
extent and, by passing the Re¬ 
gulating Act of 1773, restricted 
the political powers of the East 
India Company. 

After this the Parliament 
tried its utmost to assert its 
own right to enact a number of 
Bills calculated to curb the im¬ 
portance of the East India Com¬ 
pany still further — like the 
Pitt’s India Act, 1784, the Char¬ 
ter Acts of 1793 and 1833, etc. 
The Charter Act of 1853 per¬ 
mitted the Company to carry 
on their administration “only 
until Parliament shall other¬ 


wise provide”. Matters suddenly 
came to a head with the out¬ 
break of the Indian Sepoy Mu¬ 
tiny in 1857. The blame was 
laid at the door of the East In¬ 
dia Company and it was decid¬ 
ed to relieve the Company of 
its political responsibilities. This 
was finally effected by the pass¬ 
ing of the Government of India 
Act, 1858, which brought the 
period of Company’s rule in In¬ 
dia to a long expected end. 

With 1858 began the era of 
Parliamentary control of Indian 
affairs. The powers that were 
so far vested in the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Con¬ 
trol were now transferred to 
the Secretary of State who, as 
a member of the British Cabi¬ 
net, owed allegiance and was 
responsible to the Parliament. 
It is however, interesting to 
note at this stage that, inspite 
of its legal supremacy over In¬ 
dian affairs, the Parliament 
took practically no interest in 
matters Indian. Though the 
Parliament insisted on report 
on moral and material progress 
in India being submitted to it 
every year, for all practical 
purposes the Secretary of State 
for India came to be the 
de facto head of the Government 
of India. 

Indian History thus provides 
unique example of the Govern¬ 
ment being carried on by an in¬ 
different Secretary of State 
from a distance of thousands of 
miles — and that in the days 
when travelling was not as fast 
as it is today. The greatest 
mistake committed by the 
“White Man” in India was to try 
to rule this vast sub-continent 
from the luxurious chambers of 
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the White Hall. This was one 
of the reasons why the Briti¬ 
shers failed so miserably to gain 
the confidence of Indians. And 
this is also one of the reasons 
why they were alwa^'^s looked 
upon by the people of India as 
arrogant foreigners who had 
come here only with a view to 
bleed the barbarous Indians to 
the last drop of their blood — 
and from no other ethical moti¬ 
ves such as “the development of 
India” and “the establishment 
of an independent Indian Fede¬ 
ration”. If the Britishers chose 
to transfer power to Indian 
hands, they did so out of no 
humanitarian considerations. 
Their pledges to India to grant 
her independence at the earliest 
possible moment had nothing 
whatever to do with their self- 
inflicted role as champions of 
democratic freedom. They 
would never have liked to let 
India slip out of their grip, if 
they could help it. But they 
had come to realise now that 
they could help it no longer. 
They had to part with their In¬ 
dian possessions sooner or 
later — rather, sooner than 
later. And this was partly the 
consequence of trying to carry 
the “White man’s burden” from 
a distance of several thousand 
miles and that too, through a 
Parliament which cared next 
to nothing about the moral or 
material progress of the Indian 
dependency. 

It is true that the Britishers 
did many things for India. They 
opened schools for “imparting 
education”, which, avowed aim 
was merely a mask for an ela¬ 
borate scheme to manufacture 
a race of English-knowing clerks 
23 


for carrying on the Government 
in India, and, as has been fre¬ 
quently affirmed by some extre¬ 
mists, also as a mask for the 
introduction of Christianity in 
Indian Schools. It was again 
with a view to facilitate the ex¬ 
ploitation of Indian masses that 
they laid railways, built irri¬ 
gation canals and established 
ports and factories. And yet, 
in spite of all the “high and 
selfless services” rendered by 
the benevolent British Govern¬ 
ment, it was found that the 
population of India continued 
to be poor, half-fed, illiterate 
and steeped in debt. The 
Indian’s distrust of the British 
goodwill went on deepening day 
by day. The National Congress 
had started demanding a more 
responsible and representative 
form of Government. Th^ 
demand for self-government 
though not clearly formulated, 
was all the same there. The 
upper strata of the Indian popu¬ 
lation was evidently dissatisfied 
with the bureaucratic form of 
Government and this dissatis¬ 
faction found expression in the 
frequent demands for a repre¬ 
sentative Government at th^ 
Centre. 

The Hindus who, for certain 
reasons, were first to take full 
advantage of the English edu¬ 
cation, were also first to be poli¬ 
tically conscious. Historians 
have recorded that, before Sii: 
Syed Ahmed undertook the task 
of the educational uplift of Mus¬ 
lims, the highest position a 
Muslim could aspire for, was 
that of an office peon. The civil 
services were completely man¬ 
ned by Hindus. Muslims had; 
no recognised status both 
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the social and political life of the 
country. Theirs was a neglect¬ 
ed community with no voice in 
the administration. Their in¬ 
terests were not adequately re¬ 
presented in whatever travesties 
of constitutional bodies which 
then existed. 

But every nation finds its 
Saviour in its darkest hour. The 
Muslim India also found one in 
the person of Sir Syed Ahmed 
who exhorted his co-religionists 
to educate themselves and to 
educate their children, so that 
they might live up to the glorious 
traditions of Islam, lie remind¬ 
ed them of their magnificent 
past, showed them the gloomy 
picture of their miserable pre¬ 
sent and pointed out to them 
the way out of their woe-inspir¬ 
ing condition. With the spread 
of English education among the 
Muslims, the Muslims suddenly 
woke up to the stark reality of 
their wretchedness and realised 
how miserably backward they 
were. They saw their political 
rights being trampled most 
heedlessly. With this political 
consciousness came the urge for 
reorganisation of Muslims under 
a common flag, which urge 
found a concrete expression in 
the establishment of the Muslim 
League in 1906. 

After the inauguration of the 
Muslim League in 1906, the con¬ 
stitutional history takes a sud¬ 
den turn and branches off to¬ 
wards the partition of India into 
two sovereign states. 

(H) 

It is significant to note that, 
immediately after its inception, 
almost the first demand asked 
for by the Muslim League was 


that in the then contemplated 
and later on implemented Mor- 
ley-Minto Reforms, Muslims 
must be given separate electo¬ 
rates and that their seats must 
be reserved in legislatures. The 
political demand put forward by 
the Muslim League in 1906, is 
important in various ways. By 
discarding joint electorates, 
Muslims showed that the west¬ 
ern type of democracy was not 
suited to the peculiar conditions 
obtaining in India. Secondly, 
the Muslim demand for the re¬ 
servation of seats in legislatures 
makes it clear that under the 
prevailing circumstances the 
Muslims felt the desirability of 
safeguarding their own interests. 

It has been criticized that the 
demand for separate electorates 
on communal basis and the re¬ 
servation of seats in legislature 
was the root cause of communa- 
lism which was later to become 
the bane of Indian politics. The 
fact, however, is that the Mus^ 
lims did not choose to plough a 
lone furrow, but they were dri¬ 
ven by the inter-actions of vari¬ 
ous forces to a separatist camp. 
Having been allowed to stew in 
political degeneration for over 
a half century, they believed 
that their deliverance lay in re¬ 
asserting their separate politi¬ 
cal importance. This move might 
be misguided, but it was not il¬ 
logical then. 

If the Muslim leaders asked 
for “safeguards”, it was not 
because that they wanted to put 
reactionary clog in the consti¬ 
tutional wheel and, thereby 
hinder the progress of India to¬ 
wards Self-Government; they 
asked for “safeguards” be¬ 
cause they knew that those safe¬ 
guards were absolutely essen- 
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tial to avoid the complete dege¬ 
neration of Muslims into a 
nation of ‘‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water'’. They asked 
for safeguards because they did 
not wish to see the neglected 
Muslim community struggling 
in the perpetual chains of 
poverty, illiteracy and igno¬ 
rance. They asked for safe¬ 
guards so that the Muslims 
might get a voice in the effective 
administration of the country.. 

The demand for separate 
electorates marked the awaken¬ 
ing of Muslim India after half a 
century of lethargy and inac¬ 
tion. It was a clear indication 
of the fact that the Muslims 
had at long last shaken off their 
Philistine slumbers of political 
inactivity and wished to take 
once more their rightful place 
in the political life of the coun¬ 
try. In short, the educated Mus¬ 
lims of India had at last — 
though at a belated hour — 
become politically conscious. 

It is no use denying here that 
English education was largely 
responsible for this political 
awakening of the Muslims. No 
one can fail to see that the 
Muslims gained consciousness 
of their political responsibilities 
directly with the spread of 
education which helped, in no 
mean measure, to relight that 
spark of freedom which had 
always been lurking in the dark 
recesses of their hearts. With 
the spread of education, it just 
sprouted into a new flash of an 
irrenressible yearning for inde¬ 
pendence and took the form of 
a demand for safeguards. 

The liberalising influence of 
western history, knowledge of 


England’s democratic traditions 
and the study of European and 
American constitutions awaken¬ 
ed in them a desire for self- 
government. This desire took 
the form of the demand for 
separate electorates. This initial 
demand of the Muslim League 
clearly indicated that political 
consciousness was gradually 
spreading among Muslims. 

Quite a few attempts were 
made to dissuade the Muslim 
League from its insistence on 
separate electorates, but the 
League was wedded to it. There 
was only one way in which Con¬ 
gress leaders would have scrap¬ 
ed the separate electorates — 
and that was by assuring con¬ 
cretely the Muslim rank and file 
that their interests would be 
guarded scrupulously. But such 
a move was woefully lacking. 
While the top leadership re¬ 
mained indubitably above re¬ 
proach, the lesser fry of the 
organisation were busy planting 
seeds of distrust and doubts in 
Muslim minds. Something like 
Muslim Mass Contact at this 
stage would have helped to set¬ 
tle the fate of separate electo¬ 
rates. But that was not to be. 

In the Morley-Minto Reforms 
of 1909, the principle of separate 
electorates was accepted. Thus 
the Morley-Minto Reforms 
marked a further stage in the 
constitutional development of 
India. 

(Ill) 

The Morley-Minto Reforms 
of 1909 besides introducing 
separate electorates and reser¬ 
vation of seats, considerably en¬ 
larged the legislatures, created 
a majority of non-officials in 
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the Provincial Councils and 
accepted the principle of elec¬ 
tion. The legislatui-es were also 
given additional powers and 
functions which, though nomi¬ 
nal in character, enabled the 
members to discuss administra¬ 
tive matters by moving resolu¬ 
tions and asking supplementary 
questions. 

But the changes failed to 
satisfy the demands for a res¬ 
ponsible and a responsive Gov¬ 
ernment. Lord Morley, who had 
effected these changes, declared 
that these reforms had nothing 
whatever to do with the de- 
velopmer,t of a responsible 
Government. Political discon¬ 
tent went on intensifying along 
with the consolidation of the 
British rule in India. But the 
Britishers would not budge an 
inch. The tide of racial arro¬ 
gance could not be stemmed. 

The Government conveniently 
ignored the constant political 
demands and went ahead with 
their policy (>f “association 
whereby a negligible number 
of Indians was nominally asso¬ 
ciated with the administration 
In 1912. the Muslim League 
steered away from its beaten 
track and accepted Self-Gov¬ 
ernment as its final goal. This 
change of Muslim League’s pro¬ 
gramme from the protection of 
Muslim rights to the attainment 
of Self-Government for India, 
was the second inevitable step 
and indicates the upsurge of 
anti-imperialism in the Muslim 
hearts. This change of Muslim 
League’s goal to the achieve¬ 
ment of Self Government 
brourjht it very near to the Na¬ 


tional Congress which had al¬ 
ready accepted the principle of 
Self-Government as its final 
goal. There was a clamour in 
all political circles for an im¬ 
mediate settlement between 
these two great political organi¬ 
sations of India. Maulana Moha- 
med Ali in his '‘Comrade/' and 
'‘Ittehad’' and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, in his “AUHilar 
started exhorting the Muslims 
to stand upright for unity and 
freedom. The need for Hindu- 
Muslim settlement was felt 
more than ever. It became obvi¬ 
ous that Indian freedom would 
always remain a hazy dream 
unless Hindu-Muslim unity was 
first accomplished. 

The colossal task which con¬ 
fronted India, could not be ac¬ 
complished either by Hindus 
or Muslims alone. There was a 
cry for Unity and, fortunately, 
it did not prove to be a cry in 
the wilderness. And in 1916, 
through the mediation of many 
well-wishing friends of India, 
the famous Lucknow Pact was 
signed through which the Con¬ 
gress and the Muslim League 
agreed to launch a united front 
against British imperialism and 
fight shoulder to shoulder in 
the cause of freedom. 

It appeared for a while that 
Hindus and Muslims had at last 
.succeeded in sinking their 
minor differences and concen¬ 
trating their full energies on the 
major issue of freedom. But 
unfortunately outward appear¬ 
ances have always proved falla¬ 
cious in the history of Hindu- 
Muslim relations. 
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The following were the salient 
features of the Lucknow Pact. 
It was decided that the Muslims 
should have separate electo¬ 
rates, their seats should be re¬ 
served, and that no legislation, 
affecting the Muslims directly or 
indirectly, was to be translated 
into law, if three-fourths of the 
Muslim members were opposed 
to it. By signing the Lucknow 
Pact, the Congress recognised 
the Muslims as a separate na¬ 
tional entity. 

In the meanwhile, in 1914, 
the war had broken out in 
Europe, in which Great Britain 
also got entangled. The people 
and princes of India helped the 
cause of Great Britain in the 
hour of her need, by way of 
men and money. Since Great 
Britain fought for “democratic 
freedom” and “self-determina¬ 
tion” it naturally became in¬ 
cumbent on the British imperi¬ 
alists to make a move towards 
granting to Indians the right 
of self-determination, in pur¬ 
suance of which policy, the 
Secretary of State for India, on 
20th August 1917, declared in 
the House of Commons that 
“the Policy of His Majesty’s 
Government with which the 
Government of India are in per¬ 
fect accord, is that of increasing 
association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive reali¬ 
sation of responsible govern¬ 
ment in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” 

This statement of the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, which 


has now come to be known 
as the India Announcement of 
August 1917, was received in 
India with mixed feelings of mis¬ 
trust and approbation, A section 
of Indians acclaimed this an¬ 
nouncement as a happy change 
in the British attitude toward 
the Indian problem and the first 
step towards freedom, while 
others treated it lightly as a 
piece of war propaganda which 
would never be implemented 
after the termination of the war. 
The announcement was widely 
criticised in the press and, 
though there were some who 
supported it, the general re¬ 
action to it was one of hesitat¬ 
ing distrust. People could not 
bring themselves to pin their 
faith in British sincerity. 

With a view to give a practi¬ 
cal shape to the announcement 
and in order to win back the 
lost confidence of Indians, Mr. 
Montague, the then Secretary 
of State, came to India and 
toured the country, in company 
of Lord Chelmsford, the then 
Governor-General, to acquire a 
first-hand knowledge of the 
political conditions in India and 
gauge the political aspirations 
of Indians. On the basis of the 
“knowledge” which they obtain¬ 
ed -during their tour of the 
country, Mr. Montague and 
Lord Chelmsford submitted to 
the Parliament a Joint Report 
on Indian Constitutional Re¬ 
forms, known as Montague- 
Chlemsford Report (also known 
as Montford Report). 

The prominent features of the 
suggestions made by the Mont¬ 
ford Report and the conclusions 
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arrived at in it, can shortly be 
summarised as follows:— 

(i) Local bodies should be 
given complete independence 
from all outside control and be 
placed under popular control. 

(ii) The first step towards 
the progressive realisation of 
self-government should be taken 
in the domain of provinces and 
the largest measure of indepen¬ 
dence be at once conceded to 
the provincial Governments, so 
that the task of evolving com¬ 
plete responsibility might be 
greatly facilitated later on. 

(iii) The Government of In¬ 
dia must remain wholly res¬ 
ponsible to Parliament, and 
saving such responsibility, its 
authority in essential matters 
must remain indisputable, pend¬ 
ing experience of the effect of 
the changes to be introduced in 
the provinces. 

(iv) In proportion as the 
foregoing changes take effect, 
the control of Parliament and 
the Secretary of State over the 
Government of India must be 
relaxed. 

Thus the Montford Report 
advocated the introduction of 
only the first step towards the 
Self-Government. It made it 
perfectly clear that some time 
was necessary to train the re¬ 
presentatives and the electo¬ 
rates in the principles of Demo¬ 
cracy before complete respon¬ 
sibility could be vested in an 
Indian Government. 

These recommendations were 
given full effect to in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act of 1919. 


The main features of the Act 
can be enumerated as under:— 

(i) The legislatures were 
enlarged and the number of 
elected members was increased. 
The members got the additional 
powers of discussing the Budget 
and voting on the demands for 
'Votable” grants. 

(ii) The powers of Central 
and Provincial Governments 
were clearly demarcated ana 
only the provinces were allow¬ 
ed to legislate on provincial 
subjects. But the provincial 
subjects were further divided 
into “Transferred” and “Reserv¬ 
ed” subjects. This led to the in¬ 
troduction of Dyarchy. 

(iii) Since the Legislature 
was allowed only to criticise 
and expose the Executive, the 
Central Executive continued to 
be wholly responsible to the 
Secretary of State and the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament. 

Thus the position of the Sec¬ 
retary of State remained sup¬ 
reme over Indian affairs. The 
complete irresponsibility of the 
Executive to the Legislature 
and the overriding powers vest¬ 
ed in the Governor-General, 
failed to satisfy the demands of 
Indians and at once the cry 
Avent up in the air that what 
was offered to India was mere¬ 
ly a frail travesty of self-gov¬ 
ernment. This dissatisfaction of 
the Indians over the Act, coin¬ 
cided with two other factors of 
equal magnitude and the dis¬ 
content burst out into the first 
non-co-operation movement. 
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(IV) 

The first non-violent move¬ 
ment, popularly known as 
the Khilafat Movement, was 
really a combination of several 
diverse agitations. There was 
in the first place the disappoint¬ 
ment of the Indians over the 
utterly unsatisfactory character 
of the Government of India Act 
of 1919. This disappointment 
became all the more aggravat¬ 
ed on account of the sufferings 
of the masses due to the abnor¬ 
mal rise in prices and the fail¬ 
ure of monsoon. And then there 
was the discontent among the 
Muslims of India who insisted 
that the Allies should restore 
the Sultan of Turkey to his pre¬ 
war position. These three 
causes, political, economic and 
religious, became solely instru¬ 
mental in the launching of the 
non-violent campaign. And 
yet the stress was laid on the 
Khilafat part of the agitation 
and it was fought mainly as a 
Khilafat issue. 

The aims and objects of the 
Khilafat Movement were later 
on summed up by the Simon 
Commission as under:— 

“The aims of the rank and 
file of the Khilafat Section of 
the movement were simple — 
they were concerned about 
the political and religious 
future of Islam. Mr. Gandhi’s 
objectives were less definite. 
He stood for the ideals and 
the civilization of India as 
against those of Europe, for 
the cult of the spinning 
wheel and the simple econo¬ 
mies of the village as against 


the factories, the railways 
and the ‘materialism’ of the 
West. But among his allies 
were many whose political 
and economic outlook and 
way of life were European. 
It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Mr. Gandhi never found 
it easy to define what 
‘Swaraj’ would mean in ac¬ 
tual practice; his accounts of 
it varied from time to time 
and were always nebulous. 
But the critical side of his 
doctrine was clear enough. 
Mr. Gandhi preached that the 
British Rule had impoverish¬ 
ed India and destroyed its 
liberties. The existing Gov¬ 
ernment and all it stood for 
were ‘Satanic’ and the only 
cure was to end it”. 

Whatever the British version, 
the fact is that Mahatma 
Gandhi championed the 
Muslim cause. By thousands 
did the Muslims muster under 
the banner of the National 
Congress to carry on the peace¬ 
ful agitation under the leader¬ 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi, Moti- 
lal Nehru, C. R. Das, Ali Bro¬ 
thers, Dr. Ansari and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. The Muslims 
plunged themselves into the 
struggle whole-heartedly and 
filled the jails. This made the 
National Congress the most re¬ 
presentative body of Indians. 

Dealing with the Khila¬ 
fat agitation. Dr. B. R. Am- 
bedkar records in his 
“Thoughts On Pakistan”: “The 
effect of its taking up the Khi- 
lafat cause upon the dimensions 
of the Congress was tremen¬ 
dous. The Congress was really 
made great and powerful not by 
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the Hindus but by the Muslims. 
After this resolution the Mus¬ 
lims who v/ere outside it, troop¬ 
ed in the Congress and the 
Congress Hindus in turn wel¬ 
comed them.” 

Muslims strengthened the 
Congress ranks by enlisting 
themselves as the selfless crusa¬ 
ders for freedom. Thousands of 
Muslims threw up their lucra¬ 
tive jobs and relinquished the 
homely comforts of family life, 
to court imprisonment with a 
smile. Thousands of Muslim stu¬ 
dents hurled their books to the 
winds, said ‘‘good-bye” to their 
schools and colleges and threw 
themselves whole-heartedly into 
the non-violent struggle. 

Though the movement started 
in the beginning as a non-vio¬ 
lent non-co-operation — refusal 
to pay Government taxes, or¬ 
ganised mass disobedience to 
laws, etc. — it soon degenerat¬ 
ed into a violent agitation 
against the forces of imperi¬ 
alism. As soon as the patience 
of the people was exhausted, 
they naturally turned to vio¬ 
lence and committed acts of 
brutality, and the consumma¬ 
tion of violence was reached 
when twenty-one police con¬ 
stables were burnt to death at 
Chauri Chaura in the United 
Provinces by a disorderly mob 
acting under the excitement of 
the anti-Government movement. 
This was a reason enough for 
Mahatma Gandhi to withdraw 
all his non-violent lieutenants 
from the field. The movement 
frittered away into impotent 
inaction. 

Thus the first non-violent 
movement went up in smoke 
and the Hindus and Muslims 


who had participated in it, 
shoulder to shoulder, disinte¬ 
grated into discordant groups. 
Soon after this the Swarajist 
Party, under the moderate lead¬ 
ership of C. R. Das and Moti- 
lal Nehru, attempted to bring 
a fresh settlement bewteen 
Plindus and Muslims, so that 
the British Government might 
once more be confronted with 
a united demand for a respon¬ 
sible Government. Mr. Jinnah 
was able to reorganise the 
League on a firmer footing. The 
path was thus paved for a fresh 
communal rapprochement 
Hopes ran high and everybody 
believed that the communal 
question will be settled once 
for all. But a severe blow was 
dealt to all optimism by the 
Nehru Report. 

The Nehru Report which led 
many Muslims to leave the 
Congress fold, recommended 
a Federative system of 
Government, with residuary 
powers vested in the centre. 
Joint electorates with reserva¬ 
tion of seats for Muslims only 
in those provinces where they 
constituted the major bulk of 
the population, were recom¬ 
mended. The Nehru Report set 
aside the Lucknow Pact to 
which the Congress was pledged. 

It was unfortunately through 
the Nehru Report that the Con¬ 
gress lost its bulk of Muslim fol¬ 
lowing. There were in the 
Congress some influential Mus¬ 
lim leaders—prominent among 
them the two Mohammad Alis, 
one the late Mohammad Ali 
and the other Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah. But with the exit of 
these two Muslim leaders from 
the Congress, the fully repre- 
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sentative character of that body 
was somewhat jeopardised. 
This deplorable state of affairs 
continued right up to the Round 
Table Conferences, at the end 
of which Mr. Jinnah decided to 
stay in England for the rest of 
his life, and he started practis¬ 
ing in the Privy Council. But at 
the end of four years of his stay 
in England, when the Congress 
decided to work the constitution 
as laid down in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, he re¬ 
turned to India. 

This was the beginning ot 
the Jinnah era. 

' (V) 

It should be noted at this 
juncture that Mr. Jinnah was 
opposed, tooth and nail, to the 
Khilafat Agitation. He had full 
sympathy for the Khilafatists 
who were waging a back-to-the- 
wall fight against ruthless forces 
of imperialism, as is evident 
from his presidental address at 
the Calcutta session of the All- 
India Muslim League in Septem¬ 
ber 1920, He said:— 

“We have met here princi¬ 
pally to consider the situation 
that has arisen owing to the 
studied and persistent policy 
of the Government since the 
signing of the Armistice. First 
came the Rowlatt Bill — accom¬ 
panied by the Punjab atrocities 
—and then came the spoliation 
of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Khilafat. The one attacks our 
liberty, the other our faith. 
Now, every country has two 
principal and vital functions to 
perform — one to assert its 
voice in the international policy, 
and the other to maintain in¬ 
ternally the highest ideals of 


justice and humanity. But one 
must have one’s own admini¬ 
stration in one’s own hands to 
carry it on to one’s own satis¬ 
faction. As we stand in matters 
international, India’s voice is 
represented through His Majesty 
the King of England’s Govern¬ 
ment, although nominally we 
happened to have two Indians 
who were supposed to represent 
us, but they were neither the 
chosen nor the accredited re¬ 
presentatives of India. The 
result was that notwithstanding 
the unanimous opinion of the 
Mussalmans, and in breach of 
the Prime Minister’s solemn 
pledges, unchivalrous and out¬ 
rageous terms have been im¬ 
posed upon Turkey and the 
Ottoman Empire has served for 
plunder and broken up by the 
Allies under the guise of Man¬ 
dates. This, thank God, has at 
last convinced us, one and all, 
that we can no longer abide our 
trust in the Government of 
India or in the Government of 
His Majesty the King of England 
to represent India in matters 
international. 

“Mr. Gandhi has placed his 
programme of non-co-operation, 
supported by the authority of 
the Khilafat Conference before 
the country. It is now for you 
to consider whether or not you 
approve of its principle, and, 
approving of its principle, 
whether or not you approve of 
its details. The operations of 
this scheme will strike at the 
individual in each of you, and, 
therefore, it rests with you 
alone to measure your strength 
and to weigh the pros and the 
cons of the question before you 
arrive at a decision. But once 
you have decided to march, let 
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there be no retreat under any 
circumstances. 

“In the meanwhile there sits 
in Olympian Simla a self-satis¬ 
fied Viceroy who alternately 
offers his sympathies to us un¬ 
fortunate Mussalmans, and re¬ 
grets Mahatma Gandhi^s ‘fool¬ 
ish of all foolish schemes’ 
being fortified with a ‘charter’ 
from His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment sent in a recent Despatch 
from ‘Home.’ This is the 
‘changed angle of vision’ on 
which we heard such high 
sounding phrases during those 
critical stages of the war 
when India’s blood, India’s gold 
was sought and unfortunately 
given — given to break Turkey 
and buy the fetters of the Row- 
latt legislation. 

“One degrading measure upon 
another, disappointment upon 
disappointment, and injury 
upon injury, can lead a people 
to only one end. It led Russia 
to Bolshevism. It has led Ire¬ 
land to Sinn Feinism. May it 
lead India to freedom. 

“The unsatisfactory character 
the ‘Reforms’, evolved by the 
timidity of Mr. Montague and 
the prejudice of Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, marred by its own Rules 
and Regulations, and worked 
under the influence of Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government, of¬ 
fers us ‘license for liberty’ and 
if I may quote words of a well- 
known author, this is what he 
says: ‘License for liberty does 
not compensate for liberty’. We 
may have Indians as Lieute¬ 
nant-Governors and Governors 
and for the matter of that 
Viceroys. That is license but 
that is not liberty. What we 


want is true political freedom 
of the people and no posts and 
positions in Government”. 

At the same time, Mr. Jinnah 
knew that the agitation would 
only involve Indians in further 
trouble and that the outcome 
of the agitation would not be 
worth the sacrifices which the 
Indians were called upon to 
offer. He believed that his 
countrymen were not ripe for 
the struggle which Mahatma 
Gandhi contemplated. He made 
this clear in a letter to Gandhiji 
which, inter alia, stated: - 

“I thank you for kind sugges¬ 
tion offering me ‘to take my 
share in the new life that has 
opened up before the country.’ 
If by ‘new life’ you mean your 
methods and your programme, 

I am afraid I cannot accept 
them; for I am fully convinced 
that it must lead to disaster. 
But the actual new life that has 
opened up before the country 
is that we are faced with a 
Government that pays no heed 
to the grievances, feelings and 
sentiments of the people; that 
our own countrymen are divi¬ 
ded; the Moderate Party is still 
going wrong; that your 
methods have already caused 
split and division in almost 
every institution that you have 
approached hitherto, and in the 
public life of the country, not 
only amongst Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims but between Hindus and 
Hindus and Muslims and Mus¬ 
lims and even between fathers 
and sons; people generally are 
desperate all over the country 
and our extreme programme 
has for the moment struck the 
imagination mostly of the inex¬ 
perienced youth and the igno- 
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rant and the illiterate. All this 
means complete disorganisa¬ 
tion and chaos. What the con¬ 
sequence of this may be, I shud¬ 
der to contemplate; but I for 
one am convinced that the 
present policy of the Govern¬ 
ment is the primary cause of it 
all and unless that cause is re¬ 
moved, the effects must con¬ 
tinue. I have no voice or power 
to remove the cause; but at the 
same time I do not wish my 
countrymen to be dragged to 
the brink of a precipice in order 
to be shattered. The only way 
for the Nationalists is to unite 
and work for a programme 
which is universally acceptable 
for the early attainment of 
complete responsible govern¬ 
ment. Such a programme can¬ 
not be dictated by any single 
individual, but must have the 
approval and support of all the 
prominent Nationalist leaders 
in the country; and to achieve 
this end I am sure my collea¬ 
gues and myself shall continue 
to work’'. 

What Mr. Jinnah feared, did 
appear on the surface and ugly 
exhibitions of violence at Chauri 
Chaura led Mahatma Gandhi to 
give up the Movement. When 
the Khilafat movement was 
suspended Gandhiji wrote:— 

“God has been abundantly 
kind to me. He has warned me 
the third time that there is not 
as yet in India the truthful and 
non-violent atmosphere which, 
and which alone, can justify 
mass disobedience. He warned 
me in 1919 when the Rowlatt 
Act agitation was started. 
Ahmedabad, Viramgam and 
Kheda erred: Amritsar and Ka- 
sur erred. I retraced my steps. 


called it a Himalayan miscalcu¬ 
lation, humbled myself before 
God and man.... The next time 
it was through the events of 
Bombay that God gave a terrible 
warning. He made me eye-wit¬ 
ness of the deeds of the Bombay 
mob on the 17th November...! 
announced my intention to stop 
the Mass Civil Disobedience 
which was to be immediately 
started in Bardoli... .But the 
bitterest humiliation was still 
to conic. Madras did give the 
warning but I heeded it not. 
But God spoke clearly through 
Chauri Chaura. 

“But Chauri Chaura has rais¬ 
ed another immediate issue, 
namely, terrible penance of a 
fierce process of purification, 
and this penitential purification 
requires the sacrifice of the im¬ 
prisoned workers, and the tem¬ 
porary sacrifice of many of our 
activities which have revived 
the nation. But such things 
happen in all wars, much more 
frequently in spiritual warfare 
.such as ours is claimed to be... 
When I heard of Chauri Chaura 
I sacrificed them as the first 
penitential act. They have gone 
to jail to be released only by 
the strength of the people; in¬ 
deed, the hope was the Swaraj 
Parliament’s first act would be 
to open the prison gates. The 
prisoners can now only gain by 
serving the full term of their 
imprisonment”. 

The suspension of the Khila¬ 
fat Movement hit the Muslims 
pretty badly. It threw a dam¬ 
per on their political enthusi¬ 
asm and injected into them a 
lethargic outlook on life and of 
life. Pessimism took the place 
of unrestrained enthusiasm 
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which had found expression in 
their unshrinking challenge to 
Britain's audacious interference 
with the institution of Khilafat. 
A period of inactivity set in; 
political consciousness was on 
the low ebb; disillusionment, re¬ 
sulting from the frittering away 
of the Khilafat movement into 
incoherence, had a firm grip on 
the Muslim masses. Future 
stretched out before them 
darker than ever before. 

A reading of the political 
situation prevailing then, 
has been supplied by Mr. 
Jinnah who, taking stock of the 
position of Muslim India in the 
political scheme of things, said 
in his presidential address at 
the Lahore session of the All- 
India Muslim League in early 
'twenties’: 

“Since 1920, owing to the 
most extraordinary and excep¬ 
tional events which occurred 
one after the other starting 
with the passing of the Rowlatt 
Bill, Tragedy of the Punjab and 
horrors of Amritsar, Treaty of 
Sevres and the Khilafat agita¬ 
tion, the policy and the pro¬ 
gramme of Non-Co-operation 
enunciated and formulated by 
Mahatma Gandhi was the order 
of the day. The League was not 
able and not willing to keep 
abreast with the movement 
started and first approved of at 
the Calcutta Sessions of the In¬ 
dian National Congress and 
confirmed by the Nagpur Ses¬ 
sions of December, 1920, and 
had perforce, in view of a very 
powerful volume of public 
opinion that rallied round Mr. 
Gandhi’s policy and programme, 
to go into the background. 
Since the commencement of 


1923 it was realised and admit¬ 
ted that the triple boycott was 
a failure, and that the mass 
Civil Disobedience could not be 
undertaken successfully in the 
near future. Bardoli even was 
declared by Mr. Gandhi as not 
ready for mass Civil Dis¬ 
obedience; and even prior to 
his prosecution and conviction, 
Mr. Gandhi has to resort to 
what is known as the Bardoli 
or Constructive Programme. 
Long before that, the triple 
boycott of Law Courts, Schools 
and Colleges and Councils had 
failed. The lawyers, barring 
few exceptions, did not pay 
much heed to Mr. Gandhi’s call 
and the students after a first 
rush of an impulsive character, 
realised that it was a mistake. 
Gaya witnessed a struggle in 
the Congress camp and Mr. Das 
finally laid the foundations of 
what has subsequently become 
and is now known as the Swa¬ 
raj Party, favouring Council 
entry. Boycott of Council as 
desired by Mahatma Gandhi 
was far from being effective or 
useful. Council seats in the 
Country were filled up; the Khi- 
iafat organisation which was 
carried on, could not claim 
any better position and being 
the handmaid of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress, it pursued 
practically the same policy and 
programme and it succeeded no 
more or better in giving effect 
to the programme which it had 
set up for itself. The Swaraj 
Party eventually at the Special 
Sessions of the Indian National 
Congress at Delhi in September, 
1923, prevailed upon and 
obtained the verdict of the In 
dian National Congress to per¬ 
mit those who wished to enter 
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the Legislature, to do so. What¬ 
ever may have been the resul¬ 
tant good or evil, I think you will 
agree with me that we must at 
this moment make use of the 
good and forget and discard the 
evil. It is in this spirit that I wish 
that we should proceed with our 
future work. Many mistakes 
have been made, blunders have 
been committed, great deal of 
harm has been done; but there 
has come out of it a great deal 
of good also. The result of the 
struggle of the last three years 
has this to our credit — that 
there is an open movement for 
the achievement of Swaraj for 
India. There is a fearless and 
persistent demand that steps 
must be taken for the immediate 
establishment of Dominion Res¬ 
ponsible Government in India. 
The ordinary man in the street 
has found his political conscious¬ 
ness and realised, that self-res¬ 
pect and honour of the country 
demand that the Government of 
the country should not be in the 
hands of any one else except the 
people of the country. But while 
that demand is a just one and 
the sentiment only natural and 
requires every encouragement, 
we must not forget that one es¬ 
sential requisite condition to 
achieve Swaraj is the political 
unity between the Hindus and 
the Mohammedans, for the ad¬ 
vent of foreign rule and its con¬ 
tinuance in India is primarily 
due to the fact that the people 
of India, particularly the Hindus 
and Mohammedans, are not unit¬ 
ed and do not sufficiently trust 
each other. The domination by 
the Bureaucracy will continue 
so long as the Hindus and 
Mohammedans do not come to a 
settlement. I am almost inclined 


to say that India will get Domi¬ 
nion Responsible Government 
the day the Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans are united. Swaraj is 
almost interchangeable term 
with Hindu-Muslim unity. If we 
wish to be free people, let us 
unite, but if we wish to continue 
slaves of Bureaucracy, let us 
fight amongst ourselves and 
gratify petty vanity over petty 
matters, Englishmen being our 
arbiters.” 

That was then the main crux 
of the problem — communal 
unity. Without a communal set¬ 
tlement mutually arrived at by 
leaders of both the communities, 
there was not a ghost of a 
chance that freedom could be 
won and political power wrested 
from the unwilling British hands. 
And it was unity which had re¬ 
ceded into the regions of impos¬ 
sibility. 

(VI) 

Although every leader was 
convinced that, so long as unity 
was found lacking, India would 
continue to drift on the slack- 
side of political stagnation, the 
communal settlement was no¬ 
where in sight. Every day new 
unity formulae were hatched 
out; air was thick with tall talk 
about unity; the press was 
flooded to the brim with 
unity sermons and statements. 
But no appreciable advance¬ 
ment was mdae towards the 
realisation of that ideal. The 
self-appointed ambassadors of 
Hindu-Muslim unity started 
mysteriously appearing on the 
political scene; but unity it¬ 
self was conspicuously absent 
Unity conferences were held and 
treated to flambuoyant editorial 
boost-ups in newspapers; unity 
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committees were formed to in¬ 
vent a formula acceptable to all 
the parties to the dispute, but 
they invariably ended in fiasco, 
every time widening the breach 
to a more and more irreparable 
extent. The Hindu-Muslim re¬ 
lations seemed to have been 
damaged beyond repair. 

The All-India Muslim League, 
under the guidance of Mr. Jin- 
nah, called an All-Parties Con¬ 
ference which appointed the All- 
Parties Committee to thrash out 
the communal problem and reach 
a peaceful settlement. That was 
on 23rd January, 1925. And on 
5th February, Mahatma Gandhi 
recorded the progress of the 
Committee in the following 
words:— 

“The All Parties’ Committee 
met to consider the question re¬ 
ferred to it by the Conference. It 
appointed a sub-committee of 
nearly fifty to consider the ques¬ 
tion. The sub-committee appoint¬ 
ed a smaller committee to con¬ 
sider all possible Swaraj schemes 
and report to the sub-committee 
the results of its deliberations. 
Dr. Besant is labouring at this 
smaller committee with her 
usual application and energy 
which put to shame younger 
men and women. But, naturally, 
the attention centred round the 
Hindu-Muslim problem; not that 
it is intrinsically more important 
except for individuals like me, 
but because it blocks all pro¬ 
gress towards Swaraj. The sub¬ 
committee proved too formal 
for the task. It was necessary 
to avoid the reserve and the 
stiffness even of a committee 
and to be absolutely informal 
and to have a still smaller 
number of persons. This was 


done and a few of each com¬ 
munity met at Hakim Sahib’s 
house. The result has been suc¬ 
cinctly given to the press by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. I agree 
that there is no cause for 
enxiety or disappointment. For 
all want a solution. Some want 
it at once, some regard the 
time not to be reasonable, some 
would sacrifice everything to 
get a solution, others would be 
cautious and would wait till 
they have secured what to them 
is an indispensable minimum. 
But all agreed that a solution 
of the problem was essential to 
Swaraj. And since all want 
Swaraj, a solution must not be 
beyond the reach of those who 
are engaged in finding it. The 
prospect was never so bright as 
when we parted to meet again 
on 28th February. Meanwhile, 
every one is to explore fresh 
evenues to a settlement. 

“The public will want to 
know my view on communal 
representation. I am opposed 
to it with all my heart, but I 
would agree to anything so 
long as it ensures peace and is 
honourable to both the parties. 
In the absence of agreement on 
the plans suggested by either 
party, I have presented a solu¬ 
tion which might answer the 
purpose. But I need not discuss 
it at the present stage. I hope 
that the responsible members 
of both the communities will 
leave no stone unturned 
whether by means of private, 
quiet talks or by means of a 
public expression of their 
opinions. I hope, too, that news¬ 
paper men will write nothing 
to irritate any party, but will 
observe discreet silence where 
they cannot usefully assist.” 
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But nothing came out of this 
Committee either. They met, 
they argued and they dispersed. 
The stalemate remained unre¬ 
solved. The supreme efforts of 
India’s greatest brains proved 
abortive. The failure, no 
wonder, came as a rude shock 
to those who sincerely desired 
and worked for the immediate 
ironing out of communal dif¬ 
ferences. 

Nevertheless, the efforts con¬ 
tinued until Pandit Motilal 
Nehru came out with his report 
which was received by the Mus¬ 
lims with resentment. Alla- 
ma Mohammed Iqbal brought 
forward the demand for a sepa¬ 
rate homeland for Muslims in 
India. In his presidential add¬ 
ress at Allahabad session of the 
All-India Muslim League, Alla- 
ma Iqbal said: — 

“And as far as I have been 
able to read the Muslim mind, 
I have no hesitation in declar¬ 
ing that, if the principle that 
the Indian Muslim is entitled 
to full and free development on 
the lines of his own culture and 
tradition in his own Indian 
home-lands, is recognised as 
the basis of a permanent com¬ 
munal settlement, he will be 
ready to stake his all for the 
freedom of India. That prin¬ 
ciple, that each group is entitl¬ 
ed to free development on its 
own lines, is not inspired by any 
feeling of narrow communa- 
lism. There are communalisms 
and communalisms. 

“I would like to see the Pun¬ 
jab, North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, Sind and Baluchistan 
amalgamated into a single 
state. Self-Government within 
the British Empire, or without 


the British Empire, the forma¬ 
tion of a consolidated North- 
West Indian Muslim state 
appears to me to be the final 
destiny of the Muslims at least 
of North-West India. 

“I therefore demand the for¬ 
mation of a consolidated Mus¬ 
lim state in the best interests 
of India and Islam. For India 
it means security and peace re¬ 
sulting from an internal 
balance of power; for Islam an 
opportunity to rid itself of the 
stamp that Arabian Imperialism 
was forced to give it, to mobi¬ 
lize its law, its education, its 
culture, and to bring them into 
closer contact with its own ori¬ 
ginal spirit of modern times.” 

And although this demand 
was not conceded by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, 1935, 
which emerged from several 
rounds of Round Table Con¬ 
ferences, the demand was 
never abandoned by the Mus¬ 
lims. In fact, it went on gather¬ 
ing momentum as time passed. 

(VII) 

The Government of India 
Act, 1935, saw the light of the 
day. There was a prolonged 
controversy on whether or not 
it could be treated as a consti¬ 
tutional advance. In any case, 
the Congress decided to take 
advantage of the provincial 
autonomy with a view to wreck 
the constitution. The Congress 
miscalculated its own strength 
with disastrous results. Instead 
of wrecking the constitution, 
the Congress almost “wrecked” 
itself by accepting responsi¬ 
bility. 
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Whereas the Congress, as a 
revolutionary organisation, had 
attracted only selfless crusaders 
for freedom into its ranks, the 
lure of political power succeeded 
in inviting into its fold a few re¬ 
actionaries. It was by these that 
Congress was betrayed, Gandhi- 
ji’s mission failed and Nehru's 
ideal sabotaged. 

Tlie Congress failed to notice 
the fact that, as the attraction 
of power appeared on the poli¬ 
tical horizon, many conflrm.ed 
communalists had wormed theii' 
way into the Congress fold. It 
is entirely to the credit of these 
communalists that they could 
hoodwink the progressive ele¬ 
ments in the Congress and en- 
consce themselves into seats of 
power. They pursued policies 
and acted upon programmes 
wliich completely alienated the 
Muslim sympathies and forced 
them to reorganise themselves 
as a parallel organisation. 

During the period the Con¬ 
gress Ministries were in office, 
the Muslim League sharpened 
its teeth and critized the Govt, 
for bungling the “communar’ 
issue. The Muslim masses rallied 
round the League and thus the 
way for the Pakistan demand 
was gradually paved. The Pir- 
pur Report built up certain 
charges against the Congress 
administration, which had lasted 
for nearly twenty-seven months. 

There were dark clouds 
gathering and they showed 
the futility of trying to set up a 
Federal type of Government. It 
further proved that in a country 
like India where communalism 
pervades every walk of life, the 
Western type of Democracy can 
never succeed. The already exist¬ 


ing gulf between Hindus and 
Muslims was further widened. 
The feelings of the Muslims 
against the Congress were so 
embittered that when the Con¬ 
gress ministries resigned, the 
Muslims celebrated the “Day of 
Deliverance” to thank God that 
they were at last released from 
the grip of the Congress High 
Command. And it was out of the 
Day of Deliverance that the cry 
for Pakistan emanated. 

(VIII) 

The “Day of Deliverance” 
resolution declared “that the 
Congress Ministries, both 
in the discharge of their 
duties of the administration 
and in legislature, have done 
their best to flout the Muslim 
opinion, to destroy Muslim cul¬ 
ture and have interfered with 
their religious and social life 
and trampled upon their econo¬ 
mical and political rights, that in 
matters of differences and dis¬ 
putes the Congress Ministry in¬ 
variably sided with, supported 
and advanced the cause of the 
Hindus in total disregard and 
to the prejudice of the Muslim 
interests... The Congress Gov¬ 
ernment constantly interfered 
with the ligitimate and routine 
duties of District officers even 
in petty matters to the serious 
detriment of the Mussalmans 
and thereby created an atmos¬ 
phere which spread the belief 
among the Hindu public that 
there was established a Hindu 
Raj, and emboldened the Hin¬ 
dus, mostly Congressmen, to 
ill treat Muslims at various 
places and interfere with their 
elementary rights of freedom. 
This meeting, therefore, ex¬ 
presses its deep sense of relief 
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at the termination of the Con¬ 
gress regime in various Pro¬ 
vinces and rejoices in observ¬ 
ing this day as the ‘Day of 
Deliverance’ from tyranny, op¬ 
pression and injustice during 
the last two and a half years, 
and prays to God to grant such 
strength, discipline and organi¬ 
sation to Muslim India as to 
successfully prevent the advent 
of such a ministry again”. 

It can be seen in the above 
part of the ‘'Day of Deliver¬ 
ance” resolution to what extent 
the Congress had become un¬ 
popular amongst Muslims after 
the short period of its rule. 

Pakistan was adopted as the 
final goal of Muslim India at 
the Lahore Session of the All- 
India Muslim League, on 23rd 
March 1940. Explaining the pro¬ 
posed scheme of partition of In¬ 
dia into two sovereign states, 
Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah said in 
his presidential address: “The 
problem in India is not of an in¬ 
ter-communal character but 
manifestly of an international 
one, and it must be treated as 
such. So long as this basic and 
fundamental truth is not real¬ 
ised, any constitution that may 
be built will result in disaster 
and will prove destructive and 
harmful not only to the Mus- 
salmans but to the British and 
Hindus also. If the British Gov¬ 
ernment are really in earnest 
and sincere to secure peace and 
happiness of the people of this 
sub-continent, the only course 
open to all is to allow the major 
nations separate home-lands by 
dividing India into autonomous 
national states. There is no 
reason why these states should 

24 


be antagonistic to each other. 
On the other hand, the rivalry 
and the natural desire and 
efforts on the part of one to do¬ 
minate the social order and es¬ 
tablish supremacy over the 
other in the Government of the 
country, will disappear. It will 
lead more towards natural good¬ 
will by international pacts bet¬ 
ween them, and they can live 
in complete harmony with their 
neighbours. This will lead 
further to a friendly settlement 
all the more easily with regard 
to minorities by reciprocal 
arrangements and adjustments 
between Hindu India and Mus¬ 
lim India, which will far more 
adequately and effectively safe¬ 
guard the rights and interests 
of the Muslims and various 
other minorities”. 

(IX) 

The Lahore Resolution of the 
All-India Muslim League stirr¬ 
ed a veritable hornet’s nest. It 
was realised that the Muslim 
demand could not be ignored 
and that it was backed by force 
of logical sequences of events. 
The Congressmen had all along 
been for one, undivided India. 
They could not naturally re¬ 
concile themselves to the new 
idea of partition of the sub¬ 
continent into two sovereign 
states. But it was evident that 
the idea had come to stay and 
could not be uprooted. 

There were, of course, long- 
range attempts at evolving a 
common formula. But nothing 
substantial was achieved. The 
misunderstanding deepened. 
Britain seemed in no mood to 
pay attention to India’s ills. She 
had her own worries shaped by 
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Hitlerite hordes. The Congress 
would not climb down. It 
looked to Britain tor a settle¬ 
ment. Days rolled on. The dead¬ 
lock continued. 

Speaking in the Legislative As¬ 
sembly, Mr. Jinnah said: 

'T am unable to accept that 
the Hindus and the Congress 
are fighting for the indepen¬ 
dence or freedom of the people 
of the country. We know why 
they have launched the civil 
disobedience movement. The 
British Government know why. 
It is to coerce the British 
Government to recognise the 
Congress as the only authorita¬ 
tive and representative organi¬ 
sation of the people of India. 
The Congress says: ‘Come to a 
settlement with us. We are 
your friends; we desire to main¬ 
tain your supremacy in this 
country. Come to terms with 
us and ignore the Mussalmans 
and other minorities’. Mr. Bhu- 
labhai Desai after he had an in¬ 
terview with Mr. Gandhi is re¬ 
ported to have appealed to 
Mussalmans and other non- 
Congressmen not to put any 
obstacles in their way. He said 
in effect: ‘Let the Congress 
fight this out in its own way’. 
May I ask the Congress High 
Command of which Mr. Desai 
is a member — he is also the 
Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Assembly — to tell us 
what are the war aims of the 
Congress against the British 
Government? We feel that the 
war aims of the Congress are 
to put all the pressure that they 
can on the British Governmient 
and coerce them, so that they 
may coerce us and let us down 
and throw us to the wolves. 


That is the war aim of the Con¬ 
gress. I ask them, why follow 
this ostrich policy? How can 
we possibly be deceived? The 
whole effort of the Congress 
seems to me to be like that of a 
bat which has entered a room 
and flies round and round 
knocking against the walls but 
will not, cannot, see that the 
door is wide open. What would 
the Mussalmans do? It is, 
therefore, not possible for us to 
view this movement with 
equanimity. We must view it 
with serious anxiety. I say to 
Mussalmans, please do not get 
mixed up or involved in this 
terrible situation, for which the 
Congress is responsible. But if 
we find at any time that our 
interests are at stake we can¬ 
not remain as onlookers and 
spectators but we shall play 
our part and intervene if neces¬ 
sary. Let that be understood.” 

As time passed, the Muslim 
League demand went on 
gathering strength. It will be a 
futile task to go over all the cor¬ 
respondence that passed bet¬ 
ween the leaders of the two 
parties. The inter-communal 
parleys were productive of 
nothing but more and more 
bitterness. 

Came the “Quit India” re¬ 
solution and Mr. Jinnah made 
the following statement: 

“I say to the Hindus — and 
the Britishers know it better 
than anybody else — that the 
quickest way for the freedom 
of the peoples, both Hindus 
and Muslims, is Pakistan. It 
may come in my life-time or 
not, you will remember these 
words of mine. I say this with 
no ill-will or offence. Some 
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nations have killed millions of 
each other. That is not perma¬ 
nent. An enemy of today is a 
friend of tomorrow. That is 
life. That is history. So I say 
this, with a clear conscience. 
My profound regret is that it is 
the Congress and its Hindu 
leadership that are holding up 
the achievement of freedom of 
both the Hindus and the Mus- 
salmans. Our conscience is 
clear. I appeal to the Hindu 
public and Hindu leaders: Re¬ 
view, revise your policy^’. 

In 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
that “friend of India”, visited 
India with his famous “take-it- 
or-leave-it offer”. For different 
reasons, the different political 
parties of India decided to 
“leave it”. The offer was un¬ 
ceremoniously relegated to the 
junk of historical curiosities. 
“The friend of India” felt ag¬ 
grieved and insulted. But the 
Indian leaders did not mind. 
They just asked him to go and 
eat coke. And Sir Stafford 
Cripps went back to his col¬ 
leagues of White Hall with a 
martyr's crown on the head. 
But indefatigable Mr. Amery 
would not accept defeat. He 
kept reminding the Indians 
that the “Cripps’ Offer” was 
still open. 

But when the war in Europe 
was nearing its end and Eng¬ 
land was faced with fresh elec¬ 
tions, Mr. Churchill decided 
that time was ripe for imposing 
one more “offer” on India. The 
members of the British Labour 
Party were becoming a bit 
troublesome over the question 
of Indian freedom. Rev. Soren¬ 
sen would simply not allow Mr. 
Amery to grace his office in 


peace. Prof. Harold Laski was 
also getting a sort of interested 
in the bungling of the Indian 
issue. There was the danger of 
the British Labour Party using 
the Indian deadlock as one of 
the issues against Conservative 
candidates in the general elec¬ 
tions that were fast approach, 
ing. Something had to be done 
— and done quickly. Lord 
Wavell was, therefore, hastily 
summoned to London to hold 
discussions with the British 
Cabinet and, in a general way, 
be useful to the Conservative 
Party. Lord Wavell hurriedly 
flew to London, told the British 
Cabinet all that he knew about 
India, attended a few meetings 
arranged by the Society of 
Poets and came back to India 
with a plan for an Interim 
Government. 

In the meantime, the Labour 
Party swept the polls and came 
in power in England. Before 
the elections, the Labour 
leaders were profuse in their 
promises to India. And so, after 
saddling the ministerial posi¬ 
tions, the Labour Cabinet 
thought that it must do some¬ 
thing about India, if only to 
create an impression that the 
pre-election pledges were not 
exactly insincere. The Viceroy 
was once more sent for to en¬ 
lighten the Labour Ministers 
on Indian affairs. He went and 
returned with a very solemn 
assurance that the “Cripps 
Offer” was still open. 

Yes, the “Cripps Offer” was 
still open. That’s what Amery 
told us in 1942. And that is what 
Comrade Attlee again reminded 
us in 1945. History repeats 
itself. “Time itself does not 
progress, it revolves”. 
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In his broadcast, on 19th 
September, 1945, Major Attlee 
said that *‘the broad definition 
of British policy towards India, 
contained in the Declaration of 
1942, which had the support of 
all parties in this country 
(England) stands in all its full¬ 
ness and purpose”. In this assu- 
I'ance could be seen the Labour 
Party in its true colours. 

Deterioration in the inter¬ 
national situation and exigen¬ 
cies of fast crumbling imperi¬ 
alism made it impossible for 
Mr. Amery to hang on to the 
apron-strings of the ever-oblig¬ 
ing “Cripps Offer”. Britain 
emerged from World War II 
broken in strength and with 
her economic structure shatter¬ 
ed to smithereens. Victor}'^ 
found Britain in a mortal 
agony. As Churchill himself 
put it in his much-criticised 
Fulton speech: “A shadow has 
fallen upon the scenes so lately 
lighted by the Allied victory”. 
Britain’s utter helplessness 
must be viewed in the context 
of war-debt, resource-exhaus¬ 
tion and devastation. Britain 
thus stood in urgent need of 
substantial economic help from 
her less unfortunate allies. 
Moreover, Britain was left with 
only two sources of economic 
help. One was America and the 
other was the fast disintegrat¬ 
ing Empire. Approaching Uncle 
Sam for more help would have 
meant submitting British eco¬ 
nomy to American dictation. 
Such an eventuality Britain 
was anxious to avoid. No 
wonder that Churchill’s brain¬ 
wave of Anglo-Saxon Federa¬ 
tion came in for slashing criti¬ 
cism on the Labour platform. 
Prof. Harold Laski’s Anglo- 


French merger was equally im¬ 
practicable. So also was the 
Communist scheme of Anglo- 
Soviet settlement. Britain was 
thus forced to turn her atten¬ 
tion to her numerous colonies 
and dominions. All this ex¬ 
plains the hasty despatch of 
Bevin’s delegation to Egypt and 
the Cabinet Mission to India. 

But this economic question is 
not without its political arm. 
Some recent developments in 
the international situation had 
reduced Great Britain to a 
second-rate power. The emer¬ 
gence of Soviet Russia as a 
great power had considerably 
damaged Britain’s supremacy. 
The Balkans and the Central 
European states were quicklv 
passing under the Soviet in¬ 
fluence. Russia had also made a 
bold bid for Dardanelles which 
was neither historically nor 
morally justified. But Turkey’s 
involvement in a war with 
Russia would have plunged 
Britain into another blood-bath. 
China was another headache 
for the British statesmen. 
Trouble was already brewing 
in Manchuria. The Labour 
Party could not but be aware 
of the advantages she could 
reap by imposing one more 
“award” on Indians. It would 
help her to tide over the diffi¬ 
culties. Time was thus ripe to 
send one more “Goodwill Mis¬ 
sion” to India. 

And that is why the Cabinet 
Mission one day alighted on the 
air-port of Delhi and was im¬ 
mediately engulfed by a crowd 
of persistent news-hawks. At 
the Delhi air-port one journalist 
told Sir Stafford Cripps: “You 
are fatter than before”. And 
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Sir Stafford replied; “I must 
have been eating too much cab¬ 
bage and too many carrots”. 
Carrots are, of course, good for 
health. But they are not so very 
good when you use them to 
dangle before an enslaved 
nation. And the Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion had many of them — the 
carrots of economic advantages 
and independence, the carrots 
of sovereignty and self-deter¬ 
mination. Carrots, more carrots 
and still more carrots. 

The Cabinet Ministers met 
the leaders of all shades of 
political opinions, representing 
all classes, creeds and commu¬ 
nities. Their first attempt was 
to find a basis of settlement bet¬ 
ween diverse, conflicting or¬ 
ganisations. But the differences 
between the Muslim League 
and the Congress were so deep 
that a settlement was out of 
question. The Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters, therefore, had no option 
but to impose an Award on 
India. 

It was a two-pronged Award, 
envisaging a long-term and a 
short-term arrangement. The 
short-term plan provided for an 
interim set-up; the long-term 
scheme for a Constituent Assem¬ 
bly to meet in three sections 
on a purely communal basis. 
The long-term plan did go a 
long way towards satisfying the 
League demand for Pakistan. 
The All-India Muslim League 
Council which met in Delhi, 
therefore, decided to compro¬ 
mise on its opposition to a com¬ 
mon centre and accepted the 
Award in its entirety. 

The Congress accepted the 
Award but with many re¬ 
servations. It did not amount to 


acceptance. The differences were 
further accentuated; the dead¬ 
lock worsened. The League 
Council which met in Bombay 
in the last week of July, 1946, 
cancelled its acceptance of the 
Cabinet Mission Plan and re¬ 
solved to resort to “direct 
action”, if need be. It was good¬ 
bye to constitutionalism. There 
was revolt in the air. 

Lord Wavell called upon the 
Congress to form the Interim 
Government. When the situation 
went on worsening, Lord 
Wavell was recalled. Lord Louis 
Mountbatten was hastily des¬ 
patched to fill the breach. 

(X) 

Whatever may be said about 
Lord Mountbatten having made 
a mess of the problem that faced 
India, no man will deny in his 
saner moments that Lord 
Mountbatten took a bold step 
forward in evolving some sort 
of order out of the chaos into 
which this sub-continent was 
plunged. 

There was at last a Plan 
which paved the way to an 
honourable compromise between 
the major political parties in 
India. Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah, in 
his broadcast on June 3, 
said in so many words: “We 
cannot feel or say that we 
are satisfied”. Pandit Nehru 
consented to the partition 
of India “with a heavy heart”. 
But both accepted the Plan 
because, in the tense situ¬ 
ation in the country, it was 
the only way out of the stale¬ 
mate. Those who criticised the 
Plan, failed to suggest a work¬ 
able alternate for the re¬ 
novation of peace and order in 
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the country. They had hardly 
any concrete suggestions to 
make to steer India out of the 
mist of confusion that en¬ 
veloped her to the very neck 
ever since the Cabinet Mission 
left to us an unenviable legacy 
of arson, loot and ‘stabmanship ■ 

Lord Mountbatten struck a 
“One India” note in his broad¬ 


cast and said “with a reasonab; 
measure of goodwill between 
the communities unified India 
would be by far the best solu¬ 
tion of the problem.” Tj-ig 
problem of the first Viceroy was 
how to weld the diverse com¬ 
munities into a single, unified 
administration. The problem of 
the last Viceroy was how to dis¬ 
integrate this unity. 
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MEARLY six centuries of the 
^ Christian era, from the eighth 
to the thirteenth century, cover 
a period which might well be 
rightly regarded as the heyday 
of Muslim thought. Then fol¬ 
lows a period of general decline 
which comes down to the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century. 
From the middle of the 
eighteenth century onward, how¬ 
ever, there appear definite signs 
of a revival in Muslim thought. 
The school led by Shah Waliul- 
lah marks the birth of this revi¬ 
val. In the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century another 
school of thought led by Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, founder of the 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, helped 
in the growth of this renaissance 
in Muslim learning and culture. 
But nobody gave it a greater im¬ 
petus than the late Sir Moham¬ 
mad Iqbal, who was one of the 
two greatest philosopher-poets 
of modern India. 

He was born at Sialkot (Pun¬ 
jab) in 1857. After receiving his 
early education in his home 
town, he joined the Government 
College of Lahore, and took the 
B.A. and M.A. degrees of the 
University of Punjab. In 1905 


he went to Cambridge for 
higher philosophical studies and 
took the Bachelor’s degree by 
research. Then he went to the 
University of Munich from 
where he received his Doctorate 
by presenting a thesis on Meta¬ 
physics in Persia. On his return 
to England he was called to the 
Bar and was also appointed offi¬ 
ciating Professor of Arabic in the 
University of London for a pe¬ 
riod of about six months. In 
1908 he returned to India and 
joined the Government College, 
Lahore, as Professor of Philoso¬ 
phy, but he soon gave up this 
post and started practice as a 
lawyer. He also began taking 
occasional interest in politics. 
His main interest, however, re¬ 
mained confined to poetry and 
philosophy. He was knighted in 
1922, and was elected as a mem¬ 
ber of the Punjab Legislative As¬ 
sembly in 1926. In 1930 he pre¬ 
sided at the Annual Session of 
the All India Muslim League and 
in 1931 and 1932 he attended the 
second and the third Round 
Table Conference held in Lon¬ 
don. He died at Lahore in 1938 
and was buried in the compound 
of the Shahi Mosque. He left 
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thirteen Major Works\ two in 
English prose and eleven in 
Urdu and Persian poetry. 

To understand Iqbal as a 
thinker one must remember that 
he was a Muslim, brought up 
and trained in Islamic atmos¬ 
phere; and the study of the Holy 
Quran, Hadis, Muslim Philoso¬ 
phy and History, which was a 
part of his early education and 
which he continued to pursue, 
was an important factor in 
moiihiing his philosophical 
ideas. Besides, as a student 
of European Philosophy he 
came in contact with many great 
minds of the West; and such con¬ 
ceptions as Nietzsche’s ‘will to 
power’ and ‘superman,’ Me Tag¬ 
gart’s ‘personal immortality’, 
Bergson’s ‘creative impulse’, 
MacDougall’s ‘purposive activity’ 
and James Ward’s ‘pluralism’, 
besides the basic ideas of modern 
Physics and Biology, are the ele¬ 
ments of Iqbal’s philosophy that 
have their source in the West. 
Of the Eastern mystics and phi¬ 
losophers, Rumi is his spiritual 
guide. Those of Iqbal’s critics 
who trace the origin of his 
thought only to the West, either 
lack the breadth of vision neces¬ 
sary for a critic or have no in¬ 
sight into the progress of thought 
in its historical perspective. No 
man however great, can detach 
himself from the past and the 
present. Nor could Iqbal. He as¬ 
similated the ideas of the past 
and of his contemporary thinkers 
and, like every genius, blended 
them into a new synthesis. 


Iqbal touches almost every im¬ 
portant problem of life, but he 
feels most at home in the spheres 
of Religion and Metaphysics. 

The Ultimate Reality, accord¬ 
ing to Iqbal, is God. He is es¬ 
sentially spiritual in character- 
spiritual in the sense of being an 
individual and an ego. He is so 
because, like the human ego, he 
is “an organising principle of 
unity, a synthesis which holds 
together and focalises the dispen¬ 
sing dispositions of his living or¬ 
ganism for a constructive pur¬ 
pose”. He is an ego also because 
he responds to our reflections 
and prayers—the real test of an 
ego being its response to the call 
of other egoes But as distinct 
from the human ego, God is the 
absolute ego. He is all-inclusive. 
The whole universe is His crea¬ 
tion, and it is in a process of con¬ 
tinuous creation. At every mo¬ 
ment new things are coming into 
existence. To conceive of God 
as having completed His creation 
once for all is to make Him a sta¬ 
tic being. He is a dynamic will, 
a free creative spirit, an infinite 
movement. His infinity, being 
intensive, consists in the infinite 
inner possibilities of His creative 
activity Hence He is omnipo¬ 
tent., 

But is not the Ultimate Ego, 
i.e., God, as an all-inclusive 
movement, constantly changing? 
He is not changing in 
the sense of a serial change, 
for serial change implies want, 
limitation and imperfection, and 
He is free from these. He is a 


* 1. Metaphysics in Persia. 2. Six Lectures, 1930; Revised ed. under the new title 
Religious Thought in Islam, O.U.P.. 1934. 3. Bang-i-Dara (The Caravan Bell). 4. Asrar- 
i-Khudi (Tlie Secrets of the Self) translated into English by Prof. R. A. Nicholson. 
6. Raviu 2 -i-Bekhudi (The Mysteries of Selflessness). 6. Payam-UMashriq (The Message 
of the East). 7. Bal-i-Jibril (The Wing of Gabriel). 8. Zahur'i-Ajam (The Testament 
of Iran). 9. Javed Nama (The Book Abiding). 10. Zarb-i-Kalim (The blow of Moses' 
Rod). 11. Armughan-i-Hijez (The Gift of Hedjaz). 12. Musafir (The Traveller). 
13. Pas Chih Bayed Kard (What then must be done?). 
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continuous creation and changes 
only in the sense in which a con¬ 
tinuous flow of energy can be 
said to change. Such a change, 
however, does not imply imper¬ 
fection. Iqbal does not repeat 
the mistake of Aristotle in con¬ 
ceiving perfection as a final stage 
of completion. He views God as 
a free, infinite and all-powerful 
movement, which, with all its 
infinite creative possibilities, re¬ 
tains its all-inclusive wholeness 
throughout and remains perfect 
at every stage. 

But is God a mere free crea¬ 
tive vitality of the nature of the 
pure will? No. Unlike Bergson, 
Iqbal regards thought also as a 
feature of the life of the Ultimate 
Ego. For him God is a conscious 
organic growth, a creative move¬ 
ment in which thought and being 
are one. 

Again, does Iqbal regard the 
Absolute Ego as purposive? Ac¬ 
cording to him. He is not pur¬ 
posive, if by purposive is meant 
a foreseen end, a far off fixed 
pre-determined destination to 
which He is moving, as the 
transcendental teleologists might 
hold. He is purposive in the 
sense in which our own consci¬ 
ousness is purposive—in the 
sense that He holds up with the 
present reality, not only the en¬ 
tire past within His unity 
throughout His movement, but 
also the entire possibilities of 
His not-yet-determined creative 
knowledge or conscious creation. 

Briefly speaking, Iqbal’s God 
is both a personal and conscious 
individuality. This conception of 
God is quite in conformity 
with the teachings of Islam. 
Iqbal does not recognize the prin¬ 
ciple of immanence in Reality as 


the pantheists hold, and thus 
makes a radical divergence from 
the ‘Wahdat-ul-Wajood’ of Ibn- 
Arabi and other Muslim pan¬ 
theists, who for centuries to¬ 
gether dominated Muslim 
thought. Even Rumi, his spiri¬ 
tual guide, many of whose ver¬ 
ses can be interpreted in pan¬ 
theistic terms, failed to influence 
him in this respect. A similar 
break from ‘Wahdat-ul-Wajood’ 
was made by Mujaddid Allif 
Sani Sheikh Ahmad Sarhindi. 
But Iqbal’s arguments are more 
scientific. He has kept in view 
the recent physical and biolo¬ 
gical discoveries and the whole 
of the contemporary thought of 
Europe, and has used them to 
his best advantage. 

There is a school of thought 
Which has tried to reconcile 
pantheistic position of philo¬ 
sophy With the religious con¬ 
ception of the universe. But 
this, according to Iqbal, is im¬ 
possible, God of religion is per¬ 
sonal, while that of pantheism 
is not. Personal relation bet¬ 
ween Him and the human ego, 
the Divine personality and the 
human personality, is the es¬ 
sence of religious consciousness. 
The doctrine of Efficacy of 
Prayer cannot be maintained 
otherwise. Therefore for Iqbal, 
God as a person does exist. But 
Iqbal is not a subjective idealist 
like Berkeley who denied the 
existence of external reality. 
The whole universe, for Iqbal, 
consists of bigger or smaller, 
stronger or weaker egoes, which 
are in a process of continuous 
creation. The best and the 
strongest and the most ‘chosen’ 
one is the human ego. These 
egoes are not material pheno¬ 
mena. Their essence is spiritual. 
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They are ‘centres of energy’, 
as modern physics holds them, 
and there is no void between 
them. In this we have a glimpse 
of the Atomic theory of the 
Asharites. 

Here crops up another inter¬ 
esting question — the question 
whether God is transcendental 
or immanent. We have already 
partially explained Iqbal’s 
position in this respect. For 
him God is not transcendental 
in the sense of being prior to, 
and absolutely apart from the 
universe, operating from with¬ 
out; nor is He immanent in the 
pantheistic sense. Iqbal takes 
a middle course. For him God 
is the absolute, infinite ego, a 
perfect individuality, and hence 
transcends the finite; but He is 
an ego, the infinite inner possi¬ 
bilities of whose all-inclusive 
creative activity, actualise them¬ 
selves in the ever-created uni¬ 
verse and hence immanent. 
Thus God is both transcenden¬ 
tal and immanent. 

Next in importance are Iq¬ 
bal’s views about the human 
ego. Its chief characteristics, 
according to him, are unity, 
privacy and freedom. It is a 
directive energy and therefore 
the maker of its own future. 
Hence the un-Islamic doctrine 
of fate has no justification. 

Iqbal holds that the human 
ego is not only free, but can 
also achieve immortality 
through personal efforts. Three 
points should be clearly grasp¬ 
ed in this connection: (1) The 
ego has a beginning and does 
not pre-exist its emergence in 
the spatio-temporal order. (2) 
After the physical death there 


is no possibility of its return to 
the earth. These two points 
necessarily lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that transmigration of the 
soul is impossible. (3) The fini- 
tude of the ego is not a mis¬ 
fortune, for it can grow out of 
its limitations. Besides, though 
infinite, the ego is yet related 
to the Infinite, because its fini- 
tude does not mean isolation, 
but only distinctness from the 
Infinite. It belongs to the mean¬ 
ing of Reality, and not, like its 
body, to the spatio-temporal 
order. Even after the physical 
death, it continues to receive 
ever fresh illuminations from 
an Infinite Reality. But in 
receiving these illuminations 
the ego is not to play a passive 
role. 

But how can the human ego 
achieve immortality? By action 
and by action alone; for it is 
action that prepares the ego for 
dissolution, or disciplines him 
for a future career. The princi¬ 
ple of the ego-sustaining deed 
is respect for the ego in myself 
as well as in others. Personal 
immortality, therefore, is not 
ours as of right, it is to be 
achieved by personal effort. It 
is by personal effort alone that 
the human ego can completely 
realise itself. The first step that 
it takes in that direction is its 
self-affirmation and self-asser¬ 
tion. In fact, in asserting itself 
it negates the existence of 
every thing else, even God. It 
struggles with every thing that 
comes in its way. But this takes 
it only half-way towards self- 
realisation. The next stage 
begins when the ego, while 
maintaining its individuality, 
affirms the existence of God 
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and aspires to absorb the di¬ 
vine attributes in itself. This 
needs a constant struggle on its 
part. This struggle is called by 
Iqbal, Love. Love finds its way 
straight and makes no com¬ 
promise with evil. It is not a 
mere pa^ive desire for the Be¬ 
loved, biu an active and persis¬ 
tent endeavour on the part of 
a person towards the cultiva¬ 
tion in himself of those virtues 
that belong to the Beloved. 
Thus in the life of the ego, not 
the intellect, but the will is of 
primary importance. 

IqbaFs conception of space 
and time is another important 
feature of his metaphysics, 
which is closely related to the 
problems of eternity of God and 
immortality of the human 
soul. Generally speaking, Iqbal 
accepts the theory of Relativity 
about the nature of space and 
time. They are both relative 
and real, but time is the more 
fundamental of the two. Their 
mutual relation is akin to the 
relation between the body and 
the mind. But Iqbal goes fur¬ 
ther. He holds that the ego in 
its inner life has two sides, cor¬ 
responding to our physical and 
spiritual existence: the ‘efficient’ 
side and the ‘appreciative’ 
side. On its efficient side the 
ego enters into relation with 
the physical world of space- 
time, which, while retaining its 
unity as a totality, discloses 
itself as nothing more than a 
series of discrete (quantum) 
states. This is of the nature of 
serial time. But the ego as 
‘appreciative’ lives in pure du¬ 
ration, i.e., change without suc¬ 
cession. Its time is non-serial 
in character. “The appreciative 
ego synthesises all the ‘heres’ 


and ‘nows’ — the small changes 
of space and time, indispensa¬ 
ble to the efficient ego — into 
the coherent wholeness of per¬ 
sonality”, and thus transforms 
succession into duration. 

Such a conception of time is 
true of both the Absolute Ego, 
i.e., God and the human ego. 
“The time of the Ultimate Ego 
is revealed as change without 
succession, i.e., an organic whole 
which appears atomic because 
of the creative movement of the 
ego.” On the one hand, 
therefore, the ego lives in eter¬ 
nity; on the other, it lives in 
serial time, which is organically 
related to eternity in the sense 
that it is a measure of non-suc- 
cessional change. This is how 
Iqbal reconciles the opposition 
of permanence and change, of 
time regarded as an organic 
whole of eternity and time re¬ 
garded as atomic. 

Now a few words about 
Iqbal’s contribution to other as¬ 
pects of philosophical thought. 

Ethics: As we have already 
said, Iqbal asserts the unique 
individuality of the human ego 
and holds him a free being. The 
human ego regarded as such 
becomes morally responsible 
for his acts. According to Iqbal, 
the acts which are ego-sustain¬ 
ing are good, while the ego-dis¬ 
solving ones are bad. The ego- 
sustaining acts constitute the 
ego’s entire struggle in the way 
of God. The real motive force 
in the conduct of the ‘perfect 
man’ is that he lives his life in 
the name of the Lord, dedicat¬ 
ing all his powers to the work¬ 
ing out of His increasing pur¬ 
pose on Earth, thus qualifying 
himself for the position of 
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'God's viceregency’. Such a 
perfect individual identifies his 
will with Divine purpose. He 
uses all his resources for con¬ 
tributing to this purpose, and 
by doing so he also realises his 
own ideal nature. This is the 
highest good, the surrimum 
honum, and it is with reference 
to this ideal that w^e must 
judge whether a character is 
good or bad. The ethical value 
of Iqbal’s whole educational 
philosophy consists in the pro¬ 
duction of individuals who have 
developed a character which 
fulfils this ideal. 

The virtues of courage, tol¬ 
erance and ‘faqr’, accordnig to 
Iqbal, are essential for a good 
character. They are the foun¬ 
tain-head of all other virtues, 
and lack of these is the source 
of all vices. 

Politics: The principle of 

Divine Unity which is the crux 
of Iqbal’s ethical teaching is 
also the fundamental idea which 
governs his political philosophy. 
A new culture, that the world 
badly needs today, can find the 
foundation of world-unity only 
in the principle of Divine Unity. 
"Islam, as a polity, is only a 
practical means of making this 
principle a living factor in the 
intellectual and emotional life 
of mankind. It demands loyalty 
to God, not to thrones; and 
since God is the ultimate spiri¬ 
tual basis of all life, loyalty to 
God virtually amounts to man's 
loyalty to all human ideals. As 
the spiritual and the temporal 
are not two disconnected do¬ 
mains, the nature of an act, 
however, secular in its import, 
is determined by an attitude of 
mind with which the agent does 


it. Therefore, all activity devot¬ 
ed to Divine Unity is bound to 
lead to world-unity. 

Aesthetics: Iqbal does not 
believe in 'Art for Art’s sake’. 
For him true art must always 
be conducive to the production 
of ideal men and an ideal 
society. Thus while Iqbal is 
Plato’s adversary in his meta¬ 
physics, he is his ally in his 
aesthetics. 

The first Muslim thinker 
after Iqbal who went abroad 
for philosophical studies is Pro¬ 
fessor M. M. Sharif. Born in 
1893 in Baghbanpur, a small 
village near Lahore, he receiv¬ 
ed his early education first in 
his village school, then in the 
Islamia High School, Lahore 
and finally appeared for the 
Matriculation Examination of 
the University of Punjab 
from the Model High School, 
Lahore. He received his Uni¬ 
versity education in India at 
the M. A. O. College, Aligarh 
from 1910-14, and at the close 
of this period passed the Degree 
examination of Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity. He then joined the St. 
Stephens College, Delhi, but 
after a few months went to 
Europe for advanced studies in 
philosophy. After taking the 
Honour’s degree in Mental and 
Moral Sciences from Cambridge 
University he returned to India 
and joined the staff of the 
M. A. O. College, Aligarh, as 
Senior Professor of Philosophy. 
He is now Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy in the 
Aligarh Muslim University. 
Professor Sharif has been tak¬ 
ing a very keen interest in the 
activities of the Indian Philoso¬ 
phical Congress of which he 
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was General President in 1945, 
he being the first Muslim to 
have had that distinction. For 
most of his career he was en¬ 
gaged in administrative work. 
He was Provost of Sir Syed 
Hall for eighteen years, and 
officiating Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
of the Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity on several occasions for a 
total period of three years. In 
1938 he resigned the Provost- 
ship of the Sir Syed Hail and 
has since been devoting all his 
time to research-work. He has 
written four major works and 
more than two dozen articles. 
His books are being published 
by the Asiatic Press, Lahore. 
The titles of these works are: 
(1) Beauty; (2) Beauty and 
Expression; (3) The Nature of 
Tragedy; (4) The Origin and 
Achievement of Muslim 
Thought. Professor Sharif’s 
main interest lies in the Fun¬ 
damentals of Economics, Aes¬ 
thetics and Muslim Philosophy. 

About Economics he holds 
that it should be based on 
Ethics. Its function should be 
to discover the best and surest 
material means to achieve the 
highest goals of Society. 

Professor Sharif is regarded 
as the leader of Aesthetic 
thought in India. His theory of 
beauty and fine art is as 
follows :- 

Beauty is neither purely 
objective nor purely subjective. 
It arises out of a synthesis or 
construction made possible by 
the interrelation of objects of a 
certain sort and a subject in a 
certain condition. The object 
must in its own right possess 
one or more of the characteris¬ 
tics of unity, harmony, rhythm, 


sex-indication, class-indication, 
etc., and the subject must have 
a dynamic equilibrium of im¬ 
pulses. In the elementary forms 
of beauty impression plays a 
prominent part; in more com¬ 
plex forms of it, expression. If 
bare objects be called pheno¬ 
mena, then these aesthetic facts 
are born of a union between 
the objective and subjective 
phenomena; and beauty is a 
unique quality of these aesthe¬ 
tic facts. Union between object, 
possessing one or more of the 
characteristics of unity, har¬ 
mony, rhythm and other forms 
that touch the attraction-group 
of instincts, and the subject 
vrith impulses in a state of 
dynamic equilibrium, is neces¬ 
sary to bring beauty to life. On 
this view if an object, instead 
of presenting a harmonious sys¬ 
tem of relations, lacks unity, 
contains irregularities or is too 
large or too small to be smooth¬ 
ly apprehended, and arouses, 
and is fused with, discordant 
impulses and purely unpleasant 
feelings,, we have the experience 
of ugliness. 

If the aesthetic facts are still 
to be called objects, because 
they are out there, they must, 
then be taken as different in 
nature from the physical 
objects. If a physical object is 
non-artistic reality, it becomes 
a work of art or an aesthetic 
reality when it has made its 
passage through the mind and 
has thus been moulded in har¬ 
mony with the mind. A work 
of art is an object spiritualised. 
Beauty is not a tertiary quality 
of objects, as so many think, 
but a quality of tertiary 
objects, objects not ‘Twice be- 
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gotten” but thrice begotten. 
Things-in-themselves are the 
primary objects, the physical 
objects are phenomena, and 
these tertiary objects are phe¬ 
nomena reconstructed. If reality 
expresses itself in nature 
through a synthesis between 
the ego and the non-ego, then 
it is difficult to hold that a syn¬ 
thesis of the two in the second 
degree, yielding the beautiful 
and the artistic, is less expres¬ 
sive of reality than the synthe¬ 
sis of the first degree — Nature; 
and if reality is ultimately one, 
then in this union of the objec¬ 
tive and the subjective it re¬ 
flects a higher unity. 

The road to knowledge has 
three stages both in the indivi¬ 
dual and the race, which may 
be broadly distinguished as (1) 
infra-intellectual apprehension, 
(2) intellectual and rational ap¬ 
prehension, and (3) supra-intel- 
lectual apprehension. The first 
and the last are the spheres of 
the artist, and the second that 
of the philosopher and the 
scientist. First, as in the child, 
so in the primitive man, there 
is no absolute distinction bet¬ 
ween the subject and the ob¬ 
ject. Natural objects, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, storms, rain, 
thunder and lightning, are fused 
with the phantasies caused by 
them, and reality as interpreted 
by the native man finds its ex¬ 
pression in primitive art, folk¬ 
songs, folk-dances and mytho¬ 
logy. Then comes the stage of 
the intellect — philosophy and 
science — which brings within 
its constantly widening compass 
the entire world of experience. 

In our search for truth there 
comes a stage beyond which 


the intellect cannot go. In the 
realms beyond only the artist 
can roam. 

Professor ShariPs metaphysi¬ 
cal position arises from his aes- 
thetical position. He regards 
human knowledge, good and 
beauty as incident to human 
nature. Man is finite and these 
are finite. We are not in pos¬ 
session of completely self-con¬ 
sistent knowledge, perfect good 
or perfect beauty, but only re¬ 
latively consistent knowledge, 
relative good and relatively 
abiding beauty. 

But inspite of our finitude. 
we have a vague conception of 
an infinite, self-subsistent, self- 
consistent and perfect whole of 
reality which is at once an In¬ 
dividual embracing all indivi¬ 
duals, ^ a Universal enveloping 
all universals and a Value, em¬ 
bodying all values in their 
completion — an Absolute in 
itself Perfect Knowledge, Per¬ 
fect Goodness and Perfect 
Beauty. Beyond this conception 
neither our thought nor our 
imagination can go. It is the 
highest ideals of our will and 
m its contemplation our feel¬ 
ings are fully appeased. 

No doubt we also have the 
opposite conception of a being 
which is all ignorance, all in¬ 
consistency, all evil and all 
ugliness; but the idea of the 
actual existence of such a being 
is painful and repulsive to our 
minds. 

The testimony of the whole 
of our soul leads not to the 
knowledge (for the finite know 
the infinite) but to the faith 
that such an infinite Absolute 
Reality which is Perfect Know- 
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ledge, Perfect Beauty and Per¬ 
fect Good, does exist. This 
faith involves the corollary that 
the human subject is a part of 
that Infinite Reality; it is sub¬ 
sumed under it and does not 
stand over against it; and thus 
within this higher sphere the 
distinction between the subject 
and its object, the finite ego and 
the non-ego, remains no longer 
valid. There is nothing outside 
the great all-enveloping Unity 
that may be supposed to be the 
subject apprehending it. There¬ 
fore while the beauty for man, 
the phenomenal beauty, is both 
objective and subjective, the 
Absolute Beauty which is not 
known to us finite beings, but 
in which the finite beings must 
have faith can be neither 
objective nor subjective. It is 
an all-embracing Unity in 
which all objects and subjects 
and all values are subsumed. 

Love, hope, sense, imagination 
and intellect working in unison 
create in us the vision and the 
faith that Reality in which the 
knower, knowledge and the 
known are one, is a dynamic 
Universe, creating in us, its parts, 
an ever-changing, ever-growing 
series of phenomena, the physi¬ 
cal world, and at moments ex¬ 
citing in us emotions that blend 
with a certain type of environ¬ 
ment and thus envelop the 
seer, the sight and the seen — 
a Macrocosmic Union of the 
Knower, Knowledge and the 
Known, yielding, at moments 
of contemplation and art crea¬ 
tion, the microcosmic union of 
these. It is at such sublime 
moments that we, the parts, 
feel that we are one with the 
whole. 


Another thinker who ranks 
among the foremost philoso¬ 
phers of India is Dr. Syed 
Zafarul Hasan. Born in 1885, 
he received his school education 
in the Anglo-Arabic School, 
Delhi, and his university edu¬ 
cation at the M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh. Soon after he had 
taken his M.A. degree, he was 
made Fellow of the College for 
Research in Philosophy. A little 
later he was appointed Profes¬ 
sor of Philosophy in the Islamia 
College, Peshawar. In 1918 he 
went to Europe for higher phi¬ 
losophical studies and worked in 
the universities of Oxford, Hei¬ 
delberg and Erlangen. From 
the University of Erlangen he 
received the degree of Dr. Phil, 
for his thesis on ‘‘Spinoza’s 
Monisumus” which was includ¬ 
ed in the series of Great Philo¬ 
sophers then being published 
in Germany, and was elected as 
Fellow of the International Aca¬ 
demy of Erlangen. He came 
back to India in 1924 and was 
appointed Professor of Philoso¬ 
phy in the Aligarh Muslim Uni¬ 
versity. In 1925 he went back 
to Oxford from where he 
received the Doctorate in Philo¬ 
sophy for his thesis on Realism. 
In 1929 he became Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy 
and continued to hold this office 
till his retirement in 1945. He 
also held the office of the Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts for 1944- 
45. He is now Honorary Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy in the same 
University. Besides his book 
entitled Realism, Dr. Hasan has 
written a number of papers on 
Philosophy and Religion. He is 
at present working on Philo¬ 
sophy and Philosophy of Reli¬ 
gion. 
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As to the nature of the exter¬ 
nal world Dr. Hasan takes a 
realistic position. That the ex¬ 
ternal world is real and is 
directly revealed to us by our 
senses is, according to him, a 
universal, unavoidable and one 
of the most fundamental and 
deep-rooted convictions of man, 
a conviction on which all the 
developed forms of distinctively 
human consciousness are based, 
e.g., scientific, artistic, moral and 
religious. Moreover, they are 
outgrowths of social conscious¬ 
ness and social consciousness is 
not possible without this con¬ 
viction. Since the view that the 
external world does exist and is 
directly known, this conviction 
has been named by Dr. Hasan 
as the realistic instinct. The 
realistic instinct is a feature of 
common consciousness, and com¬ 
mon consciousness is of the 
nature of those aboriginal and 
ultimate phenomena which 
philosophy calls intuition and 
behind which it cannot go. 
Philosophy has to recognize this 
common consciousness as an 
ultimate fact without question¬ 
ing its validity. 

The realistic instinct involves 
two main theses: (1) the reality 
of the external world, and (ii) 
the direct revelation of it to our 
sense-apprehension. The cori- 
viction of the common consci¬ 
ousness that the world is real, 
and its preception direct, in¬ 
volves a theory of knowledge 
and perception. The theory is 
that knowledge is the revelation 
of an object and not its produc¬ 
tion or reproduction in the 
mind. This theory of know¬ 
ledge, when looked at from the 
side of the object, asserts reve¬ 


lation, and when looked at from 
the side of the subject, asserts 
self-transcendence. In this reve¬ 
lation, however, actually the sub¬ 
ject is active and transcends it¬ 
self, and the object remains 
passive. Against Realism only 
one serious difficulty having its 
basis in experience can be urged, 
viz., the relativity of sense. All 
other objections are metaphysi¬ 
cally motived. So long as one 
explains knowledge by the 
physical categories of substance, 
causality, etc., one finds diffi¬ 
culty in apprehending the truth 
of the realistic theory of know¬ 
ledge, but as soon as one regards 
the category of subject and its 
self-transcendence as fundamen¬ 
tal, the whole difficulty dis¬ 
appears. 

On the subject of Philosophy 
and Religion Dr. Hasan’s views 
may be summed up as follows:— 

The aspiration to perfection is 
a thing that constitutes the very 
essence of a man’s being. 
Throughout his life, therefore, 
he puts this question to himself: 
‘What ought I to do?’ and, ‘What 
ought I to become?’ Reason, i.e., 
philosophy fails to answer this 
question adequately. It is only 
Revelation, i.e., religion, that 
gives a satisfactory answer. 
Therefore religion alone is the 
ultimate guide of humanity. 

Another contemporary Mus¬ 
lim thinker is Dr. Khalifa Abdul 
Hakim. Born in c. 1893, he re¬ 
ceived his education first in Isla- 
mia High School, Lahore, then 
at the M.A.O. College, Aligarh, 
and later in St. Stephens Col¬ 
lege, Delhi, from where he re¬ 
ceived his M.A. degree, securing 
a first class. He joined the 
Osmania University as Assistant 
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Professor of Philosophy in 1919. 
In 1922 he went to Europe for 
higher philosophical studies, and 
after taking his Ph. D. from Ger¬ 
many, he came back to India 
and soon after became Professor 
and Chairman of the Department 
of Philosophy in the Osma- 
nia University. About three 
years ago he was appointed 
Principal of the Maharaja Col¬ 
lege, Jammu, and was soon pro¬ 
moted to the post of Director of 
Education, Jammu and Kashmir. 
A few months ago he resigned 
that post and returned to the 
Osmania University as Research 
Professor. 

Dr. Hakim has translated a 
number of philosophical works 
into Urdu. He has also produced 
two important articles on Iqbal. 
Of his major works Metaphysics 
of Rumi, which was his thesis 
for his Doctorate and Dastan-e- 
Danish, a book on the history of 
Philosophy written in Urdu, 
have been published so far. 

In his Metaphysics of Rumi 
Dr. Hakim has made an elabo¬ 
rate exposition of Rumi’s philo¬ 
sophical ideas. Some of the fun¬ 
damental features of Rumi’s phi¬ 
losophy like his conceptions of 
God, Immortality, Evolution, 
etc., have been carefully brought 
out. 

Among the thinkers who be¬ 
long to the older generation men¬ 
tion must also be made of 
Nawab Sir Amin Yar Jung Ba¬ 
hadur, Maulana Abdul Majid 
Daryabadi, Moulvi Abdul Bari 
and Dr. Sayeedullah. 

Nawab Sir Amin Yar Jung 
Bahadur belongs to Hyederabad. 
Besides a large number of arti¬ 

25 


cles that have appeared from 
time to time in the Islamic Cul¬ 
ture of Hyderabad, he has writ¬ 
ten a book entitled Philosophy of 
Fakirs. Maulana Abdul Majid 
Daryabadi was born in 1892 at 
Daryabad in the district of Bara 
Banki (U.P.). He received his 
education at Canning College, 
Lucknow, M.A.O. College, Ali¬ 
garh, and finally at St. Stephens 
College, Delhi. Maulana Abdul 
Majid has contributed a large 
number of articles on philosophi¬ 
cal subjects both in English and 
Urdu to Indian as well as foreign 
journals. His major philosophi¬ 
cal works, all in Urdu, are: (1) 
Fa^safa-e-Jazabat (Philosophy of 
Emotions); (2) Malsafa-e-Ijtima 
(Group Psychology); (3) Muba- 
di-e-Falsafa (An Introduction to 
Phi^osonhy). He has also tran¬ 
slated the Dialogues of Berkeley. 
As the titles of his works show 
Maulana Majid is chiefly inter¬ 
ested in Psychology and Philo¬ 
sophy of Religion. Moulvi Abdul 
Bari, born in 1890, in Kursi 
(Oudh, U.P.), was educated at 
Nadva (Lucknow). After the 
completion of his studies he was 
appointed to the post of a Lec¬ 
turer and then of a Reader in 
the Department of Philosophy in 
the Osmania University. For a 
time he also officiated as Pro¬ 
fessor in place of Dr. Khalifa 
Abdul Hakeem. Moulvi Abdul 
Bari has translated into Urdu a 
large number of philosophical 
works, most of which have been 
published by the Compilation 
and Translation Bureau of Osma¬ 
nia University. Of his origi¬ 
nal works Berkeley Aur Uska 
Falsafa (Berkeley and his philo¬ 
sophy) —is an important publica¬ 
tion. Besides, he has written a 
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number of articles on philosophi¬ 
cal problems, some of which 
have been published in the 
Moarif of Azamgarh. Moulvi 
Abdul Bari holds that philoso¬ 
phy fai^s to give us the know¬ 
ledge of ultimate reality, and 
that religion alone can do it. Dr. 
Sayeedullah’s birth place is 
Amritsar in the Punjab. He took 
his M.A. degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Allahabad in 1918, and 
then proceeded to Europe for 
higher studies. After taking his 
Ph.D. from Germany he got the 
D.^c. degree from the University 
of London. He is the most high¬ 
ly quahfied Indian in Experi¬ 
mental Psychology. 

To the younger generation of 
thinkers belong Mr. Humayun 
Kabir, Dr. Mir Waliuddin, Pro¬ 
fessor M. As’am, Mr. M. Umarud- 
din, Dr. M. M. Ahmad, Mr. K. A. 
Harnid, Dr. Burhan Ahmad Fa- 
rooqi, Mr. M. M. Zahooruddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Ali Mehdi and Dr. 
Ishrat Husain. 

Mr. Humayun Kabir, born in 
1906, receivGvd his university 
education at Calcutta and Ox¬ 
ford. He had a brhhant acade¬ 
mic career in both these uni¬ 
versities. He was a State-scholar 
at Oxford and secured first 
class in Honours School of Phi¬ 
losophy, Economics and Politics. 
Till recently he was holding a 
Lectureship in Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, a post which he has 
now resigned.’ He is well-known 
for his activities in Indian Poli¬ 
tics, besides his literary achieve¬ 
ments in philosophy and poetry. 
His major philosophical works 
are: (1) Immanuel Kant, (2) 
Poetrv, Monads and Society 


(Sir John Stanley lectures of 
Madras University, (3) First 
English Translation of Kan’t 
“Uber Philosophic Uberhaupt.” 

Mr. Humayun Kabir holds 
that from the point of view of 
our apprehension alone, there 
is no way of distinguishing bet¬ 
ween images and objects. Both 
have existence of a type and 
both are presented to our con¬ 
sciousness. But by existence 
we do not mean the type of 
existence which images have, 
i.e., we in some way distinguish 
between images which we re¬ 
gard subjective, and objects 
which we regard as existent. 
Now, even images must have 
certain spatio-temporal as well 
as qualitative characteristics 
which cannot be denied with¬ 
out also denying their being. 
These are determined by the 
mathematical categories which, 
as constitutive of all perception, 
cannot therefore distinguish 
between the subjective and the 
objective. Yet this distinction 
is fundamental to experience. 
Hence, we distinguish between 
images and objects by the 
employment oi the scientific 
categories. In other words we 
distinguish between the real 
and the unreal, not through any 
intrinsic differences in their 
character, but through their 
relations to one another. Where 
different apprehensions cohere 
with one another, we regard 
our experience as objective. 
Where such coherence is lack¬ 
ing, the experience is regarded 
as subjective or unreal. Express¬ 
ing it in still another way, it 
may be said that imagination is 
involved in all knowledge, but 


* He is at present Educational Adviser In the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India. 
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this does not make all imagina¬ 
tion knowledge. Thus Scienti¬ 
fic Categories are not, and can¬ 
not be, constitutive of percep¬ 
tions. They determine the rela¬ 
tions of the apprehensions to 
one another and must therefore 
presuppose the apprehensions 
themselves. This does not mean 
that the imagination is entirely 
arbitrary in its operations. It 
never is, for the human imagi¬ 
nation does not range in vacuo, 

is conditioned by past know¬ 
ledge and is anticipatory of 
future experience. Every ex¬ 
perience is what it is against 
the background of a larger ex¬ 
perience. Since human experi¬ 
ence is conditioned by space 
and time, this larger whole is, 
however, never given to us 
an object of experience. Hence, 
even the experience of the 
particular is comprehensible 
only by imaginatively filling up 
the details of this totality. And 
yet, in spite of the dependence 
of knowledge on imagination 
and of imagination on know¬ 
ledge, knowing and imagining 
remain distinct. 

In his theory of ontology Mr. 
Humayun Kabir objects to the 
Kantian reference of necessity 
to the phenomenal and the free¬ 
dom to the noumenal character 
of things, for even the pheno¬ 
menal is just as unintelligible 
without freedom as the nou¬ 
menal is without necessity. The 
only way out is to recognise the 
difference between them as one 
of degree. That is phenomenal 
in which the aspect of freedom 
is negligible, while the nou¬ 
menal is that in which causality 
is not the most important 
element. 


In this aesthetics Mr. Huma¬ 
yun Kabir is opposed to both 
Platonic and Aristotalian theo¬ 
ries of art. The purpose of art 
is neither pleasure nor moral 
or social reform. Nor indeed is 
it emotional relief through imi¬ 
tation. The function of art is 
to see the uniqueness of things 
and give them a permanent 
form. Everything unique in ex¬ 
perience made permanent by 
art is a monad. The monadistic 
aspect of art is a function of 
social origin, and social organi¬ 
sation is based on communica¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Mir Waliuddin belongs to 
Hyderabad State. He graduated 
from the Osmania University, 
took his M.A. degree in Philo¬ 
sophy from the Aligarh Muslim 
University and Doctorate from 
the University of London. He 
is now Professor and Head of 
the Department of Philosophy 
in the Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. He has translated 
a number of books; and besides 
a number of articles, he has 
produced several major works 
on Sufism and Muslim Philo¬ 
sophy. His metaphysical posi¬ 
tion is akin to that of Ibn Arabi. 
The titles of his works are: 

(1) Quran Aur Sirat-sazi (The 
Quran and Character-building), 

(2) Quran Ka Falsafa-e- Mazhab 
(The Religious Philosophy of 
the Quran, (3) Mussalman Ki 
Zindagi Aur Iqbal (The Life of 
a Muslim and Iqbal), (4) Quran 
Aur Tasawwuf (The Quran 
and Mysticism), and (5) Qunu- 
tiyyat (Pessimism). 

Professor M. Aslam, Head of 
the Department of Philosophy, 
Government College, Lahore, 
took his B.A. degree from tho 
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Aligarh Muslim University; his 
Master’s degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of the Punjab and his 
B.A. Honours degree from Cam- 
brifdge University. He is doing 
research work in Psychology 
and is interested in Religious 
Philosophy. He was Secretary 
of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress from 1943 to 1946. 

Mr. M. Umaruddin, born in 
Ferozpur District of the Punjab, 
received his University educa¬ 
tion at the Aligarh Muslim 
University from where he took 
his M. A. and B.T. degrees. He 
is also M.A. in Arabic and M.A. 
in Persian from the University 
of Calcutta. For sometime he 
was Assistant Principal of the 
Anglo-Arabic College, Delhi, 
but at present he is Reader in 
Philosophy in the Aligarh Mus¬ 
lim University. Mr. Umaruddin 
has been for years together 
working on Muslim Philosophy, 
and Imam Ghazali is the main 
subject of his research-work. 
Besides several articles that he 
has contributed on Muslim Phi¬ 
losophy. a book of his entitled 
Some Fundamental Aspects of 
Ghazali’s Thought has been 
recently published.—A major 
work of Mr. Umaruddin on Gha 
zali’s ethical philosophy is ready 
for publication. 

Dr. M. M. Ahmad who is 
at the time of writing 
on leave from the Aligarh 
Muslim University, and is a 
Major in the Army Educa¬ 
tion Directorate, has been 
working on mysticism, and 
Philosophy of Religion is his 
main subject of interest. Dr. 
Ahmad’s dissertation on mystic 
experience which he presented 


for his Doctorate in Germany, 
is awaiting publication. 

Mr. K. A. Hamid of Govern¬ 
ment College, Lahore, is work¬ 
ing on Muslim Philosophy. 
He has produced a number 
of articles on Iqbal’s Philosophy. 
Besides, he has written two 
books on Logic and one on Ibne 
Miskway’s A1 Fauzal-Asghar. 

Dr. Burham Ahmed, Director 
of Islamic Research in the Isla- 
mia College, Lahore, has pro¬ 
duced a book entitled Al-Mujad- 
did’s Conception of Tauheed. 
which was his thesis for Ph.D. at 
Aligarh. It is an elaborate expo¬ 
sition of Mujadid Allif Sani 
Sheikh Ahmad Sarhindi’s Con¬ 
ception of Divine Unity along 
with a brief survey of Ibn 
Arabi’s view on the subject of 
‘Tauheed’. 

Mr. M. M. Zahooruddin, Prin¬ 
cipal, Bahauddin College, 
Junagadh, has written two 
books. Mystical Tendencies in 
Islam and Dedutive and induc¬ 
tive Logic. 

Mr. Ali Mehdi, a lecturer 
in Allahabad University 
has published a brochure 
on Freedom of the Will, and a 
bigger work on his Muslim Phi¬ 
losophy, is awaiting publica¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Ishrat Husain has pub¬ 
lished his dissertation. Meta¬ 
physics of Iqbal, which he pre¬ 
sented for his Doctorate at the 
Aligarh Muslim University. 

Of the group of translators 
mention is made first of the 
name of Dr. Zakir Husain 
of Jama-e-Millia not only 
because he has translated 
into Urdu the Republic of 
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Plato and has published a num¬ 
ber of valuable papers on vari¬ 
ous subjects, but also because 
he has given us a system on 
Educational Philosophy. His 
practical experience together 
with his vast knowleidge of phi¬ 
losophy, economics, sociology 
and education, entitles him to 
almost the first place among 
Indian educationists. The Jama- 
e-Millia, Delhi, owes its present 
status entirely to his untiring 
patience and selfless labour. Dr. 
Syed Abid Husain of Jama-e- 
Millia is another distinguished 
scholar who has translated into 
Urdu the Critique of Pure 
Reason of Kant, the Dialogues 
of Plato and Foust of Goethe. 
He has also written a good deal 
on Iqbal’s philosophy. The 
translation of Kan’t Critique of 
Pure Reason is of immense help 
to the Urdu-knowing students 
of epistemology, metaphysics 
and philosophy of religion. 
Besides Dr. Khalifa Abdul Ha¬ 
kim, Maulvi Abdul Bari, Mau- 
lana Abdul Majid Daryabadi 
and Dr. Mir Waliuddin whose 
names have already been men¬ 
tioned, Moulvi Abdulla Ahmadi, 
Moulvi Mirza Mohd. Hadi, Dr. 
Syed Wahiuddin, Moulvi Mohd. 
Abdul Qadir, Moulvi Ehsan Ah¬ 
mad , Moulvi Mutazad Wali-ur- 
Rahman, Moulvi Syed Hyder 
Hussain and Nawab Mashooque 
Yar Jung Bahadur have trans¬ 


lated into Urdu a large number 
of important philosophical 
works which have been publish¬ 
ed by the Compilation and 
Translation Bureau of Osmania 
University, Hyderabad. The 
total number of translations 
produced by this band of work¬ 
ers exceeds sixty. 

The above is a brief account 
of what the Mussalmans of India 
have contributed to recent phi¬ 
losophical thought. For lack of 
space no mention has been made 
of the young scholars who are 
engaged in research-work in 
different centres of learning. 
The total output of philosophi¬ 
cal literature, particularly dur¬ 
ing the last decade, has been 
considerable, and it augurs well 
for the future. Nevertheless, 
Islam can hope to see its old 
glory in the realm of scientific 
and philosophical thought only 
if the government, the ruling 
princes and other wealthy 
Muslims take a keen interest 
in establishing scholarships, aca¬ 
demies, seminaries and libraries 
for the advancement of know¬ 
ledge. In the past Muslim 
thought reached its height only 
when the state and the nobility 
encouraged learning. Scholars 
are not wanting. Only the con¬ 
ditions for peaceful research- 
work are absent and these 
require funds. 



CONTRIBUTION TO 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 

BOTANY AND AGRICULTURE 

By 

M. Sayeeduddin, 

/>’. Sr.. M. A. (ICilin ). F. R. M. S.. F. F. Sr.. F. L. S. 


L Introduction 

An apology is needed to those 
botanists whose works could not 
be included in this article for 
lack of information and the short 
time at the disposal of the writer. 

This article has been prepared 
on the style followed in 'The 
Progress of Science in India dur¬ 
ing the past twenty-five years” 

(1938). 

It will be noticed in the fol¬ 
lowing pages that the Muslim 
botanists have to my knowledge 
altogether ignored the Lichens, 
Bryophytes, Pteridophytes and 
Gymnosperms, both living and 
fossil. Plant Ecology has been 
touched upon by the way, and 
not as a special subject. 

I strongly hope that this first 
attempt at the compilation of 
the researches of the Muslim 
botanists in India will receive 


the appreciation and encourage¬ 
ment of all concerned. 

II. Morphology 

(a) Anatomy 

Chowdhury^ has studied the 
wood-anatomy of a number of 
trees, including about half a 
dozen fossil dicotyledons. He 
has also worked on the identifica¬ 
tion, naturally on the basis of 
anatomical characters, of import¬ 
ant Indian sleeper woods and the 
commercial timbers of the Pun¬ 
jab and Burma. Besides these he 
has published a series of articles 
on the identification of timbers 
used for various purposes, for 
example, Motor Lorry Bodies, 
Gun and Rifle parts. Camp fur¬ 
niture etc. 

Sayeeduddin- has worked on 
the systematic anatomy of some 
of the common Indian plants, 
particularly herbs. 


iChowdhaiy. K.A.. Jour. For. (U.S.A.) XXIX. 5. 1931; Ann. Bot. 1. CXCIX. 1936 
Rec. Geol. Sur. Ind. 73, 1938; Proc. Ind. Sc. Cong., pt. Ill, 1939; For. Bull. (Govt. Ind.), 
77.1932; 84, 1934; Curr. Sc., 10, 3, 1941; Ind. For. Leaflet, 21, 1942^ 1944; 25, 1942; 37. 
1943 ; 51, 1943; Ind. For. Rec., 3, 6, 1945. 

* Sayeeduddin, M., Jour. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc, XLI, 1 & 2, 1939; XLI, 3 & 4, 1940; 
XLH 2 3 & 4. 1941; XLIII, 2, 3, 1942; XLIV, 2, 1943. Curr. Sc., VIII. 7. 1939; Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sc„ X & 4, 1940. 
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Hedayetullah'^ has contributed 
to the wood-anatomy of the 
Meliaceae and Rutaceae occur¬ 
ring in Bengal. 

(b) Embryology 

Reayat Khan^ has contributed 
to the Embryology of Ephedra 
joliata, Jussiena repens, Fouqui- 
eria and Vogelia indica. 

Basheer Ahmed Khan'' in col¬ 
laboration with Thirumalachar 
worked out the megasporogene- 
sis and endosperm formation in 
Eriodendron anfractuosnm, 

(c) Cytology and Genetics. 

Hedayetullah® investigated 
the structure and division of the 
somatic chromosomes in Narcis¬ 
sus, and worked on the genetics 
and cytology of Oenothera ru- 
bricalya X O. eriensis, on the 
meiosis in O. missouriensis, be¬ 
sides a number of investigations 
on vernalization of rice, and the 
effect of colchicine treatment on 
rice. He has also made a cytolo¬ 
gic al study of the behaviour of 
nucleoli in the pollen mother 
cells of three varieties of rice 
including the parent plants and 
their hybrids. As a result of his 
researches on rice he has been 
able to bring out not less than 
forty improved strain of higher 
yield, better quality and early 
ripening habit by selection, hy¬ 
bridization and introduction. 


Most of these have already pro¬ 
ved their superiority over the 
existing varieties. 

(d) Teratology 

Very little work has been 
done in this line. Hedayetullah^ 
has described some abnormal 
spikelets in rice. Sayeeduddin^ 
has recorded abnormal fruits, 
showing viviparous germination 
in Coccinia indica and internal 
proliferation in Carica papaya. 
He has also noted abnormalities 
in the flowers of Melia Azeder- 
ach, Elettaria Cardamomum and 
Musa sapientum. 

III. Physiology 

Rafique*^ has studied the onto¬ 
genetic drift of respiration in 
apples. In the course of this 
rather tedious investigation he 
discovered a valuable method of 
determining the relative magni¬ 
tude of aerobic and anaerobic 
components of respiration of 
apples, respiring in very low 
concentration of oxygen. 

Razvi^® worked on the stoma- 
tal movement in Kleinia articu- 
lata, and also carried on some 
experiments on evaporation. 

IV. Systematic Botany 
(a) Algae 

Abdul Majeed^i has studied 
the fresh water green Algae, 
particularly the Diatoms of the 
Punjab, and has made a valua- 


»Hedayetullah, Khan Bahadur S. & Chakraborty. A. K. Jour. Dept. Sc.. Cal. Uni., 
I. 3 1941. 

*Curr. Sc.. 9, 323-324; Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc., 13. 357-375. J.I.B.S.. 21. 267-282. Proc. 

Nat. Acad. Sc., 9. 253-256. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 13. 360-368. 

»Khan. Basheer Ahmed and Thirumalachar. M. J., Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc.. XIV. 1941. 

0 Hedayetullah. Khan Bhadur S.. J.R.M.S.. LI.. 1931, J. Gen. Cam. XXVI. 2, 1932 

Proc. R. S. (Lond.). B. 113. 1933. Sc. & Cult.. VI, 11, 1941; Nat., Feb.. 1946. 

7 Hedayetullah. Khan Bahadur S., and Chakarvarty, A. K.. Sc. & Cult.. HI. 3. 1937; 

VI, 1941. . 

® Sayeeduddin. M.. Curr. Sc. Ill, 9, 1935; IV, 10, 1936. V, 4. 1936. 

®Rafigue, K. A., unpublished thesis on “Ontogenetic drift of respiration in apples". 
wRazvi, H. A., unpublished thesis on “Stomatal movement in some succulents with 
special reference to Kleinia articulata", 

“Abdul Majeed, M.. Fresh water Green Algae of the Punjab (Diatomeae), Pub, 
Uni. Punj., Lahore. Rev. Algoloiana. Paris. 1936. 
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ble contribution to our know¬ 
ledge. In an earlier contribution 
he has described a new species 
of Gomphonema from the Pun¬ 
jab, G. Ghoseii spinov. 

(b) Fungi 

Vaheeduddin^^ has worked on 
hybridization and segregation 
in crosses between Sphacelothe- 
ca sorghi and Sorosporium reiU 
ianum, and hybridization be¬ 
tween Sphacelotheca cruenta 
and Sorosporium reilianum. He 
has made observations and car¬ 
ried out experiments on the 
diseases of economic plants in 
Hyderabad (Dn.). He has in¬ 
vestigated a new phycologic 
race of Sphacelotheca sorghi 
and the patho-geneticity and ge¬ 
netics of some sorghum smuts. 

Lodhi^^ worked on the Indian 
slime-moulds collected by the 
late Mrs. Drake and published 
an illustrated book, a welcome 
contribution on a much-neglect¬ 
ed group. 

Abdul Hamid’^^ has described 
some Indian water moulds. 

Quraishi^"’ made a study of the 
fungal endophyte of some An- 
thoceros erectus. The endophyte 
was isolated and grown in cul¬ 
ture in various media under dif¬ 
ferent environmental conditions. 

(c) Angiosperms 

Sayeeduddin^^ has made a 
number of valuable contribu¬ 
tions on the flowering plants of 


the Hyderabad State about 
which nothing much was known 
until recently. In collaboration 
with his colleagues he made a 
comparative study of the struc¬ 
ture of pollen grains in some 
families. 

Basheer Ahmed Khan^’’^ in 
collaboration with two others 
has recorded some of the com¬ 
mon flowering plants of Nandi 
hills, Mysore. 

V. Applied Botany 

(a) Agricultural Botany 

Reference has already been 
made to the valuable contribu¬ 
tions of Hedayetullah on the 
improvement of the rice which 
has been his main work. He is 
also working on the improve¬ 
ment of wheat and fruits. Va- 
heeduddin has worked on plant 
diseases in Hyderabad (Dn.), 
and Razvi is working on the 
physiology of castor and its im¬ 
provement. 

(b) Horticulture 

Hedayetullah has collected a 
fairly large number of choicest 
mango and litchi plants, and has 
established the best of them in 
the Horticultural Research Sta¬ 
tion, Krishnagar. He has also 
selected excellent varieties of 
pomeloes and seedless kagzi le¬ 
mons and established them in 
the garden at Dacca, Bankura 
and Suri. Sayeeduddin has been 
able to grow some important 


“ VaheeditJdin. Syed. unpublished thesis for the M.Sc. Degree. Univ. Minnesota 
1935. Phytopathology, 26, 111, 1936, Proc. Minnesota Acad. Sc., 4, 1937. Phytopathology* 
28. 1938, Univ. Minnesota Agri. Exp. Station Tech. Bull. 154, 1942. ’ 

“Lodhi, Sher Ahmed, Punj. Univ. Pub., 1934., 

«Abdul Hamid, Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., XV, 1942. 
isQuraishi, A. R., Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., XIII, 1941. 

MSyeeduddin, M., J.A.S.B., Sc., I. 1935, 1; J.R.A.S.B.. Sc.. U. 1936. 1: J.B.N.H.S.. XL 
2 , 1938; Ibid. XLII, 4. 1941. Sayeeduddin, Salam & Suxena, Res. Jour. Oc. Univ., X, 1942*. 

”Khan, Basheer Ahmed. Thirumalachar. M. J. & Swamy, B.G.L.. Jour. Mys. Univ 

im. .. 7 
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economic plants which are not to 
be found anywhere else in Hy¬ 
derabad, in the Botanical Gar¬ 
den, Osmania University. Lit- 
chi, Roseapple, Camphor, Vanil¬ 
la, and Cinchona are some of 
them. He has also introduced 
India Rubber tree, Cananga 
odorata, Bixa Orellana (Arnatto 
dye plant) and several useful 
shrubs and perennial herbs in 
the garden. 

(c) Forest Botany 

The important researches of 
Chowdhury on the identification 
and anatomy of the Indian tim¬ 
bers have already been referred 
to. In a series of papers he has 
described the timbers suitable 
for various purposes. 

(d) Medicinal Plants 

Perhaps the only work worth 
mentioning is that of Nawazish 
Ali Qazilbash. He has done 


very useful and valuable work 
on the medicinal plants of the 
North West Frontier Province 
and Afganistan, particularly on 
Artemisia and Ephedra, It was 
due to his investigation that the 
importance of the Kurrum Ar¬ 
temisia was made known in 
1926, and subsequently a per¬ 
manent source of income was 
definitely established for the 
Kurrum valley. He collected 
Ephedra growing at high alti¬ 
tudes from Baluchistan, and 
chemical examination revealed 
that it contained a very high 
percentage of Ephedrine. The 
first commercial collection of 
Ephedra was made in 1929 under 
his supervision for Messrs. T. & 
H. Smith. 

The name of Mohideen She¬ 
riff should find a prominent 
place in medicine. Hence no 
reference is made to his re¬ 
search on Indian drug here. 


CHEMISTRY 

By 

Prof. M. Haider Khan, 

M. A. {Cantab), B. Sc. (Land.) 


The simple culture of the 
Arab Muslims was stimulated 
into a vigorous spirit of research 
and enquiry, when it came into 
contact with the classical learn¬ 
ing of the Greeks. This spirit 
was nurtured and developed 
under the magnificent rule of 
the Abbasside Caliphs of Bagh¬ 
dad (8th to 13th century a.d.) . 
During this period all available 
Greek books were translated 
into Arabic and the knowledge 


so gained was incorporated in 
Islamic higher education and 
imparted to the highest class of 
learned men. This produced a 
number of leaders of medicine, 
astronomy, mathematics and 
other Physical sciences. Many 
eminent scholars instituted 
schools and laboratories under 
local chiefs and religious foun¬ 
dations. This stream of know¬ 
ledge spread westwards through 
Syria, Egypt, Algeirs, Morocco 
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to Spain, and numerous foci of 
learning and research were 
started throughout this area. 
In Spain it once more came into 
contact with western culture 
and numerous scholars visited 
the learned men of Spain to 
acquire not only the specific 
knowledge obtained, but also 
the spirit of fundamental enqui¬ 
ry which was the root cause of 
Muslim progress. These scholars 
translated the Arabic versions 
of the classical tracts into their 
respective languages, and thus 
Greek learning was taken to 
western Europe through the 
Arab scholars. In the field of 
Chemistry, which grew out of 
medical sciences, the first foun¬ 
dation was laid by Geber. The 
balance was introduced, nume¬ 
rous compounds for example, 
strong acids, gold and silver 
chlorides and Nitrates, salam- 
moniac and alcohol were pre¬ 
pared and described. The pro¬ 
cesses of distillation, filteration, 
sublimation were discovered, 
and a large number of chemical 
apparatus were designed, like 
water bath, sand bath, which 
are still in use. 

Unfortunately the funda¬ 
mentals of this science were not 
placed on a rational basis, and 
therefore by the fifteenth centu¬ 
ry the spirit of enquiry and 
experimentation was lost, and 
the highest achievement in 
learning was confined to ability 
in discussion and writing com¬ 
mentaries on classical works. 
The objective of science was no 
more the pursuit of knowledge, 
but was confined to search after 
Philosopher’s stone and elixir of 
life. To a layman the practice 
of chemistry became a part of 
Black Magic, and instead of ex¬ 


periments being conducted in 
the open, they degenerated into 
secret methods for the prepara¬ 
tion of gold from baser metals. 
When the Musalmans came to 
India they had already lost the 
scientific spirit and their con¬ 
tribution to Indian culture was 
in the domains of art and reli¬ 
gion. It was only in the second 
half of the nineteenth century 
that they turned towards west¬ 
ern education under the leader¬ 
ship of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
and other leaders of Aligarh 
School. It is therefore obvious 
that the Muslim contribution 
can never be of the same order 
as of the other communities 
who began western education a 
hundred years earlier. 

In the nineteenth century 
there were a few individual 
Muslim chemists in India, but 
there were neither any definite 
laboratories where they could 
work, nor conditions where 
their work could find apprecia¬ 
tion. The functions of the uni¬ 
versities and colleges were con¬ 
fined to the spread of know¬ 
ledge, and they paid little at¬ 
tention to original contributions, 
although several eminent scien¬ 
tists like Sir P. C. Roy and Sir 
J. C. Bose, had begun pioneer 
work in this field and establish¬ 
ed a world-wide reputation. The 
object of university education 
was re-oriented after the 
Calcutta University Commis¬ 
sion’s report (1917) and re¬ 
search was made a fundamental 
Dart of training for students of 
the universities. From the 
Muslim point of view two main 
institutions which took up this 
work were the universities of 
Aligarh and Hyderabad (Dec- 
can) . Continued and systematic 
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efforts can only be expected 
from these two foci of learning, 
although individual chemists of 
very great eminence have been 
working during the last thirty 
years at various government 
and other institutions. 

The idea of research was first 
started in the year 1905, when a 
school of science was inaugura¬ 
ted at Aligarh to commemorate 
the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales to the institution, but no 
practical steps were taken to 
give concrete shape to the idea 
until the year 1930. During this 
year Dr. R. F. Hunter was spe¬ 
cially appointed to start a school 
of research, and he began 
to work on Benzthiazole series 
of compounds in synthetic 
organic chemistry. Numerous 
new compounds were prepared 
and about twenty papers were 
published. Fresh light was 
thrown on electronic theory of 
valancy as applied to Organic 
Chemistry. The chief persons 
produced by this school are Drs 
Omar Farooq, Wali, Zafruddin, 
Chiragh Hasan, Khalidi, Wahidy 
and R. Siddiqi. On the return 
of Dr. Hunter to England Dr. 
Omar Farooq took charge of this 
work, but conditions produced 
by world war were unfavour¬ 
able for the continuance of this 
work, although he had gained 
the necessary knowledge by a 
further period of training in the 
Imperial Institute of Science in 
London, and instead of funda¬ 
mental organic research this 
school turned to research in 
indigenous plant material, a pro¬ 
ject which was under the joint 
research of Drs. Farooq and 
Aziz. Work on these lines is 
progressing at present. 


The other Muslim School of 
Hyderabad (Deccan) has also 
been flourishing during the same 
period, but this school has not 
been confined to one branch 
only. Dr. Muzaffaruddin Qu- 
reshy started as a Physical 
Chemist, but went over to the 
solution of industrial problems 
in the state. His contributions 
were regarded so valuable that 
he was permanently taken in 
the industries department as the 
director. He has built up a 
special technical laboratory 
which continues to do very 
useful work. Dr. Syed Hasan 
who is a pupil of Partington, has 
been working on inorganic 
basic research. He went over to 
the administrative side for a 
number of years and this section 
did not flourish as much as it 
.should have done. Dr. N. A. 
Tahir is conducting a school of 
Organic basic research. The 
class of compounds which he 
has been investigating are 
saturated and unsaturated hy¬ 
drocarbons and their substitu¬ 
tion products. Thus we have in 
Osmania University three strong 
schools of research flourishing 
under eminent scholars, and it 
is hoped that as time goes on 
these will develop, further into 
definite schools of thought. 

As already noted there are no 
other definite schools where con¬ 
tinuity of efforts can be expect¬ 
ed, and it would not be of much 
value to describe the work of 
individual scientists at isolated 
places. It is, therefore, proposed 
that the Muslim contribution be 
assessed by work in the different 
branches of the subject. 

BASIC RESEARCH IN 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

The field of synthetic organic 
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chemistry has attracted a very 
large number of workers, chiefly 
because the number of predict¬ 
able new compounds is very 
large, and the chances of getting 
positive results in any piece of 
research are better than in any 
other field. There is the further 
attraction of the preparation of 
some new compounds containing 
important Therapeutic pro¬ 
perties. The subject is also 
linked up with the study of 
Plastics as Polymerization of 
many homologous compounds 
leads to the preparation of many 
useful resinous materials. Larg¬ 
est amount of work in the field 
of synthetic chemistry has been 
done by Dr. Qudrat-i-Khuda of 
Presidency College, Calcutta, 
who has prepared a very large 
number of new compounds. Dr. 
Qudrat-i-Khuda’s first work was 
on the synthesis of some dyes, 
but he very soon went over to 
basic research and took up the 
investigation of strainless mono- 
cyclic rings. His work on the 
multiplanar configuration of 
cyclo-hexane was of great value 
and modified the structural ideas 
prevalent at that time, including 
those of Bayer's strain theory. 
He studied from the same point 
of view acid esters of camphoric 
acid, and the formation of 
heterocyclic rings. 

As a secondary line he took 
up the investigation of Nim oil, 
and the investigation of active 
principles of numerous drugs. 
In both these directions his 
work is being continued through 
his pupils. Others who have 
worked in the same field with 
considerable success are Drs. S. 
Siddiqi, R. Siddiqi, Omar Fa- 
rooq, M. A. Wall, Chiragh 
Hasan, Zafruddin, Khalidi, Wa- 
hidy and N. A. Tahir. 


Dr. Farooq worked on deri¬ 
vatives of Benzthiazole series, 
but later on began a series of re¬ 
searches on Ketene condensa¬ 
tion products. The latter work, 
however, could not be continued 
owing to the war conditions. 
Dr. Wall used the Friedel and 
Crafts reaction for obtaining a 
number of new compounds. Dr. 
Chiragh Hasan replaced sulphur 
by selenium, and studied the 
Physiological properties of the 
Selenium substitution products. 

CHEMISTRY OF PLANT 

PRODUCTS 

This has been a fascinating 
subject but is fraught with great 
difficulties. Drs. S. Siddiqi and 
R. Siddiqi have done a great 
deal of work in this field. They 
began with products of Nim tree 
and mango tree. Later on they 
succeeded in preparing a series 
of alkaloids from serpentina and 
Antidysenterica, and named 
them after the late Hakim 
Ajmal Khan of Delhi. These 
were found to be of great medi¬ 
cinal value and have found 
practical application in the 
treatment of epilepsy and 
similar diseases. The work on 
nim oil led to the determination 
of principle constituent of this 
material, and a bitter principle 
was isolated. Dr. S. Siddiqi 
spent a lot of time on extract of 
Bhilanwa, and eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in preparing a hard 
black enamel. This material 
has a very promising future in 
the technical field, and its suc¬ 
cess has led Dr. Siddiqi to spec- 
cialize in the preparation of 
Plastics from vegetable origin. 

Dr. Farooq and Aziz also took 
up this line of work and took 
the work on nim oil a stage 
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further. They succeeded in 
preparing an insecticide as well 
as an illuminating oil from the 
commercial product. These 
chemists took up the following 
other plants: Katila, Farid bel, 
Satre farsi, Tulsi, Tobacco waste 
and Amaltas. A number of 
substances have been isolated. 
Dr. Zafruddin has worked on 
the alkaloids of chakso and in 
general has succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing the active principles of a 
number of plants used in unani 
medicine. Dr. K. Habib Hasan 
has made many valuable contri¬ 
butions to the knowledge of 
plant chemistry. His earlier 
work was on the chemistry of 
enzymes of mahowa plant and 
was followed by evaluation of 
tanning materials. Later on he 
undertook the medicinal prin¬ 
ciples of a number of local drugs 
and cleared the constitution of 
some of them by synthetic 
methods. He is now working 
on sulphonamide compounds 
which have found very great 
application in modern medicine. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

This is a new field and has 
attracted fewer workers, the 
most eminent of whom is Dr. 
Bashir Ahmad of Planning De¬ 
partment, Government of india. 
He has published no less than 
100 papers on the subject, and 
his work on vitamins is referred 
to in all journals of the learned 
Societies. Carotine has been 
recognized as a source of 
vitamin B in the Physiological 
processes occuring in animals. 
Dr. Bashir Ahmad has investi¬ 
gated this reaction exhaustively, 
and his work is of the greatest 
importance on the subject. To 
give practical shape he investi¬ 
gated the dietary of a number of 


typical families and institutions 
and the conclusions arrived at 
will have considerable effect on 
the future dietetics in this coun¬ 
try. The commonest source of 
vitamins is shark liver oil. As 
India is a vast continent and sea 
animals are not available to the 
same extent, Dr. Bashir Ahmad 
has investigated fresh water 
fishes from the same point of 
view and has arrived at valuable 
results. He has also investigat¬ 
ed the digestibility of common 
fats and oils. A very large 
amount of work has been done 
on yeast and yeast products and 
their nutritive significance. It 
is hoped that under his guidance 
his school of dietetics research 
would be started in India, which 
would succeed in producing 
highly nutritive and complete 
food from cheap local food 
material. 

PLASTICS 

This subject is of increasing 
importance. Natural resinous 
material can never be sufficient 
to supply the world demand, 
and more and more workers are 
taking up the manufacture of 
similar products from polyme¬ 
rization of simple organic com¬ 
pounds or from building up 
substances of very large mole¬ 
cular weight and rubber like 
composition. 

Reference has already been 
made to the work of Dr. S. Sid- 
diqi in this field. Amongst 
other workers is Dr. Karimullah 
of the Board of Industrial and 
Scientific Research, who has 
patented many methods of 
manufacturing several products 
from vegetable origin. This field 
is a very wide one but progress 
will be slow until manufactur¬ 
ing persons are available for ex- 
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ploiting the results of experi¬ 
mental research. Dr. Hamid’s 
ambition is to start a technical 
school for conducting basic re¬ 
search to be translated into 
practical results. If this is suc¬ 
cessful it would mean not only 
the re-orientation of the teach¬ 
ing of chemistry but a very 
valuable contribution to the 
economic rehabilitation of the 
community. It is felt that the 
attention of the leaders of the 
community should be drawn to 
Dr. Hamid’s ideas. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

The Pioneer Muslim worker 
was one Dr. Khuda Dad Khan 
of Dehra Dun, who started a 
factory for the manufacture of 
Thymol. This was not a com¬ 
mercial success, because of the 
faulty economic planning. Dur¬ 
ing these days the one success¬ 
ful concern owned by a Muslim 
is the Cipla factory of Bombay 
run by Dr. K. A. Hamid. Dr 
Hamid began his work on in¬ 
organic chemistry, but was at¬ 
tracted to Pharmaceutical work 
because he realized the impor¬ 
tance of the development of 
chemical Industry in India. He 
began the Cipla factory in 1937. 
and has established his position 
as one of the leading manufac¬ 
turing chemists of the country. 
The products of Cipla labora¬ 
tories are appreciated by 
medical practitioners all over 
India. The noted products of 
this work are proteolysed liver- 
extract, emetine, coramine, acri- 
flavin, D.D.T., Chloramine T 
amongst many others. Dr. M. 
Q. Doja of Patna University has 
carried on valuable work in this 
field. He synthetically investi¬ 
gated the chemistry of Photo¬ 
graphic sensitisers. Many new 


and valuable sensitisers synthe¬ 
sized and examined under the 
trade name of 'SENSITIN’, 
powerful green sensitisers, use¬ 
ful for the manufacture of 
ortho-chromatic plates have 
been obtained. Successful 
methods for the production of 
industrial sensitisers from the 
materials available in the coun¬ 
try have been evolved. Dr. 
Aziz of Aligarh University suc¬ 
cessfully hydrogenated a num¬ 
ber of oils into hard fats and he 
worked on the preparation of 
hydrogenated coconut oil and 
vegetable ghee for some years 
(1917). The lack of Muslim- 
owned concerns is responsible 
for non-utilization of this branch 
of chemistry. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

Fundamental research has 
been done by Dr. Muzaffaruddin 
Qureshy. The late Dr. Mansuri 
and Dr. S. D. Muzafar have 
worked on structure of alloys as 
determined by Phase-rule 
considerations. Dr. Niaz Ahmad 
o\mlved a process for the 
examination of metals by X-ray 
and reilcclod Polarized light. 
These works are of considerable 
technical importance, but have 
failed to produce sufficient appli- 
^•ation for lack of development 
of Muslim-owned industries. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

This field has not attracted 
many workers. Dr. Syed Hasan 
has contributed a number of 
papers on per-oxides, and Dr. 
Abdul Aziz of Aligarh has con¬ 
ducted a lot of research on the 
stability of the bicarbonates of 
alkaline earth metals. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Besides the chemists men¬ 
tioned under these various 
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headings, there are a number of 
scholars working on isolated 
fields. Messrs. Sanaullah and 
Mahmud Khan did a lot of 
chemical research in connection 
with archaeological depart¬ 
ment’s activities. Dr. K. Habib 
Hasan of Osmania University 
is working as agricultural 
chemist over and above his 
work as plant chemist as men¬ 
tioned above. Mr. Mahmood 
Hasan of Patna and Mr. Abrar 
Hussain of Delhi have been 
doing some useful work. Messrs. 
S. Shamim Ahmad and S. M. M. 
Mohammad of Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity are also actively engaged on 
basic research and have pub¬ 
lished some papers. A very 
brilliant Muslim chemist Dr. 
Husain Zaheer late of Lucknow 
University has not been given a 
place under any head as he has 
now taken over an administra¬ 
tive post in the Department of 
Education in Hyderabad State. 
He has done a great deal of 
work in synthetic chemistry, 
plant products and alkaloids but 
he had not yet chosen a definite 
line of work when he left 
Lucknow. It is felt that if he 
goes over to the research side 
once more, his contribution will 
be of very great value. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Science is neither national nor 
communal. Knowledge is free 
to all who seek for it, and from 


this point of view it may be 
argued that a note of a contribu¬ 
tion of the members of a parti¬ 
cular community is of no value. 
This is however, a fallacy. A 
body of persons who consider 
themselves as forming a distinct 
entity on account of cultural re¬ 
lationship amongst themselves, 
and the strength of religious be¬ 
lief which they hold and the 
common traditions which they 
uphold have a right to a separate 
existence to make their position 
felt not only in the political 
world but in the scientific world. 
Biological Society has one 
peculiarity as shown by its his¬ 
tory. It either tends to regene¬ 
rate itself or degenerate; it does 
not seem to stand still. Many 
species and genera have become 
extinct as they were not able to 
cope with changing conditions. 
Many nations have disappeared 
from the face of this earth, be¬ 
cause they did not give sufficient 
importance to the quest of 
knowledge and research. It is 
from this point of view that the 
spark of life, which is respon¬ 
sible for continued evolutionary 
activity of a community or 
society, should be kept alive and 
it is from this point of view that 
it is necessary, that encourage¬ 
ment should be given to Muslim 
workers in the field, so that they 
should be able to maintain the 
position of this organized body 
in this world. 


ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 

By 

Prof. Ziauddin Ansari, 

B. Sc., Hons. (Manch). 

(NOTE:— This being the first been possible to collect material 
attempt of its kind, it has not on an India-wide basis. The 
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writer of this article has only 
been able to deal with the scien¬ 
tific research in Engineering by 
Muslims in Hyderabad. Muslims 
outside Hyderabad may have 
done as much or more valuable 
work in this field but the writer 
could not contact them in the 
short time available.) 

The Pioneer in Engineering 
Science in Hyderabad is un¬ 
doubtedly Nawab Ali Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur, former Chief En¬ 
gineer and now Consulting Engi¬ 
neer to H.E.H. the Nizam's Gov¬ 
ernment. From his multifarious 
duties as the Administrator of 
the P.W.D. and the designer of 
all major Irrigation Works he 
managed to find time to evolve 
his wellknown formula for flood 
discharge from catchments of 
any size. 

The other formulae for flood 
discharge in use are those of 
Ryve's and Dicken’s. These pro¬ 
pose the discharge in cusecs to 
be taken as C M 2l3 and C M 3|4 
where M is catchment area in 
sq. miles and C is a numerical 
coefficient depending on the na¬ 
ture and size of the catchment, 
the value of C varying over a 
wide range 600 to 1600, being 
smaller for larger areas. The 
formulae are held to be valid for 
a limited range of areas upto 
about 200 sq. miles. Hence the 
need for a universal formula. 
The Nawab collected data for a 
large number of rivers flowing 
in different countries, and finally 
devised an ingenious formula in 
the form aM b-c log M. The 
value of a, b, c being 1700, .94 
and 1[14. The form of this for¬ 
mula is not an obvious one and 
does not suggest itself. It requir¬ 
ed laborious work, searching and 


researching, adjusting and read¬ 
justing. His formula conforms 
with all the data available in 
this regard, and may be safely 
applied to any catchment. 

The other figure looming large 
on this horizon is Mr. Syed Arif- 
uddin — retired Chief Engineer 
of H.E.H. the Nizam's Govern¬ 
ment. The following is a brief 
account of the fruits of his fer¬ 
tile brain: — 

1. An automatic rotating 
shulter to be fixed on tank 
wiers. The shulter falls when 
water rises to a predetermined 
height and rises when water 
level falls below a certain level 
for which the shulter is de¬ 
signed; both actions are auto¬ 
matic. The advantage of this 
shulter is that it has no counter¬ 
weight. It rises when the centre 
of pressure of water rises above 
the axis of rotation and it falls 
automatically by shifting the 
centre of pressure below the 
axis of rotation by a simple 
mechanism. It will be cheaper 
than any other gate. This is al¬ 
ready tested. 

2. An automatic gate which 
rises and falls vertically in 
which weight of water forms 
the counterweight at the time 
of raising it. This is done by 
filling tanks with water either 
opening a pipe by hand or auto¬ 
matically at the right moment. 

3. A multi bucket water lift 
which raises water utilising the 
weight of animals and men. All 
they have to do is to walk up a 
sloping platform which goes 
down and turns two wheels 
over which a chain of bucket 
hangs and thus the water is 
raised. A pair of animals 
can raise 4 to 5 times the 
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quantity of water raised by 
ordinary meats depending upon 
the weight of the animals. The 
mechanism can be adjusted to 
suit the lift and the weight of 
the animals, so that when the 
weight is more and the lift is 
less more water will be drawn 
and vice versa. 

4. A double bucket moat. 
The moat is worked by a pair 
of animals turning a wheel in 
alternative directions which in 
turn raises one bucket filled 
with water at a time when the 
other automatically goes down. 
The advantage of this moat is 
that it can raise 3 to 4 times the 
quantity of water raised in an 
ordinary moat by a pair of ani¬ 
mals and the mechanism can be 
adjusted to suit the lifts and the 
strength of the animals. 

5. A mechanism by which 
hand pumps are worked by the 
weight of men instead of by 
hand. By this mechanism men 
can work for longer period with¬ 
out getting tired and draw more 
water than by hand pumps. 

6. An improved portable 
mortar grinding mill. Small 
portable power grinding mills 
worked by Lister engines have 
proved very useful. But the cost 
is too high for small contractors 
to purchase them, specially 
when the work is small. There¬ 
fore, a portable mortar grinding 
mill has been designed and test¬ 
ed which can be worked by one 
or two bullocks depending upon 
the size and the quantity of 
mortar to be ground. 

7. In the Deccan suitable soil 
is not generally available for 
making good brick as made in 
Northern India. A process has 

26 


been formed, after considerable 
research and is actually tested, 
by which many kinds of unsuit¬ 
able gritty soils can be convert¬ 
ed with the help of some machi¬ 
nery into as good as alluvial 
soil and with slight modifica¬ 
tions in the preparation of the 
soil, we can even make bricks 
much stronger than those made 
nowadays from alluvial soils, 
if needed. 

8. As machinery cannot be 
had everywhere another pro¬ 
cess has been found by which 
suitable soil for bricks is obtain¬ 
ed by washing gritty soils in a 
particular manner and washed 
sand becomes the by-product 
so that good bricks as well as 
washed sand are obtained by 
the same process. 

9. To increase the strength 
of the lime it is customary to 
add a certain percentage of 
surki. Although, this increases 
the strength and makes it more 
hydraulic, the variation in 
strength is very large. To re¬ 
duce the variations and increase 
the strength very considerable 
research was carried out and a 
process has been found for mak¬ 
ing strong surki lime powder 
which when mixed with sand 
even without grinding in the 
usual proportions makes mortar 
3 to 4 times as strong as the 
ordinary hydraulic lime sand 
mortar and has much less vari¬ 
ation. It is considerably stronger 
than the ordinary surki lime 
mortar. 

In addition to the above men¬ 
tioned important original works 
his activities were carried in 
many other lines of original in¬ 
vestigation and research during 
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his career as an Engineer dur¬ 
ing the last 35 years. 

■Another Engineer who has a 
keen insight into this science 
and who has already made a 
place for himself in the sphere 
of scientific research is Mr. Kha- 
ja Azeemuddin, the Superinten¬ 
ding Engineer of the Reservoir 
Circle in Tungabhadra Project. 

The following is an account 
of his researches;— 

1. Soil mechanics in connec¬ 
tion with Earthern Dams. In¬ 
vestigated the problem of factor 
of safety against sliding in an 
embankment in relation to the 
coefficient of friction and cohe¬ 
sion. The Swedish method was 
followed and enlarged upon. 
Carried out experiments to de¬ 
termine these coefficients for 
consolidated earth. 

2. Determined the relation 
between permeability of the soil 
and water pressures. Proved 
that if the loss through perme¬ 
ability is capitalised it may 
amount to 10/r of the total cost 
of a project; established the 
need of impervious facing on 
upstream slope of earthen dams. 

3. Applied the principles of 
Least Work in determining the 


stresses in masonry dams, and 
thus devised a useful check on 
current practice. 

4. Carried out experiments 
on models for the purpose of 
finding the most suitable profile 
for spillway and the width of 
apron etc. His approach to these 
problems has been thoroughly 
scientific and fully supported by 
Laws of Dynamical similarity. 

5. His views regarding the 

“Economics of Canal Systems” 
are most original. From the 
simple fact that the loss in tran¬ 
sit per unit length along the 
canal is proportional to the dis¬ 
charge at that point and that 
one cusec reading x miles re¬ 
quires at the head sluice a dis¬ 
charge of cusecs, he 

establishes a formula for the 
allowance of seepage to be made 
for the commanded area bet¬ 
ween the canal and the stream 
in terms of what he styles as the 
Efficiency Index of the Project. 
The use of this simple formula 
enables Irrigation Engineers to 
solve the problem of the trans¬ 
mission efficiency of a canal and 
thereby pronounce judgement 
on conflicting claims of different 
territories. 


PHYSICS 


As in other departments of 
life, Indian Muslims suffered 
from a late start in Modern Phy¬ 
sics also. Aligarh and Hydera¬ 
bad were the only two places 
where physicists were being 
trained in Research. Hereunder 
we publi.sh resinne of work done. 
We, however, regret some of the 


eminent Muslim physicists have 
been left out. We would be most 
glad to include them in our next 
issue. 

1. AFZAL, MOHAMMED, 
M.Sc. (Pb.), Zamindar College, 
Gujarat. A note of his experi¬ 
ment done in the Irrigation Re- 
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search Institute, Lahore, was 
published in the “Proceedings 
of the Indian Academy of 
Sciences”, Vol. IX Section A, 
No. 4, in April, 1939 under the 
title, “A Note on Capillarity and 
Subsoil Water Table”. 

2. CHOUDHRY, ABDUL 
GHAFAR, M.Sc., University of 
Delhi, Delhi. He has published 
the following papers:— 

(1) A Note on a New Me¬ 
thod of Determining Refrac¬ 
tive Index by Microscope — 
Published in Science And 
Culture, Vol. 5, pp. 719-721. 

(2) A Note on a New Me¬ 
thod of Determination of “J” 
—Indian Journal of Physics, 
Vol. 14, Part 5, Oct., 40. 

(3) A Note on Energy and 
Wavelength Maxima in Fer¬ 
mi Dirac and Bose-Einstein 
Gas — Indian Journal of Phy¬ 
sics, Vol. 14, Part 5, Oct., 40. 

(4) The Relation of Gas 
Pressure to Radiation Pres¬ 
sure in a Bose-Einstein Gas — 
Proceedings of National Insti¬ 
tute of Science, India, Vol. 8, 
No. 1, pp. 89-92. 

(5) A Note on Transparency 
of Ground Glass — Science 
and Culture, Vol. 7, No. 2, 
Aug., 41, p. 118. 

(6) A Note on Exudation — 
Proceedings of 31st Indian 
Science Congress Abstracts, 
Part 3, page 12. 

(7) A Further Study in the 
Theory of Liquid State — ac¬ 
cepted for publication in Phil. 
Mag. 

3. CHOUDHRY, DR. RAFI 
MOHAMMED, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), Professor of Physics, 
Muslim University, Aligarh. He 


worked under Prof. Rutherford 
and Prof. Chadwick. He made 
original contributions to the 
understanding of the pheno¬ 
mena of the discharge of electri¬ 
city through gases, of ionisation 
of gases by atomic particles and 
of the behaviour of metals when 
bombarded with atomic projec¬ 
tiles. The work was published in 
the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of London and the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Cambridge Phi¬ 
losophical Society. A summary 
of this work has been incorpo¬ 
rated by Sir J. J. Thomson and 
G. P. Thomson in their book, 
“Conduction of Electricity 
through Gases”, Cambridge 
University Press, 3rd Edition 
Vol. 2. A number of papers on 
the work done by him at the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, has 
been published in the leading 
scientific journals in England 
and in India. He has devised a 
new thermionic triode valve, 
which has characteristics pos¬ 
sessed by none of the valves in 
the market today. This valve 
has a high amplification with a 
low impedance unlike the exist¬ 
ing valves which have high am¬ 
plification with a high impe¬ 
dance. At present he is collabo¬ 
rating with Prof. M. L. Oliphant, 
F.R.S., on some modern atomic 
problems at the University of 
Birmingham, where he holds a 
Nuffield Research. Fellowship. 

4. FAZLUDDIN, M.Sc., Gul- 
barga College, Gulbarga Dn. He 
is working on the Constitution 
of Dry Cells and Accumulators. 

5. HAQUE, DR. ABDUL, 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Lond.), Howrah 
College, Howrah; at present on 
deputation in England from the 
Government of Bengal to study 
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the industrial applications of X- 
rays, Electron Microscope and 
Electron Diffraction to Metallur¬ 
gical Research. 

During his stay at the Dacca 
University, he worked on the 
determination of structure ot 
crystals by X-rays. The refer¬ 
ences of the two joint papers 
published on this subject are:— 

(i) Structure of Aromatic 
Compounds, Part III. Benzo- 
phenone by K. Banerjee and 
A. Haque (Indian Journal of 
Physics, Vol. XII, Part II, 
April 1938). 

(ii) Space-group of Creati¬ 
nine by K. Bcnerjee and Abdul 
Haque (Indian Journal of 
Physics, Vol. XII, Part III, 
May, 1938). 

During his study at the Impe¬ 
rial College of Science and Tech¬ 
nology, London, he worked on 
Electron Diffraction. The refer¬ 
ence on this subject is the fol¬ 
lowing: 

A study of the Background in 
Electron-Diffraction Patterns by 
A. Haque (Proceedings of the 
Physical Society, Vol. 52, p. 777, 
1940). 

6. HAQUE, KHAN BAHA¬ 
DUR DR., M.A., D.Sc., A.M.I. 
E.E. (London), F. Inst. P., A.M. 
I.E. (Ind.), Inspector of Indus¬ 
trial Schools, Punjab, Lahore. 
He determined magnetic double 
refraction constants for distilled 
water, alcohol and solutions of 
sodium nitrate and ammonium 
nitrate. His researches were 
published in ‘‘Comptes rendus 
des Seances de TAcademic des 
Sciences” t. 190, p. 789, Seance 
de 31 March, 1930. He worked 
on the Great Electro-magnet of 


the French Academy of Sciences, 
installed at Bellevue using the 
strong magnetic field of this 
electro-magnet, he determined 
the magnetic and mechanical 
birefringe of the purified cinna- 
mates. In the same magnetic 
field, he studied magnetic rota¬ 
tion of the above substances and 
determined that the rotation is 
not a function of wavelength 
but of the values of inverse 
squares of x • These were finally 
published in the form of a the¬ 
sis, presented to the Science 
Faculty of the University of 
Paris in 1930. 

7. ISHAQ, DR. M., M.A., 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Lond.), D.I.C., 
F.N.I., Professor of Physics, 
Muslim University, Aligarh and 
Chairman, Prime Movers Panel, 
Government of India. He has 
published a number of research 
papers in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, London and other 
recognised journals in India and 
in England. His work on Spin 
Coupling and rotational analy¬ 
sis of the Spectra of PH, PD 
and OD molecules is considered 
of exceptional merit. He has 
also done some research work 
on meteorological problems. 

Papers published:— 

(1) A Comparison of Up¬ 
per and Gradient Winds — In¬ 
dian Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, Scientific Notes, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1928. 

(2) Spin Coupling in the 
'Pi State of Phosphorus Daut- 

ride Nature, 1938. 

(3) Spin Coupling in the 
* g States of PH and PD — 
Proceedings of the Royal So¬ 
ciety No. 887 Vol. 156, 1937. 
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(4) The A 3788 and a ^756 
bands of OD — Proceedings 
of the Royal Society No. 896 
Vol. 159, 1937. 

(5) The (0,0) Band of OD 
— National Institute of Sci¬ 
ences Vol. 3, No. 4, 1937. 

(6) The Extension of the 
(0,0) band of OD — National 
Institute of Sciences No. 3, 
Vol. 309, 1939. 

(7) The A 3400 bands oL 
PH and PD — Proceedings of 
the Royal Society A, 173, 265, 
1939. 

(8) The A 3105, a 3338 
and A 3375 bands of OD — 
Current Science, 1940. 

(9) The A 3105 band of 
OD — Proceedings of the Phy¬ 
sical Society of London 53, 
355, 1941. 

(10) The A 3338 band of 
OD — Indian Journal of Phy¬ 
sics, Vol. XVIII, 1944. 

(11) The A 3378 band of 
OD — National Academy of 
Sciences, Allahabad. 

(12) A new method of the 
production of Tantalum Hali¬ 
des — in press. 

8. KARIM, DR. SYED MUJ- 
TABA, M.Sc., Ph.D., Research 
Officer, Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Delhi. For 
the last fifteen years he has been 
engaged in research work cov¬ 
ering a diverse field. His origi¬ 
nal research publications are:— 

(1) On the Absorption Spec¬ 
tra of some simple salts of the 
transition elements — Bull. 
Acad. Sci. U.P. 3, 157, 1934. 

(2) Absorption Spectra of 
the Sulphite and Sulphate 


ions — Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci. 
1, 398, 1934. 

(3) Absorption Spectra of 
Halides of Second group — 
Current Science, 4, 97, 1935. 

(4) A short note on the 
Velocity of Light — Current 
Science. 

(5) A short note on the 
Emission Spectrum of CCL— 
Current Science, 5, 474, 1937. 

(6) On the Emission Spec¬ 
trum of CCI4 — Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Sci., 6, 328, 1937. 

(7) On the Emission Spec¬ 
trum of SiBrt — Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Sci., 6, 281, 1937. 

(8) On the Emission Spec¬ 
trum of SiCl. and SnCL — 
Proc. Phy. Soc,, 50, 581, 1938. 

(9) Thermal Endurance of 
Electric light glass bulbs — 
Jour. Sci. & Ind. Res. 

(10) On the continuous 
emission spectrum associated 
with the electric discharges 
through flowing vapour of 
SnClo, SnCL and SiCL— 
Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 12, 514, 
1940. 

(11) Miscellaneous applica¬ 
tions of Plastics. Jour. Sci. 
Ind. Res. June 1946. 

(12) Plywood bonding with 
shellac adhesives. Ibid. June, 
1946. 

(13) A letter on the Treat¬ 
ment of Ropes for making 
them less extensible. 

9. MAJID MIAN, DR. AB¬ 
DUL, M.Sc., Ph.D., Department 
of Physics, University of the 
Punjab, Lahore. He is working 
on the “Quantum Field Equa¬ 
tion of Matter”, which explains 
not only the behaviour of a mat- 
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ter particle as a whole but also 
explains its internal structure. 
He is further trying to explain 
by it the origin of charge, mass 
etc. and also the non-appearance 
of charge on certain neutral par¬ 
ticles. 

10. MEHDI ALI, DR. SYED, 
Ph.D., Reader, Osmania Univer¬ 
sity, Hyderabad-Dn. He worked 
on Cosmic Rays for sometime 
and obtained his research degree 
from Gottingen (Germany). At 
the Osmania University he pub¬ 
lished a paper on the motion of 
a Mercury Index in a Capillary 
Tube. 

11. MOHAMED, DR. HAJI 
GULAM, M.Sc., D.Sc., Lecturer. 
Physics Department, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad-Dn. His 
work is as liereunder:— 

(1) He measured the sound- 
absorption coefficients of vari¬ 
ous substances in order to find 
out the possibility of industri¬ 
ally utilising indigenous sub¬ 
stances for use as a covering 
material for walls and ceil¬ 
ings of halls and auditoria to 
improve their acoustic proper¬ 
ties — Puslished in the Indian 
Journal of Physics, Calcutta, 
Vol. IX, Part II, pp. 167-178, 
1934. 

(2) He has also suggested a 
method of sound-control 
which would be cheap and at 
the same time as effective as 
any of the costlier methods, 
so that a large number of 
schools and colleges, work¬ 
shops and other similar build¬ 
ings which cannot afford to 
install costly materials may 
utilize it with advantage. 
These experiments indicate 
the possibility of opening up 
a new field for manufacturing 


sound absorbing substances 
at low cost — Published in the 
Journal of the Osmania Uni¬ 
versity. (Science Faculty), 
Vol. IX, 1941, pp. 45-52. 

(3) In another series of 
measurements of sound-ab¬ 
sorption, he obtained results 
which indicate the variation 
of sound-absorption coefficient 
with the intensity of sound — 
Published in the Proceedings 
of the National Institute of 
Sciences of India, Vol. IV, No. 
3, pp. 341-364, 1938. 

(4) He has done a consider¬ 
able amount of work to deter¬ 
mine accurately the velocity 
of sound in air saturated with 
water vapour at various tem¬ 
peratures by the resonating 
tube method. From these velo¬ 
city determinations he also 
calculated the values of the 
specific heat ratios for mois¬ 
ture — Published in the Bul¬ 
letin of the Academy of 
Sciences, U.P., Allahabad, Vol. 
3, No. 4, pp.’269-294, May, 
1934. 

(5) In the domain of vibra¬ 
ting strings he has studied the 
kinks of discontinuous nature 
that are found, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, superposed 
upon the damped harmonic 
curve of a struck string during 
the time the hammer is in 
contact with it. Kinks on Im¬ 
pact Diagrams of Struck 
String — Published in the 
Philosophical Magazine, Lon¬ 
don, Series 7, Vol. XIX, pp. 
260-278, Feb., 1935. 

(6) The effect of the Velo¬ 
city of Hammer upon the qua¬ 
lity of a note from the struck 
string — Published in the Bul¬ 
letin of the Academy of Sci- 
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ences, U.P., Allahabad, Vol. 1, 
pp. 39-42, August, 1932. 

12. MUMTAZ-UD-DIN, SH., 
M.Sc., A. Inst. P.D. Rad. E. (Eng¬ 
land), Lecturer, Delhi Polytech¬ 
nic, Delhi. In collaboration with 

R. Samuel published a paper on 
Absorption Spectra of some 
Complex Salts in Different Sol¬ 
vents, which was incorporated 
in the Transactions of the Fara¬ 
day Society, No. 165, Vol. XXXI, 
Part 2, February, 1935. 

13. NAMUS, DR. M. SHUJA, 
B.Sc. (Hons.), M.Sc., M.A.,Ph.D., 

S. E. College, Bahawalpur. He 
worked on Faraday Effect in 
various paramagnetic solutions 
under the direction of Sir C. V. 
Raman at the Indian Institute 
for the Cultivation of Science in 
1931. He has done some marvel¬ 
lous translations from Arabic 
manuscripts to popularize the 
contribution of the Mussalmans 
to Modern Sciences. 

14. NAWAZISH ALI, DR., 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Lond.), Lecturer, 
Muslim University, Aligarh. Ho 
has worked on absorption spect¬ 
roscopy of liquids and vapour in 
different spectral regions and 
has published the following 
papers: 

(1) Absorption Spectra of 
Tetra Alkyl Ammonium Salts 
— Published in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Indian Academy 
of Sciences, Vol. HI, No. 5, 
May, 1936. 

(2) Absorption Spectra of 
Compounds of Phosphorus,— 
Published in the Indian Jour¬ 
nal of Physics, Vol. XIII, Part 
V, Nov., 1939. 

15. RAHMAN KHAN, PRO¬ 
FESSOR MOHAMMED AB- 
DUR, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., 


F.R.A.S., Begumpet, Hydera- 
bad-Dn. He invented the Verti¬ 
cal Optical Bench, described in 
the Journal of Scientific Instru¬ 
ments, London, Vol. VI, No. 10, 
1929, and obtained for it a Bri¬ 
tish Patent. In the field of As¬ 
tro and Geo-physics some of his 
papers are:— 

(1) The Meteorite Fall of 
1928, near Puma — Journal of 
the Osmania University, Vol. 
II, 1934. 

(2) Meteors and Meteoric 
Iron in India — Presidential 
lecture, Hyderabad Science 
Association, 1934 — discussed 
and commented upon in Na¬ 
ture and The Observatory, 
London; Current Science, 
Bangalore and Popular Astro¬ 
nomy, U.S.A. 

(3) Meteoric Showers Past 
and Present — Do. Vol. Ill, 
1935 — Referred to in Mirove- 
denic, Moscow. 

(4) On the Luminosity of 
Meteor Trains — Nature, Vol. 
138, No. 3500, 1936. 

(5) Comparison of A.M. and 
P.M. Meteorite Falls Contri¬ 
butions of the Society for 
Research on Meteorites, U.S.A. 
Vol. II, No. 1, 1938. P.A. Vol. 
XLVI, No. 1, 1938; Read at the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Society with the One Hun¬ 
dredth Conference of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at 
Denver, Colorado and refer¬ 
red to by Prof. F. A. Paneth 
in his Halley Lecture, 1940 
(Oxford University Press). 

(6) The Physics of Meteoric 
Phenomena — Current Sci¬ 
ence, Vol. VI, June, 1938. 
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(7) Lunar Halo with Par- 
helic Circle etc, — Science and 
Culture, Calcutta, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, August, 1938. 

(8) (J) and (K), The Zodia¬ 
cal Light — Hyderabad Aca¬ 
demy Studies No. 1, 1939; No. 
2, 1940 and No. 8, 1946 — Com¬ 
ments from Sir Joseph Lar- 
mor, communicated to the 
author. 

(9) Thunder - Storms and 
Lightning Strokes at Hydera¬ 
bad — H.A.S. No. 6, 1943. 

(10) On the Cause of the 
Hissing Sounds heard during 
the flight of Certain Meteo¬ 
rites ™ C.S.R.M, Vol. HI, No. 
4, P.A. Vol. LIII, No. 1, 1945. 

(11) The Old Moon in the 
Arms of the New — C.S.R.M, 
Do. Do. No. 7, 1945. 

(12) A Decisive Test for 
even a Highly Rarefied Lunar 
Atmosphere C.S.R.M., P.A. 
Vol. LIV No. 6, 1946 — with 
Comments from Professor 
Joseph Kaplan of the Univer¬ 
sity of California in the same 
issue. 

* 16. SIDDIQI, M. ZIYA-UL- 
ISLAM, M.Sc. (Alig.), Lecturer, 
Engineering College, Muslim 
Universit}', Aligarh. His work 
covers: 

(1) Absorption Spectra in 
tlie Infra-Red, Visible and 
Ultra-Violet Regions of cer¬ 
tain Complex Salts in the 
Crystalline State — directed 
by Dr. R. Samuel, Nizam Pro¬ 
fessor of Physics, Muslim Uni¬ 
versity, Aligarh, 1933-34. 

(2) The Energetic Struc¬ 
ture of Poly-Atomic Mole¬ 
cules ~ directed by Professor 


Dr. M. Ishaq, Chairman, Phy¬ 
sics Department, Muslim Uni¬ 
versity, Aligarh, 1943-44. 

17. ZAKIUDDIN, MAHAM- 
MAD, B.Sc. Honours, M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Alig.), Dr. Phil. (Bom.), 
M.Sc. (Cantab.), Physical Labo¬ 
ratories, Aligarh. He has worked 
on Spectroscopy and Low Tem¬ 
perature Physics. He isolated 
Sub-halides of Calcium and 
studied their absorption spectra. 
He worked on emission and ab¬ 
sorption Spectra of diatomic as 
well as polyatomic molecules. 
He collaborated with Profs. H. 
Kayser and H. Konen of Bonn in 
writing a new volume of 
Handhucli dcr Spectroscopie, 
published by Hirzel of Leipzig. 
He studied de-Haas-van Alphen 
Effect at Low Temperature in 
Bismuth metal as well as its 
alloys. He studied the thermal 
conduction of heat in liquid 
Helium II and found that when 
an electric current is switched 
on, liquid helium spouts out 
from the glass bulb. These ex¬ 
periments lead to the discovery 
of “Fountain Effect’'. He further 
discovered that helium moves 
from one .vessel to another 
against gravity and measured 
thermal conductivity and thick¬ 
ness of films of liquid Helium II. 
He wrote some popular books 
on Science and meteorology in 
English and Urdu. (His brilliant 
career has been cut short by his 
death in 1945). 

18. ZAKIUDDIN QURESHY, 
MOHAMMED, M.Sc., Lecturer, 
Intermediate College, Warran- 
gal, Deccan. He worked on “The 
Viscosity of Sulphur at Higher 
Temperatures” under the direct 
supervision of Prof. M. A. R. 
Khan. 
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ZOOLOGY 

By 

Dr. M. B. Mirza, 

D. Phil. 


Sir Syed Ahmed Khan laid 
great stress on the pursuit of 
sciences but the teaching of 
scientific subjects in those 
days was only theoretical. It 
was Sir Syed Ross Masood, 
the worthy grandson of the 
founder, who got modern scien¬ 
tific laboratories constructed at 
Aligarh in the year 1932 and 
gave an impetus to research 
work by employing known 
scientists. 

Before the advent of Sir Ross, 
Zoology was taught up to the 
B.Sc. standard and students stu¬ 
died this subject to secure posts 
in the Government services. In 
the year 1930, the writer was 
put in charge of the Zoology 
Department. He immediately 
started the M.Sc. classes and 
from the year 1932 a research 
department also came into exis¬ 
tence. This step infused new life 
in the young Muslims who so 
far studied Zoology for the sake 
of taking the degree, but now 
their whole outlook was chang¬ 
ed as they started to take a deep 
interest in this subject and 
studied it for the sake of not 
only gaining knowledge but also 
for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men. Ali¬ 
garh triumphed again and in¬ 
fused a new life amongst the 
Muslims of India. 

The names and field of work 
of the Muslim Zoologist of India 
are given below: 


1. Ahmad Nazir, M.Sc. 
(Hons.), Ph.D., F.Z.S., Superin¬ 
tendent of Fisheries in Bengal, 
43, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Special subject: Fisheries, 

working on the breeding habits 
of fishes. Published 7 papers 
since 1943. 

2. Ahmad, Taskhir, B.Sc. 
(Ag.), Ph.D. (Cantab.), Offg. 
Imperial Entomologist, I.C.A.R., 
Pusa, Delhi. 

Special Subject: Applied En¬ 
tomology, worked on various as¬ 
pects of Ecology of insects in 
Applied Entomology; has also 
been engaged in the control of 
Desert Locust. Published 34 
papers on various aspects of 
Entomology since 1924. 

3. Bashir, M. A. Khan, B.Sc. 
(Hons.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Alig.), 
Lecturer in Zoology, Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 

Subject: Helminthology — has 
specialized in Nematology; 
worked on insect Nematodes; 
Published 8 papers. 

4. Bhatti, Hamid Khan, 

M.Sc., LL.B. (Punjab), Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), P.A.S., F.A.S.C., 

F.N.I. Warden of Fisheries, Pun¬ 
jab, Lahore. Formerly, lecturer 
in Biology, M. A. O. College, 
(now Muslim University), Ali¬ 
garh. 

Subject: Fisheries; worked on 
Morphology and Anatomy ot 
fishes, but most of his work is on 
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the habits and habitats of indi¬ 
genous fishes of India. Published 
32 papers since 1938. 

5. F a r u q i, A. J. M.Sc. 
(All’bad), Ph.D. (London), 
Chairman, Department of Zoo¬ 
logy, Agra College, Agra. 

Subject: Fishes; worked on 
embryology of fishes. First pub¬ 
lication in 1935. 

fj. Husain, Mian Afzal, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ex - Entomologist, 
Govt, of Punjab, Principal, Col¬ 
lege of Agric., Lyallpur. Many 
publications. Has done research 
work in Agric. Entomologist. 
President, Jnd. Nat. Congress, 
1945. Vice-Chancellor, Punjab 
Univ. At present Chairman, Pub. 
Sci. Com., Punjab and N.W.F.P., 
Lahore. 

7. Khan, A. Wahid, M.Sc. 
(Ag.), P.A.S., Asstt. Entomolo¬ 
gist, Agriculture College, Lyall¬ 
pur (Punjab). 

Subject: Applied Entomology, 
working on the insect pests of 
economic importance infesting 
fruit trees on hills and plains; 
Published 9 papers. 

8. Khan. M. Haroon, B.Sc. 
(Alig.), B.Sc. (Hons.), London, 
formerly served as Locust Re¬ 
search Asstt. Baluchistan and 
Assistant Cotton Entomologist 
in tlie Pui]jab, at present Ento¬ 
mologist, I.A.R.I., New Delhi. 

Subject: Applied Entomology, 
worked on the Spotted and Pink 
Bollworm and their parasites. 
Has tackled the problem of the 
control of Desert Locust. 

9. Khan, M. Qadiruddin, 
M.Sc. (Osm.), Ph.D. (London), 
D.I.C., Govt. Entomologist, Hy¬ 
derabad State (Deccan). For¬ 


merly lecturer in Zoology, Os- 
mania University, Hyderabad 
(Dm). 

Subject: Entomology. 

10. Khatib, S. Mahmood Hu¬ 
sain, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Alig.), Asstt. 
Professor of Zoology, College of 
Science, Nagpur, C.P. 

Subject: Entomology, worked 
on the life history, biology and 
morphology of Galerucella (sin- 
ghara beetle). His work has a 
great importance due to the fact 
that he has studied the Tracheal 
system of this beetle and found 
evidence in support of Prof. 
Keilins’ hypothesis regarding 
the primitive position of the spi¬ 
racles in insects. Has published 
5 papers since 1934. 

11. Mirza, M. B., B.Sc. 
(Hons.), Bombay, Dr. PhiTnat 
(Ffm), F.R.M.S., Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Zoo¬ 
logy, Muslim University, Ali¬ 
garh. Formerly Chairman, Zoo¬ 
logy Deptt., Osmania University, 
Hyderabad (Dn.). 

Subject: Nematologist; has 

worked on different Nematode 
parasites of India, specially Dra- 
cunculus (Naroo). Has published 
43 papers in India and abroad 
including his original and other 
work done under his supervision. 

12. Qadri, M. A. H., M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Alig.), Ph.D. (Cantab.), 
Reader in Entomology Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology, Muslim Uni¬ 
versity, Aligarh. 

Subject: Entomology — Mor¬ 
phology and Taxanomy of In¬ 
sects. Has published 12 papers in 
India and abroad. 

13. Rahman Khan, A., B.Sc. 
(Ag.), Ph.D. (Edin.), F.R.E.S., 
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Principal, Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur. 

Subject; Entomology; publish¬ 
ed 73 original papers, 8 in foreign 
journals and 65 in India and 
several in the proceedings of the 
Indian Science Congress. 

14. Rahimullah, M., B.Sc. 
(Alig.), M.Sc. (Osm.), D.Sc. 
(Madras), Director of Fisheries, 
Hyderabad (Dn.). Formerly lec¬ 
turer in Zoology, Osmania Uni¬ 
versity, Hyderabad (Dn.). 

Subject: Fisheries; published 
60 papers. Worked on the mor¬ 
phology and physiology of the 
pyloric caecae of fishes and 
allied structures. He has also 
worked on the life history and 
migration of fishes etc. 


15. Shah, Syed A., L.Ag., 
Ph.D., F.R.E.S., Died on 13th 
July, 1946. 

Subject: Entomology. Worked 
on Red pumkin-beetle, Hairy 
caterpillars of Amsacta and 
Epilachna. Published 14 papers 
from 1926 to 1942. 

16. Sharif, M., M.Sc., D.Sc. 
(Punjab), Ph.D. (Cantab.). 
F.N.I., B.M.S. (I), Asstt. Direc¬ 
tor Incharge, Department of En¬ 
tomology, Haffkine Institute, 
Parel, Bombay. 

Subject; Entomology, publish¬ 
ed 13 papers, original researches 
in systematic Entomology, Mor¬ 
phology, Physiology and Control 
of insects. 


Publishers’ Note:—An article on “Contribution to Modern Research in Mathendaiics,’’ 
written out by Prof. Sulaiman M. Kerawala, m.a. (Cantab.), Senior Professor ot 
Mathematics, Presidency College, Calcutta, has been held over for want of .‘rigno- 
metrical and o^her malheroalical sign.s. We owe the autlior an apology. 
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^INDIAN Muslims took to jour- 

^nalism, first in Bengal. In what 
follows a synopsis of their activi¬ 
ties in this field is given. An 
attempt was made by one 
Maulvi Alimullah, who, in the 
days of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
came out with a weekly journal 
styled as ‘'Samachar Sabha- 
Rajendra/' which was a bi¬ 
lingual (Bengali-Persian) paper 
published from the then Colinga 
locality of Calcutta. It was the 
pioneer attempt in Muslim 
journalism not only in Bengal 
but in India as a whole. 

Journalism in Bengal 

Then between 1860 and 1865, 
three Urdu journals were pub¬ 
lished, They were “Dar-us- 
Saltanat", “Urdu Guide’' and 
“Jam-i-Jamshed”. One Persian 
journal named “Doorbeen” was 
also published at that time. 
After; chat a bi-lingual (Bengaii- 
Urdu) paper named “Akhbar-i- 
Mohammedi” was brought out. 
Thereafter, Shall Badi-ul-Alam 
of Chittagong brought out 
'‘Mohamedan Observer” in 1880. 
Perhaps this v/as the first 
English Journal conducted by 
the Indian Muslinrs. 

In the early days of the 
current century, simultaneous 
attempts were made by the fol¬ 
lowing Muslim gentlemen: 
Munshi Mohammed Riyazuddin 
Ahmed, Munshi Abdur Rahim, 
Agha Mueedul Islam, Maulana 


Mohammed Ali, Mr. A. Rasul, 
Mr. Abul Qasim, Haji Abdullah, 
Mirza Yusuf Ali, Maulana Muni- 
ruz Zaman Islamabad!, Maulana 
Mohammed Akram Khon and 
Maulvi Mujibur Rahman. 

Munshi Mohammed Riyazud¬ 
din Ahmed, who had his own 
press (Riyaz-ul-Islam Press), 
published monthly “Islam Pra- 
charak” at first, and then the 
weekly “Mihir”. 

Munshi Abdur Rahim came 
out with another weekly named 
“Sudhakar” about the same 
time. After some time both the 
Munshis amalgamated their 
papers into one, “Mihir-o-Sudha- 
kar”. For some years this paper 
played the part of the organ of 
Muslims in Bengal, but later the 
“Muslim Hitaishi” took its place, 
which was edited by Munshi 
Abdur Rahim and its chief pat¬ 
ron was the late Nawab Bahadur 
Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhari of 
Dhanbari. 

At the same time, Haji Abdul¬ 
lah, a Bihar businessman of Cal¬ 
cutta, brought out “Moham- 
medi”. Maulana Mohammed 
Akram Khan edited it. It was 
started as a small monthly, then 
it became a fortnightly paper, 
and ultimately a weekly. After 
Haji Abdullah disconnected him¬ 
self from it, Maulana Moham¬ 
med Akram Khan became its 
proprietor. Now this paper is 
one of the most powerful verna- 


* Extracted from an article by Mr. Mohmud Brelvi—^Publishers. 
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cular weeklies of Bengal. Mr. 
Fazlul Haq Selbarsi, Mr. Abdul 
Matin Chaudhari, Mr. Moham¬ 
med Wajid Ali and Maulvi Na¬ 
zir Ahmed Chaudhari have been 
its editors. Its present editor is 
Maulvi Khairul Anam Khan. 
For some years past, monthly 
“Mohammedi” is being publish¬ 
ed regularly, and Maulana Md. 
Akram Khan has added the daily 
“Azad’', which is an up-to-date 
paper. 

Mirza Yusuf Ali of Rajshahi 
published the weekly “Sultan” 
under the editorship of Maulana 
Muniruz Zaman Islamabadi. It 
became a daily paper in 1926 
and remained so till 1931. Mau¬ 
lana Islamabadi disconnected 
himself from the “Sultan” in 
1928, and started another daily, 
“Amir”, but it had a short life. 

At the time of the Balkan 
Wars, Agha Mueedul Islam, the 
great Iranian, brought out his 
renowned paper, “Hablul Ma- 
teen”, which was published 
simultaneously in three separate 
editions — English, Persian and 
Bengali. Maulana Muniruz Za¬ 
man Islamabadi was the editor 
of its Bengali version; the late 
Sir Abdullah Suhrwardy edited 
the English edition; and Agha 
Sahib himself was the editor of 
the Persian edition. Though the 
English and Bengali versions 
survived for a short time, yet 
the Persian edition was being 
published upto the death of 
Agha Sahib in 1930. The ^'Com¬ 
rade” of the late Maulana 
Mohammed Ali made its appear- 
ence from Calcutta as a weekly 
in 1911. Nawab Sir Salimullah 
Bahadur of Dacca was its chief 
patron, and many important 
personalities of the day were 


connected with this paper in one 
way or the other. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, this valuable paper had 
a short life. 

The “Mussalman” of Mr. A. 
Rasul was another pioneer at¬ 
tempt in the field of journalism 
in Bengal. Mr. Abdul Qasim of 
Burdwan, Mr. Syed Irfan Ali 
and many other men of letters 
of the time were connected with 
this paper when it was first pub¬ 
lished. Later, Maulvi Mujibur 
Rahman became its editor, till 
a few years ago he resigned the 
editorship, and soon afterwards 
the paper became extinct. A 
Bengali weekly — “Khadim” — 
was also published from the 
“Mussalman” office under the 
editorship of Mr. Abdul Man- 
soor Ahmed, but it did not sur¬ 
vive for long. After Maulvi Mu¬ 
jibur Rahman left “Mussalman”, 
he tried to revive “Com¬ 
rade”, but that was also 
short-lived. “The Muslim Chro¬ 
nicle” of Mr. Syed Irfan Ali 
was a first class weekly, but this 
also did not stay for long. 

Mr. Abdul Qasim of Burdwan 
was responsible for many jour¬ 
nalistic attempts of note. He 
edited first the “Progress”: from 
this office daily “Navajug” 
(Bengali) was also published. 
But both were short lived. Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Haq had intimate 
connections with them. For 
some time, poet Nazrul Islam 
edited the “Navajug”. In 1926, 
Mr. Qasim brought out the 
“Muslim Standard” (thrice-a- 
week) and the “Muslim Bani” 
(a Bengali Weekly), with which 
Sir Abdur Rahim had connec¬ 
tions. Mr. Qasim edited the 
“Standard”, and “Bani” was 
edited by S. Rahman. Both of 
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these papers survived only for 
a year. Prior to this, two more 
Bengali weeklies — “Paigham” 
and “Biswa Bani” —■ were pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Plabibur Rahman, 
who owned the Banga-Noor 
Press. Both these papers died 
soon. Mr. Abu Lohani was their 
de facto editor. Khondkar Nazir- 
adchn Ahmed of Pangsa (Farid- 
pur) published weekly “Rayat”, 
which espoused the cause of the 
peasantry. In 1924, Maulana Ab- 
dullahil Kafee published weekly 
“Satyagrahi”, but it did not live 
long. The late Sir Abdullah 
Suhrawardy and Sir Abdul Ha¬ 
lim Ghauznavi jointly published 
an English weekly — “Crescent” 
— which existed only for a few 
months. 

Another powerful attempt in 
the field of vernacular journa¬ 
lism in Muslim Bengal was the 
publication of weekly “Hanafi” 
by Maulana Ruhul Amin Sahib 
in 1926. Its first editor was 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim, and in 
1931 S. Rahman became the 
editor. In 1934, Mr. I. S. K. Ghaz- 
navi (son of the late Nawab 
Bahadur Sir A. K. Ghaznavi of 
Dilduar) purchased it; since 
then it became an up-to-date 
modern weekly. In 1938, Nawab 
Sir K. G. M. Faruqi became its 
proprietor, and S. Rahman Sahib 
resigned from its editorship. The 
paper died soon after. Of the 
other attempts, the “Dhuma- 
ketu’’ and “Langal” of poet Naz- 
rul Islam; “Muslim Jagat” of 
Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqi; 
“Gana Bani” of Mr. Muzaffar 
Ahmed: “Islam Jagat” of Mr. 
Mohammed Ishaq; “A1 Muslim” 
of Mr. Fazlul Haq Selbasi; “Al-e- 
Hadis^^ of Maulvi Babar Ali; 
“Muslim” of Maulvi Abdul Ha¬ 
kim; “Naya Bangla” of Mr. 


Ashrafuddin Ahmed Chaudhari; 
and “Krishak” (daily) of Mr. 
Abul Mansoor Ahmed may be 
named specially. But, most of 
these papers were short-lived. 

In 1926, along with the “Sul¬ 
tan”, another daily named 
“Taraqqi” came out and lasted 
for about a year. Mr. Sirajul 
Islam was its first editor, and 
then Mr. Dilawar Husain took 
that position. The late Nawab 
Bahadur Sir A. K. Ghaznavi, 
then a Minister of the Bengal 
Government, was its chief pat¬ 
ron. 

“The Star of India” is the first 
successful evening English Daily 
owned by Muslims. It was 
brought out by a limited con¬ 
cern with which almost all the 
big persons of Muslim politics 
in Bengal were connected. Its 
first editor was Mr. H. G. Franks 
and then Mr. L. P. Atkinson. 
Later on, Mr. Pothan Joseph 
became its editor. Its present 
editor is Mr. Usman Ahmad An- 
sari. Messrs. Altaf Husain, Ra- 
ghib Ahsan, Khalid Qadri, 
Mohammed Hussain, Anwar Hu¬ 
sain and some other writers of 
note have been connected with 
this paper directly or indirectly. 

“Morning News” is the first 
English morning paper of Mus¬ 
lim Bengal. Mr. Abdur Rahman 
Siddiqi started this paper; its 
present editor is Dr. S. Jilani. 
The Bengali daily, “Navajug”, 
has been coming out regularly 
for the last three or four years. 

In recent years, so many un¬ 
successful attempts were made 
by young writers that almost 
every year saw the births and 
deaths of many papers; “Muja- 
hid” daily and afterwards week- 
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ly (editor, Mr. Ali Azam); “Sau- 
ghaf weekly (editor, Mr. Nasir- 
uddin); ‘Takbeer” daily (editor, 
Mr. Fazlul Haq Selbasi); 
‘‘Bedueen’' bi-weekly (editor, 
Mr. Ashraf Ali Khan); “Rakta- 
Ketu’’ weekly (editor, Mr. Ab- 
dur Rashid Siddiqi); ''Krishak 
Proja” weekly (editor, Mr. 
Muzammil Haq); and “Krishak’’ 
weekly (editor, Maulvi Ahmed 
Ali) may be mentioned in this 
respect. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Ex- 
Premier of Bengal, took a lead 
in bringing out ‘Tttehad’'—a new 
Bengali Daily. The above were 
all Calcutta papers. 

In mofussil Bengal, we have 
many weeklies (in Bengali), 
viz., ‘‘Sunitee” (Islamabad); 
'‘Satya - Barta” (Chittagong); 
"‘Noakhali-Hitaishi”, “Noakhali 
Sammilony” and “Pali-Paigham’* 
(Noakhali) ;“Gunabati Patrika’' 
(Tippera); “Aman”, “Pakistan” 
and “Daradi” (Dacca); “Chashi” 
(Mymensingh); “Banga Mihar” 
and “Naqib” (Barisal), “Tan- 
zeem” (Bagerhat, Khulna); 
“Bardhaman-Bani” (Burdwan); 
“Palli-Pradip” (Serajganj, Pab- 
na); “Bagurar Katha” and “Pro- 
ja-Bahini” (Bogra); “Palli-Ban- 
dhab” (Rajshahi); “Maldah- 
Akhbar” (Malda); “Palli-Dipi- 
ka” (Dinajpur); and “Nishan” 
(Jalpaiguri). 

In the field of literary jour¬ 
nals, Muslims of Bengal began 
with religious monthlies, such 
as “A1 Islam”, “Hanafi”, “Ahl-e- 
Hadis”, “Tabligh”, “Mu’azzin”, 
“Shari’at” etc. Of the purely 
literary monthlies, mention may 
be made of “Mashik”, “Moham- 
medi”, “Muslim Bharat”, “Nau- 
roz”, “Noor”, “Sadhona”, “Bul¬ 
bul” and “Chhaya-Bithi” etc. 


“Saughat” is a first class literary 
monthly of Bengal. “Banga- 
Noor”, “Samyabadi”, “Bangiya 
Mussalman”, “Sahitya Patrika”, 
“Shahityeek”, “Sunar Bharat”, 
“Jayatee”, “Hilal”, “Musafir”, 
“Sanchay”, “Jagaran”, “Abhi- 
jan”, “Islam Darshan”, “Tarun 
Patra,” “Minar” and “Sabuj 
Bangla” were short-lived papers. 
“Nava Noor” and “Kohinoor” 
were pioneers in the line of Mus¬ 
lim literary monthly journals in 
Bengal. Some Bengali young en- 
thusiats have brought out a 
monthly called “Mrittika”. The 
“Angoor”, “Zamzam”, “Shishu 
Mahal”, “Shishu Saughat” and 
“Gulbagicha” are children’s 
papers — all monthlies. The 
“Peace” and the “Servant of 
Humanity” were noteworthy at¬ 
tempts by Muslim Bengal in the 
line of English monthlies. 

In Bengal, we have got some 
Urdu papers also, but most of 
them are conducted by non- 
Bengali Muslims. The “Pai- 
gham”, “Al-Hilal” and “A1 Ba- 
lagh” of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad were considered to be the 
ideal papers of their times. They 
are landmarks in Urdu journa¬ 
lism. At present, about a dozen 
Urdu papers are published from 
Calcutta, but of them only 
“Hind” (daily and weekly) and 
“Asr-e-Jadid” (daily) are note¬ 
worthy. 

A prominent Bengali weekly 
named “Millat” is being publish¬ 
ed regularly for more than a 
year under the editorships of 
Messrs. Abul Hashim and Qazi 
Md. Idris from Calcutta. 

Mr. Humayun Kabir has been 
conducting from Calcutta two 
periodicals regularly for the last 
three years, one in Bengali 
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named '‘Chaturanga” and the 
other in English named 
^‘India’” * 

The First Urdu Newspaper 

‘‘JAME-JEHAN-NUMA’^ (Cal¬ 
cutta) started publication on 
March 29, 1823. Hari Har Dutt, 
a writer in the office of the 
General Treasury, Fort William, 
applied for a license on April 19, 
1823 “to carry on the Persian 
and Hindustani Newspapers, 
called the ‘Jame-Jehan-Numa'.” 
It was to be edited by Lala 
Sodha Sook of Mirzapur, a Cal¬ 
cutta Munshi, and printed by 
William Hopkins Pearce. Its 
Persian edition appeared on 
March 28, 1822. 

Another application for a 
license to bring out a newspaper 
entitled “SHAMS - UL - AKH- 
BAR”, in ‘Persian and Hindus¬ 
tani Languages’ was made by 
Mathur Mohan Mitter. Muniram 
Thakur was to edit it. The per¬ 
mission was granted on May 6, 
1823. 

In the course of a note on the 
‘Indian Native Press’, written on 
October 10, 1822, W. B. Bay- 
ley, the Chief Secretary, enume¬ 
rated the various newspapers 
then existing in India. He men¬ 
tioned two Persian and two Ben¬ 
gali newspapers. Another was 
appearing then in Bombay, the 
‘Bombay Samachar’, in Gujerati. 

Looking through the records in 
the Imperial Record Department, 
we, first of all, come across an 
application by Hari Har Dutt 
requesting permission to bring 
out this Hindustani newspaper. 
This evidence is sufficient to 
establish that the Hindustani 


edition of the “Jame-Jehan- 
Numa” is in fact the first Urdu 
newspaper. 

The notice in the Urdu paper 
said: “The editor of the UAME- 
JEHAN-NUMA’ begs leave to 
notify to the public that he has,, 
with a view to rendering this 
publication more interesting, 
entertaining and instructive to 
the European portion of its sup¬ 
porters, resolved to publish, in 
future, a Supplementary Sheet 
in ‘pure Hindoostani or Ordoo 
Tongue.’ ” 

But this ‘Ordoo Supplement’ 
differed from the Persian paper 
in contents, style, presentation 
of news and even policy. Persian 
and Urdu editions were quite 
separate. According to the Press 
Regulation of 1823, the East In¬ 
dia Company Government 
bought a certain number of 
copies of vernacular papers and 
gave concession in the postal fee. 

The British malcontents em¬ 
ployed the native papers to vent 
their own malice against persons 
in authority. Such a develop¬ 
ment the Government was deter¬ 
mined to stop. W. B. Bayley 
issued the above mentioned note 
to this effect. The Persian news¬ 
papers in India, as well as Urdu 
newspapers, though in a smaller 
way, attracted a fairly wide 
notice and actually evoked pro¬ 
tests from various Indian 
princes. 

In the brief history of the 
“Jame-Jehan-Numa”, we find 
how a fairly decent news-sheet 
deteriorated into a cheap propa¬ 
ganda organ in order to enjoy 
postal concessions and to sell a 
number of copies to the Govem- 


* ‘Pakistan Plan and Other Essays” by S. Rahman. 
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ment. It is not mere coincidence 
that the paper started its serial 
publication of the history of 
England in March, 1826, and was 
granted postal concession in Oc¬ 
tober, 1826. This serial, which 
had a definite bias, ran for about 
a year and almost killed the 
paper. The paper lost its pres¬ 
tige and popularity, and sheer 
lack of patronage ultimately led 
to its early demise in 1828. 

The newspaper consisted of 
four pages, 8x11 inches. Each 
page was divided into two 
columns. In the right ear of the 
first page were the words “Urdu 
Zuban Men.” The following 
Ghazal appeared in its issue of 
April 18, 1827: — 

Urdu 'Ghazal’ composed by 
Mr. D’Costa, Calcutta: 

Kal ham tumhare kooche men 
a’e chale gae , 

Hai Hai hazar ashk bahae chale 
gae 

Kyun dil se shad howen na ham 
dosto suno 

Wey jate jate ham ko bulae 
chale gae 

Kuch ranj-o-gham ka hai na 
poonchho kih kya hua 

Ulfat ko ham to yaro nibhae 
chale gae 

Wuh baghban-e-husn jo a’e to 
kal idhar 

Wuh tukhm-e-dard dil men 
jamae chale gae 

Tuk tarf mere dekh ke jhat 
chitwanon ko pher 

Wuh ap hans ke ham ko rulae 
chale gae 

Ham hi faqat hain dil jo ganwae 


hain warna sab 

Akbar jahan men kuchh to 
kama’e chale gae 

Kal us pari ki bazm men sab mil 
ke barmala 

Teri ghazal D’Costa gae 
chale gae. 

A CORRECTION: ‘Jame- 
Jehan-Numa’ was actually start¬ 
ed as a Tiindoostani’ (Urdu) 
weekly, but its eight issue of May 
16, 1822, contained a portion of 
material in Persian language. By 
and by, Persian ousted Hindus¬ 
tani so that by the time (Octo¬ 
ber 10, 1822), Mr. Bayley wrote 
his aforesaid note, 'Jame-Jehan- 
Numa' had become a purely Per¬ 
sian paper. Later on, ‘Jame- 
Jehan-Numa’ again started an 
Urdu news-sheet, the history of 
which is given above. So, the 
facts, as they now emerge, are 
that, 'Jame-Jehan-Numa’ in 
Urdu appeared for the first time 
on March 28, 1822. Its Persian 
supplement was started on May 
16, 1822. 

But it is so strange that Mr. 
Bayley was wrong in his state¬ 
ment. It is contradicted by the 
first issue of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy’s Persian Weekly, “Mirat- 
ul-Akhbar”, published on April 
20, 1822. This fact is further sup¬ 
ported and clarified by a report 
entitled “Hindoostani paper 
'Jame-Jehan-Numa’,” published 
in the Bengali weekly, “Saw- 
moody” dated April 19, 1822. A 
reference to the issues of “Cal¬ 
cutta Journal” dated May 8, 
1822, and June 22, 1822. * 

TAMIL—1943-46* 

During the last three or four 


♦Islamic Culture Hyderabad (Dn.), 1947. , 
♦ Compiled by Mr. R. P. M. Ghani. 
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years despite the exigencies of 
the war the progress made by 
Tamil Muslims in journalism is 
really noteworthy. The suc¬ 
cessful struggle of the Tamil 
Muslims against odds in the 
field of journalism can be well 
understood by having a glance 
at the different places where 
they live. 

As a matter of fact, the Tamil¬ 
speaking Muslims are not con¬ 
fined to Tamilnad alone. They 
are spread over in Ceylon, 
Burma and Malaya. 

The only Tamil daily “Darul 
Islam” published from Madras 
has to cease publication as the 
gates of Burma and Malaya 
were closed due to Japanese 
occupation in 1942 where the 
paper had a wide circulation. 

The enthusiastic reading 
public in these far-off places 
have their own journals. In 
Rangoon (Burma) “Sudandara 
India” (Independent India), a 
Tamil daily edited by Mr. A. M. 
Pichai, is running successfully. 
During the war time period an¬ 
other Muslim Tamil daily 
‘‘Shanti” (Peace) was started at 
Rangoon which is also a popular 
paper in Burma. 

During the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion of Malaya, one Muslim 
daily “Malaya Nanban” (Com¬ 
rade of Malaya) was started in 
Singapore. The dawn of peace 
secured the services of Mr. 
Kareem Gani, a famous writer 
in Tamil, Urdu, English and 
Burmese languages, formerly of 
the Bose National Cabinet and 
under his able editorship it is 
having full-fledged circulation. 


In Malaya itself there is an¬ 
other Tamil Daily “Indian 
Nesan” (Friend of India) pub¬ 
lished from Penang devoted to 
Muslim cause. Besides these 
dailies there are two Tamil 
Weeklies, “Jinthabad”, edited 
by Mr. H. M. Ibrahim and 
“Penamunai”, edited by Kala 
Nesan. Both these are publish¬ 
ed from Penang and are sup¬ 
porting the cause of the Indian 
Mussalmans. 

Ceylon has no Muslim Tamil 
daily as such. But “Thina- 
Karan”, a Tamil daily conducted 
by a Sinhalese concern, devotes 
a page or a portion of a page for 
Indian news and views. Its able 
Muslim sub-editor Mr. Sayik is 
contributing articles of Islamic 
interest on that page. “Islamia 
Tharakai” (Star of Islam), a 
Muslim Tamil weekly of 
Colombo, is a widely read paper 
not only in Ceylon but also in 
Burma, Malaya and South 
India. 

In India, that is in Tamilnad, 
from 1943 onwards there has 
been no Muslim Tamil daily. As 
the Tamil-speaking Muslims are 
the most progressive in newspa¬ 
per reading, they feel badly the 
need for a Tamil daily of their 
own. The war time restrictions 
prevented them from fulfiling 
their desire. It is hoped that 
the beginning of 1947 will bring 
in its wake two Muslim Tamil 
dailies. 

“Saiful Islam”, a bi-weekly 
published from Madras, surviv¬ 
ed the ordeal during the Japan¬ 
ese occupation of Malaya where 
the paper had a wide circulation. 
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There are two Tamil weeklies, 
‘Takistan’' and “Samarasam’' 
published from Erode and 
Trichinopoly respectively, which 
are also dedicated to the cause 
of the Millat. ‘‘Samarasam” is 
now published as a tri-weekly 
by its editor, Mr. Sultan 
Bagdadi. 

In French India the Tamil 
speaking Muslims of Karikal 
founded a weekly named 
“Balyan” (Youth) in 1944. A bi¬ 
monthly “Sanmarga Chank”, 
published from the same place 
by Mr. M. M. Aly is also a 
widely read paper. “Muslim 
League” a Tamil weekly started 
m the same place, in the begin¬ 
ning of 1946 was ordered to stop 
publication by the French India 
Government. 

Besides these, “Noorul Islam” 
(Monthly from Madras), “Mun- 
neram” (Monthly from Tinne- 
velly), “Vanolli” (Monthly from 
Karikal) are the other Tamil 
periodicals. 

PUBLICATIONS IN TAMIL 
(1943-1945) 

The two books published dur¬ 
ing the period, namely The 
Life of Abul Kalam Azad—an 
adaptation of Mahadev Desai’s 
book and Arabiavin Athipathy 
(The Monarch of Arabia)—an 
adaptation of Armstrong’s book 
—are written by Messrs. M. M. 
Ismail and M. R. M. Rahim, res¬ 
pectively. The best book in the 
whole of modern Tamil litera¬ 
ture with its simple but flavoury 
style, “The Life of The Holy 
Prophet” written by Mr. M. N. 
Mohamed Sahib is now entering 
second impression. 

Mention must be made of the 
translation of the Holy Quran 


into Tamil. Moulvi A. K. Abdul 
Hameed Baqavi, a well-known 
scholar in Urdu and Arabic, 
began translating the Holy 
Quran in 1943. He has already 
published the first Sura which 
was approved by all the 
Moulvis of South India as the 
best translation. He completed 
the translation work by 1945. 
With the patronage of the 
Nizam, he is getting it printed. 

Another Tamil scholar, one 
time editor of the Tamil daily 
“Darul Islam” and author of a 
number of books, Mr. Dawood 
Shah, it is learnt, has been 
engaged for the last three years 
in translating the Holy Quran 
into Tamil on behalf of the 
Lahore Ahamadiya Anjuman. 
Nothing more about it is known 
at present. 

Mr. Dawood Shah’s book 
“Caliphs-Osman and Ali” came 
out as a second impression at 
the end of the year 1945. 
“Mussalman Publishing House”, 
Tenkasi, have brought out 
several booklets concerning 
Islam and the Holy Prophet. 

“Munnerram Publishing 
House”, has published about 
twenty booklets dealing with 
political topics. 

“Kadambam Publishers”, 
Karikal, have also published 
three booklets dealing mainly 
with Islamic society. 

Besides these about twenty 
other booklets have also been 
published by various persons. 

“Allama Iqbal”—a Tamil book 
published rceently deserves 
mention. Mr. R. P. N. Ghani 
depicts in this book the life of 
the great Urdu poet with rele 
vent quotations from his poetry 
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MALAYALAM* 

( 1943 - 1946 ) 

Malayalam is the mother 
tongue of about one crore of 
people inhabiting the district of 
British Malabar, the states of 
Travancore and Cochin and 
certain parts of the district 
of South Canara. About 25 
lakhs of the said population are 
Muslims, who are popularly 
known as Moplahs. Though 
Moplahs speak and write Mala¬ 
yalam, they have an extra me¬ 
dium of written language which 
is called Arabic-Malayalam. Ara- 
bic-Malayalam is Malayalam lan¬ 
guage transliterated in Arabic- 
characters. There are numerous 
books and tracts in Arabic- 
Malayalam, the most important 
of which are religious books and 
Moplah ballads dealing with the 
early wars in the history of 
Islam and the martyrdom of 
Moplah heroes, who fought 
against the British Government 
and the local chieftains. 

There were some newspapers 
and journals also in Arabic- 
Malayalam. The “S a 1 a h u 1 - 
Ikhvan”, “Rafeekul-Islam, “Al- 
Irshad", “Al-Islah, “Al-Murshid’; 
and “Al-Islam” were some of 
those publications which are 
now defunct. There would be 
hardly any Moplah, male or 
female, who might not be con¬ 
versant with Arabic-Malayalam, 
though their literacy in the 
native script of Malayalam is 
comparatively low. There are 
lithograph presses for printing 
books in Arabic including the 
Holy Quran and works in 
Arabic-Malayalam. Ponani, the 
ancient seat of religious learn¬ 
ing in Malabar and the head¬ 


quarters of the famous Mauna- 
thul-Islam association, which is 
a registered body of several 
years standing, devoted to the 
entertainment and instruction of 
new adherents to Islam, has a 
well equipped lithograph press. 
Tirurangadi, in Ernad taluk, has 
three such presses, doing active 
printing business. 

The “Chandrika'' (meaning 
moon light) is the only Mala¬ 
yalam daily newspaper of the 
Muslims published at Calicut by 
the Muslim Printing and 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Tellicherry. 
This paper has wide circulation 
throughout the Malayalam- 
speaking areas and in foreign 
places like Burma, Ceylon and 
Federated Malaya States, where 
Moplas have settled down for 
business purposes. Calicut has 
also got another Malayalam 
daily called 'Tourashakti”, 
which is largely financed by 
Muslims. 

At Palghat is published a 
monthly mainly devoted to 
matters of Muslim interest 
called the “Mitram”. At British 
Cochin, there is a printing press 
of the Muslims called Fazl 
Printing Bureau, which carries 
on printing in Malayalam and 
English. 

Cochin has a Muslim weekly 
styled the “Cochin Mail” which 
is printed at its own press at 
Ernakulam. A monthly by name 
“The Mussalman” has recently 
begun publication at Ernakulam 
and it deals with topics of reli¬ 
gious and cultural interest to 
Muslims. At Trichur, another 
town of Cochin, is published 
“Ameen,” a Nationalist Malaya¬ 
lam weekly. 


Compiled by K. M. Seethi Sahib, b.a., bx., mx.a. 
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The state of Travancore also 
accounts for some Muslim 
presses and publications. The 
Coronation Press of Edava, near 
Quilon is a well-equipped press, 
carrying on printing in Mala- 
yalam, Tamil, English and 
Arabic and publishes a monthly 
called “Yuva Kesari”, which is 
devoted to topics of Islamic in¬ 
terest. Thiruvalla, near Kot- 
tayam, publishes the “Bharatha 
Chandrika”, a weekly news¬ 
paper and the “Vanitha”, a ma¬ 
gazine devoted to the cause of 
the Muslim women. They are 
both printed at a common 
press owned by the proprietors 
of those publications. Quilon 
had a weekly paper called “Mus¬ 
lim Mithram'' which later on ap¬ 
peared under the name “Mith- 
ram.” From the same place is 
published a daily newspaper 
called “Prabhatham.’' Recently, 
a weekly called “Swaraj” has 
begun to make its appearance at 
Alleppey. From Kayankulam, a 
weekly called the “Malayalam” 
used to make intermittent ap¬ 
pearances. It used to contain 
some articles of Muslim interest 
mostly extracted from other 
papers. 

PUBLICATIONS IN 
MALAYALAM 

Besides books published in 
Arabic-Malayalam, there have 
been a number of books 
published in the Malayalam 
language. The Muslim Lite¬ 
rature Society Ltd., with head¬ 
quarters at Tellicherry, is res¬ 
ponsible for the publication of 
two Siparas of the Holy Quran 
with Arabic text, M^ayalam 


translation and commentary. 
Another Siparah of the Quran 
was similarly published by the 
C. M. Press, Edava. The fol¬ 
lowing are some of the other 
important and recent publica¬ 
tions in Malayalam: — 

1. The translation of Sura 
Yasin — a collection of the say¬ 
ings of the Holy Prophet, 

2. Life of Prophet Moham¬ 
med. 

3. Life of Maulana Moham¬ 
med Ali. 

4. Life of Qaide-Azam 
Jinnah. 

5. Hail! Green Flag — a 
treatise on the teachings of 
Islam. 

6. “The Message of Iqbal”. 

7. “Secret of Self” by Iqbal. 

8. Pakistan and National 
Unity. 

9. Free Islam in free India. 

10. Islam and Communism. 

11. The causes of the down¬ 
fall of Muslims — a translation 
of Shakib Arsalan’s work in 
Arabic. 

12. My leader — a translation 
of the original in English. Iqbal 
— a study. 

Besides, the Muslim Lite¬ 
rature Society which has the 
ambition of translating and 
publishing the whole of the 
Holy Quran in Malayalam and 
bringing out other useful 
Islamic literature, there are a 
few other publishing houses also 
such as “The Crescent Publica¬ 
tion” at Punalur and “The 
Muslim Indian Publishing 
House” at Alleppey. 
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PUBLICATIONS* IN ENGLISH 
(1943-1945) 

U. P. (1943) 

Mahfuz Husain — ''Can You 
Read Him?” A book dealing 
with the elementary principle of 
character reading. 

PUNJAB (1943) 

Noon, Sir Feroze Khan — 
Wisdom from Fools, 

Sheikh Inayat Ullah, M.A., 
Ph.D. — Geographical Factors 
in Arabian Life and History. 

Siddiqi, Dr., Amir Hasan, B.A. 
(Hons.), Ph.D.—Caliphate and 
Kingship in Mediaeval Persia. 

Saiyidain, K.G., B.A., M.Ed. — 
Iqbal’s Educational Philosophy. 

El-Hamza — Pakistan — A Na¬ 
tion. 

Muhammad Yunus — Frontier 
Speaks. History of the Pathans 
of N.-W.F.P. and the “Khudai 
Khidmatgar” movement of 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

Aspects of Abul Kalam Azad 
—Essays on his Literary, Poli¬ 
tical and Religious activities. 
Edited by Abdulla Butt. 

Letters of Iqbal to Jinnah: 
Letters of the late Dr. Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah. 

The Complaint and the 
Answer: Allama Sir Muham¬ 
mad Iqbal’s ‘'Shikwa and Jawab 
-i-Shikwa” Done in English 
verse by Altai Husain. 

Nazim, A. N. — Pen Friend¬ 
ship: (Illustrated). 

Nazir Ahmad, M.Sc. —Fauna 
of Lahore — 5 Fishes of Lahore. 


PUNJAB (1944) 

Enan, M. Abdullah — Decisive 
Moments in the History of 
Islam. 

Khuda Bakhsh, S., M.A. — 
The Arab Civilization. Transla¬ 
tion of Joseph Hell’s "Die 
Kultur Der Araber.” 

Ishaque, M., M.A., B.S., Ph.D. 
— Modern Persian Poetry. 

Chaudh ri Af zal Haq — P ak- 
istan and Untouchability. 

The Pakistan Issue — Being 
the correspondence between Dr. 
Sayyid Abdul Latif and Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru etc. 

Qadari, S.N.A., B.A., LL.B.— 
A Moslem’s Inner Voice. The 
Indian Political deadlock and its 
solution. 

Shirwani, H. K., M.A. — His¬ 
tory of Early Muslim Political 
Thought and Administration. 

Gauba, K. L. — Famous Trials 
for Love and Murder. 

Maulana Muhammad Ali, 
M.A., LL.B.—The New World 
Order. 

Durrani, F. K. Khan — The 
Meaning of Pakistan. 

Amir Shakib Arsalan — Our 
Decline And Its Causes, trans¬ 
lated from Arabic by M. A. 
Shakoor, M.A. 

Durrani, F. K. Khan — The 
Message of Islam. 

Ishrat Hasan Enver, Dr., M.A., 
Ph.D.— The Mataphysics of 
Iqbal. 

Ansari, Dr. Shaukat Ullah — 
Pakistan — The Problem of 
India. 


■ Compiled by Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah. 
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U. P. (1944) 

Karrar Husain—Which Way 
to Pakistan? (This book 
throws light on the problem of 
Pakistan). 

Ilyas Ahmad, M.A. — The 
Social contract and the Islamic 
State. (The book contains 
principles of the Islamic State). 

BENGAL (1943) 

Shamsher Ali, S. —Enduring 
Success. 

Humayun Kabir — Muslim 
Politics (1906-1942) —1st Edi¬ 
tion. 

BENGAL (1944) 

Humayun Kabir — Muslim 
Politics (1906-1942)—2nd edi¬ 
tion. 

BENGAL (1945) 

Jaffar, S. M. — An Outline of 
Leftism in India. 

Shamser Ali — Enduring Suc¬ 
cess. 

Wajid Ali, S.— Bengalees of 
Tomorrow. 

U.P. (1945) 

Sultan Ahmad, Sir Syed — A 
Treaty between India and the 
United Kingdom (1944). 

Sultan Ahmad, Sir Syed — A 
Treaty between India and the 
United Kingdom (1945). 

Mohammad Baud — Law of 
Hoarding and Profiteering. 

PUNJAB (1945) 

Abdul Majid, Prof. — Jawahar 
Lai Nehru and His Ideals. 

Khatak, Sarfraz Khan — 
Shaikh Muhammad Ali Hazin. 


His Life, Time and Works. 

Enver, Khurshid Ahmed —18 
Short Stories. For children. 

Iqbal as a Thinker—^Essays on 
various aspects of IqbaPs Phil¬ 
osophy by Dr. Razi-ud-Din, 
K. G. Saiyidain, M. M. Sharif, 
Dr. KLalifa Abdul Hakim, Pro¬ 
fessors Fazl-ur-Rahman, Aziz 
Ahmad, Kalim-ud-Din Ahmad 
and Fayyaz Mahmood. 

Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad — 
Through Pakistan to Freedom. 

Suleri, Z. A. — The Road to 
Peace and Pakistan. 

The Writings and Speeches of 
Maulana Mohammad Ali. Edited 
and compiled by Afzal Iqbal. 

Davenport, John — Muham¬ 
mad and Teachings of Quran. 

Hafiz Ghulam Sarwar — Phil¬ 
osophy of the Quran. 

Mohammad Iqbal, Dr. Sir — 
The Reconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islam. 

Syed N a wab Ali — Some 
Moral and Religious Teachings 
of Al-Ghazali. 

Suleri, Z. A. — My Leader. 

Khurshid Ahmad—Enver 0th- 
man — A short biography of 
Hazrat Osman, III Caliph (suc¬ 
cessor) of the Holy Prophet. 

Saiyid, M.A.—Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah—A Psychological study. 

Rajput, A. B. — Iran To-day. 

Abdul Haque — The Punjab 
Agricultural Markets Act, 1939. 

Masudul Hassan — Local Gov¬ 
ernment in India. 

Abdul Majid Khan, Prof. — 
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The Communalism in India. Its 
Origin and Growth. 

Mohammad Yamin Khan, Sir 
— God, Soul and Universe in 
Science and Islam. 

Sheikh Mohammad Amin — 
Sayings of Prophet Mohammad. 

Sheikh Mohammad Amin — 
Wisdom of Prophet Mohammad. 


■ Ansari, Dr. Shaukatullah— 
Pakistan — the Problem of 
India. 

Gauba, K. L. —Verdict on 
England. 

Maulana Muhammad Ali — 
Alleged Atrocities of the Pro¬ 
phet. 

Maulana Muhammad Ali — 
The Prophet’s Marriages. 


FILM EXHIBITORS LIMITED 

DISTRIBUTORS & EXHIBITORS 
OF 

HIGH CLASS INDIAN AND 
FOREIGN PICTURES, 

•2nd Floor, 

Hansraj Agarwal Building, 

Bunder Road, 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS 

(Correct upto 15th Aug, 1947) 


ASSAM 

Al-Islah —Pro-Muslim League, 
Bengali, Monthly; Editor, 

Moulvi Md. Noorul Haque, 
Dargah Mohalla, Sylhet. 

Assam Herald —Pro-Muslim 

League, English, Weekly; 

Editor, Mohamed Raziur Rah¬ 
man, Sylhet, Assam. 

Jugabheri — Pro-Muslim 
League, Bengali, Weekly; 

Editor, Mohamed Raziur Rah¬ 
man, Sylhet, Assam. 

Jugaveni — Pro - Muslim 
League, Bengali, Weekly; Editor, 
Maulana Raziur Rahman, 
Sylhet, Assam. 

BALUCHISTAN 

Baluchistan —N ationalist, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, M. N. 
Talvi, Quetta. 

BENGAL 

Akkash —Urdu, Monthly; 171, 
Dharamtalla Street, Calcutta. 

AUAmin —Monthly; Editor, 

Kazi Mojibor Rahman, Jessore. 

Ansar Press —Political, Ben¬ 
gali, Weekly; Editor, Wahid All 
Ansari, Jessore. 

Aman —Pro-Muslim League, 
Bengali, Weekly; 34, Ashok’s 
Lane, Dacca. 

Asre-Jaddid —P ro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Daily (except 
Sun.); Editor, Ali Karim Sid- 
diqui, 30, Phears Lane, Asrejadid 
House, Calcutta. 


Azad —Editor, Sadrul Aman 
Khan, Calcutta. 

Azad —Pro-Muslim League, 
Bengali, Daily; Editor, N. A. 
Chowdhury, 86-A, Lower Cir¬ 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

Chashi — Farmer, Bengali, 
Weekly (Friday); Editor, 
Moulvi M. Rahman Khan, My- 
mensingh. 

The Comrade —Pro-M u s 1 i m 
League, English, Weekly; Editor, 
Mujibur Rahman Khan, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Deshervani —Bengali, Weekly; 
Editor, Maulvi Md. Habibur 
Rahman, Naogaon, Rajshahi. 

Hind —Social, Urdu, Weekly 
(Monday); Editor, A. R. Maliha- 
badi, 28-A, Chittaranjan Ave¬ 
nue, Calcutta. 

Hind-i-Jadeed —Editor, Abdur 
Razzaq, Calcutta. 

Ittehad —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, Najmul 
Huda, Calcutta. 

Imam —Religious, Bengali, 
Monthly, Editor, Mohamed 
Ishaq, Kalimbag, Jessore, 
Bengal. 

Istiqlal —Nationalist, Urdu, 
Daily; Editor, M. Usmani, 6, 
Eden Hospital Road, Calcutta. 

Jehad —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, Y. K. 
Tawrique, 1, Srinath Babu Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Jessore Gazette —Political and 
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Social, Bengali, Weekly; Editor, 
Wahid Ali Ansari, Jessore. 

The Masik Mohammadi —Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Mohammadi -—Pro- Muslim 
League, Bengali, Illustrated 
Weekly; Editor, Maulvi N. A. 
Chowdhury, 86-A, Lower Cir¬ 
cular Road, Calcutta, 

Moazzin —Khaemul Insan Mis¬ 
sion, Bengali, Monthly; C3, Col¬ 
lege Street, Market, Calcutta. 

Moslem —Weekly; 47, Ripon 
Street, Calcutta. 

Morning News —Pro-Muslim 
League, English, Daily; Editor, 
Syed Mohsin Ali, 6, Waterloo 
Street, Calcutta. 

Nao Roz —Literary, Bengali, 
Monthly; Editor Mohd. Hema- 
yat Ali, Dinajpur (N. Bengal). 

New Life — Pro-Mu slim 
League, English, Weekly; S. M. 
Jalil, 1813, Dilkusha St., P.O. 
Circus, Calcutta. 

Noakhali Hitaishi —Moderate. 
Bengali, Weekly; Editor, M. 
Yusuf, Bara Bazar, Noakhali. 

Oriental Observer — P r o - 
Muslim League, English, Month¬ 
ly; Editor, A. Rehmatullah, 1, 
Srinath Babu Lane, Calcutta. 

Palli-Bandhah —Cultural, Ben¬ 
gali, Weekly; Editor, Mirza 
Mohd. Yakub, Mirzabag Villa, 
P.O. Rajshahi. 

Rozana Hind —Socialist, Urdu, 
Daily; Editor, A. R. Malihabadi, 
17, Sagar Dutt Lane, Calcutta. 

Servant of Humanity —Khade- 
mul Insan Mission, English, 
Monthly; C3, College St., Mar¬ 
ket, Calcutta. 


Spokesman — P r o-M u s 1 i m 
League, English, Weekly; 
Editor, Dr. Syed Jilani, Calcutta, 

Star of India —Pro-Muslim 
League, English, Daily: Editor, 
Usman Ahmed Ansari, 3, Wel¬ 
lesley Place, Cal. 

BIHAR 

Ittehad —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Bi-Weekly; Editor, S, 
Sultan Ahmed, P.O. Bankipore, 
Patna. 

N ad e e m —Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, S. Mohiuddin 
Nadvi, P.O. Bankipore, Patna. 

Sada-e-Am — P r o-M u s 1 i m 
League, Urdu, Daily; Editor, 
Syed Nazir Haider, P.O. Banki¬ 
pore, Patna. 

Sentinel —Independent, Eng¬ 
lish, Weekly; Editor, Syed Mohi¬ 
uddin Ahmed, P.O. Box 81, 
Ranchi. 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

(Excluding Bombay City) 

Ansar —Pro-Muslim League, 
Marathi, Weekly; Editor, A. M. 
Kazi, Barsi. 

Been —Pro-Muslim League, 
Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, N. N. 
Qureshi, Panchpatti, Ahmed- 
abad. 

Hamdard —Social for Muslim, 
Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, S. M. 
Sayadali, Bhaga Talao Road, 
Surat. 

Ilm —Religious, Gujerati, 
Monthly, Surat. 

Imam —Gujerati, Monthly, 
Ahmedabad. 

Muslim Gujerati —Pro-Muslim 
League, Gujerati, Weekly; 
Editor, Azimuddin F. Mundai, 
Jinnah Road, Surat. 
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Nasim-e-S ah er — Religious, 
Gujerati and Urdu, Monthly; 
Editor, Mulla Kalimuddin A. 
Hasan Huseni, N.K.D., 176, Ravi- 
war Peth, Poona, 2. 

Pakistan —Social and Political, 
Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, H. J. 
Babroo, Kalupur, Ahmedabad. 

Qarwan —Literary, Gu j erati, 
Monthly; Editor, Vahshi, Rander 
(Surat). 

Riyasat —Pro-Muslim League, 
Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, A. S. 
Fazli, Pani Darwaza, Baroda. 

Rozgar — Muslim League, 
Gujerati, Daily; Editor, M. H. 
Qureshi, Ahmedabad. 

C. P. AND BERAR 

Al Burhan —P ro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
S. Z. H. Ali, Akola, Berar. 

Al Farooq —P ro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
A. S. Farooq, Kamptee, C. P. 

Central Times — Pro-Muslim 
League, English, Weekly; 
Editor, A. Sattar, King’s Way, 
Nagpur. 

Dehati Duniya —Hindi, Week¬ 
ly; Editor, Abdul Ghani, Saugor. 

IshaaUe-Taleem —Pro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Monthly; Editor, 
Syed Bashir Ahmed, Talegaon, 
Dashasar, Dist. Amraoti. 

The Muslim — Independent, 
Urdu, Bi-Weekly (Sun. and 
Wed.); Editor, F. A. Kolhapuri, 
Mohammedally Rd., Nagpur. 

CENTRAL INDIA 

Adil — Independent, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, A. Q. Khandan 
Naginvi, Ajmer. 

Moin—Independent, Urdu, 

Weekly; Editor, Syed Sultan 


Ahmed, Gali Langar Khana, 
Near Darbar, Ajmer. 

Nadeem —N eutral, Urdu, 
Daily (except Friday); Editor, 
Syed Qamerul Hasan, Sikandari 
Mahal, Bhopal. 

Rajput Hero — Independent, 
English, Bi-Monthly, Editor, W. 
D. Beg, Ajmer. 

Zarif —Social, Urdu, Weekly, 
Editor, M. A. Farooqi, Digi 
Bazar, Ajmer. 

DELHI 

Al-Jamiat — Urdu, Weekly; 
Editors, Maulana Kifayatullah 
Saheb and Ahmed Saidkhan, 
Delhi. 

Alman —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Bi-Weekly; Editor, Syed 
Ashiq Ali, Delhi. 

Anjam —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily, Editor, Mohamed 
Umer, P.O. Box 68, Delhi. 

Anjam —L iterary, Urdu, 
Monthly; Editor, Sh. Usman 
Azad, Delhi. 

Ansari —Nationalist, Urdu, 
Daily, Editor, H. A. Zuberi, 
Urdu, Bazar, Jumma Masjid, 
P.B. No. 217. 

Banat —Children and Girls, 
Urdu, Monthly, Editor, M. R. 
Khairi, The Ismat Office, Kooche 
Chelan, Delhi. 

Dastkari — Women, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Begum Mohd. 
Shafi, Delhi. 

D in Duny a —Independent, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, S. A. 
Fahmi, Juma Masjid, Delhi. 

General News —^Political and 
Social, Urdu, Weekly; Editor C. 
A. Baksh, Delhi. 

Hamari Zuhan —Devoted to 
Urdu Language, Urdu, Daily, 
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Editor, Pandit Kaifee, Delhi 
Gate, Delhi. 

Ismat —Women, Urdu, Month¬ 
ly; Editor, M. R. Khairi, Kooche 
Chelan, Delhi. 

Jamia —Educational, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Dr. Abid 
Husain, Maktaba Jamia, Delhi. 

Jang —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, Khalilur 
Rahman, Delhi. 

Jauher-e-Niswan — Ladies 
Craft and Household Affairs, 
Urdu, Monthly; Editors, (1) 
Begum A. Nazil, (2) G. Fatma 
Begum, Ismat Office, Kooche 
Chelan, Delhi. 

KaJ} kaslian —Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, S. Kazimi, 
Shahtara Street, Delhi. 

Kitab Nama —Book Review, 
Urdu, Monthly, Editor, B. 
Hassan, Maktaba Jamia, Delhi. 

Mahsher-i-Khayal — Pro-Con¬ 
gress, Urdu, Weekly, Editor, A. 
Farooqi, Juma Masjid, South, 
Delhi. 

Manshoor — Pro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Daily; Editor, 
Hassan Riaz, Delhi. 

Payam-e-Talim — Educational, 
Urdu, Monthly, Editor, Hassan, 
Maktaba Jamia, Delhi. 

P ay y a m —Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Syed Abdul 
Hamid Shimlavi, Delhi. 

Resala - e - Urdu — Religious, 
Urdu, Quarterly, Editor, Dr. 
Abdul Hasan Sahab, 1, Darya 
Ganj, Delhi. 

Risale - Khatoon - e - Mashriq — 
Women, Urdu, Monthly; Urdu 
Bazar, Juma Masjid, Delhi. 

Shabistan — Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Syed Rahim- 
ullah Qabil, Delhi. 


Shama—L iterary, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Yousuf Dehlvi, 
Patak Habash Khan, Delhi. 

Wahdat —^Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily, Editor, Syed Ashiq 
Ali, Delhi. 

HYDERABAD STATE 
(DECCAN) 

Al-Mualim —Urdu, Monthly, 
Editor, Jajjad Mirza, B.A., Hy¬ 
derabad Deccan. 

Hamjoli —For Children, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, B. K. Sahiba, 
Hyderabad Deccan. 

Islamic Culture —C u It u r a 1, 
English, Quarterly, Editor, Dr. 
M. A. Muid Khan, P.B. No. 171, 
Hyderabad. 

Meezan —Urdu, Daily, Hyder¬ 
abad Deccan. 

Musheer-e-Deccan —Official & 
Jagirdars, Urdu, Daily, Govli- 
puda, Hyderabad Dn. 

New Era —Moderate, English, 
Weekly, Editor, Syed Asadullah, 
Nizamshahi Road, Hyderabad 
Deccan. 

Nizam Gazette —Semi-Official, 
Urdu, Weekly; Hyderabad Dec- 
can. 

P ay a m —Impartial, Urdu, 
Daily, Editor, Akhtar Hasan, 
Mukramjahi Road, Hyderabad 
Deccan. 

Qurani Dunya —R eligious, 
Urdu, Daily, Editor, Abu Moha- 
med Maslah, Sagar Chaman, 
Hyderabad Deccan. 

Rahhar-e-Deccan —^Political & 
Social, Urdu, Daily, Editor, S. 
M. Waheeduddin, Afzalganj, 
Hyderabad Dn. 

Science — Scientific, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Moulvi Nasir 
Ahmed Usmani, Hyderabad Dec- 
can. 
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Subhe Deccan —M o d e r a t e, 
Urdu, Daily, Afzalganj, Hyder¬ 
abad Deccan. 

T ah zi h —Urdu, Hyderabad 
Deccan. 

T aj e r —Commercial, Urdu; 
Editor, Haji Valimohammed, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Tijareti Duniya —Commercial, 
Urdu, Monthly, Editor, M. D. 
Faqar-ud-Din Nizami, Hyder¬ 
abad Deccan. 

Waqt —Urdu; Editor, Abdur 
Rahman Rais, Hyderabad Dec- 
can. 

KASHMIR STATE 

Al-Insan —State, Urdu, Week¬ 
ly, Editor, Ch. Mohammed Din, 
Jammu, Kashmir. 

Ahsan —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, M. 
Ghulam Husain Jabali, Jammu, 
Kashmir. 

Himmat —National C o n f e - 
rence, Urdu, Weekly; Mirpur, 
Jammu, Kashmir. 

Islah —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, A. Gafar, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Jamhoor —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, Abdul 
Majid Qureshi, Jammu, Kash¬ 
mir. 

J uh a r —Mir-Vayaz, Urdu, 
Weekly, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Khalid —Nationalist, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Kh. Sadur-ur- 
din Mujahid, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Millat —^Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, Mir 
Abdul Aziz, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Pasban —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, M. D. 
Ahmed, Jammu, Kashmir. 


Roshni —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Tri-Monthly, Editor, Aziz 
Kashmiri, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Sadiq —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly; Punch, Jammu, 
Kashmir. 

Tarjuman-e-Kashmiri — Pro- 
Muslim League, Urdu, Weekly, 
Editor, M. H. Ghazi, Jammu, 
Kashmir. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

Afghan —Nationalist, Pushto, 
Weekly; Editor, Syed Rahat- 
ullah Shah, Peshawar. 

Al - Falah — Pro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
S. Abdullah Shah, Chhoti Lai 
Kurti, Peshawar Cantonment. 

Al-Jamiat-e-Sarhad —Indepen¬ 
dent, Urdu and Pushto, Weekly; 
Editor, Syed Md. Hasan Gilani, 
Peshawar Cantonment. 

H am da m —P ro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
Ghulam Haider Akhtar, Pesha¬ 
war. 

Islah-i-Sarhad — Urdu and 
Pushto; Editor, Mohd. Anwar 
Orakzai, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Jamhurriat —Urdu and Push¬ 
to, Editor, Khan Mir Hillai, 
Dera Ismail Khan. 

Khyber Mail —Pro-M u s 1 i m 
League, English, Weekly, Editor, 
Zakaullah I^an, Egerton Hospi¬ 
tal Road, Peshawar. 

Mazlum Dunya —Literary and 
Social, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
Riya Abdul Rehman, Peshawar. 

Mujahid — Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Hindustani, Weekly; Edi¬ 
tor, Durani, B.A., Mujahid St., 
D. I. Khan. 

Naujawan-i-S arhad, Pro- 
Muslim League, Urdu, Weekly; 
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Editor, Taj Mohd. Tahir Kheli, 
Haripur (Dist. Hazara). 

Paigham—Urdu, Editor, Rah- 
matullah, Peshawar. 

Paigham-i-Sarhad — Religi¬ 
ous, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, Kazi 
Azizur Rehman, Haripur (Dist. 
Hazara). 

Rahhar — Urdu; Editor, M. 
Safdar Sadiq, Peshawar. 

Rahhar-i-Sarhad —Urdu, Edi¬ 
tor, M. Shabbir Ahmed, Dera Is¬ 
mail Khan. 

Safir-e-Sakhun —Literary and 
Political, Urdu, Monthly; Pesha* 
war. 

Sarhad — Independent, Urdu, 
Daily; Editor, R. B. Ghaznavi, 
Peshawar. 

Tarjaman-i-Sarhad — Nation¬ 
alist, Urdu and Pushto, Weekly; 
Editor, A. A. Awan, Peshawar. 

SOUTH INDIA 

AUAmeen — Nationalist, Ma¬ 
lay alam, Tri-Weekly; Calicut. 

Azad Nanjawan — Pro-Mus- 
lim League, Urdu, Weekly; Edi¬ 
tor, Md. Karimullah Naujawan, 
Royapettah, Madras, 14. 

The Chandrika —Pro-Muslim 
League, Malay alam, Daily; Edi¬ 
tor, K. V. Abdur Rahiman, P. 
Box No. 64, Calicut. 

Dar - III - Islam — Nationalist, 
Tamil, Weekly; Editor, Al-Haj 
B. Daud Shah, B.A., 21, Ander¬ 
son St., P.O. Box 15, Madras. 

Deccan Times — Pro-Muslim 
League, English, Weekly; Edi¬ 
tor, A. A. Ravoof, 137, Broad¬ 
way, Madras. 

Dilchasp Jadeed — Indepen¬ 
dent, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
Mohammed Ismail Sait, 1|10, 
Kudappah Chetty St., G. T. 
Madras. 


The Hamdard — Pro-Muslim 

Editor, 

b. S. M. Bahmany, Madras. 

The Muslim India—Pro-Mus¬ 
lim League, English, Weekly; 
Editor, Dr. C. Mohammed Alii 
Madras. 

Musalman —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, English, Weekly; Editor, 
Mohammed Hasan, Madras. 

Musalman —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Daily; Editor, Abdul 
Latif Farookhi, 22, High Rd., 
Triplicane, Madras. 

Navjivan — Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Daily; Editor, Mohd. 
Nasiruddin Sahib, Madras. 

Saiful Islam — Pro-Muslim 
League, Tamil, Weekly; Editor, 
Moulvi Ahmed Sayeed Sahib, 
47, Sembudoss St., Madras. 

Samarasam — Pro-M u s 1 i m 
League, Tamil, Tri-Weekly; 
Editor, S. M. Sultan Baghdadi, 
Palakarai, Trichinopoly. 

Thriller — Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, English, Weekly; Editor, 
Mohd. Karimullah Naujawan, 
Madras. 

MYSORE STATE 

Al-Kalam —^Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Daily; Editor, K. M. 
Zaffari, 127, Kalasipalyam, Ban¬ 
galore City. 

The Mysorean — Pro-Muslim 
League, English, Weekly; Edi¬ 
tor, A. H. R. Abdul Ghaffar, 
Bangalore. 

Pashan —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Monthly; Editor, Ismail 
Tabish, Bangalore. 

PUNJAB 

Adahi Dunya —Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly; Editor, Salah-ud-Din 
Ahmed, 8, Mcleod Road, Lahore. 
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Adbe-Latif — Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly; Editor, C. Barkatah, 
Mori Gate, Lahore. 

Afganistan — Pro - Afghan, 
Persian, Weekly; Editor, M. M. 
Ahmed Khan, Lahore. 

Akhbar-i-T alim — Educa¬ 
tional, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
Munshi Talib Ali, Mohani Road, 
Lahore. 

Alamgir —Literary and Fic¬ 
tion, Urdu, Monthly; Editor, 
H. Mohammed Alam, Sidmitha 
Bazar, Lahore. 

Al-Fazl — Religious, Urdu, 
Daily; Editor, Sh. Roshan Din 
Tanwir, Qadian, Dist. Gurdas- 
pur. 

Al-Islah —Urdu, Editor, Amh" 
Ahsan, Sarai Mir, Anjamgarh. 

Al-I si a h —Military, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Abdul Rehman 
Mulak, Ichhra, Lahore. 

Anokhi Dunya — Nationalist, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, A. M. 
Barque, 62, Mcleod Road, P.O. 
Box 239, Lahore. 

Arafat — Religious, English, 
Monthly; Editor, Mohammed 
Asad, Dalhousie, Punjab. 

AUTahib — Unani Medicine, 
Urdu, Monthly; Editor, H. M. 
Sharif, Circular Road, Lahore. 

Az-Zohr a —Ladies, Urdu, 
Monthly; Editor, S. A. Shamim, 
Sharaf Bldg., Jullundur City. 

Daur-e-Jadid —Social and Po¬ 
litical, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
M. A. Husain, Kashmir Bldg., 
Lahore. 

Doctor — Homeopathic, Urdu, 
Monthly; Editor, Dr. Nizam-ud- 
Din, Akbari Gate, Lahore, 

Eastern Times — Pro-Muslim 
League, English, Daily; Editor, 
A. H. Khan, 119, Circular Road, 
Lahore. 


Ehsan —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily; Editor, Malik Noor 
Ellahi, Daulat Bldg., Outside 
Delhi Gate, Lahore. 

Film News —Film, Urdu and 
English, Weekly; Editor, G. M. 
Shaida, Lyallpur. 

F ilmistan — Film, Urdu, 
Monthly; Editor, B. Hindi, Hos¬ 
pital Road, Lahore. 

Homeopathic Mag.—Homeo¬ 
pathic, Urdu, Monthly; Editor, 
Dr. M. Masood Qureshi, 30, 
Mayo Road, Lahore. 

Humayun — Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly; Editor, Mian Bashir 
Ahmed, Lawrence Road, La¬ 
hore. 

Ihnul Waqt —Economic and 
CuRural, English, Tri-Monthly; 
Editor, Aga Mubariz-i-Jang, 63, 
Railway Road, Lahore. 

Iman —Religious, Urdu, Edi¬ 
tor, A. Majid Qureshi, Patti, 
Lahore. 


Inkishaf—Urdu and Pushto, 
Editor, Faqira Khan Jadoon, 
Rawalpindi. 


Iqbal — Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editors, M. H. S. Akh- 
tar and B. Batra, Multan City. 

Inqilab —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily; Editor, A. M. Sa- 
lak, Railway Road, Lahore. 

Isha at - i - Islam — Religious, 
Urdu, Monthly; Editor, Khawia 
Abdul Ghani, Lahore. 


Islamic Review — Religious 
English, Monthly; Editor, M. 
Aftabuddin Ahmed, Azeez Man- 
zil, Brandreth Road, Lahore. 

Jahangir — Cultural, Urdu, 
Monthly; Editor, Mohd. A. 
Khan Durrani, Jullundur City. 

Kausar —Religious, Urdu, Tri- 
Weekly; Editor, Nasrullah Khan 
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Aziz, Thana Gawalmandi, La¬ 
hore. 

Khadim — Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, U. Z. 
Taseer, Patiala, 

Khayalistan —Urdu, Monthly, 
Editor, Akhtar Shirani, Lahore. 

Khayyam — Independent, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, Hafiz 
Mohd. Alam, Lahore. 

Loyal Gazette —Social, Eng¬ 
lish and Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
Ch. Asmat-ullah Mazloom, Jul- 
lundur. 

Manshiir — Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Daily; Kisan Bldg., 
Lahore. 

Nairang-i-Khial — Literary, 
Urdu, Monthly; Editor, Y. Ha¬ 
san, Pdeming Road, Lahore. 

N ashir-ul-Olum — Pro-Mus¬ 
lim League, Urdu, Monthly; 
Editor, Abdul Rashid Aziz, Petti, 
Dist. Lahore. 

Nau Nihal —Urdu, Weekly; 
Editor, Maulvi Khuda Baksh, 
Lahore. 

Nawa-i-Waqt — Pro-Muslim, 
League, Urdu, Daily; Editor, 
Hameed Nizami, 2A, Shah Din 
Bldg., The Mall, Lahore. 

New Times —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, English, Weekly; Editor, 
M. Ali, 19, Temple Road, 
Lahore. 

Paisa Akhhar — Pro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
Abdul Majid, Paisa Akhbar St., 
Paisa Akhbar Post, Lahore. 

Paigham-i-Sulah — Spread of 
Islam, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, 
Moulvi Dost. Mohd. Saheb, Ah- 
madiya Bldg., Lahore. 

Paigham - i - Hayat — Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Sh. Mohd. Is¬ 
mail, Panipat. 


Pakistan Times —^Pro-Muslim. 
League, English, Daily, Editor, 
Faiz Ahmed Faiz, The Mall, 
Lahore. 

Pashan —Socio-Political, Urdu, 
Daily, Editor, M. F. Khan, 16, 
The Circular Road, Lahore. 

Phul —Children, Urdu, Week¬ 
ly, Editor, I. A. Taj, 7, Railway 
Road, Lahore. 

Review of Religions —Reli¬ 
gious, Urdu and English, Month¬ 
ly, Editor, A. M. Ajmeri, Qadian, 
Dist. Gurdaspur. 

Risala Jad-o-Jahed — Educa¬ 
tional, Urdu, Quarterly, Editor, 
M. K. Aga, 63, Railway Road, 
Lahore. 

Roman —Urdu, Monthly, Edi¬ 
tor, Akhtar Sherani, Lahore. 

Sadabahar — Non-Commercial, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, Haji 
Laqlaq, Mohanlal Road, Lahore. 

Sadakat —Social, Urdu, Week¬ 
ly, Editor, G. N. Butt, Faizbagh, 
Lahore. 

Shahab —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily, Editor, Malik Noor 
Ellahi, Lahore. 

Sh ahk a r —Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Taj war, La¬ 
hore. 

Shaitan — Socio-P olitical, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, Y. A. 
Fazal, Morigate, Lahore. 

Shama —Literary and Social, 
Urdu, Fortnightly, Editor, A. 
Razi, 47, Anarkali, Lahore. 

Sahely — Women, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Zohra Betul, 
Lahore. 

Shahbaz — Unionist, Urdu,. 
Daily, Lahore. 

S hu j a^ at — Socio-Political,. 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, R. G. 
Gupta, Lahore. 
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Sport sma n —Sports, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Mohammed 
Husain, Ichhra, Lahore. 

Sunrise —Pro-Muslim League, 
English, Weekly, Editor, A. 
Hamid, 49, Kashmir Bldgs., 
Mcleod Rd., Lahore. 

Sufi —Urdu, Editor, Mohd. 
Pindibahuddin, Gujrat. 

Tahzih-i-Niswan — Women, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, L A. Taj, 
7, Railway Road, Lahore. 

Tishna —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, Sufi 
Mohd. Amin, Subathu, Simla. 

T ar j um anul Quran —Reli¬ 
gious, Urdu, Monthly, Editor, S. 
Abdul Ala, Pathan Kot, Lahore. 

Watan —Socio-Political, Urdu, 
Weekly, Editor, A. H. Zubed, 
Delhi Gate, Lahore. 

Zamindar — Pro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Daily, Editor, 
Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan, 
Lahore. 

Zam Zam —Nationalist, Urdu, 
Daily, Editor, Maulana Mohd. 
Usman Farqalit, Mohan Lai 
Road, Lahore. 

Zebun-Nisa —Women, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Sughra Huma- 
yun Mirza Haya, Lahore. 

SIND 

AUHanif —Jacobabad. 

Al Jamat —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Weekly, Editor, Mo¬ 
hammed Sarwar, Karachi. 

Al Wahid —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Sindhi, Daily, Editor, 
Maulvi Abdul Ghafoor, P.O. 
Box 97, Bellasis Street, Karachi. 

Azad Sind —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Sindhi and Eng., Weekly, 
Editor, I. A. Burney, Karachi. 

Babul Islam —Hyderabad Sind. 

28 


Dawn —Pro-Muslim League, 
English, Daily, Editor, Altai 
Husain, South Napier Road, 
Karachi. 

Dawat - e - Islam — Religious, 
Sindhi, Weekly, Editor, Moham¬ 
med Jamin, Sukkur. 

HilaUi-Pdkistan —Pro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Weekly, Editor, 
Abdus Shakoor Munshi, Ka¬ 
rachi. 

Hayat —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily, Editor, Haji Nazir- 
uddin, Karachi. 

Hamdard —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Sindhi, Weekly, Editor, 
Haji Mohd. Halai, Mirpurkhas. 

Ibrat —C ongress, Sindhi, 
Weekly, Editor, Mohd. Usman, 
Islamia Darul Ishaat, Hyder¬ 
abad, Sind. 

The Inqilab —P r o-M u s 1 i m 
League, Sindhi, Weekly, Editor, 
A. Ahmed K. Brotri, Queens 
Road, Sukkur. 

Ittehad B olo chan — Pro- 
Muslim League, Urdu, Weekly, 
Editor, Khalifa Mohd. Ismail, 
Baloch, Karachi. 

Millat —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, Hakim 
Sher Husain Qadir, Karachi. 

Muslim V oice — Pro-Muslim 
League, English, Weekly, Editor, 
Pir Ali Mohd. Rashid, Karachi. 

The Mussulman —Nationalist, 
Sindhi and English, Weekly, 
Editor, M. X. Ghani, Gidu Road, 
Hyderabad Sind. 

Nau-Muslim — Pro-M u s 1 i m 
League, Sindhi, Weekly, Editor, 
Shaikh Haji Abdullah, Hyder¬ 
abad, Sind. 

Nusrat —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, Maulvi 
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Abdul Hai—Haquani, Jairam St., 
Rambaugh Quarter, Karachi. 

Pakistani Alam —G u j e r a t i, 
South Napier Road, Karachi. 

Qurhani —Socialist, S i n d h i, 
Daily, Editor, Shaikh Abdul 
Majid, Hemani Mansion, Bunder 
Road, Karachi. 

Zoolfikar —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Gujerati, Daily, Editor, 
Mohd. Ali Hafiz Ali, Water 
Course Road, Karachi. 

UNITED PROVINCES 

Aftab — Nationalist, Urdu, 
Weekly, Victoria St., Lucknow. 

Al-Ameen — Khaksar Organ, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, Akhtar 
Mahmud Khan, Begum Bagh, 
Meerut. 

Asia Weekly — Nationalist, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, Manzer 
Siddiqui, Hing-ki-Mandi, Agra. 

Conference Gazette —Organ of 
All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference, Urdu, Weekly, Edi¬ 
tor, Akramullah Khan Nadvi, 
Conference Office, Sultan Jehan 
Manzil, Aligarh. 

Chanchal — Neutral, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Q. M. Yamni, 
Qazi Street, Meerut City. 

Faran —Urdu, Monthly, Edi¬ 
tor, Mohd. Majid Hasan, Bijnor. 

Ghuncha —Children, Urdu, 
Monthly, Madina Press, Bijnor. 

Hamdam —Pro - Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Daily, Editor, Habib 
Ansari, Hamdam Post Office, 
Lucknow. 

Haqiqat — Nationalist, Urdu, 
Daily, Editor, A. A. Abbasi, 68, 
Jagat Naryan Road, Lucknow. 

Haque —Pro-Muslim League 
Urdu, Daily; Editor, Abdur Rauf 
Abbasi, Murshidabad Palace, 
Golagunj, Lucknow. 


Hareem — Ladies, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Mrs. S. In- 
honvi, 26, Latouche Road, Luc¬ 
know. 

Hindustan — Pro- Congress, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, H. Ansari. 
Kaiserbaug, Lucknow. 

Jiddat —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, Sultan 
Ahmed Khan, Prince Road, 
Moradabad. 

Madina — Nationalist, Urdu, 
Tri-Weekly, Editor, Hamidul 
Ansari Ghazi, Bijnor. 

Mu'arif — Cultural, Urdu. 
Monthly, Editor, Moulvi Syed 
Suleman Nadvi, Azamgarh. 

Mushir —Urdu, Weekly, Nan- 
dan Mahal Road, Lucknow. 

Mukhbir-i-Alam —Pro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Weekly, Editor, 
Qazi Abid Ali Rizvi, Shidi Sarai 
St., Moradabad. 

Muslim Re vie w —Religious, 
English, Monthly, 16, Canning 
St., Lucknow. 

Musannif —Organ of Majlis-i- 
Musannafeen, Urdu, Quarterly, 
Editor, Syed Altaf Ali Brelvi, 
Conference Compound, Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 

Momin Gazette —Independent, 
Urdu, Weekly, Editor, Dr. Mohd. 
Abdur Razaque Ansari, New 
Road, Cawnpore. 

Naya Adab —Urdu, Lucknow. 

Nayyar-i-Azam — Pro-Muslim 
League, Urdu, Weekly; Morad¬ 
abad. 

Nigar — Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Niaz Fatehpuri, 
Lucknow. 

Paigham —Nationalist Urdu, 
Weekly, Editor, Ch. Nurul 
Hasan, Hazratgunj, Lucknow, 

Qaumi Akhhar —Pro-Muslim 
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League, Urdu, Weekly, Editor, 
Ismail Zabih, Cawnpore. 

Observer —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, English, Weekly, Editor, S. 
A. Qavi, 21, Clive Road, Allah¬ 
abad. 

Oudh Akhbar —Pro-Congress, 
Urdu, Daily, Hazratgunj, Luc¬ 
know. 

Rai s —Independent, Urdu, 
Weekly, Editor, Razm Unnavi, 
Rais Manzil, Shafiabad, Cawn¬ 
pore. 

Radiance —Khaksar Organ, 
English, Weekly, Meerut. 

Roazana —Urdu, Daily, Editor, 
A. Rauf, Bareilly, U.P. 

The Rohilla —English, Month¬ 
ly, Editor, Syed Altaf Ali Brelvi, 
Conference Office, Sultan Jehan 
Manzil, Aligarh. 

Sadaqat —Nationalist, Urdu, 
Weekly, Editor, K. A. Salam, 
Topkhana Bazar, Cawnpore. 

Sadaqat — N ationalist, Urdu, 
Weekly, Editor, G. A. Furqat, 
68, Jagat Narayan Road, Luc- 
kow. 

Sarpunch —Independent, Urdu, 
Weekly, Editor, Akhtar Sid- 
diqui, 26, Latouche Road, Luc¬ 
know. 

Sha’er —Social and Lit., Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, Aijaz Siddiqui, 
Agra. 

S id qu e —Religious, Urdu, 
Weekly, Editor, Maulana A. 
Majid Daryabadi, Golagunj, 
Lucknow. 

Tanveer —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily, Editor, Mushfiquz- 
zaman, Lucknow. 

Tamir —Nationalist, Urdu, 
Weekly, Editor, S. M. Abid 
Zaidi, Fyzabad. 


Tijarat —Commercial, Urdu, 
Monthly, Editor, M. Z. Shaikh, 
Shah Behlol St., Saharanpur. 

Zulqarnain —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Weekly, Editor, A. 
U. Nizami, Sotha St., Budaun. 

WESTERN INDIA 

Chiraq — Literary, Gujerati, 
Monthly, Editor, Bachoo Ali G. 
Patel, Bantva, Kathiawar. 

Khadim —Organ of All Muslim 
Khatri Anjuman, Gujerati, 
Monthly, Editor, Moosa Ismail, 
Porebander, Kathiawar. 

Muslim Bulletin —Pro-Muslim 
League, Gujerati, Weekly, Edi¬ 
tor, Usman Haji Tanjab “Shab- 
num”, P.O. Box No. 63, Rajkot, 
Kathiawar. 

MolVah —Literary, Gujerati, 
Yearly, Vanthli Sorath, Kathia¬ 
war. 

Rahe Najat —Isna Ashri, Guje¬ 
rati, Monthly, Bhavnagar, Ka¬ 
thiawar. 

Roopbani —Literary, Gujerati, 
Monthly, Editor, Bedar, Bantva, 
Kathiawar. 

Sarban — Literary, Gujerati, 
Yearly, Editor, Kasim Dada, 
Bantva, Kathiawar. 

BOMBAY CITY 

A f t a b —Nationalist, Urdu, 
Daily; Editor, Mohamed Ahsan, 
Dimtimker Road, Bhendi Bazar 

Ajmal —Pro-Congress, Urdu, 
Daily; Editor, Moinuddin Harris, 
J. J. Hospital. 

Ajmal —Pro-Congress, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Mohamed 
Usman Khan, J. J. Hospital. 

AUHilal —^Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily (Evening); Editor, 
Mohamed Ahsan, Love Lane, 
Byculla. 

Al-Islah —Organ of Ismaili 
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Community, Gujerati, Weekly; 
Editor, A. J. Miskin, Dongri 
Street, Bhendi Bazar. 

A J-Waris—Religious, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, War is Ali Khan- 
turi, Temker Street, Dimtimker 
Road. 

Ajnal — Pro-Muslim League, 
Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, M. 
Nasrat Ali, Islampura, Golpitha. 

Barque —L iterary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Mir Jaffer Ali, 
Underia Street, Grant Road. 

Bedar — Pro-Musl im League, 
Urdu, Fortnightly; Editor, Sh. 
Mahmud Khiyal, Ripon Road. 

Be Ghadi Mouj —Literary, 
Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, Sha- 
yda, 12114, Bake House Lane, 
Fort. 

Chandni-e-Islam — Ladies, 
Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, Mrs. 
Ghulam Ali, Khar Road. 

Cinema —Film, Urdu, Weekly; 
Editor, M. A. Premi, Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla Road. 

Director —Film, Urdu, Week¬ 
ly; Editor, A. Rahman Natiq, B. 
I. T. Blocks, J. J. Hospital. 

Gulshan-e-Dawoodi —Organ of 
Bohra Community, Gujerati, 
Monthly; Editor, A. Hussain Jil- 
isger, Pydhonie. 

Hashr —Literary, Urdu, Week¬ 
ly; Editor, Ahmed Hasan Khan, 
Nowrosji Street, Girgaum. 

HilaUe-Nao — Nationalist, 
Urdu, Daily; Editor, Ali Baha¬ 
dur ^an, New Chinch Bunder 
Road, Dongri. 

Hindustan —Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Daily; Editor, Ghu¬ 
lam Ahmed Khan Arzu, Ripon 
Road, Byculla. 

Ilham —Literary, Urdu, Week- 
y; Editor, Nasir Arabian, Boh¬ 


ra Street, Bhendi Bazar. 

India — Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, F. A. Saqi, Es¬ 
planade Mansion, Fort. 

Inquilab-e-Jadid — Pro-Mus- 
lim League, Urdu, Daily; Edi¬ 
tor, A. Hamid Ansari, Rippon 
Road, Byculla. 

I ns a f —Pro-Muslim League, 
Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, Fathe 
Khan Munshi, Islampura, Gol¬ 
pitha. 

Iqbal — Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily; Editor, Irshad Beg 
Chughtai, Rippon Road, By¬ 
culla. 

' Ismaili — Organ of Ismaili 
Community, Gujerati, Weekly; 
Editor, D. E. Ebrahim, Bhim- 
pura, Dongri. 

Isna-e-Ashri Bulletin —Organ 
of Isna-e-Ashri Jamat, Gujerati, 
Weekly; Editor, Hasanali Mer¬ 
chant, Tantanpada St., Bhendi 
Bazar. 

Ittehad —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily; Editor, Zille Abbas, 
Undaria St., Bombay, 8. 

Jamhoor — Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, A Jabbar Khan, 
Doctor Street, Bombay, 3. 

Khabardar — Literary, Urdu. 
Weekly; Editor, M. A. Parkar. 
Dongri. 

Khilafat — Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Daily; Editor, Rias- 
uddin Faridi, Love Lane, By¬ 
culla. 

Khilafat — Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, 
H. E. Valliani, Love Lane, By¬ 
culla. 

Manzi I —Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly; Editor, M, Mirza Del- 
havi, 2nd Cooper Street, Bhen¬ 
di Bazar. 
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Memon Mitra —Organ of Me- 
mon Community, G u j e r a t i, 
Montlily; Editor, U. H. Japan- 
walla, Dongri. 

Millat — Pro-Muslim League, 
Marathi, Weekly; Editor, Abdul 
Kadir Momin, Kazipura, Two 
Tanks. 

Millat —Pro-Muslim- League, 
Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, Fak¬ 
hra Matri, Islampura, Golpitha. 

Millat —^Pro-Muslim- League, 
Hindi, Weekly; Editor, Abdul 
Kadir Momin, 318, Lokhand- 
wala Chawk. 

Morning Herald — Pro-Mus- 
lim League, English, Daily; Edi¬ 
tor, Yusuf Afghan, 15, Bank 
Street, Fort. 

Muawin — Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Inam Nabi 
Pardesi, Rippon Road, Byculla. 

Mujahid — Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Urdu, Weekly; Editor, Sat- 
tar Jhaveri, Pirkhan Street, 
Bombay, 8. 

M unsi f —Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Abbas Auran- 
gabadi, Rippon Road, Byculla. 

Muslim —Pro-Muslim League, 
Urdu, Daily; Editor, Dr. A. Ha¬ 
mid Qazi, Belassis Rd., Byculla. 

Muslim — Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, English, Weekly; Editor, 
Dr. A. Hamid Qazi, Jan Man¬ 
sion, Sir P. M. Road. 

Muslim Times — Pro-Muslim 
League, Gujerati, Daily (Even¬ 
ing), Editor, M. Sadiq, Islam¬ 
pura, Golpitha. 

Muslim Times (Sunday Ed.) 
-Pro-Muslim League, Gujerati, 
Weekly; Editor, M. Sadiq, Is¬ 
lampura, Golpitha. 

Musawwir — Film, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Mohammed 
Nazir, Sir P. Mehta Road, Fort. 


Nai Dunya —Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Ghulam Ah¬ 
med Khan Arzu, Rippon Road, 
Byculla. 

N akhud a —Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, M. Shakir, Ka- 
zi Street, Null Bazar. 

Naojawan — Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Amin Azad, 
Kurtay Road, BJiendi Bazar. 

N a qa d —Criticism, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, M. A. Premi, 
Naoroji Street, Girgaum. 

Nizam — Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Kuddus Sahbai, 
J. J. Hospital, Bhendi Bazar. 

Paigham — Pro-Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, Gujerati, Weekly; Editor, 
Maulana Fazlullah Khan, Man- 
dvi. 

Rahbar — Literary, Gujerati, 
Weekly; Editor, Mrs. Kulsum 
Sayani, Malabar Hill. 

Rahbar —Adults, Urdu, Fort¬ 
nightly, Editor, Mrs. Kulsum 
Sayani, Malabar Hill. 

S ad a qat — Literary, Urdu 
Weekly; Editor, Qutbuddin Sid- 
diqi, Temker St., Dimtimker 
Road. 

Saif—Literary, Urdu, Week¬ 
ly; Editor, Mahshar Shirazi, 
Arcadin Building, J. J. Hospi¬ 
tal. 

S ar o sh — Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Naim Chishti, 
Sankli Street, Byculla. 

Shan-e-lslam — Literary, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, Sahib- 
zada A. Kayum Khan, Sankli 
Street, Byculla. 

Shan-e^Hind — Literary, 
Urdu, Weekly; Editor, Sahib- 
zada A. Kayum Khan, Sankli 
Street, Byculla. 

Star — Pro-Muslim League, 
English, Weekly; Editor, Aziz 
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Beg, Mustafa Building, Sir P. 
Mehta Road, Fort. 

Suh h-e-U mid — Literary, 
Urdu, Monthly; Editor, A. Ha¬ 
mid Boberay, Belasis Road, Ju- 
rna Masjid Building. 

Sultan — Literary, Urdu, 
Weekly; Editor, Jilani Chand- 
puri, J. J. Hospital. 

Tamseel — Literary, Urdu 
Monthly; Editor, Khawaja Ha¬ 
mid Sabir, Vincent Road, 
Dadar. 

T ant) e e r —Literary, Urdu, 
Monthly; Editor, Sahr, Sankli 
Street, Byculla. 

Tariq —Literary, Urdu, M^eek- 
ly; Editor, Khalid Akhtar Af¬ 
ghani, Yacoob Street, Bhendi 
Bazar. 

Umid —Organ of Bohra Com¬ 
munity, Gujerati, Quarterly, 
Editor, Faizuila Bekhud, Man- 
dvi. 


Urdu —Literary, Urdu, Week¬ 
ly; Editor, Mohd. Yusuf Delhvi, 
2nd Cooper Street, Bhendi 
Bazar. 

Vatan —Pro-Muslim League, 
Gujerati, Daily; Editor, Ghulam 
Husain Thaver, Love Lane, By¬ 
culla. 

Vatan (Sun. Edn.)—^Pro-Mus¬ 
lim League, Gujerati, Weekly; 
Editor, Ghulam Husain Thaver, 
Love Lane, Byculla. 

Veni —Film, Gujerati, Week¬ 
ly; Editor, Badri Ranch walla, 
12, Khetwadi. 

Vismi Sadi —Literary, Guje¬ 
rati, Weekly; Editor, Dr. S. H. 
Khan, 25, Bank Street, Fort. 

Vohra Akhbar —Organ of Voh- 
ra Community, Gujerati, Week¬ 
ly; Editor, Yusuf Ali Surti, 
Dongri. 

Zafar —Literary, Urdu, Week¬ 
ly; Editor, Shahzada Ayaz, Shi- 
vaji Park, Dadar. 


New Industries. Limited 

Proprietors 

The Textile Finishing Mills, 
Baby Car Manufacturing Co., 
Okay Confectionery 
Manufacturing Co., 

and 

Beauty Soap Manufacturing Co. 

Head Office: 

2nd Floor, Hansraj Agarwal Building, Bunder Road, 
KARACHI, 2. 



Associations & Societies 

WEST BENGAL 
The Calcutta Muslim Orphanage, 

8, Syed Saleh Lane, Calcutta. 


^HE Orphanage was establish¬ 
ed in 1892 and was registered 
under Societies Registration 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr. Abul Ha¬ 
san Khan, a Judge of the Small 
Causes Court, Calcutta, was in¬ 
strumental in founding it. It ac¬ 
quired the present premises in 
1895 when Haji Ismail Ariff 
Bham made a gift of a piece of 
land at No. 8, Syed Saleh Lane. 

In 1923 the building of the in¬ 
stitution collapsed causing 43 
deaths. The Govt, has do¬ 
nated a piece of land measuring 
about 9 bighas at Behala. A 
commodious building at this 
site is being constructed. 

Orphans come not only from 
Bengal but all over India. Boys 
and girls unclaimed and strand¬ 
ed, sent up by the Police, 
Society for Protection of Child¬ 
ren in India and City Magis¬ 
trates, are offered shelter. 

There are 200 orphan boys 
and 30 girls getting education 
with free boarding and lodging 
facilities. After completing 
their education in the orphan¬ 
age, they are sent to outside 
schools and colleges for further 
studies. Besides the general 
education the boys are given 
training in tailoring and car¬ 
pentary and the girls are taught 
sewing, knitting, embroidery, 
cooking, nursing and house¬ 


keeping, etc. The orphanage 
has turned out quite a num¬ 
ber of graduates and under-gra¬ 
duates who are well settled in 
life. Girls on attaining puber¬ 
ty, are given away in marriages 
with the necessary dowry. 

It runs an extended M. E. 
School for the boys and an Up¬ 
per . Primary School for the 
girls. 

An indoor hospital of 18 beds 
with necessary medicine and 
surgical instruments and other 
appliances is attached to the or¬ 
phanage. The schools and the 
hospital receive grants-in-aid 
from the Govt, and the Calcutta 
Corporation. 

The annual expenditure of 
the orphanage varies from Rs. 
70,000 to Rs. 80,000. 

It is managed and controlled 
by a Managing Committee con¬ 
sisting of high officials and big 
merchants of the city. 

President: Mr. H. S. Suhra- 
wardy. 

Secretary: Mr. Ahmad Ullah 
Ansari, B.A., LL.B. 

The Muslim Institute, 

21-A, Wellesley Square, 
Calcutta. 

This institute is the result of 
the amalgamation of two socie¬ 
ties “The Society for Mutual 
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Improvement of Young Men” 
and 'The Muslim Debating So¬ 
ciety” which took place in the 
year 1902. It is closely connect¬ 
ed with the Calcutta Madrasah 
and is recognised on all hands. 
The Principal of the Calcutta 
Madrasah is its ex-officio Presi¬ 
dent. 

The activities of the Muslim 
Institute have gradually ex¬ 
tended in various directions and 
it has, during this period played 
a remarkable part in fostering 
the intellectual well-being of 
the Community, not only of 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam but of 
a much wider area. 

The Memon Educational 
& Welfare Society, . 

5, Dalhousie Sq., Stephen House, 
P.O. Box 2150, 

Calcutta. 

This society was established 
in 1933. It was a direct outcome 
of the All-India Memon Confer¬ 
ence held in 1931. Sir Adamjee 
Hajee Dawood became the first 
President of the Society. It was 
realised that Memon Communi¬ 
ty lacked in education and it 
was a stumbling-block on their 
way to progress in all walks of 
life. This society was set up to¬ 
wards this end. 

The society has distributed 
one lakh of rupees on average 
every year on account of scho¬ 
larships to more than 700 stu¬ 
dents. Near-about 2,000 students 
have been benefited by the 
society. It had at the end of the 
13th year on 31-7-46 assets 
worth Rs. 434,000—some of which 
is invested in shares of indus¬ 
tries in. Bengal. 

It has on its rolls 22 pat¬ 
rons, 43 life members and 


nil ordinary members. It has 
various funds which are ear¬ 
marked for Zakat, Bevah, Ya- 
tim, Niyaz and Girls Education. 

It runs two boarding houses 
for students at Dwarka and 
Baroda and one is to be opened 
at Junagadh. , 

President: Sir Adamjee Hajee 
Dawood, Kt. 

Hony. Secretary: Mr. M. A. 
Sozer, A.C.I.S., Chartered Sec¬ 
retary. 

The Orissa Muslim Welfare 
Association, 

26|1A, Park Lane, 
Calcutta. 

The Association has commit¬ 
ted itself: 

(i) To provide free primary 
education to the Muslim child¬ 
ren of the province and to pro¬ 
pagate mass literacy. 

(ii) To render free medical 
aid to the indigent members of 
the association. 

(iii) To arrange to provide 
employment to the un-employ- 
ed members of the association. 

(iv) To render financial help 
to the members when they are 
in dire need of money, and 

(v) To raise general standard 
of Muslims of the province and 
the state thereof. 

President: S. Rahmat Ali, 
Esqr., B.Com. 

Gen. Secretary: Abdur Rafiq 
Khan, Esqr., B.A. (Hons.). 

The Anjuman Imdadia, 

104, Narkeldanga Main Road, 
Calcutta. 

The Anjuman was establish¬ 
ed in 1935 and was registered on 
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27th October, 1941 under the 
Act XXI of 1860. 

The aims and objects of the 
Anjuman are as follows: 

1. To help the poor inhabi¬ 
tants of the locality in acquiring 
day-to-day news of the world 
through newspapers and maga¬ 
zines and knowledge from the 
books. 

2. To impart free primary 
education to labourers during 
their leisure. 

3. To provide ample facilities 
for physical activities. 

4. To render free medical re¬ 
lief to the poor and distressed. 

And to fulfil the above ob¬ 
jects the following were opened: 

1. Surah Library & Free 
Reading Room—1935. 

2. Surah Labourers’ Free 
Night School—1936. 

3. Surah Charitable Dispen¬ 
sary—1937. 

4. Surah Athletic & Physical 
Club—1938. 

In addition to the above acti¬ 
vities the Anjuman shouldered 
the work of a hospital during 
the year under review (1944- 
45). 

Alam brothers, organisers 
of the Anjuman, have do¬ 
nated a plot of land at No. 63|2, 
Bashir Surah Road, Calcutta, 
where construction work is in 
progress. 

The entire management of 
the Anjuman is vested in the 
Executive Committee of the 
members who are annually elf»c- 
ted. 


President: Mr. A. Rahman 
Zamindar. 

Secretary: Mr. S. Mahmood 
Alam. 

Govt, and Corporation have 
sanctioned grants to the Anju¬ 
man and its patrons too have 
materially helped it in its pro¬ 
gramme. 

Muslim Majlis. 

7, Colootolla Street, 
Calcutta. 

This Majlis stands for the 
rights and privileges of Mussal- 
mans. 

President: Khan Bahadur 

S. M. Jan, M.L.C. 

Hony. Secy.: Tyebbhai M. M. 
Zarif, Esqr. 

EAST BENGAL 

Muslim Ladies Association, 
Mymensingh. 

This association was started 
in 1942 and is the result of un¬ 
tiring activities of Miss Maleka 
Akhtar Banu, M.Sc. It holds 
frequent sittings for widening 
the Muslim Women’s outlook on 
life through cultural and edu¬ 
cational uplift. 

It organises Naoroz Day along 
with an exhibition. 

Majlis-i-Taraqqi-i-Talim, 

Mymensingh. 

(Estd. 1942). 

Aims and objects of the asso¬ 
ciation are service to the Com¬ 
munity in cultural, economic 
and social spheres. The mem¬ 
bership extends throughout 
the district and generous con¬ 
tributions come forth from all 
quarters. All Government offi¬ 
cials throughout the district 
are members of this Majlis. 36 
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membei*s from all parts of the 
district form the Executive 
Committee. It manages the 
Muslim Polytechnic High 
English School, Mymensingh. 

President: Mr. Asghar Ali 
Shah, LC.S., First Additional 
Dist. Magistrate. 

Khademiil Insan Mission, 
Headquarters—C 3, College St., 
Market, Calcutta, 
Sub-Centre—Faridpur. 

Was founded in 1928 by M. 
Syed Abdur Rabb. Its monthly 
organs are “Servant of Humani¬ 
ty" in English and “Moazzin” in 
Bengali. Its aim is to do good to 
humanity without participating 
in politics. The Mission started 
more than 200 associations and 
schools and on 25 occasions re¬ 
lief work was organised during 
flood, famine, epidemic, cy¬ 
clone and earth-quake in dif¬ 
ferent parts. 

Mission’s Institutions: 

At Adarsha Jagat Upanibesh: 

Adarsha Jagat Vidyalaya, Ad¬ 
arsha Jagat Sahitya Parishad, 
Adarsha Jagat Free Library Sz 
R. Room, Adarsha Jagat Mass 
Education Centre, Adarsha Ja¬ 
gat Gymnasium, Adarsha Jagat 
Charitable Homeo Home, Adar¬ 
sha Jagat Agricultural Farm, 
Adarsha Jagat Poultry Farm, 
Adarsha Jagat Fishery, Adarsha 
Jagat Printing Works, Adarsha 
Jagat Industrial Farm and 
Colony, all at 13, Canal Circular 
Rd., Uttadenga, Calcutta. 

At Faridpur: 

Mission’s Sub-Office, Burial 
Party and Free Library. 


The Central Muslim 
Sahitya Sangsad, 

Dargah Mohalla, 

Sylhet. 

This association was establish¬ 
ed on the 16th Sept. 1936 by Di- 
wan Md. Ajraf, M.A. It is situ¬ 
ated in the vicinity of Darga of 
Hazrat Shah Jalal. 

The main purpose of the in¬ 
stitute is to give ample facili¬ 
ties to literary gentry for re¬ 
search and to compile works of 
unknown Bengali poets and wri¬ 
ters. 

So far this institute has or¬ 
ganised one hundred meetings 
and about 500 essays, 200 poems 
and 10 dramas have been 
read, recited, enacted and criti¬ 
cised. The Sangsad has a library 
of about 7,000 volumes. 

The following books have 
been published by the Sangsad: 

1. Sylhete Islam Joti (Life of 
Hazrat Shah Jalal and his 360 
disciples). 

2. S a p t a k (Modern Story 
Book). 

3. Jiban-Ganger-Naiya (Vari¬ 
ous Songs). 

4. Shama-Parwana (Islamic 
Song). 

5. Path Saudhani (Modern 
Poems). 

6. Jwehad. 

The management is under a 
working committee consisting of 
17 members. Moulvi Nazmul 
Haque Choudhury is the Presi¬ 
dent and Moulvi Noorul Haque 
is the Secretary. 

BIHAR 

Oriental Public Library, 
Patna. 

This Indian Bodleian is better 
known as the Khuda Baksh 
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Library amongst the savants of 
Europe and America. It hou¬ 
ses some of the rare original 
MSS of various authors in their 
own handwritings. Its shelves 
are laden with books that once 
belonged to the famous Libra¬ 
ries of Constantinople, Damas¬ 
cus, Cairo, Yemen and Baghdad 
and books from the Imperial 
Libraries of the Persian and 
Moghul Emperors with their 
seals and autographs of Persian 
and Moghul artists and speci¬ 
mens of calligraphy of the very 
pick of Arab, Persian and 
Moghul scribes are its prized 
treasures. 

Ancestral History Of The 
Founder 

The Ancestors of the Foun¬ 
der, Khuda Baksh came to India 
from Arabia during the early 
part of Akbar’s reign and 
settled at Olhanpore in Saran 
Dist. (in Bihar). They served 
the Moghul Emperors at Delhi 
and Agra in various judicial 
and military capacities. When 
Aurangzeb turned his face 
away from art, and painting of 
animate objects became an 
abomination to him, an opport¬ 
unity occured to the ancestors 
of the Founder to acquire such 
books. 

On his death-bed Mohamed 
Baksh, father of the Founder 
requested the latter to take 
over his own collection of 
nearly 2,000 MSS and to build 
up a library dedicated to the 
benefit of the public. Khuda 
Baksh lived his life-time to 
fulfil the last wishes of his dy¬ 
ing father. Jagirs and earnings 
of the family were invested to 
achieve this end. 


Legend has it that the Founder 
employed an Arab, Mohamed 
Maqi on Rs. 50—who used to 
visit the length and breadth of 
the Middle East and hunt for 
rare MSS. The faithful Arab 
used to meet the Founder once 
in a year and passed oh to him 
the booty. This practice went 
on for well over eighteen years. 
The Founder would give any¬ 
thing to buy MSS and he was 
well-known for it in India, 
which he himself covered cor¬ 
ner to corner in search of 
“fields fresh and pastures 
new’’. 

In the year 1891 a building 
at the cost of Rs. 80,000—was 
erected. At that time there 
were 4000 MSS apart from a 
select collection of books in 
European languages. At the 
time of Founder’s death there 
were about 5,000 MSS and now 
there are over 8,000 MSS and 
more than 35,000 printed books 
in oriental and foregin langua¬ 
ges. The treasure goes on ever 
mounting by gifts from patrons 
and by purchases. Besides books 
there are astrolabes and other 
astronomical instruments of the 
15th, 16th and 17th centuries. 

In 1905 the British Museum 
through Lord Curzon offered a 
princely sum of £500,000 but 
the founder refused this pro¬ 
position pointing out that it was 
already the property of the 
Indian public. 

The present Secretary and 
Librarian is Mr. K. Hassan, 
who is a scion of the Khuda 
Baksh family. Some of the 
rarest collections are: 

No. 1. Portion of a letter 
written in Kufi character on 
vellum by Hazrat Ali. 
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No. 2. A Quran in Kufi cha¬ 
racter on Chinese paper written 
in 2nd A. H. 

No. 3. A book on surgery by 
Abbas-as-Zabrair (Abdulcassis) 
of 584 A. H. The surgical 
instruments are very carefully 
drawn and a glance at them 
shows that our present day 
appliances are very near to 
these. 

No. 4. A book on medicinal 
plants, reptiles and vertebrates 
in Arabic. The work was ori¬ 
ginally in Greek written by 
Pedocius Dioscorides, a Greek 
Physician. It was translated in 
the reign of Al-Mamun. This 
very manuscript was once lying 
in the charitable dispensary of 
Jalaluddm Sherwani of Shirwan 
for about hundred years. 

No. 5. Divan of Mirza Kam- 
ran, brother of Humayun—writ¬ 
ten by Mohammed Ishaq Shabi, 
the scribe and bears the seals 
and autographs of Moghul Em¬ 
perors. This is the only copy in 
the world. 

No. 6. Yusuf Zulaikha of 
Jami. From Aurangazeb’s au¬ 
tobiography it appears that he 
paid Rs. 20,000 for this very 
copy. 

No. 7. Silsilaters Dahab. The 
whole manuscript is in Jami's 
own handwriting and at the end 
he gives the date of his son’s 
birth. 

No. 8. Shah Nama of Firdausi. 
It is beautifully illustrated. It 
was a present by Ali Mardan 
Khan, Governor of Kashmir, to 
Shahjahan. 

No. 9. Divan of Hafiz. Huma¬ 
yun and Jehangir used to con¬ 


sult this copy for omens. It bears 
their seals and autographs with 
details of the occasions and the 
necessity for which it was con¬ 
sulted together with results. 

No. 10. Tarikh Khandan Ti- 
murya — which was written 
under orders from Akbar and 
is full of illustrations. Shahje- 
han’s autograph on it adds to 
its authenticity to be the his¬ 
tory of the Timur family upto 
the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign. 

No. 11. Quran in the writing 
of the famous Arab scribe, 
Yekut-el-Mustasmi. 

No. 12. Masla-ul-Anwar, the 
Divan of Meer Khosrau writ¬ 
ten by the scribe, Mir Ali. At 
the end of this book there are 
four paintings by Mahmud, the 
artist at the Persian court of 
Tahmasp. 

No. 13. Shahansha Nama— 
This is the history of the con¬ 
quest of Bulgaria by Mohammed 
III of Turkey and is written in 
the same style as the Shah 
Nama of Firdausi. This book 
has several paintings in the ear¬ 
ly Turkish style. The manu¬ 
script was in the Turkish trea¬ 
sury and bears its seal but 
somehow it was brought to 
India during Shahjehan’s reign 
and was presented by him to 
Jehanara. 

No. 14. Badshah Nama— A 
history of the reign of Shahje- 
han written under his order but 
completed shortly after his 
death. This book bears illu¬ 
strations pertaining to events 
and buildings erected in Shah¬ 
jehan’s reign. 

Besides the list given above 
the Library possesses old treat¬ 
ises of Sabit Ibn Kurrha and 
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some of the writings of Nasir- 
uddin Ferabi and Abdur 
Rahim Bairuni. There are also 
many manuscripts bearing the 
seals and signatures of the Adil 
Shahi and Kutub Shahi dyn¬ 
asties and of authors such as 
Subki, Zahabi, Ibn Hazm and 
many others. There are seve¬ 
ral hundred manuscripts on 
poetical works alone apart from 
Hadis, Fiqah and Osool. 

Amongst books in English. 
French and German there are 
several volumes dated 1700 A.D. 
Besides these there is the “Life 
of Napoleon” by Bourienne, his 
secretary. This originally be¬ 
longed to Napoleon III and bears 
the autographs of Marshall Ney 
and Bourienne and is certified 
by M. Curie. The Library also 
possesses the first complete edi¬ 
tion of Sir Walter Scott’s work 
of 1823 and the first edition of 
Lockhart’s life of Sir Walter 
Scott. The Sair Mutakherin is 
the only copy left after the ship¬ 
wreck and contains corrections 
by the translator himself before 
getting it re-printed. There is a 
book presented by Dean Boyle 
to Lord Coleridge, who has 
signed it together with the origi¬ 
nal letter of presentation. 

The Muhammadan Education 
Committee, 

Patna City. 

This Committee was founded 
in 1884, as a result of a visit of 
Sir Syed and its constitution 
was drafted by Mr. Justice Mah- 
mood. On the 1st March 1884 
Shamsul Ulema Moulvi Moham¬ 
mad Hussain of Sadiqpore start¬ 
ed the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Arabic School under the auspi¬ 
ces of this Committee. It elects 
smaller committee called the 


Managing Committee from 
amongst its own members con¬ 
sisting of not more than eleven 
and not less than seven for three 
years to carry out the working 
of the school in compliance with 
the provisions of the Education 
Code. Eminent educationist 
like Principal Moinul Haque is 
on the Managing Committee. 
The School has entered in the 
sixty-second year of its exis¬ 
tence. 

President: Sir Sultan Ahmad. 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
Panch Mahals Muslim 
Education Society, 
Godhra. 

The Society was established 
in 1944 under the guidance of 
Mr. A. G. Munshi, who became 
its first President. Khan Saheb 
Abdulla Isa Sadrea has helped 
the society materially. It runs 
the Iqbal Anglo-Urdu School. 

President: Mr. N. G. Gin- 
wala, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 

Secretary: Mr. A. Sattar, 
B.A. 

Anjumaii-i-Islam, 

92, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Anjuman-i-Islam was 
founded in the year 1875 for the 
promotion of the general wel¬ 
fare of the Muslim Commu¬ 
nity. For the first thirty years 
of its life the Anjuman took an 
active part in politics, besides 
working for education and so¬ 
cial reform. Recently, how¬ 
ever, its main activities have 
been confined to the field of 
education. 

The first school of Anjuman 
was started on the 20th Sep- 
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tember 1880 at Babula Tank 
Road with three teachers. This 
school expanded rapidly and 
was subsequently moved to 
Pydhonie. A Branch Primary 
School was established in 1882 
and this was raised to the sta¬ 
tus of the Middle School in 
1910. The first Girls' School at 
Saboo Siddik Bagh at Bellasis 
Road was started in 1936 and 
it became a High School in 
1941. A Commercial High 
School was established in 1942. 

The various institutions 
Linder one parent body receive 
grants from Government and 
Corporation. 

A Committee of Management 
looks after and co-ordinates 
the work of various Sub-Com¬ 
mittees. The Chairman of the 
Committee of Management is 
Mr. Hadi C. Tayabjee. 

Schools run by the Anjuman- 
i-Islam are: 

1. The Anjuman- i -1 s 1 a m 
High School, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

2. The Anjuman-i-Islam H. 
A.H. Agboatwala High School, 
Dimtimker Road, Nagpada, 
Bombay. 

3. The Anjuman-i-Islam Ma- 
him Girls’ School, Lady Jam- 
shedji Road, Mahim, Bombay. 

4. The Anjuman-i-Islam Jan- 
mohammed Cassum Commercial 
High School, Sandhurst Road 
(East), Bombay. 

5. The Anjuman- i -1 s 1 a m 
Girls’ School, Saboo Siddik 
Bagh, Bellasis Road, Bombay. 

6. The Anjuman - i -1 s 1 a m 
Abdul Sattar Shoeb School, 
Memonwada Road, Bombay. 


7. The Anjuman-i-Islam Jan 
Mohammed Cassum Commercial 
Night High School, Sandhurst 
Road (East), Bombay. 

8. The Anjuman-i-Islam So- 
bani Night School, Zakeria 
Masjid Street, Bombay. 

9. Anjuman-i-Islam K u r 1 a 
High School, Bombay. 

10. Anjuman-i-Islam Kurla 
Girls’ School, Bombay. 

There is a public Gymnasium 
attached to the Anjuman-i-Islam 
High School, Hornby Road. 
Bombay. It has a Boarding 
House and a Library as its 
adjuncts. 

Various scholarships are ad¬ 
vanced by the Anjuman out of 
its funds. 

Mohammadia Anjuman 
Ishaat-i-IsIam, 
Bhandiwad Base, Hubli 

This association has been 
started to spread knowledge 
both secular and religious 
among the poor public in 
general and among the Muslims 
in particular—and they do so by 
arranging public lectures every 
Saturday night. 

The Anjuman has been giving 
shelter and food to the poor. 
It clothes the deserving. 
The members arrange social 
functions and attend to the 
marriages and funerals. They 
look after the education of 
children of those who cannot 
afford it. 

The Anjuman is conducting 
nearly 52 Urdu and Kannada 
Primary Schools throughout the 
Dharwar District and these are 
managed by “The Mohammadia 
Primary Education Board,” 
HublL 
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The Anjuman has organized a 
co-operative society, known as 
“The Mohammadia Anjuman 
Co-operative Credit Society 
Ltd/’, Hubli. It also runs a 
Ration Shop. 

Islamic Research Association, 
Bombay. 

The Association was started 
on the 1st February, 1933 with 
the sole object of promoting re¬ 
search in Islamic subjects. The 
following translations have been 
published: 

(1) Diwan of Khaki Khora- 
sani. 

(2) Two Early Ismaili Trea¬ 
tises (Haft Babi Baba Sayyidna 
and Matlu-bul-mu’minin by 
Nasirud-din Tusi). 

3. True Meaning of Religion 
(Risala dar Haqiqati Din). 

4. Kalami Pir or Haft Babi 
Sayyid Nasir. 

5. Arbon-ki-Jahazrani (Arab 
Navigation). 

6. The Book of Truthfulness 
(Kitab-al-Sidq). 

7. Al-Hidayatul-Amiriya. 

8. Ushshaq-nama of Fakhr- 
uddin ’Iraqi. 

9. A creed of the Shi’ites be¬ 
ing a translation of the Risalatul- 
’itiqadatil Imamiya of Ibn 
Babuya (in preparation). 

The Patron of the Association 
is H.H. The Right Hon’ble The 
Aga Khan and Vice-Patron is 
Sir Mirza Ismail; President: Mr. 
Ali Mohamed Mecklai, J.P.; 
Secretary: Mr. Asaf A. A. Fy- 
zee, M.A. (Cantab), Bar.-at- 
Law. Address—The Hony. Sec¬ 
retary, I.R.A., Town Hall, Bom- 
bay, 1. 


The Young Men’s Muslim 
Association, 

Khorshed Bldg., 14, Wylie Road, 
Bombay. 

This association was establish¬ 
ed in 1922 and set its keel to the 
following aims and objects: 

(a) To establish complete con¬ 
cord among different sects of 
Islam and to preserve the 
brotherhood of Islam. 

(b) To promote and provide 
for their mental, social, physical, 
ecoftomic and religious improve¬ 
ment and general welfare. 

(c) To encourage mass lite¬ 
racy amongst Muslims. 

It owns a hostel, a hall and a 
library. 

Their activities cover quite a 
big range. They have been 
organising Td Bazars’ and ‘Id 
gatherings.’ They have helped 
the poor students by giving 
them loans of costly text books. 
They have been active on the 
field too. They claim to have 
good hockey and cricket sides. 

It is run on the subscriptions 
and donations of the members. 

Anjuman-e-Musalman-e- 

Mazagaon, 

Sheriff Bldg., Reay Road, 
Bombay. 

The foundation of the present 
association was laid in the year 
1941, but it has been in existence 
in a nebulous state since 1933, 
when a few enthusiastic young 
Muslims of Nawanagar and 
Mazagaon mohollas came for¬ 
ward to serve the community in 
one way or other. 

Aims and objects are as fol¬ 
lows:— 
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(1) To arrange to give teach¬ 
ing in the Holy Quran. 

(2) To cater for the educa¬ 
tional progress of the Muslims. 

(3) And to work for the 
cultural uplift of the Muslims 
by providing them with the 
facility of a well-equipped 
library. 

It runs night classes for in¬ 
structions in the Holy Quran 
both for children and adults. 

A literary class is opened for 
women recently. They are given 
useful coaching in sewing also. 

They have organised a gym¬ 
nastic club for the up-keep of 
health amongst Muslim youth. 

It maintains the Islamia Free 
Library, Mazagaon which enjoys 
grant from the Bombay Cor¬ 
poration. 

It has organised a Grain Ra¬ 
tion Shop, which works effi¬ 
ciently under its management. 
They take up other humani¬ 
tarian work also such as help¬ 
ing the widows and arrang¬ 
ing burials of dead bodies of the 
poor. 

Municipality has granted Rs. 
200 towards the library. 

Mr. Yusuf Abdulla Semal is 
the President of the Committee 
and Mr. Fakir Md. Abdul 
Ghafoor Sangsar is the General 
Secretary. 

The Mooijibhoy Jivraj Khoja 

General Reading Room & 
Library, 

9, Dontad Cross Lane, Khadak, 
Bombay. 

This library was founded in 
1865 by a few Khoja enthusiasts 
led by Sheth Mooijibhoy Jivraj. 


It has over 8,000 volumes and 
subscribes for Indian and for¬ 
eign magazines. 

It has at present about 150 
life members who have paid 
Rs. 100 each and over 700 ordi¬ 
nary members paying a quarter¬ 
ly subscription of Re. 1-8. 

The management of the pro¬ 
perty is done by a Board of 
Trustees, which is headed by Sir 
Fazalbhoy Currimbhoy and the 
library is looked after by a 
Managing Committee, whose 
President and Hony. Secretary 
are Mr. Hussein K. Nathani, 
B.A., LLB., J.P. and Mr. Jaffer- 
ali Bundeali, respectively. 

Fidai Boarding & Orphanage, 
Marzban Road, Andheri, 
Bombay. 

This Orphanage is situated on 
the Marzban Road in Andheri, a 
beautiful and healthy suburb of 
Bombay. About 75 poor and 
orphan students are brought up 
and educated in this institution 
which is located in “Fidai Baug'', 
an estate occupying an area of 
five acres of land. The institu¬ 
tion is run by the Kandi Mohalla 
Ismailia Students’ Library 
(Regd.) and its monthly expen¬ 
diture amounts to nearly Rs. 
1,000. For its maintenance, the 
institution solely relies on the 
generosity of well-wishers and 
philanthropists and the collec¬ 
tions from Charity Boxes, The 
donor of Rs. 1,000 is made a Pat¬ 
ron, the donor of Rs. 500 is made 
a Donor and the donor of Rs. 250 
is made a Supporter of this insti¬ 
tution. The institution is manag¬ 
ed by a Managing Committee of 
15 members. Besides education, 
the students are taught in their 
spare-time fretwork, making of 
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artificial fiowers, photo-frame 
making etc. 

A spacious and well furnished 
dormitory known as “Dawood 
Hall” was by the wife of the late 
Sheth Dawoodbhai in memory of 
her husband. The beautiful 
school building is just near the 
Hall. The School is run by H. H. 
the Agakhan’s Central Board of 
Education and the students of 
the Orphanage receive their 
education here together with 
other children. Orphanage stu¬ 
dents of higher classes are sent 
to the Madhavji Amersey High 
School, Andheri. Several philan¬ 
thropists have built buildings in 
the “Fidai Baug” for the use of 
the institution. These buildings 
are named after the donors. At 
present five such buildings per¬ 
petuate the memory of the 
donors — “Sakinabai Cottage,” 
“Rahimbhai Cottage,” “Fulbai 
Cottage,” “Idd Cottage” and the 
School Building built by the 
late Sheth Hasanalibhai G. 
Padamsey. A Cottage is built 
in the memory of the donor who 
makes a gift of Rs. 5,000 at a 
time. 

Bombay Port Haj Committee 
Mahomed Haji Saboo Siddick 

Musafirkhana, Musafirkhana 
Koad, Bombay No. 1. 

This is a statutory body consti¬ 
tuted under the Port Haj Com¬ 
mittees Act, 1932 (XX of 1932) 
as passed by the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture. Its aims and objects are 
to render every possible service 
to pilgrims to the Hejaz by dis¬ 
seminating useful information, 
assisting them in vaccination, 
inoculation, medical inspection, 
issue of pilgrim passes, giving 

29 


relief to indigent pilgrims and 
doing such other duties connect¬ 
ed . with the pilgrim traffic as 
may be entrusted to it by Gov¬ 
ernment. The Committee has 
also been empowered to nego¬ 
tiate and co-operate with rail¬ 
ways and shipping companies 
for securing travelling facilities 
for pilgrims, to bring their 
grievances to the notice of the 
authorities concerned and sug¬ 
gest remedies. 

Chairman: Haji Ahmed Haji 
Abdulla. 

Vice-Chairmen: Haji Hasanal- 
ly P. Ebrahim, Haji Noor Mo¬ 
hammed Ahmed and Mrs. Shafi 
Tyabji. 

Executive Officer and Secre¬ 
tary: Mr. Amirmia A. Wazifdar, 
B.A. 

The Ismailia Association. 

Recreation Chambers. 

Imamwada Road, Bombay. 

The Ismailia Association (for¬ 
merly known as the Recreation 
Club Institute), is a philanthro¬ 
pic and humanitarian bodv 
founded in 1911, with the object 
of uplifting and elevating the 
poor without distinction ofcaste 
or creed. It has several de¬ 
partments for the benefit of the 
community and branches in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, 
conducting primary schools. 

Besides, the Association main¬ 
tains orphanages and Missions 
and imparts religious and gener¬ 
al education. It has lecture 
halls and publishes an Anglo- 
Vernacular weekly paper, en¬ 
titled “Ismaili” for the benefit of 
its members. 
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Muslim Ambulance Society, 
152-154, Kambekar St., Near 
Zakeria Masjid, Bombay. 

The objects of the Society are: 

(1) Organisation of Ambulance 
Corps, Invalid Transport Corps. 

(2) General promotion of in¬ 
structions and carrying out 
work for the relief of suffering 
of the sick and the injured in 
peace and in war independently 
of nationality or denomination. 

(3) Establishment and mainte¬ 
nance of ambulance stations, 
hospitals, etc. 

(4) To do all such things as are 
incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the above objects 
or any of them. 

The Society maintains the 
Muslim Ambulance Division, 
the Muslim Nursing Division, 
the Muslim Ambulance Society’s 
Centre, the patent drugs Home 
Nursing requisites, and the 
shrouding services. 

President: Mr. Cassumally 

Dawoodbhoy. 

Vice-Presidents: Dr. M. G. 
Sayani, M.B.B.S.; Mr. N. E. 
Bandukwala; Mr. U. H. Khan; 
Mr. M. E. Haroon. 

Hony. Jt. Treasurer: Mr. 
Fakir Mohamad A. Rehman. 

Hony. Jt, Secretaries: Mr. U. 
J. Mistry and Mr. Osman 
Kasam. 

Hony. Auditors: Mis. Habib & 
Co. 

Muslim Educational Service 
League, 

New Nagpada, Bombay. 

This League was founded 
in the year 1937 by the co¬ 


ordinated efforts of a band of 
young Muslim enthusiasts with 
the object of providing facilities 
for elementary and secondary 
education to classes of children 
and adults whose means and 
social status preclude them from 
any opportunity of acquiring it. 
The Body conducts a Night 
High School at the premises of 
the Nagpada Municipal Central 
Urdu School. This School is re¬ 
cognised and gets grants-in-aid 
from the Government and the 
Municipal Corporation. It pre¬ 
pares students for the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination and is open to 
all creeds and communities. The 
education given is entirely free. 

Admission fee As. 8; Member¬ 
ship fee As. 4 per month; Life 
Membership Rs. 50; Patronship 
Rs. 100. 

President: Mr. Akbar A. Peer- 
bhoy, Bar.-at-Law. 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. H. H. 
Ismail; Mr. F. E. Darukhana- 
walla; Mr. A. S. Kabli; Mr. Haji 
Ahmad H. I. Nakhuda, J.P. 

Hony. Treasurer: Mr. Aboo- 
bakar Ibrahim Gheewala. 

Hony. Gen. Secretary: Mr. S. 
A. Hai. 

The Anjuman-i-lslam Old 
Students’ Association 
92, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

This association was founded 
in the year 1942 by some of the 
enthusiastic old students aim¬ 
ing to encourage contact 
amongst alumni of the Anjuman 
-i-Islam School, Bombay, and to 
keep them in touch with the 
multifarious activities of Anju- 
man-i-Islam and its schools. It 
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holds social gatherings and func¬ 
tions to get together all the Old 
Students. It organises public 
lectures and debates on subjects 
of topical interests. 

President of the Managing 
Committee for the year 1946-47: 

Mr. M. M. Killedar, M.L.A. 
(Central). 

C. P. AND BERAR 
Anjuman Islam 
Sadar Bazar, Nagpur. 

It started in the year 1886 in 
the shape of a night school at 
the efforts of the late Sir Akbar 
Hydari, the then Controller of 
Accounts, C.P. Today the Anju¬ 
man looks after two high 
schools, one in Sadar and ano¬ 
ther in the City, a girls’ high 
school and a big hostel. 

President: Mr. M. E. R. Ma- 
lak. 

Chattisgarh Muslim 
Education Society, 
Baijnathapara, Raipur. 

The Society was founded in 
1939 and registered in 1941 
under Act XXI of 1860. 

It is purely an educational 
body. Its sole object is to 
spread literacy amongst the 
Muslim boys and girls of Chhat- 
tisgarh Division of the Central 
Provinces and maintain institu¬ 
tions for the advancement of 
their education. 

It runs a recognised Middle 
School for girls. The Society is 
acquiring big premises to house 
this growing school. 

President: K. S. Ibrahimbhai. 

Secretary: Mr. Hisamuddin. 


The Muslim Reform Committee, 

Jinnah Chowk, Jubbulpore. 

Aims & Objects: 

(1) To strive for the educa¬ 
tional, economic and the cultu¬ 
ral development of the Mus¬ 
lims. 

(2) To remove mutual dis¬ 
trust and discord from amongst 
the Muslims with a view to 
establish fraternal relations be¬ 
tween them. 

(3) To dissuade the Muslims 
from observing un-Islamic cus¬ 
toms and practices. 

(4) To safeguard the rights, 
culture and language of the 
Indian Muslims. 

President: Dr. M. A. Quadir 
Khan, M.B.B.S. 

Secretary: Mr. M. A. Dyan. 

Anjuman Islamia 

Jama Masjid, Jubbulpore. 

It is the premier Muslim in¬ 
stitution in the whole of the 
Central Provinces & Berar and 
dates back to 1876. Its founda¬ 
tion was laid by the Late Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Syed Ali Ah¬ 
med khan, who executed a wakj 
deed in favour of the Anjuman 
and this was duly registered on 
the 19th of October, 1900, under 
Act XXI of 1860. The Memo¬ 
randum of Association and Rules 
& Regulations were registered 
on 18th April, 1902. 

Aims and Objects: 

1. Education of Mussalmans, 
religious and secular. 

2. Improvement of their 
moral character. 

3. Protection of their rights 
and interests. 
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4* Arrangement for the 
burial of the dead bodies of 
Muslim paupers. 

5. Maintenance of orphan¬ 
ages and welfare of the inmates. 

6. Advance of loans to poor 
students for their education. 

7. Supervision of wakfs and 
religious buildings. 

8. Legal or other assistance 
to Mussalmans. 

It had a very chequered career 
but weathered all difficulties 
and today has the following to 
its achievements: 

1. Robertson Anjuman Isla- 
mia High School (boys), Jubbul- 
pore. 

2. Anjuman Islamia English 
Urdu High School (girls), Jub- 
bulpore. 

3. Anjuman Islamia Urdu 
Primary School (girls), Jubbul- 
pore Cantt. 

4. Anjuman Islamia Urdu 
Primary School (boys), Jubbul- 
pore Cantt. 

5. An Orphanage in Jubbul- 
pore. 

6. A Co-operative Stores in 
Jubbulpore. 

7. A Carpentary School in 
Jubbulpore. 

8. A Muktab in the mofussil. 

9. A well-established and up- 
to-date Press, Sadar, Jubbul¬ 
pore. 

10. It awards grants to the 
religious institution of the town. 

11. It owns house property 
having present value of about 
Rs. 4 lakhs and rented value of 
Rs. 10,000 per annum, and 


12. Landed property: in Jub¬ 
bulpore, Piparia and other vil¬ 
lages. 

Patron of the Anjuman is the 
Commissioner of the Jubbulpore 
Division and the Hony. Life 
President is Khan Bahadur Hafiz 
Mohd. Wilayatullah, B.A.. I.S.D.. 
Georgetown, Nagpur. 

Working President of the 
Anjuman Islamia: Mr. Syed 
Abdul Hadi. 

Secretary: Mulla Ahsan 

Husain. 

Manager: Mr. Mohd. Mahfoo- 
zur Rahim Khan, B.A. 

The Berar Muslim Educational 
Conference, 

Amraoti. 

A batch of prominent Muslim 
leaders had started ^‘Muhamma¬ 
dan Association” about 40 years 
ago in Amraoti. Later on its name 
was changed into the "Berar 
Muslim Educational Confer¬ 
ence.” The late Mr. Saifuddin 
Khan, Nawab Salamullah Khan. 
C.I.E., Khan Bahadur H. M. Ma- 
lak, and others had taken keen 
interest in the beginning and had 
collected a vast amount for giv¬ 
ing scholarships to poor Muslim 
students for their education. 
Uptil now the Conference has 
spent a few lakhs of rupees on 
poor Muslims’ education. 

It is the oldest institution of 
Berar. 

President: Khan Bahadur 

Abdul Rahim Khan, Retired 
E.A.C. 

Secretary: Khan Bahadur 

Moulvi Abdul Qadir, Ex-M.L.A. 
(Central), Advocate, Amraoti 
Camp. 
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The Jamiat Tanzimul Muslemin 

Talegaon Dashasar, Berar. 

The Jamiat Tanzimul Musle¬ 
min, Talegaon Dashasar, was 
started in 1925 with the object 
of uniting, organising and ren¬ 
dering help to the needy Mus¬ 
lims. First of all it devoted its 
energies in the field of educa¬ 
tion, raised funds and com¬ 
menced helping poor Muslims. 
Soon it developed into a big 
Anjuman. Its work is distri¬ 
buted amongst various sub-com¬ 
mittees such as commerce and 
trade, education and social up¬ 
lift. 

Very recently it has started 
a first-class ‘‘School for Muslim 
Theology” (Madrasah-e-Deen- 
yat) at Talegaon Dashasar. 

President: Meer Ghulam 

Ahmad Hasan Zamindar. 

Secretary: Syed Bashir Ah¬ 
mad. 

The Anjuman Mufidul Islam, 
Khamgaon, Berar. 

This Anjuman is the oldest in 
Buldana district and is doing 
useful work. It is running a 
Muslim High School and it is the 
only Muslim high school in 
Berar. 

President: Haji Abdullah Ah¬ 
mad of Amraoti. 

Secretary: Khan Abdur Rah¬ 
man Khan, M.L.A., Khamgaon. 

The Anjuman Moinul Islam, 
Yeotmal, Berar. 

This Anjuman was started by 
the late Mr. Muhammad Azeem 
of Yeotmal. He collected huge 
amounts and erected a big and 
beautiful building. At his re¬ 


quest the Anjuman decided to 
help the poor Muslim students 
by awarding scholarships. 

A big library was also started. 
Now the Anjuman Middle 
School also meets in the halls 
of this building. 

President: Maulana Syed Ab¬ 
dur Rauf Shah, M.L.A., Pan- 
dharwada. 

Secretary: Seth Karim Rasul- 
lah. General Merchant, Yeotmal. 

DELHI AJMER-MERWARA & 
CENTRAL INDIA 
Muslim Institute, 

Dighi Bazar, Ajmere. 

This institute has been in ex¬ 
istence since 1910. It maintains 
a library of about 2,000 volumes 
and runs a reading room. 

It has an enrolment of 200 
members including life mem¬ 
bers. The following are Presi¬ 
dent and Secretary respectively: 
Khan Sahib Moulvi Mohd. Isha- 
que Qoraishi, M.A., L.T., and Mr. 
Mohd. Idris, B.A, 

Anjuman Taraqqi-e-Urdu 
(India), 

1, Daryagunj, Delhi. 

The idea of establishing an 
institution of this kind emanat¬ 
ed from the distinguished edu¬ 
cationist and far-sighted states¬ 
man, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. 
The British Indian Association 
founded by Sir Syed was the 
first organised body which 
championed the cause of Urdu 
language. In 1903 the All India 
Muslim Educational Conference 
at its session in Delhi consti¬ 
tuted various sections, one of 
which aimed at the develop¬ 
ment and propagation of Urdu 
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language and this was in fact 
the foundation of the Anjuman 
Taraqqi-e-Urdu. 

The work of the Anjuman 
though excellent in its first 
year was not very encouraging 
subsequently, until in 1912 (Dr.) 
Maulvi Abdul Haq was elected 
its Secretary and took up its 
work in right earnest. He reor¬ 
ganised the Anjuman and devot¬ 
ed himself to it. 

Research Work 

The Anjuman has taken 
up research work in Urdu 
language and literature and its 
periodical, the ‘‘Urdu” has been 
doing remarkably well in this 
connection. One of the out¬ 
standing results of these stu¬ 
dies has been the addition of 
two centuries more to the early 
history of Urdu and works in 
prose and poetry written two 
hundred years before Wali, 
hitherto supposed to be the 
first Urdu poet, have been dis¬ 
covered and brought to light 
with learned and critical anno¬ 
tations. 

Central Library 

There is a big library located 
in the office of the Anjuman. 
It contains a unique collection 
of rare manuscripts, all assidu¬ 
ously gathered and some ‘dis¬ 
covered’ by Dr. Abdul Haq 
himself. 

Publications 

An important feature of the 
Anjuman has been the publi¬ 
cation of books on various sub¬ 
jects in Urdu. The total number 
of these publications is nearly 
200. They may be roughly clas¬ 
sified as follows: 


1. Urdu Literature (prose 


and poetry) .. 43 

2. History of Literature 8 

3. Criticism .. 11 

4. Biographies .. 12 

5. History and Politics .. 39 

6. Philosophy .. 6 

7. Grammar .. 5 

8. Science .. 14 

9. Economics • . 4 

10. Education .. 5 

11. Religion .. 3 

12. General Knowledge .. 4 

13. Law .. 1 

14. Dictionaries 11 

15. Miscellaneous . . 7 


The most outstanding works 
under the head ‘dictionaries’ 
are a standard English-Urdu 
Dictionary, a Glossary of Sci¬ 
entific Terms in 3 volumes and 
a Glossar}^ of Professional 
Terms in 8 volumes, which has 
preserved thousands of words, 
phrases and expressions used 
by artisans and professional 
men in Urdu literature. 

Membership 

In the beginning there were 
three categories of membership. 
Dr. Abdul Haq added a fourth 
of ordinary subscriber mem¬ 
bers, paying Rs. 12 a year and 
entitled to receive Anjuman’s 
publications of a total value of 
Rs. 15, with the result that the 
number of members swelled 
considerably with a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the scale of the 
publications of the Anjuman. 
The number of members in 
each category according to the 
annual report for the year 
1944 was as follows: 

1. Patrons, paying 
Rs. 5,000 


4 
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2. Donors, paying 

Rs. 1,000 .. 8 

3. Life Members, paying 

Rs. 250 .. 78 

4. Subscriber Members, 

paying Rs. 12 yearly .. 113 

Periodicals 

1. “Urdu”. This is a quarterly 
journal of the Anjuman, con¬ 
taining important research the¬ 
ses on different literary sub¬ 
jects. 

2. “Science”. Another jour¬ 
nal issued from Hyderabad. It 
is devoted to discussions on 
modern sciences in Urdu. 

3. “Hamari Zaban”. A neatly 
printed fortnightly bulletin of 
the Anjuman, besides giving 
information about various acti¬ 
vities of the Anjuman, it is a 
popular organ of Anjuman’s 
views on literary topics. 

4. “Maashiat” (Economics). 
Recently started to deal with 
the interesting topics and im¬ 
portant problems of political 
economy; published monthly. 

Chief Patron. 

H. E.H. the Nizam of Hydera¬ 
bad. 

Patrons. 

I. H.H. the Nawab of Bhopal, 

2. Nawab Salar Jang Baha¬ 
dur. 

3. Sir Fazalbhoy Currimbhoy, 

4. Raja Partabgirji Narsing- 
girji Bahadur. 

President. 

The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Ba¬ 
hadur Sapru, M.A., LL.D., 
K.C.S.I., P.C. 


Hon. Secretary. 

Dr. Maulvi Abdul Haq, B.A. 
(Alig.), D.Litt. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY 
The Muslim Literary Society, 
(Registered under Act XXI 
of 1860.) 

Trichinopoly. 
Established 1916. 

Its aims and objects are the 
promotion of religious, cultu¬ 
ral, educational, economic, mo¬ 
ral and social well-being of the 
Muslim community. 

It has been: 

(a) maintaining a reading 
room and a small library; 

(b) holding meetings, lec¬ 
tures, debates and discussions; 

(c) distributing pamphlets, 
booklets and tracts on religion 
and other subjects; 

(d) awarding scholarships; 
and 

(e) running night school for 
adults etc. 

President—Ghousemean Sa¬ 
hib, B.A., B.L., Advocate. 

Hony. Secretary—G. M. Cho- 
tajan Sahib, General Mer¬ 
chant. 

Address—Big Bazar Rd., 
Trichinopoly, S.I. 

Anjuman-i-Himayath-i-Islam, 

Trichinopoly. 

It was established in 1922 and 
was registered under Act XXI 
of 1860, since then it has been 
functioning efficiently. It is 
primarily a philanthropic and 
humanitarian body. 

It helps orphans’ education 
and maintains them. 
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Near about Rs. 1,500 is annu¬ 
ally spent. 

Moulvi Syed Murthuza Sa¬ 
hib Bahadur, M.L.A. (Central) 
is the President of the associ¬ 
ation and K. G. Mohamed Yoo- 
suf Sahib, Merchant, Is the 
Hony, Secretary. 

The Vaniyambadi Mohammedan 
Educational Society, 
Vaniyambadi. 

Established in 1902. Registered 
under the Act XXI of 1860— 
Literary & Scientific & Chari¬ 
table Societies Act. It manages 
the Islamiah High School and 
Lslamiah College, Vaniyam¬ 
badi. 

President: Mr. M. A. Haji 

Abdur Rahim. 

Gen. Secretary: Mr. M. Ah¬ 
med Batcha. 

The Mohammedan Educational 
Association of Southern India, 
Madras. 

The Association was formed 
in the year 1902. 

Aims and objects are as 
follows: 

1. To tap means for dissemi¬ 
nating High Education among 
Muslims and to promote the 
study of Urdu, Persian and 
Arabic. 

2. To arrange for imparting 
religious instructions side by 
side secular education. 

3. To help poor but intelli¬ 
gent and deserving students 
with scholarships, books, school 
fees, etc. 

4. To impress on the minds 
of the Muslim public by means 
of lectures, tracts and social ga¬ 


therings, the necessity for im¬ 
parting western education to 
their children. 

It maintains the Boddam 
Muslim Hostel for Muslim stu¬ 
dents at 11, Singana Naick St., 
G. T. Madras. It partially finan¬ 
ces religious instruction classes 
at the Govt. Hobart Secondary 
and Training School for Girls, 
Royapettah, Madras. It gives 
every year scholarship to the 
poor and deserving Muslim 
students of both sexes from 
various parts of the Presi¬ 
dency and the number of 
scholarships awarded in 1944-45 
was 188. The Association is 
entitled to participate in the 
management of the Muslim 
High School, Triplicane, through 
a Council consisting of 7 Trus¬ 
tees and 5 representatives of 
the Association. It has the right 
of electing: (1) two members to 
the senate of the Madras Uni¬ 
versity; (2) one member to the 
senate of the Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity; and strives to present 
the case for Muslim education 
to the Government whenever 
necessary. Under its manage¬ 
ment a Middle School for Mus¬ 
lim Girls in G.T. was opened in 
1943. 

It is a registered body under 
Act XXI of 1860. It has been 
clamouring for a seat in the 
Senate of the Andhra Univer¬ 
sity. 

It made a representation to 
the Government and urged 
upon it the necessity for open¬ 
ing a separate college for Mus¬ 
lim Women in the City of Mad¬ 
ras which met with success. A 
full-fledged degree college has 
been opened this year (1946). 
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Office-bearers for the year 
1945-46: 

Mr. Malang Ahmed Batcha, 
B.A.—^President. 

Mr„ Basheer Ahmed Sayeed, 
M.A., B.L.—Hony. Secretary. 

Mr. S. K. Ahmed Meeran, 
M.A., B.L.—Hony. Treasurer. 

It is financed by the subscrip¬ 
tion collected from the members 
of the Association and by the 
munificent donation of the prin¬ 
ces and gentry. 

Address: 11, Singana Naick 
St., G. T. Madras. 

The Muslim Young Men’s 
Progressive Association, Fort, 
Coimbatore. 

Established in 1936. It runs 
a free reading room, organises 
weekly lectures and maintains a 
free adult night school. Encour¬ 
ages young men to start in life 
by rendering helping hand. 

President: K. M. Mohamed, 
Esq, 

ORISSA 

Orissa Mohammedan Associa¬ 
tion, Azamkhan Bazar, Cuttack. 

President:—Khan Bahadur 

Ahmed Buksh. 

Secretary:—Dr. H. A. Zahir, 
M.B. Hon. (Cal.), M.D. (U.S.A.). 

WEST PUNJAB 
Ai-Manar Academy, 

26, Railway Road, 
Lahore. 

It is a society devoted to the 
scientific study of Islamic affairs 
and cultural uplift of Muslims. 

President Dr. B. A. Kuraishi, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Berlin). Secretary: 
Mr. Latif Ahmed Sherwani, 
M.A. 


It is essentially a research as¬ 
sociation and is highly cultural 
in its out-look. 

Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, 

Lahore. 

The An j uman-i-Himay at-i- 
Islam, Lahore, is the premier 
Muslim Educational Organisa¬ 
tion in the Punjab and one of 
the biggest in India. It was 
founded in 1884. It first started 
a Primary School for Girls in 
Lahore and then an Orphanage. 
Gradually it has grown up into 
a large and most useful educa¬ 
tional centre. 

This Anjuman is at present 
running the following institu¬ 
tions: 

1. A first grade Islamia Col¬ 
lege for Boys. 

2. A first grade Islamia Col¬ 
lege for Girls. 

3. A first grade Islamia 
Training College for Women. 

4. Four High Schools for 
Boys. 

5. One High School for Girls. 

6. One Training School for 
Girls. 

7. One Middle School for 

Boys. 

8. Several Primary Schools 
for Girls. 

9. Sir Sikander Government 
Industrial School for Girls 
(Under Anjuman’s Supervi¬ 
sion). 

10. A Big Orphanage for 
Boys. 

11. An Orphanage for Girls. 

12. A Tibbia College. 

13. A Unani Dawakhana 
and Dispensary. 

14. A Press. 
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15. The “Himayat Islam” 
Weekly Paper. 

16. The Islamic Book Depot. 

Almost every one of the 
above named departments is ma¬ 
naged by a sub-committee which 
in its turn is responsible for its 
working to a bigger body known 
as the General Council of the 
Anjuman - i - Himayat-i-Islam, 
Lahore. This Council consists of 
150 members nominated and 
elected by General Body of 
members whose number extends 
to thousands of Muslims in the 
Punjab as well as in other parts 
of India. The term of this 
Council lasts for three years 
and it elects its own President, 
Secretaries, and other office¬ 
bearers from amongst its mem¬ 
bers. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Mozaf- 
far Khan, President. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Shah 
Nawaz Khan, B.A., Retired 
P.C.S., Lahore, and Sheikh Ak- 
bar Ali, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, 
Hony. Secretaries. 

The Ahmadiyya Anjuman 
Ishaat-i-lslam, 

Lahore. 

This body is registered under 
the Societies Registration Act 
XXI of 1860. The annual budget 
of the Anjuman ranges between 
five and six lakhs of rupees. 

Though apparently a society 
of Lahore or the Punjab, the 
scope of its work actually ex¬ 
tends not only to the whole of 
India but to foreign countries 
as well. 

The Ahmadiyya Anjuman 
Ishaat-i-Islam, Lahore, is an ac¬ 
tive missionary society and has 
been carrying on the work of 


propagation of Islam In Eng¬ 
land (Woking), Germany, Hol¬ 
land, Austria, Java, Sumatra, 
B.W. Africa, Trinidad and Fiji 
Islands. It erected a magnifi¬ 
cent Mosque in Berlin which 
though badly damaged during 
the recent world-war has sur¬ 
vived it. 

The following are the office¬ 
bearers of the Anjuman: 

President: Maulana Moham¬ 
mad Ali, B.A., LL.B., Author of 
the English Translation of the 
Holy Quran. 

General Secretary: Mr. Masud 
Beg Mirza, M.A., B.T. 

The Anjuman publishes re¬ 
ligious periodicals in different 
languages of the world. , An 
English weekly ‘'The Light” and 
an Urdu bi-weekly “The Paig- 
ham-i-Sulah” are its chief or¬ 
gans. The Anjuman^s publica¬ 
tions have been translated into 
17 different languages of the 
world. 

The Anjuman is running two 
high schools, one of which is si¬ 
tuated in Lahore. 

A seminary is also maintained 
for training missionaries for the 
propagation work. 

The Anjuman has established 
a trust of two lakhs of rupees 
for translating the Holy Quran 
into different languages of the 
world. 

The Anjuman gives stipends 
to a number of orphans and wi¬ 
dows and is also doing other 
useful work to advance the Mus¬ 
lim cause. 
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EAST PUNJAB 
Anjuman-e-Khadiman-e-Islam, 
Jullundur. 

The origin of the present An- 
juman is to be traced from a 
“Muktab” established in 1908 
in the city of Jullundur. 
The Anjuman, which is entirely 
an educational body, came up in 
1915 to promote literacy among 
the Muslim masses of the dis¬ 
trict. Since then it has labour¬ 
ed continuously to attain its 
aims and objects. Today it con¬ 
trols 2 high schools and 5 pri¬ 
mary schools. These schools are 
known not only in the district 
but also all over the province. 
On the 1st June, 1941, it opened 
the Islamia College (for boys 
and gi^ls). 

Secretary: Mian Baksh Ilahi. 

SIND 

The Hasani Academy Society, 

Nadhumal Odharam Road, 
Karachi City. 

This Society was established 
in 1895 and was registered under 
Act 21 of 1860. 

The following institutions are 
run by the society: 

1. The Karachi Academy. 

2. The Muslim Girls’ Aca¬ 
demy. 

3. Sheikh H. E. Girls’ Pri¬ 
mary School. 

4. Madressa Hasani Urdu Pri¬ 
mary School. 

5. Madressa Hasani Gujrati 
Primary School. 

The above institutions came 
into being at different times 
and now they are all full-fledg¬ 
ed in their own spheres. 

The Society consists of 16 
patrons, 45 life members, and a 
few ordinary members and re¬ 
presentatives of Trusts, which 
contribute towards the expen¬ 


diture of the society. All these 
elect three Managing Commit¬ 
tees for three years viz: 

1. Managing Committee for 
Girls High School and Pri¬ 
mary School. 

2. Managing Committee for 
Boys High School. 

3. Managing Committee for 
Boys Primary School. 

There is a Governing Body 
which co-ordinates the work of 
all these three. Hon’ble Mr. 
Hatim B. Tyebji, and Mr. Taya- 
bali A. Alavi are the President 
and Hony. Gen. Secretary, res¬ 
pectively. 

They have their own building 
in Wadhumal Odharam Road 
and recently have acquired 
rent-free land from the Govern¬ 
ment which measures nearly 
1400 sq yds. and they wish to 
accommodate in it all the girls' 
institutes. 

Muslim Adabi Society, 
Hyderabad. 

(Registered under Act 21 
of 1860.) 

President: Hon’ble Sayyed 

Miran Mohamed Shah, B.A., 
LL.B., M.L.A., O.B.E. 

Secretary: Al-Haj K. B. Mohd. 
Siddiq Mohd. Yousuf Memon. 

They manage Madressah-ul- 
Banat (Girls High School), 
Hyderabad, Sind. 

UNITED PROVINCES 
Darul Musannafeen, 
Azamgarh. 

The Darul Musannafeen 
stands out from the rest of the 
social bodies for the uniqueness 
in its aims and objects. It serves 
the Indian Muslims for the pro¬ 
gress of their religion, enrich¬ 
ment of their culture and Ian- 
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guage and last but in no way 
least the writing of their own 
history. It has come to sustain 
the good old culture against the 
onslaughts of modern civiliza¬ 
tion. The sheet-anchor of its po¬ 
licy is culture and language 
and through them to pro¬ 
gress. To lay open the wealth 
of the past, research was essen¬ 
tial and it was taken up by this 
body. 

Far-sighted late Maulana Shi- 
bli could feel the rumblings of 
the shaky beliefs in the past. 
He laid the foundation of 
this institute, which is at once 
a lasting monument to his tow¬ 
ering genius and embodiment of 
the glory of the past. 

In 1914 through the columns 
of the Al-Hilal late Maulana Sa¬ 
hib announced the proposal of 
establishing such an institute. 
He gave over his two bungalows 
and vast collections of books to 
the association. His idea was 
to get together all the Urdu 
writers of repute, encourage 
them and inspire in them the 
spirit to take up the cause of 
culture so far uncared. The 
Maulana passed away on the 
18th November 1914, leaving his 
efforts as a legacy for the genera- 
tioii. A body consisting of the 
following was set up to look 
after the interests of the Society. 

President—Maulana Hamid 
Uddin. 

Secretary—Maulana Syed 
Suleman Nadvi. 

Working Secy.—Maulana Ma- 
sud Ali Nadvi. 

Aims and Objects: 

(a) To form an association of 
writers. 


(b) To write, publish and 
translate standard books. 

(c) To arrange for the print¬ 
ing and publication of 
such books. 

On the 4th of June, 1915, this 
body was registered at Luck¬ 
now under the name and style 
of Shibi Academy and Darul- 
Musannafeen separately. Dif¬ 
ferent committees were formed 
to look after the growth of the 
institution. The first President 
and Vice-President were res¬ 
pectively, Nawab Amadul Mulk 
Bahadur and Mr. Justice Syed 
Karamat Hussain. 

There are several branches of 
the Academy and all of them 
work efficiently under the com¬ 
mon governing body. 

Aligarh Historical Research 
Institute, Nizam Museum, 
Aligarh. 

It was founded in 1940 by 
Mr. M. B. Ahmad, F.R.Hist.S., 
I.C.S., in collaboration with 
the authorities of the Aligarh 
Muslim University, Osmania 
University and other univer¬ 
sities interested in the re-writ- 
ing of Medieval Indian History. 

Their aim is to publish Ali¬ 
garh History of India in 20 
volumes with the support of the 
Bharat Ithas Parishad of Bena¬ 
res. 

The following luminaries are 
connected with its Editorial 
Board: 

Mr. M. B. Ahmad, Chairman; 
Sir Abdul Qadir, Mr. A. Yusuf 
Ali, Dr. Syed Mahmood, Prof. 
A. B. A. Haleem, Prof. Haroon 
Khan are Members. 

General Secretary—Prof. M. 
Habib. 
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Correspondence Secretary— 
Mr. Abdul Rashid, History 
Dept., Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference, 

SuUan Jahan Manzil, 
Aligarh. 

This Conference was founded 
in 1886, as an integral part of the 
Aligarh Movement, which had 
as its main object the propaga¬ 
tion of liberal education in ge¬ 
neral and modern higher educa¬ 
tion in particular among the 
Mussalmans. 

Besides the Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, the Conference has also 
been instrumental in spreading 
gradually over the whole of the 
country a net-work of educa¬ 
tional institutions with the help 
of local workers and a large 
number of Islamia High and 
Middle Schools, at different cen¬ 
tres, has been directly or in¬ 
directly organised or encourag¬ 
ed by the Conference. It has 
also maintained a large number 
of Madrasas and Schools and 
supported them financially till 
they were able to receive aid 
from local bodies and other 
sources. 

Since 1914, the Conference 
got its own well-equipped 
Head Office at Aligarh, housed 
in the Sultan Jahan Manzil, 
which is worth over a lakh of 
rupees. In this Head Office year 
after year silent Constructive 
work is being done on the lines 
of the Servants of India So¬ 
ciety, Poona. The Office also 
maintains a library consisting of 
general books—Urdu and Eng¬ 
lish, Government Reports of 
Comrtiitteds, Survey, Schemes 
and Gazetteers. 


The Conference publishes 
decennial statistical Literacy 
Reports and has also pub¬ 
lished, so far, not less than forty 
valuable books. All these 
books and other important 
publications in Urdu are sold 
through its own “Book Depot.” 

A weekly paper, the Con¬ 
ference Gazette, is the organ ot 
the Conference which has been 
propagating its aims and objects 
continuously since 1929. 

In recent years the Kama! 
Yar Jung Education Committee 
made an extensive survey 
of Muslim Education in India 
under the auspices of the Con¬ 
ference. 

Lastly the annual sessions ol 
the Conference are held in vari¬ 
ous important places in the coun¬ 
try and the people are inspired 
to gather together all their 
energy for their educational ad¬ 
vancement. 

Prof. A. M. Kureishy—Hony. 
Joint Secretary. 

Academy of Islamic Research, 
Conference Compound, 
Aligarh. 

The Academy of Islamic Re¬ 
search is an outcome of the re¬ 
commendations of the Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadur Committee 
which was adopted by the All- 
India Muslim Educational Con¬ 
ference in its annual sitting in 
1943. 

Its aims and objects are: 

1. To facilitate research work 
in Islamic Culture. 

2. To review all printed and 
written standard works of east 
and west. 

3. To embody Islamic contri¬ 
butions to History, Religion, 
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Philosophy, Science, Culture 
and other branches of learning. 

4. To publish such books of 
standard as pertain to Islamic 
Culture. 

5. To popularise writings on 
Islamic Culture in the languages 
of the east. 

6. To establish a museum and 
research library wherein will 
be stored rare specimens of cal¬ 
ligraphy and painting. 

7. To publish a quarterly ma¬ 
gazine entitled “Islamic Re¬ 
search” giving an account of the 
research done. 

8. To have a press of their 
own. 

9. To co-operate with other 
Research Institutes. 

10. To encourage the spirit of 
research in this field by award¬ 
ing prizes and scholarships to 
deserving research workers. 

11. To adopt such other ways 
and means of publishing and 
propagating Islamic art and cul¬ 
ture in India as from time to 
time shall be in keeping with 
the Academy’s aims and objects. 

The Academy’s work is divid¬ 
ed into eight different depart¬ 
ments: 

1. Deptt of Education (Gene¬ 
ral). 

2. Deptt. of Education (Fe¬ 
male). 

3. Deptt. of History. 

4. Deptt. of Translation. 

5. Deptt. of Culture and Learn¬ 
ing (Medieval and Modern). 

6. Deptt. of Oriental Lan¬ 
guages. 

7. Deptt. of Economic Wel¬ 
fare. 


8. Deptt. of Islamic Studies. 

STATES 
Mahfil-e-Anware-e-Islam, 
Jamnagar. 

This Mahfil was established 
in 1932 and the founders led by 
the late Mr. Allarakha Nurmo- 
hamed Godwala left no stone 
unturned in rapidly increasing 
the number of its members. Mr. 
Nachiz, Treasurer of this Mahfil 
made every effort to popularise 
it. 

“Yaum-un-Nabi” and “Yaum- 
e-Dastagir” are held every year. 
It has issued near-about 
16,000 pamphlets in connec¬ 
tion with Tabligh and has 
sent it free-of-charge to many 
quarters. A commodious Inn 
is run under the auspices of this 
Mahfil, and many come and 
stay there. It had organised one 
Free Night Madrasa, and in 
1936-37 it had also opened “Bait- 
ul-Mal Fund” but ultimately 
they were closed down. 

The aims and objects are as 
follows: 

1. To start an Islamic Madra¬ 
sa for religious education and 
later on to include Modern edu¬ 
cation in its curriculum. 

2. To organise an Islamic Li¬ 
brary. 

3. To organise Public meet¬ 
ings and Milads in memory of 
Holy Prophet (Peace Be On 
Him) and Saints. 

It consists of 2 patrons, 13 
life members and 51 ordinary 
members. 

President: Dr. U. G. Solanki, 
H.L.M.S. 

Hony. Secretary: Mr. Umar 

Mohamedbhai. 
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Hamidia Library^ 

BhopaL 

The magnificent and beauti¬ 
ful building of this Library was 
built by the late H. H. Nawab 
Sultan Jehan Begum and it 
was named after the present 
Ruler H. H. Nawab Mohammed 
Hamidullah Khan. The Library 
contains 25 thousand books in all 
the recognised oriental and oc¬ 
cidental languages of the world, 
and the Library has 400 MSS. 
which are unique and are of 
literary importance. No fees 
are charged and a nominal re¬ 
turnable deposit of Rs. 10 is 
to be paid when borrowing from 
the Library for the safe custody 
of books. Research relating to 
various subjects is encouraged 
and personally supervised by 
the Director of Library. The 
present Director is Dr. M. H. R. 
Taimuri, D. Litt. (France), 
F.R.A.S.B. 

The State Library, 
Rampur. 

The State Library was found¬ 
ed by Nawab Sayyid Faizullah 
Khan, the first ruler of Rampur, 
but its development began from 
1840 when Nawab Sayyid Mohd. 
Said Khan ascended the throne. 
Nawab Said Khan allotted a 
separate room in the building 
of Tushak Khana to keep the 
stock of books in almirahs ac¬ 
cording to a systematic order. 

After the disturbance of 1857 
not only most scholars and great 
artists did find shelter in the 
court of Nawab Sayyid Yusuf 
Ali Khan but rare MSS. and 
miniatures belonging to the Ro¬ 
yal Library and other import¬ 
ant libraries were also brought 
to Rampur. The Ruler purchas¬ 
ed them all and thus added 


many more rare and valuable 
manuscripts to the previous col¬ 
lection. In 1865 Nawab Sayyid 
Kalb-i-Ali Khan came to the 
throne and in his reign English 
books started coming into the 
shelves. In 1887 Nawab Sayyid 
Mushtaq Ali Khan, the next 
ruler laid the foundation stone 
of a new building and initiated 
a separate item for its mainten¬ 
ance in the State Budget. 

On the 31st March, 1892 the 
building was opened by Nawab 
Sayyid Hamid Ali Khan and 
Hakim Ajmal Khan was put 
incharge of the Library. Hafom 
Sahib also brought his own rich¬ 
ness of genius to the benefit of 
the Nawab to collect more and 
more standard publications 
from Europe, Syria, Iraq, Egypt 
and Iran. In recent times Mr. 
J. A. Chapman, Librarian, Im¬ 
perial Library, Calcutta, was 
called to supervise the manage¬ 
ment. Mr. I. A. Arshi is the 
present Librarian. 

A department for publication 
has been introduced in the Li¬ 
brary since 1935. Till now seven 
MSS. have been edited and pub¬ 
lished under the supervision of 
the present Librarian. At the 
moment, work is being carried 
on the unique copy of a com¬ 
mentary of Holy Quran by 
Imam Sufyanus-Sawri. 

A host of visitors has paid 
visit to this Library but the 
name of the very first scholar 
must be mentioned. As far back 
as 1888 Sheikh Mahmud Bin 
Muhammad Nassirud-Din Gila- 
ni from Iraq came to the Li¬ 
brary on a scholarly mission. 

The Present Stock: 

The manuscript department 
of the Library comprises works 
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in Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, 
Urdu, Turkish, Pushto, Gujerati, 
Tamil and Telugu languages. 
Rare and very valuable pieces 
of calligraphy in Suls, Naskh, 
Nasta'liq, Shafia and Shikastah, 
a large number of miniatures of 
Mongolian, Persian, Indo-Mog- 
hul and Rajput schools and a 
few ancient apparatuses con¬ 
nected with Muslim astronomy 
are also preserved. 

The total number of MSS. is 
10619, out of which 118 have 
been bought in 1946. These 
manuscripts are freely issued to 
research scholars and often sent 
out for exhibitions. They were 
exhibited at the Victoria Memo¬ 
rial Hall, Calcutta, when the 
same was opened by Lord Cur- 
zon and the present Ruler sent 
them twice for exhibitions at 
the Aligarh session of the Im¬ 
perial Records Commission and 
the Silver Jubilee of Jamia Mil- 
lia Islamia, Delhi. Mention 
must be made of Kitabul-Fusul- 
flt Tib by Musa Ibn Maimunal- 


Qurtabi, which is a rare and in¬ 
teresting specimen of Arabic 
character in its transition from 
Kufi to Naskh. 

Anjuman-i-IsIam Riyasat 
Gwalior, Rauf Lodge, Lashker, 
Gwalior. 

This Anjuman was registered 
and established in 1902. It is 
recognised by the Gwalior Gov¬ 
ernment. The following are the 
office-bearers: 

President: Abdul Rashid, 

Esqr., Lashker. 

Vice-Presidents: Moulvi Ab¬ 
dul Rauf Sahib, Advocate, Lash¬ 
ker. Manzor Ali Khan, Esqr.. 
Advocate, Bhilsa. 

Secretary & Treasurer: Vila- 
yat Mohd. Kureshi, Esqr., Mer¬ 
chant, Lashker. 

Joint-Secretaries: S. Hamid 
Ali Shah, Esqr., B.A.. LL.B., 
Advocate, Lashker. S. Itrat Hu¬ 
sain, Esqr., B.A., LL.B., Advo¬ 
cate, Lashker. 


Telkgrams; OILMILL. 

(ON GOVERNMENT LIST OF APPROVED CONTRACTORS) 

THE SOUTHERN OIL MILLS LIMITED 

No. 3, PKRAU ROAD, VIRUDHUNAGAR, S. I. Railway, 

(With own railway siding) 

The Biggest Oil Mills in South India equipped with the most modern 
and up-to-date plant 

who are 

Manufacturers of finest quality vegetabie oils such as Groundnut, 
Gingelly, Copra,etc. 

and 

Suppliers of Groundnut oil and oil cake to Govt, of India and Madras. 
Solicited wholesale trade enquiries and orders lor prompt attention. 
Nearest Seaport TUTICORIN about 70 miles off. 
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THIS section was compiled in 
collaboration with Mr. Muaz- 
zam Ali, M.A. of Public Rela¬ 
tions Directorate, Chamber of 
Princes in 1946, long before the 
Independence and partition of 
the country, or the integration 
of the states took place. We, 
however, give the details with¬ 
out any alteration. 

BHAWALPUR 

The administration of the 
State is carried on by His High¬ 
ness with the help of a Council 
of Ministers, the Kabina. His 
Highness, apart from exercising 
control over every branch, 
holds to himself the two port¬ 
folios of Army and Tasrifat in¬ 
cluding the Palace Division. 

The area of the State is about 
20,000 square miles of which 
6,700 square miles lie within the 
irrigation boundaries and the 
balance in the Cholistan or de¬ 
sert area. The total revenue in¬ 
clusive of capital receipts was 
Rs. 468 lakhs in 1944-45. The 
present population of the State 
is about one-and-a-half million. 
Of the total population 82 per 
cent are by religion Muslims, 13 
per cent Hindus and SVa per 
cent Sikhs. The rapid increase 
of seven lakhs in the population 
during the last 20 years is due 
to the opening up of the State 
by the Sutlej Valley Canals, 
3,950 miles in extent, which 
have penetrated into the inte¬ 
rior of the country and convert¬ 

30 


ed extensive sandy tracts into 
fertile cultivable zones. 

Pos4-War Schemes. 

One hundred pro-forma sche¬ 
mes of Post-War Development 
for the State prepared by the 
Policy Committee have been 
approved by His Highness’s 
Government. These are intend¬ 
ed to be completed in the 5-year 
period (1947-52). 

Bahawalpur is noted for its 
silk lungis, silk cloth and metal 
cups. Impure carbonate of soda, 
porcelain vessels and shoes are 
also manufactured. There are 
48 cotton ginning and pressing 
factories. 

The present Nawab, Lt.-Colo- 
nel His Highness Sir Sadiq Mo- 
hamed Khan V Abbasi Bahadur, 
was born in 1904, succeded to 
the gadcli in 1907 and was in¬ 
vested with full ruling powers 
in 1924. His Highness is entitled 
to a salute of 17 guns. 

BALASINOR STATE 

The State has an area of 189 
square miles and a population ol 
61,035. In the year 1943-44 the 
annual revenue of the State was 
about rupees four lakhs. It lies 
in the Gujerat States Agency. 

The present Ruler, Nawab 
Babi Mahommad Salabat Khan 
—Jamiat Khan is a minor. He 
was born on 20-5-44 and succeed¬ 
ed his father on 14-5-45. He en¬ 
joys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 
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For administration purposes, 
the State is divided into two 
Mahals viz., Balasinor and Bir- 
pur. Each Mahal is under the 
charge of a Mahalkari who is also 
a magistrate. 

The major part of the State 
territory is fertile. The soil is 
suited to the production of cot¬ 
ton, rice, wheat, paddy, oil seeds 
and groundnuts. For irrigation 
purposes there is a large number 
of big and small tanks in the 
various villages of the State. 

Primary education is free in 
the State. 

Balasinor is the capital of the 
State. There are two munici¬ 
palities in the State, one at Bala¬ 
sinor and the other at Birpur. 

BANGANPALLE 

It has an area of 275 square 
miles and a population of 44,631. 
The average annual revenue of 
the State is Rs. 3,50,000. 

The present Ruler is Nawab 
Mir Fazl-e-Ali Bahadur. He was 
born on 9th November 1901 and 
ascended the gaddi on 6th July, 
1922. The Ruler is entitled to a 
salute of 9 guns. 

The State is administered by 
the Ruler with the assistance of 
a Dewan. 

The State has a Chief Court 
with subordinate civil and cri¬ 
minal courts. The Chief Court 
exercises appellate and revi- 
sional jurisdiction. 

The main agricultural pro¬ 
duce is Cholan which is the 
chief food grain. Cotton and 
groundnuts are also grown. As 
a measure of protection against 
the vagaries of rainfall, the State 
has built wells and tanks in the 


villages. The project for the 
restoration of Jolapuram tank 
which is under execution has in¬ 
curred an expenditure ot 
Rs. 2,26,000. A Rural Develop¬ 
ment Committee consisting of 7 
officials and 8 non-official mem¬ 
bers looks after village sanita¬ 
tion and adopts measures for 
rural development. 

A Beedi factory was started in 
1940. The State is rich in mine¬ 
ral resources and slab deposits. 

Education is free in the State. 
To encourage higher education, 
scholarships are awarded to de¬ 
serving students. There are 
separate schools for Muslim 
Girls. 

The State has a well equipped 
modern hospital, a Unani dis¬ 
pensary, a rural dispensary and 
a veterinary dispensary. 

The town of Banganpalle has 
a Municipal Council. 

BAONI STATE 

Baoni State in Central India 
has an area of 121 square miles 
and a population of 25,256. Its 
total annual revenue during the 
year 1944-45 was Rs. 3,23,763. 

His Highness Nawab Mir 
Mohammed Mustaq-ul-Hasan 
Khan Bahadur, the present 
Ruler of Baoni State, was born 
in 1896 and succeeded to the 
gaddi in 1911. He is entitled to 
a salute of 11 guns and return 
visit of His Excellency the 
Crown Representative. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on by the Ruler 
himself assisted by his Dewan. 

BHOPAL 

Bhopal, a leading State in 
Central India, ranks in import- 
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ance next to Hyderabad among 
the Mohammedan States of 
India. It has an area of 7,000 
square miles and a population of 
8,00,000. Its annual revenue is 
Rs. 1,09,14,214. 

Air Commodor His Highness 
Nawab Harnidullah Khan Baha¬ 
dur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.V.O., 
B.A., LL.D., was born in 1894 
and succeeded to the gaddi in 

1926. His Highness was elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes in 1931-32 and again in 
1944. He is a keen sportsman 
and a polo player of interna¬ 
tional fame. He is entitled to a 
salute of 19 guns. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on by the Ruler 
with the assistance of an Exe¬ 
cutive Council. 

The right of initiating legisla¬ 
tion is vested in the Legislative 
Council which was set up in 

1927. The Legislature has the 
right of discussing the budget 
and moving resolutions. Be¬ 
sides, a Peasants’ Assembly was 
constituted in 1929 to represent 
at each Tehsil, the interest of 
agriculturists in that division. 

Judiciary is completely sepa¬ 
rate from and independent of 
the Executive. The Rule of Law 
is supreme. A High Court of 
Judicature was established in 
1922 unden Letters Patent, issued 
under the Sign Manual of Her 
Late Highness. There is also a 
Judicial Committee — the Su¬ 
preme Court of Appeal, whose 
recommendations are submitted 
to His Highness for approval. 

The administration of medical 
relief is divided into two sections 
working under a unified control; 
Allopathic and Unani, which are 


well organised and are 

spread wide over the State. 
Of the former the main 

nucleus is the Prince of 

Wales Hospital in the capital 
city with Radiological, Dental, 
Anti-rabic and X-ray sections. 
There is a Female Hospital, a 

Lunatic Asylum, a Lepers’ 

Hom.e, an Infant Home and a 
large number of rural dispensa¬ 
ries. 

Education has made good pro¬ 
gress in the State and besides 
numerous Primary and Vernacu¬ 
lar schools, there are 3 High 
schools a Normal Training 
.school and a Technical school. 

Bhopal is predominantly an 
agricultural State and its chiel 
products are wheat, gram, alsi, 
til, jowar, cotton and masur. 

The forest wealth of the State 
is considerable and steps are be¬ 
ing taken to develop and exploit 
it. 

The State is rich in mineral 
resources and has valuable de¬ 
posits of iron, bauxite, laterite, 
mica, coal, chalk, vellum, dia¬ 
monds and agati. 

Industry has made rapid pro¬ 
gress in the State. The main 
industrial concerns are the 
Bhopal Textile Mill, the Nar¬ 
bada Refrigerated Products, the 
Hamidia Match Factory, the 
Sugar Factory, the Bhopal 
Straw Board Products and the 
Central India Chemicals. 

The State has its own tele¬ 
phone system which connects 
Bhopal with the Grand Trunk 
Telephone System of India. 

CAMBAY 

Cambay State in Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, has an area of 392 square 
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miles and a population of 96,501 
according to Census of 1941. Its 
annual income on the average of 
five year is Rs. 10,85,846. 

His Highness Nawab Mirza 
Hussain Yawar Khan, the pre 
sent Ruler, was born in 1911, 
succeeded to the gaddi in 1915 
and assumed full ruling powers 
in 1930. His Highness is the 
descendant of the well-known 
Najam-e-Sani family of Persia. 
His Highness is entitled to a 
salute of 11 guns. Janab Walia- 
had Bahadur Nawabzada Mirza 
Muhammad Jafaralikhan the 
Heir-apparent was born at the 
end of 1936. 

The Administration of the 
State is carried on by His High¬ 
ness the Nawab Saheb with the 
help of an Executive Council 
consisting of His Highness as the 
President, the Dewan as the 
Vice President and three other 
Members. 

A well-organised Judiciary, 
separate from the Executive, has 
been working in the State for 
the last three years. The High 
Court is the highest tribunal in 
the State with appellate and 
revisional jurisdiction. 

Medical aid is free and the 
State maintains 5 hospitals in¬ 
cluding one hospital for women. 
Besides these, there are 5 Ayur¬ 
vedic dispensaries at 5 village- 
centres of the State. 

Education is fairly wide¬ 
spread, primary education being 
absolutely free. Efforts are be¬ 
ing made to promote and en¬ 
courage education among the 
backward communities. 69 edu¬ 
cational institutions of the State 
are imparting education to 7.000 
students. 


In order to acquaint the culti- 
vator with the modern methods 
of agriculture, the State has 
opened a demonstration farm. 
Films and other methods of pub¬ 
licity are used to educate the 
peasants. A Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment is also being maintained 
under a qualified Veterinary 
Surgeon. 

In the field of industry, Cam- 
bay has made rapid progress and 
today there are three match fac¬ 
tories, out of which one remains 
closed, a textile mill, five gin¬ 
ning factories and a starch fac¬ 
tory and the question of cons¬ 
truction of a new textile mill 
and a glue factory is in progress. 

CHITRAL 

His Highness Haji Mohammad 
Muzaffar-ul-Mulk is the present 
ruler of Chitral State. 

Born: 16th October 1901. 

Nationality: The Chitral dy¬ 
nasty traces their descent to 
Amir Timur, the Famous Tamer¬ 
lane, through his grandson Sul¬ 
tan Hussain, the Emperor of 
Herat. 

Mirza Ayab, the grandson of 
Sultan Hussain, came to Chi¬ 
tral as an exile and married the 
daughter of the then ruler of 
Chitral, who proudly styled 
himself the descendant of 
Alexander the Great. The 
issue of the marriage was the 
founder of the present dynasty. 

His Highness was educated in 
the Islamia College, Peshawar, 
and was the Governor of Ture- 
kho Province before his acces¬ 
sion. On 29th July 1943, when 
his elder brother died without 
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a male issue, His Highness sue- 
ceeded to the gaddl His High¬ 
ness takes a keen interest in the 
welfare of his subjects and had 
enjoyed great popularity among 
them even before he became the 
Ruler. 

In 1919, in alliance with the 
British Government forces, the 
Chitral State Army occupied 
the Afghan Cantonment 
at Birkot and captured guns and 
other war materials. 

Chitral State occupies a stra¬ 
tegic position on the extreme 
north-west of India. In the 
second world war the Ruler had 
assured the Government of his 
steadfast loyalty and devotion. 
The State was contributing 
Rs. 10,000 annually to the War 
Purposes Fund, and Rs. 3,000- 
5,000 to the Red Cross Organi¬ 
zation. 

Salute: 11 guns. 

Area of State: 4,000 sq. miles. 

State Forces: Known as the 
Bodyguard, number 5,000 train¬ 
ed men. 

DUJANA STATE 

1. History—The Dujana State 
was founded in 1808 by Nawab 
Abdus-Samad Khan Bahadui 
who came from Afghanistan 
(Yusufzai). The present Ruler 
Jalal-ud-Daula, Mustaqil-i-Jang 
Nawab Mohd. Iqtidar Ali Khan- 
Bahadur, son of Jalal-ud-Daula, 
Nawab Mohammed-Khurshid 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil-i- 
Jang, C.I.E., C.B.E. was born in 
1912. Ascended the gaddi in 
1925. 

Education—In the Aitchison 
College, Lahore, under the guar¬ 
dianship of Captain Ambler. 


Married with the daughter of 
Khan Jamshed Ali Khan. Se¬ 
cond marriage with the daugh¬ 
ter of the Chief of Budhansi 
(Aligarh). Keen horseman and 
good shot. 

2. The people of the State, 
thgir manners and customs— 
Hindu Ahirs, Hindu Jats, Mus¬ 
lim Rajputs and Muslim Pa- 
thans. Most of the population 
live on cultivation and by main¬ 
taining cattle farms. 

3. Population—Hindu 20,000, 
Muslim 10,666; total—30,666. 

4. Constitutional and Admi¬ 
nistrative Structure including 
the Ruler, The Executive Coun¬ 
cil and the Secretarial—The 

Ruler enjoys full powers and 
takes keen interest in the State 
administration. Chief Adminis¬ 
trator:—Energetic and popular 
leader Sahibzada Wali Ahmed 
Khan, M.A., M.F. is the Dewan 
of the State. 

5. Finance, Sources of income 
and expenditure—Land reve¬ 
nue, excise and various taxes. 

6. Production, Industry and 
Commerce—Main production is 
bajra and jowar, gram and rape- 
seed, powerlooms for spinning 
and to carry hosiery-cottage in¬ 
dustry of making towels, bed- 
sheets, durries and soap. 

7. Irrigation work—Negligi¬ 
ble. 

8 . Communication and Trans¬ 
port—Motor Service. 

9. Education—Free education 
throughout the State. Two High 
Schools. 

10. Army—Police and Sowars. 

Medical Relief—There are two 
hospitals. 
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HYDERABAD 

Hyderabad is the premier State 
in India with an area of 92,689 
square miles and a population 
of 16 millions. The annual re¬ 
venue of the State is over Rs. 17 
crores. Some parts of the coun¬ 
try are mountainous which are 
well wooded, others stretch out 
into rich plains and undulating 
slopes intersected by great 
rivers. 

His Exalted Highness, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk Asaf Jah VII, G.C.S.L, 
G.B.E., the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and Eerar, was born on 6th April 
1886. He ascended the throne 
on 29th August 1911. Ele is en¬ 
titled to a permanent salute of 
21 guns. 

Since 1919 the administration 
of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions 
is vested in an Executive Coun¬ 
cil consisting of a President and 
eight members. 

The State has a Legislative 
Council which consists of elect¬ 
ed and nominated members. 
The Council assists in consider¬ 
ing Bills and recommends them 
for sanction to the Ruler. 

The.judicial administration of 
the State is controlled by a High 
Court the independence ol 
which has been secured by a 
Royal Charter. One of the 
most important reforms in the 
judicial administration of the 
State has been the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive func¬ 
tions which took place in 1922. 

As regards irrigation, so far 
about 17 crores of rupees have 
been spent on minor and major 
works of irrigation. The biggest 
irrigation scheme is the Nizam 


Sagar Project which has cost 
Rs. 4.57 crores. The Tungabha- 
dra Project which is being un¬ 
dertaken as a joint concern 
with the Madras Government 
will cost the State about 20 
crores. Apart from irrigation 
over half a million acres of land 
the linked Hydro-Electric Sche¬ 
me will produce cheap power 
for industrial and agricultural 
purposes. 

The main industries of the 
State are cotton, coal-mining, 
p^iper, cement, oil-extracting and 
tobacco. Among other indus¬ 
tries are the metal, leather, glass, 
match, paints, varnish and dye¬ 
ing. A modern Chemical and 
I^harmaceutical Industry has 
been established and a large 
Starch Manufacturing factory 
has recently started production. 

The main cottage industries 
are silk hand-loom weaving, car¬ 
pet manufacture and the Bidri- 
ware industry. 

To provide facilities for Com¬ 
merce in the State, a State Bank 
was opened in 1942 with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 
1,50,00,000. 

In 1943, there were 5,348 
Primary Schools including 
783 Girls’ schools. There are 
6 Intermediate Colleges—one 
each at Aurangabad, Warangal 
and Gulbarga and three in the 
City of Hyderabad. Established 
by Charter in 1918, the Osmania 
University makes a new depar¬ 
ture in the field of education in 
India as it imparts instruction 
in the faculties of Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, Engineering 
and Education through the me¬ 
dium of an Indian language, 
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i.e. Urdu. The Osmania Techni¬ 
cal College is a first grade tech¬ 
nical college where electrical, 
mechanical and vocational 
training is imparted. The Os¬ 
mania University College for 
Women is another noteworthy 
institute. 

A State Broadcasting Depart¬ 
ment has been functioning since 
1935. There are two Broadcast¬ 
ing Stations functioning in the 
State, one at Hyderabad and the 
other at Aurangabad. 

There is a Tuberculosis Hos¬ 
pital at Lingampalli. A Sanato¬ 
rium has been almost completed 
at the Anantagiri Hills to ac¬ 
commodate 250 T.B. patients. 
The Osmania General Hospital 
is equipped on the most modern 
lines. There is a separate Zena¬ 
na Hospital, besides the special 
female wards attached to the 
various hospitals, and a large 
number of Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres. 

The State Railway system 
comprises 1,360 miles of open 
line. A comprehensive scheme 
for the co-ordination of rail and 
road transport was introduced 
in 1932. Electric fans have been 
provided for 3rd class passengers 
on railways. 

The State is of great historical 
and archaeological interest. 
Within its bounds are situated 
many capitals of ancient and 
mediaeval kingdoms, famous 
forts, temples, mosques and 
shrines and the wonderful Bud¬ 
dhist paintings and sculptures 
of Ellora and Ajanta. 

HYDERGARH-BASODA 

Hydergarh-Basoda was an in¬ 
dependent State in Central 
India touching Central Provin¬ 


ces but since 1933 the British 
Government handed over its 
Political Control to Gwalior 
guaranteeing all the previous 
rights and privileges of admi¬ 
nistration. The area is about 
45 square miles and the annual 
revenue being about a lakh. 

The present Ruler, Nawab 
Mohammed Masood Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Feroz Jung succeeded 
to gaddi in 1941. He was educat¬ 
ed at the Daly College, Indore, 
and is a close relation of the 
Ruler of Kurwai and Bhopal. 

Hydergarh-Basoda maintains 
a hospital where medicines are 
given free to all and no tuition 
fee is charged in the primary 
schools. There is a lime factory. 
There is a scheme to link up the 
state with the road running 
from Jubbulpore to Delhi via 
Bhopal and Indore. 

The Ruler is assisted in ad¬ 
ministration by his Dewan and 
Secretary. 

JANJIRA 

Janjira State in Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency has an area of 379 
square miles. Its population is 
1,17,382 and its annual revenue, 
Rs. 11,60,000. 

His Highness Sidi Muhammad 
Khan the present Ruler of Jan¬ 
jira was born in 1914 and suc¬ 
ceeded to the gaddi in 1922. He 
is entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 

There are 8 Medical Institu¬ 
tions in the State. 

The 81 schools of the State 
impart education to 4,983 stu¬ 
dents. Education upto Primary 
standard is free. 

The State is rich in forest 
wealth. 
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JAORA 

The State of Jaora, in Central 
India, has an area of about 602 
square miles and a population 
of 1,16,953. Its annual revenue 
is Rs. 16,77,022. 

The present Ruler, Lt.-Col. 
His Highness Sir Mohammad 
Iftikhar Ali Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.LE., was born in 
1883 and succeeded to the gaddi 
in 1895. His Highness was edu¬ 
cated at Daly College, Indore. 
He is entitled to a salute of 17 
guns. 



His Highness is assisted by a 
Council of Ministers in the ad¬ 
ministration of the State. 

The system of Judiciary in 
the State is modelled on the 
lines of that in British India. A 
High Court with a Chief Judge 
and a Puisne Judge has been 
working since 1942. 

The State maintains a central 
hospital, a zenana hospital and 
a maternity home and five rural 
dispensaries. Medical aid and 
medicines are given free to all. 

With a view to encourage 
education among the masses, no 
tuition fee is charged in its 41 
primary, secondary and high 
schools. Even text-books are 
liberally supplied to those who 


cannot afford to purchase them 
due to the poverty of their 
parents. 

There are 10 cotton ginning 
factories, a sugar mill, a power 
house and a press. 

JIJNAGADH 

Junagadh is the premier 
State in Kathiawar, with an 
area of 4,017 sq. miles—compris¬ 
ing 954 villages and townships 
including those of 14 attached 
Talukas and 4 Estates and 
‘swang’ villages of Mangrol; po¬ 
pulation (1941) over 8 lakhs; 
annual revenue over Rs. 
1,50,00,000. The State is famous 
for its Gir forest the only sanc¬ 
tuary of the Indian lion and re¬ 
puted for its Gir breed of milch 
cattle. The present Ruler Major 
His Highness Nawab Sir Maha- 
batkhanji III, G.C.IE., K.C.S.l. 
is ninth in succession and 
seventh in descent from Baha- 
durkhanji f,—founder of the 
Babi family of Junagadh in 
1735. Born 2-8-1900; succeeded 
to gaddi 22-1-1911;—visited Eng¬ 
land 1913-14; received education 
at Mayo College, Ajmer; and in¬ 
vested with full powers on 
31-3-1920. Awarded K.C.S.l. on 
1-1-1926, made G.C.IE. on 
1-1-1931 and promoted to Hono¬ 
rary rank of Major on 20-7-1942. 
Permanent salute 15 guns, and 
13 outside Junagadh territory. 

The general administration of 
the State is conducted by a 
Council of Members of which 
His Highness is the President 
being supreme and final author¬ 
ity, with the Dewan Khan Baha¬ 
dur Abdul Kadir Md. Hussain 
as Vice-President and three 
Members. 
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Judiciary is separate from the 
Executive and no executive offi¬ 
cer exercises judicial powers in 
the State. 

The State has 44 medical in¬ 
stitutions which include 4 zena¬ 
na hospitals and a leper asylum; 
an up-to-date hospital with 
X’ray department, clinical and 
chemical laboratories, a clinic 
for anti-rabic treatment; a mo¬ 
bile dispensary for service in 
rural areas; a Red Cross 
Branch, and centres of Infant 
Welfare and St. John Ambul¬ 
ance Associations. 

An Art College teaches upto 
M.A. course and provides faci¬ 
lities for post-graduate studies. 
Classes for B.Sc. course will be¬ 
gin from 1946. 

Schools 406, including 4 High 
Schools, 28 girls schools with 
classes ranging up to standard 
VI English; total number of 
students on roll 38,017. 

Agriculture is the principle 
and cottage industries subsidiary 
occupation of the people of the 
State. 

Produce: bajra, juwar, wheat, 
rice, cereals, groundnuts, cot¬ 
ton etc. Experimental farms 
provide improved methods of 
tillage to cultivators who are 
assisted with supplies of better 
seeds. 

Some of the existing indus¬ 
tries in the State are manufac¬ 
ture of matches, bonemeal, ma¬ 
nures and fertilisers, button, ice, 
salt, toys and woodcraft, bamboo 
baskets and furniture, sugar- 
candy, soap, ghee-refining, char¬ 
coal, ship-building, handloom 
weaving of cotton and wool, 


stone quarrying, fishery, cattle 
breeding etc. Besides, there are 
a number of flour mills, oil mills 
and expellers, • cotton presses 
and ginning factories, a small 
textile mill, tin factory, metal 
works etc. 

Two electric power houses at 
Junagadh and Veraval and a 
telephone system owned and 
managed by the State. 



The State has its own railway 
system extending over 229 miles 
and constructed at a cost of 
over Rs. 1,63,00,000 in addition 
to a three-eighth share in the 
Jetalsar-Rajkot railway. 

Veraval, the most flourishing 
of trade centres in Kathiawar, 
is the principal among 16 ports 
of the State handling a large 
volume of coastal and external 
trade. The harbour is well 
equipped with masonry quays, 
a vast sheltered anchorage, a 
dry dock, an observatory, a 
lighthouse, warehouses, offices, 
a port railway with sidings for 
facility of loading and unload¬ 
ing, all modernised at a cost of 
over 60 lakhs of rupees. 

KALAT 

Kalat is the third largest 
State in India in amount of 
area and occupies an important 
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strategic position. It extends 
from the British Baluchistan on 
the North to the Arabian Sea in 
the South and from Sind in 
the East to Iran in the West. It 
has an area of 73,278 square 
miles and a population of 
3,42,101. The State is rich in mi¬ 
neral wealth which awaits 
development. 

The present Ruler of the State 
His Highness Mir Haji Sir Ah¬ 
med Yar Khan, G.C.I.E., was 
born in 1904 and succeeded to 
the gaddi in 1933. He is entitl¬ 
ed to a salute of 19 guns. 

Administration of the State 
is carried on by the Ruler with 
the assistance of a Wazir-i- 
Azani (Prime Minister) and 
Chief Secretary Durbar. 

KHAIRPUR STATE 

Khairpur State in Sind has 
an area of 6,050 squares miles, 
a population of 3,05,787 and an 
annual revenue of Rs. 49,00,000. 

The present Ruler, His High¬ 
ness Mir Faiz Mohammad Khan 
Talpur, was born on 4th Janu¬ 
ary, 1913 and ascended the 
gaddi on 30th April, 1936. His 
Highness is entitled to a salute 
of 15 guns. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on by a Coun¬ 
cil of Administrators. 

The State has a High Court 
with a Chief Justice and puisne 
judge. 

There are 3 hospitals includ¬ 
ing the Ali Murad Civil Hospi¬ 
tal and the Lady Willingdon 
Female Hospital and 11 dispen¬ 
saries. 


Khairpur has in all 202 
schools. These consist of 1 High 
school, 3 Anglo - Vernacular 
schools, 16 Central schools, 114 
village schools, 2 Girls' schools, 
46 Aided schools and 20 Night 
schools. 

The chief crops are wheat, 
rice, gram, jowar, bajra, til seed 
and cotton. The State Agricul¬ 
ture Department has recently 
introduced the Long Staple 
American Variety of cotton. 
Cattle fairs and agricultural 
shows are arranged to teach 
methods of improving quality 
of cattle and crops to the farm¬ 
er. Fruit gardening is beint; 
encouraged. 

Khairpur has a Biscuit fac¬ 
tory, 2 Ice Factories, 1 Silk 
Weaving Works, 9 Flour 
Mills, 7 Rice Mills, 1 Li¬ 
quor Distillery, 2 Cotton Gin¬ 
ning Factories and 1 Press. 
Lacquer Work, manufacture of 
Khes, Susi Cioth, Chandnis, 
Woollen farasis are some of the 
important cottage industries. 

The State has a net work of 
over 800 miles of bjth metalled 
and unmetalled roads. 

KURWAI 

Kurwai State in Central India 
has an area of 144 square miles 
and a population of 29,537. Its 
annual revenue is Rs. 4,04,000. 

The present Ruler of the 
State, Nawab Mohammad Sar- 
war Ali Khan Bahadur, was 
born in 1901 and succeeded to 
the gaddi in 1906. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on by the Ruler 
with the assistance of a Dewan. 
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Kurwai is an agricultural 88,109. Its annual revenue is 
State and Virginia tobacco is about Rs. 16,00,000. 
grown on an extensive scale. The present Ruler, Lieuten- 

LOHARU ant-Colonel His Highness Na- 

_ . , , wab Sir Ahmad Ali Khan K.C.- 

Loharu State in the Punjab has gj k C.I.E., was born in 1881 
an area of 226 square miles and succeeded to the gaddi in 

the population 30,000 with an jgqg He is entitled to a salute 
annual revenue of Rs. 2,50,000. guns. 


It was the centre of recruit¬ 
ment and it supplied more than 
2,500 recruits in the last Great 
War. It has contributed to the 
War Efforts to the tune of 
about Rs. 3,50,000. 

It is now the junction of Bi¬ 
kaner State and the Jaipur 
State Railways and is the trade 
centre for Jaipur, Bikaner and 
a part of Patiala and Jind 
States. 

There is shortly going to be a 
metalled road from Bhiwani to 
Loharu and to Pilani. 

It has got a Military Platoon 
of its own. 

It has a good prospect of In¬ 
dustrial Development. 

The present Ruler of the 
State is Captain Nawab Mirza 
Aminuddin Ahmad Khan Baha¬ 
dur II, Kakhruddaulah. He 
was born in 1911 and succeeded 
to the gaddi in 1926. He is en¬ 
titled to a salute of 9 guns. He 
is also a Flier. The name of the 
Heir-Apparent is Sahibzada 
Mirza Allauddin Ahmad Khan 
who is in his 8th year now and 
is under education in the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

MALERKOTLA 

The Malerkotla State, in the 
Punjab, has an area of 168 
square miles and a population of 


The administration of the 
State is carried on by His High¬ 
ness with the assistance of a 
Chief Minister and other Minis¬ 
ters. 

The Judiciary is separate 
from the Executive and the 
High Court is the final court of 
law in the State. 

Malerkotla is essentially an 
agricultural State and its chief 
products are wheat, cotton, su¬ 
gar cane, onion, garlic and 
methi. 

MANAVADAR 

Khan Saheb Gulam Moin- 
uddin Khan, Ruler of Mana- 
vadar State, is a descendant of 
the illustrious Usmanzai Pathan 
(Babi) family who, since the 
reign of Humayun, have always 
been prominent in the annals 
of Gujerat. 

Born: Dec. 22, 1912; Succeed¬ 
ed to the gaddi, 1918. Invested 
with full ruling powers, Nov. 21, 
1931. Educated: At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married: Sahebzadi Qudsia 
Siddiqa Begum Saheba, sister 
of the present Shaikh Saheb of 
Mangrol in October 1933. 

Heir-Apparent: Nawabzada 

Mohamed Aslam Khan Saheb, 
born on the 15th March, 1935. 
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Fatima Siddiqa Begum Sahe* 
ba, the late mother of the Khan 
Saheb, was the first lady in Ka¬ 
thiawar to take the reins of the 
State during the minority of 
the Khan Saheb from 1918 to 
1931; she was awarded the “Kai- 
ser-i-Hind’’ Gold Medal by the 
Government for her administra¬ 
tive genius which was amply 
demonstrated during her Re¬ 
gency. 

The State imparts free educa¬ 
tion to boys and girls and every 
village is provided with a school. 
Scholarships are awarded every 
year for higher studies. The 
State maintains a fully equip¬ 
ped Hospital with an Electro- 
Therapy Department, Mater¬ 
nity Home and wards for indoor 
patients. Free medical aid is 
given to all classes of people of 
Manavadar and elsewhere. The 
State is planning industrial de¬ 
velopment schemes which will 
be carried out in near future. 
Importation and use of liquor in 
the State is strictly prohibited 
and is a punishable offence. 

The State enjoys full crimi¬ 
nal and civil jurisdictional po¬ 
wers. The Judiciary is separate 
from the Executive. 

Area: 107 sq. miles. 

Population: 32,000. 

Revenue: Rs. 11,50,000 (aver¬ 
age of last five years). 

MANGROL 

Shaikh Mohamed Nasir-ud-din 
Mian Saheb, Shaikh Saheb, is 
the present Ruler of Mangrol. 

Born: 9th August 1916. 

Area: 144 square miles in¬ 
cluding 67 miles of non-jurisdic- 
tional territory. 


Revenue: Rs. 614 lakhs. 

Mangrol Chiefship is an Ad¬ 
ministration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogous 
to those of second class States 
as known in Kathiawar. Its 
relation with Junagadh of poli¬ 
tical subordination are mediat¬ 
ised by the British Govern¬ 
ment. It is styled as '‘Media¬ 
tised Taluka*' under Junagadh. 



Having completed his early 
education at home under special 
tutors, he (Shaikh Sahib) join¬ 
ed the Rajkumar College, Raj¬ 
kot, in 1929 and studied there 
till 1934. He then went to Dehra 
Dun and joined Col. Brown’s 
Cambridge School to prepare 
himself for the Senior Cam¬ 
bridge Examination. He remain¬ 
ed at Dehra Dun from 1934 to 
1936. He proceeded to England 
in 1937. In England he was 
under the guardianship of the 
well-known cricketer and lite- 
rateur Mr. R. J. O. Meyer, 
who is also a Cambridge man’ 
for about two years and there 
passed his School Certificate 
with credit. He was then ac¬ 
cepted by the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity in 1938, and he got first 
class in the first year of the 
tripos. He came to India in 
August 1939 for the vacation 
and was to proceed again to 
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England for the completion of 
his educational term at Cam¬ 
bridge but unfortunately the 
war broke out and he could not 
go back and finish his remaining 
terms. 

In 1940 he married the young¬ 
er sister of the Nawab Sahib of 
Manavadar. While in England 
he played cricket for two years 
for the Country of Northamp¬ 
tonshire. His highest score was 
42 not out against Sussex. He 
also played in the Pentangular 
Cricket Tournament (1940) in 
Bombay and on his first appear¬ 
ance, gave a good account ol 
himself by scoring 64 against 
the Parsis and 44 against the 
Rest. His principal recreations 
are Agriculture, Gardening, 
Hockey, Tennis, Shooting and 
Hawking. 

He assumed the reins of Ad¬ 
ministration and was installed 
on the throne on the 25th Aug. 
1943 and takes keen interest in 
the welfare of his subjects. 

PALANPUR 

Palanpur State (Western Raj- 
putana States Agency) has an 
area of 1774.65 square miles, a 
population of 3,15,855 and an 
annual revenue of Rs. 23,16,000. 

Lieutenant-Colonel His High¬ 
ness Zubd-tul-Mulk Dewan Ma- 
hakhan Nawab Shree Taley 
Muhommed Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.LE., K.C.V.O., A.D.C., Na¬ 
wab Saheb of Palanpur, is the 
present Ruler and enjoys a sa¬ 
lute of 13 guns. He has a son 
and heir-apparent, Nawabzada 
Shree Iqbal Muhommad Khan 
Bahadur who is 27 years old. 

There is an Executive Coun¬ 
cil consisting of the Heir-appa¬ 


rent, the Wazir who is the Chief 
Minister as President and three 
other members with a Secre¬ 
tary. 

Judiciary has been separated 
from the Executive since 1919 
and the High Court is presided 
over by a bench of two judges, 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. 
Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., J.P. who 
had acted as a Judge of the Bom¬ 
bay High Court, being the Chief 
Justice. 

His Highness has sanctioned 
the Palanpur State Reforms Act 
1939 constituting the Raj Sabha 
consisting of a majority of elec¬ 
ted members. But elections of 
the Raj Sabha have been post- 
poned. 

His Highness has fixed the 
Privy Purse at 12% of the re¬ 
venues of the State subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 1,30,000. 

There are tw^o Municipalities, 
one at Palanpur and the other 
at Deesa. The Palanpur Muni¬ 
cipality has 19 members—10 
elected, 4 nominated non-offi¬ 
cials and 5 nominated State of¬ 
ficials. The President and Vice- 
President of both these Munici¬ 
palities are elected by the mem¬ 
bers from amongst them. 

There are two state Hospitals, 
one at Palanpur and the other 
at Deesa, 7 dispensaries and one 
privately managed Hospital for 
women and children at Palan¬ 
pur. 

There are 115 schools includ¬ 
ing 1 High School, 3 Middle 
Schools and 111 Primary 
Schools. There are five libraries 
in the State. Palanpur and Dee¬ 
sa have been electrified. 
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The Palanpur State Railway 
runs between Palanpur and 
Deesa. 

The chief crops are wheat, 
jowari, bajri, castor seeds, rape- 
seeds and potatoes. 

Perfumed oils . (champa and 
kevda attars) and cloth by 
handlooms are manufactured in 
the State. A Wool Ginning and 
Pressing Factory is being erec¬ 
ted at Deesa. 

PATAUDI 

Pataudi State in the Punjab 
has an area of 52 square miles 
and a population of 22,000. Its 
annual revenues are over 
4,50,000. 

The present Ruler is His 
Highness Nawab Mohd. Iftakhar 
Ali Khan. He was educated in 
the Oxford University where he 
won triple blues in hockey, cri¬ 
cket and billiards. He is a cri¬ 
cketer of international fame and 
captained the Indian Team to 
England in 1946. 

The administration in his 
State is carried out by the 
Ruler with the assistance of a 
Dewan. 

There are two high schools, 
five middle schools and eight 
primary schools in the State. 

RADHANPUR 

Radhanpur State in the North 
of Gujerat has an area of 1,150 
square miles and a population 
of 67,923. Its approximate an¬ 
nual revenue comes to about 
Rs. 12,00,000. 4 semi-jurisdic- 

tional and 61 non-jurisdictional 
units comprising an area of 
about 1,000 square miles with 
population about 35,000 souls 


have recently been attached to 
the State. 

The present Ruler of the State, 
His Highness Nawab Saheb 
Shri Murtazakhan Babi was 
born in 1899 and succeeded to 
the gaddi in 1937. 

Judicial and Executive func¬ 
tions have been separated in the 
State since 1884. 

Primary and Secondary edu¬ 
cation is free in the State and 
besides a High School there are 
31 Primary Schools including 
two Composite Schools in Talu- 
ka Headquarters of Sami and 
Munjpur. 

Cultivators have been given 
occupancy rights over land cul¬ 
tivated by them. 

To save the cultivators and 
other public of the State from 
the clutches of money-lenders a 
Bank named “Vadhiar Bank'’ 
has been established at Radhan¬ 
pur, which lends money on low 
rate of inter est and easy terms. 

The Thanks-giving Charitable 
Fund called “The Vadhiar Fund” 
which was started by His late 
Highness Sir Jalaludinkhan in 
1933 on his fortunate survival 
from an aeroplane accident, has 
been doing very useful work in 
helping needy cultivators, petty 
merchants and trades-men and 
those who desire help for getting 
their children married. 

Poor House named “Hussein- 
bakhte Mohobat Vilas” is a boon 
to the orphans and helpless and 
disabled persons. 

There are 8 cotton ginning 
factories, one cotton pressing 
factory, 3 flour mills, 1 match 
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factory, 1 oil and saw mill and 
50 miscellaneous stuff grinding 
mills in the State. 

RAMPUR STATE 

Kampur State has an area of 
i]93 square miles and a popu- 
latioii of 4,76,912. Its gross 
revenue in 1944-45 was about 
Rs. 92,00,000. 

The present Ruler, Major His 
Highness Nawab Sir Syed Mo¬ 
hammed Raza Ali Khan Baha¬ 
dur, G.C.LE., K.C.S.L, D.Lit., 
LL.D., was born on November 
17, 1906 and succeeded to the 
gaddi on June 20, 1930. He is en¬ 
titled to a permanent salute of 
15 guns. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on by a Council 
of Ministers responsible to the 
Ruler. 

The subjects are being more 
and more associated with the af¬ 
fairs of the State through a Le¬ 
gislative Assembly constituted 
on functional basis. Franchise 
is fairly wide and the subjects 
elect their representatives to the 
Assembly on the basis of both 
joint and separate electorates. 
The Assembly is responsible for 
passing laws for the State and 
has power to move resolutions 
on matters of public interest 
and importance. 

Rampur State has a High 
Court of Judicature consisting 
of a Chief Justice and 2 puisne 
judges with powers to exercise 
original, appellate and revisi- 
'^nal jurisdiction. 

The Government is taking 
active steps to spread education, 
firstly, by making it cheap and 
secondly by opening new 


schools. Primary and Secondary 
education for Boys and Girls is 
provided free throughout the 
State. In 1940, there were 12 Up¬ 
per Primary and 2 Middle 
Schools in Rampur City and 113 
Vernacular schools and 6 Mid¬ 
dle Schools in the Tehsils., Tech¬ 
nical training in Paper-cutting, 
Tat-making, Carpentry, Book¬ 
binding, Calligraphy, etc. is also 
being imparted in some schools. 



Two important results of the 
progressive policy of the State 
in the educational field are the 
establishment of the Rampur 
State Library and the famous 
Madrasa Alia (Oriental College). 
The former is one of the unique 
institutions of India possessing, 
besides books, 10,000 manu¬ 
scripts in different languages 
and numerous miniature paint¬ 
ings by famous Indian and Ira¬ 
nian painters. The Madrasa at¬ 
tracts students not only from 
all over India but even from 
Afghanistan. 

For providing prompt medi¬ 
cal aid to the subjects each Teh- 
sil has been provided with an 
up-to-date hospital. The Sadar 
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Hospital at Rampur City is the 
largest hospital in the State. It 
has an X-Ray Department and 
a Special Ward for Tuberculosis 
patients. Six Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres are at 
present functioning in Rampur 
City and in rural areas. Eight 
travelling dispensaries are pro¬ 
viding medical relief to remote 
villages. 

Rampur State produces rice, 
wheat, maize, cotton and sugar. 
In order to increase the quan¬ 
tity and improve the quality ol 
agricultural produce, poultry 
and cattle wealth, the Agricul¬ 
tural Department is running 
seven Seed Stores and three 
Egg and Hide Stations. New 
breeds of seeds and cattle are 
being introduced. There are 
three Veterinary Hospitals in 
the State. Further, the State is 
extending financial help to pri¬ 
vate farms for sinking tube 
wells. 

In the industrial held the 
State has made great progress in 
the last few years. Rampur City 
has 2 Sugar Mills, a Textile and 
an Oil Mill, a Fruit Canning 
and a Tent Factory, a Match and 
Starch Food Products, Machine 
Tools and Engineering company, 
a Distillery and Chemical Ma¬ 
nufacturing company, a Carbide 
Manufacturing company and 
a few cottage industries. 

SACHIN 

Sachin State lies on the Sea 
Coast of Gujerat and is divided 
into two small islands. The 
State has an area of 58 square 
miles and a population of 26,231. 
Its annual revenue is about five 
lakhs. 


The present Ruler, His High¬ 
ness Nawab Sidi Mohammed 
Haider Yakut Khan, was born 
in 1909 and succeeded to the 
gaddi in 1930. He is entitled to 
a salute of 11 guns. 

The administration of the 
Slate is carried on by a Dewar* 
under the supervision of the 
Ruler. 

A High Court has been func¬ 
tioning in the State since 1942. 

There are two hospitals in 
the State. 

Vernacular education is free 
in the State. The State main- 
tgms a Middle school, four Eng¬ 
lish Schools and 18 vernacular 
schools. 

Fishing is the chief occupa¬ 
tion of the people. Natural salt 
of good quality is also available 
in the State. 

SWAT 

Miangul Gulshahzada Sir Ab¬ 
dul Wadud, K.B.E. (1930), Wali 
of Swat, born 1885 A.D. Estab¬ 
lished his State in 1916 and was 
formally recognised by the 
Government as Wali or Ruler 
of Swat in 1926. 

The State is only of recent 
creation and came into existence 
only for the great efforts and 
ability of the present Ruler who 
is the Founder of it. 

Area is 4,000 sq. miles. The 
Valley is very rich in natural 
scenery and is 3,500 ft. above 
sea level. The side Valleys rise 
very high and are very pretty. 
Census as taken in 1941 is 447,000 
souls. 

The State maintains a stand¬ 
ing army of 12,000 strong includ- 
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ing a small cavalry of 100 horses. 
There are eighty (80) forts 
throughout the State to main¬ 
tain order among its people. 

The annual revenue estimated 
is over forty lakhs. 

The Ruler had to overcome 
great many difficulties in the 
making up of the State. To begin 
with, the tribes had been accus¬ 
tomed for centuries to absolute 
independence and no rule. It 
was like harnessing a wild un¬ 
broken horse and it was only 
through patience, high states¬ 
manship and untiring efforts of 
the present Ruler that Swat 
State came into existence. Bun¬ 
der, Chamla Khudo-Khel, Kana, 
Chorband, Chakesar, Indus- 
Kohistan and Kandya are all 
included in the State. 

The Ruler is very modern in 
his ideas and has an elaborate 
telephone system throughout 
the State. He is very keen on 
communications, roads, bridges 
and buildings. There is a well 
equipped Hospital, a Veterinary 
Hospital, a Zenana Hospital and 
a High School in Saidu-Sharif, 
the capital of the State. Besides 
there is a big hospital in Buner 
and ten Primary Schools in dif¬ 
ferent places. This is an achieve¬ 
ment when compared to other 
contemporary trans -border 
States of much longer standing. 
The Ruler has introduced many 
social and economical reforms. 

The Valley is famous for 
Pheasants, Chikor and Ducks; 
and main recreations of the 
Ruler is studies, shooting, mo¬ 
toring and hill-climbing. Re¬ 
cently he has taken tendencies 
for religious learnings and 
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spends most of his time in devo¬ 
tions, religious studies and dis¬ 
cussions. 

The Ruler is greatly assisted 
in all matters of the State by his 
eldest son Shahzada M. A. H. 
Jahanzeb Wali-ahd (Heir Appa¬ 
rent) formally recognised by 
the Government as such in 1933. 
In appreciation of his great assis¬ 
tance to his father in the admi¬ 
nistration of the State, he has 
been awarded the honour of 
C.I.E. (1946) by the Government. 
Wali-ahd Bahadur is in charge 
of the Army and is also the Exe¬ 
cutive head of the State. 

TONK 

Tonk State in Rajputana has 
an area of 2,553 square miles 
and a population of 3,53,687. Its 
average annual revenue is about 
Rs. 23,00,000. 

The present Ruler, His High¬ 
ness Nawab Sir Mohammad 
\Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., was born in 1879 and 
ascended the gaddi on 23rd 
June 1930. His Highness is en¬ 
titled to a salute of 17 guns. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on by His High¬ 
ness with the help of a State 
Council. The Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, the Majlis-i-Amma, has 27 
members representing urban 
and rural areas. Most of the big 
towns have local civic bodies 
looking after their affairs. Be¬ 
sides, there are 116 Panchayats 
functioning in villages. 

There are two hospitals—the 
Saadat Hospital and the Walter 
Zenana Hospital and 9 dispen¬ 
saries including a travelling dis¬ 
pensary. The Saadat Hospital 
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has an Ear, Nose, Throat sec¬ 
tions and an Anti-rabic Centre. 

The State has 121 schools 
consisting of 3 High schools, 4 
Middle schools, 81 Primary 
schools, 29 Religious schools and 
4 State-aided schools. Educa¬ 
tion of girls is receiving special 
attention of the authorities. 

The chief crops of Tonk are 
jowar, wheat, gram, maize, til, 
cotton and poppy. The Agricul¬ 
tural Department has establish¬ 


ed farms for research work in 
different districts. It also distri¬ 
butes improved varieties of 
seeds and manure among the 
farmers. 

The chief industries of the 
State are the Mica Mining In¬ 
dustry, the State Weaving fac¬ 
tory and Bidi factories. 

Numdas, durries and other 
woollen and cotton goods are 
also manufactured in the State. 
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BANKING & INSURANCE 

By 

M. A. Hamid 

F. Comm. A., F. C. I. (Eng,), F, S. C, 


THE Muslim conquerors who 
settled down in India were 
fully occupied with the govern¬ 
ment of the country and hardly 
found any time to look to local 
trade and commerce which they 
left entirely in the hands of the 
people of the country; their pri¬ 
mary aim was to establish law 
and order and to give the coun¬ 
try a well organised central 
government. The full many 
years of Muslim rule in India 
never imposed any restriction 
of any kind on the trade or 
growth of Industries of the 
country, they carried on the 
Government in accordance with 
the maxim ‘live and let live.' 
On the other hand the people 
of the country were left to take 
to Commerce and industry of 
the country, though there was 
no dearth of artists and indus¬ 
trialists among the Muslims 
who prefered to improve the 
already existing industries and 
introduced new industries with 
the help of the skilled artists 
they brought with them. 

The hundred years after the 
Moghul rule and during the in¬ 
fluence of the British merchants 
in the governance of the coun¬ 
try, Muslims adopted a denial 
policy in every sphere and in 
most cases they contented them¬ 
selves on the idle saying of “Pa- 


theram Sultan Bood.” Of course 
a very small group of Muslims 
continued to carry on trade of 
their tradition, and it is this 
group of whom the present 
trading Muslim class may well 
be proud of. 

Early Banking 

Earlier, the Banking system 
among the Muslims was not 
quite different from the Mod¬ 
ern Banking. The use of Che¬ 
ques, Hundis (Bills of Ex¬ 
change), Hand-notes or Promis¬ 
sory notes were too common, 
the endorsement system was 
not encouraged though such 
documents were accepted as 
securities. 

A novel system of making ad¬ 
vances was prevalent among 
the Muslims of the middle age 
and most of the trade flourish¬ 
ed that way. The wealthy peo¬ 
ple of those days used to ad¬ 
vance money to enterprising 
youth with a view to carrying 
on trade, and they used to take 
a portion of profit made by the 
entrepreneur in consideration 
of the advances. It depended 
entirely on the honesty and in¬ 
tegrity of the latter party and 
the profit earned this way by 
the former was no less attrac¬ 
tive. A revival of this system 
would be as much opportune as 
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fruitful. This system if cauti¬ 
ously adhered to, will not only 
prove fruitful to the one but 
greatly help to wipe out misery 
and poverty from the Muslim 
masses. 

There was another system 
known as Qarz-e-Hasana (loan 
without interest or condition of 
payment) which seems out of 
date and needs no explanation. 

The Pitiable Plight 

The condition of the Muslim 
villagers and also of the traders 
is the most pitiable in the hands 
of money-lenders and calls for 
the amelioration of their lot. 

The Muslim merchants and 
traders in the cities are almost 
in the same plight, they find 
themselves in inconvinience for 
lack of facilities otherwise pro¬ 
vided by well-organised Banks. 
This is high time that Muslim 
merchants, zamindars, and capi¬ 
talists paid close attention to the 
matter and lent a helping hand 
in the economic upliftment of 
the Mussalman traders and agri¬ 
culturists. Such organisations 
will evidently improve the con¬ 
dition of the Muslim masses. 

The illiteracy of the masses 
and the ignorance of the ad¬ 
vantages of modern Banking 
stood in their way of progress 
in industry and commerce. 
The wrong interpretation of the 
acceptance of interest and of 
payment of interest, from the 
bank on the amount deposited 
and to the bank on the loan 
taken, greatly handicapped Mus- 
salmans. Accordingly, they 
never ventured to borrow mo¬ 
ney in order to give impetus to 
their otherwise flourishing 
trade which suffered due to 


want of working capital or 
where they needed a large 
amount of cash, for a time, to 
invest in a considerably profit¬ 
able enterprize, or where a 
large amount of cash was need¬ 
ed in order to re-organise a 
business on a large scale. There 
should always be a distinc¬ 
tion between profit made on 
the amount invested and an 
amount of interest realized 
under compulsion from a help¬ 
less poor borrower. The amount 
of interest which should be 
termed as an amount of profit 
on the money or goods supplied 
for value, from a willing bor¬ 
rower is not the interest which 
has been prohibited to the Mus¬ 
sulmans. 

Hopeful Signs 

In recent years there are 
signs of Muslims realizing the 
necessity of taking to Commerce 
and Industries, though not in an 
organised way, and naturally 
new Banks and Insurance Com¬ 
panies are coming into exist¬ 
ence. 

Finance plays the most im¬ 
portant part in Commerce, the 
chief factor of which is money 
and money is of enormous help 
in the working of commercial 
enterprises and stands as a 
means of distribution and ex¬ 
change. Treasury Notes, Che¬ 
ques and Bills of Exchange fa¬ 
cilitate and exchange of goods 
together with other modern 
means of exchange are indis¬ 
pensable. The home of all these 
facilities is Bank. 

The commercial enterprises 
are subject to a risk of one kind 
or the other and to safeguard 
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against such risks insurance is 
necessary. Under insurance an 
insurer by paying a small 
amount of premium periodically 
is able to indemnify himself 
against a loss. Insurance policy 
is a safeguard against the total 
collapse of a business and the 
social structure of a family. 

The writer rejects the idea 
that Muslims lack organisation 
and administration, what they 
lack for the present is zeal and 
co-operation, the spirit of which 
once aroused and the Mussah 
mans educated in the advant¬ 
ages will bring the day of hap¬ 
piness and prosperity of the 
masses nearer. 

Muslim Banking & Insurance 

Companies 

During the last fifteen years 
we have seen the establishment 
of some Muslim Banking and 
Insurance Companies such as; 

BANKS: 

(1) The Habib Bank Ltd., 
Karachi. 

(2) The Australia Bank Ltd., 
Lahore. 

(3) The Comrade Bank Ltd., 
Chittagong. 

(4) The Safe Bank Ltd., Nag¬ 
pur. 

(5) The Ideal Bank Ltd., 
Delhi. 

(6) The Bengal Muslim Bank 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

(7) The Crescent Bank Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

<8) The Muslim Commercial 
Bank Ltd., Dacca. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: 

(9) The Eastern Federal 
Union Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

(10) The Habib Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Karachi. 

(11) The Muslim India Insur¬ 
ance Co., Ltd., Lahore. 

Then there are Banks and 
Insurance Companies which are 
though not entirely Muslim 
have large shares and interests 
of Mussalmans in them. 

Functions of a Modern Bank 

The modern uses of Bank 
in the present day trade, com¬ 
merce and industry are most 
important and no trade special¬ 
ly of large type can be run with¬ 
out making full use of such fa¬ 
cilities. The functions of a 
modern bank are:— 

(1) THE RECEIPT OF DE- 
POSITS ON: 

(a) Current Account. 

(b) Deposit Account. 

(c) Home Safe Account. 

(2) THE GRANTING OF 
LOANS to customers, in 
the form either of a fixed 
advance on loan account pr 
of a fluctuating overdraft 
on current account. 

(3) THE DISCOUNTING OF 
BILLS, i.e., the purchase 
of bills of exchange at 
their face value less inter¬ 
est for the period which 
they have to run before 
maturity. 

(4) AGENCY SERVICE—in 
addition to the primary 
function of borrowing 
and lending, a bank per-' 
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forms a number of agency 
services on behalf of its 
customers. These in¬ 
clude— 

1. The collection and pay¬ 
ment of cheques, bills, 
dividends and other in¬ 
struments. 

2. Stock and share transac¬ 
tions. 

3. Executor and trustee 
work. 

4. Assisting companies to 
raise capital. 

5. The periodical payment 
of subscriptions, insur¬ 
ance premiums, etc., on 
behalf of customers. 

(5) MISCELLANEOUS SER¬ 
VICES:—Other business 
undertaken by a bank 
includes— 

1. The transaction of foreign 
exchange business. 

2. The issue of various types 
of letters of credit. 

3. The safe custody of va¬ 
luables on behalf of cus¬ 
tomers. 

4. Accepting Bills of Ex¬ 
change on behalf of the 
customers. 

The helpful domestic use of 

Bank & Insurance Companies 

Bank plays equally beneficial 
part in looking after the inter¬ 
ests of children and widows. Re¬ 
ceiving deposits for the benefit 
of education and marriage of 
children and for widows is an¬ 
other most helpful function of a 
bank. 

The laying out of an amount 
for a business career of the 
child during the hey-day of a 


man will relieve him of future 
worries. The wealthy few may 
make the best use of such a 
scheme for the education of 
children. The beneficiary will 
receive a fixed amount every 
month as directed by the depo¬ 
sitor, and the child will be com¬ 
pelled to adopt the habit of 
thrift. Those of the people who 
cannot make such a deposit in 
the bank and cannot control 
their extravagant habit may 
adopt the Insurance policy me¬ 
thod where they can pay a small 
premium annually from the in¬ 
fancy of the child and after ten 
years or so there will be a lump 
sum available for the benefit of 
the child concerned. The en¬ 
dowment policy scheme is the 
best course to be followed by 
Mussalmans. Such a scheme is 
available from all progressive 
Banking and Insurance Com¬ 
panies. Banking and Insurance 
Companies may, in the interest 
of masses, publish this piece of 
information in their prospectu¬ 
ses with vivid, educative and 
inspiring introductions. 

Need of more Joint Stock 

Public Banks 

While fully appreciating the 
services rendered by the exist¬ 
ing Joint Stock, Private and 
Partnership banking concerns, 
the writer would like to see a 
sufficient number of Public 
Banks established in every pro¬ 
vince or unit. Such joint stock 
banks will make wide appeal 
and will create confidence in 
the minds of the Mussalmans 
in bank and banking business. 
The issue of shares should not 
be confined to only big contri¬ 
butors but even the humblest 
contributor be given a chance 
of the benefit of holding a share. 
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HABIB BANK LTD., 
Karachi. 

The Bank was incorporated 
in 1941 and since then it has 
been making a marvellous pro¬ 
gress. It was admitted as a 
scheduled bank from its very 
inception, and was elected as a 
Member of the Clearing House 
in Bombay in November of the 
same year. 

The Bank undertakes all 
kinds of banking transactions 
including foreign exchange. 

The Bank has branches in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, La¬ 
hore, Delhi and Dacca. More 
branches have been opened. 

It has its agencies in all the 
important trade centres of the 
world. 

Its capital position: 

Authorised Capital 

Rs. 2,00,00,000. 

Issued and Subscribed Capi¬ 
tal Rs. 1,00,00,000. 

Paid up Capital Rs. 50,00,000. 

Reserve Fund Rs. 7,50,000. 

Deposits as on 31-12-’45 
Rs. 5,72,22,000. 

THE COMRADE BANK LTD. 

Registered Office: 

Chittagong (E. Bengal). 

The Comrade Bank was es¬ 
tablished in the year 1934. It 
is making a steady progress 
since its inception, and the pub¬ 
lic confidence that it enjoys is 
a guarantee of its future success 
and expansion. 

There are Branches at: 

Calcutta, Chowk Bazar, Dac¬ 
ca, Feni (Noakhali), Rampur- 


hat, Sylhet, and Hajigunj (Tip- 
perah). 

Its capital position: 

Authorised Capital 

Rs. 10,00,000. 

Subscribed Capital Rs. 1,89,580. 
Paid up Capital Rs. 94,790. 
Investments Rs. 4,80,777-2-2. 
Deposits Rs. 24,18,562-12-6. 

THE IDEAL BANK LTD. 
Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

The Bank was established in 
the year 1929 and is making a 
satisfactory progress. 

Its capital position: 

Authorised Capital 

Rs. 2,00,000. 
Issued and Subscribed 

Rs. 2,00,000. 
Paid Up Rs. 1,15,405. 

Deposits Rs. 8,66,276-10. 

Investments in Govt. Securi¬ 
ties Rs. 2,08,683-15-3. 

THE BENGAL MUSLIM BANK 
LTD. 

159|B, Dhramtolla Street, 
Calcutta. 

The Bank was established in 
the year 1934 and is successful¬ 
ly carrying on its business 
among the masses of the Pro¬ 
vinces. It transacts all kinds 
of Banking business. 

Its capital position: 

Authorised Capital 

Rs. 1,00,000. 

Issued Capital Rs. 1,00,000. 

Subscribed Capital 

Rs. 1,00,000. 

Paid Up Capital Rs. 1,00,000. 
Reserve Rs. 2,400. 

Investments Rs. 2,04,100. 
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THE SAFE BANK LTD. 

Registered Office: 

Upstairs Dawoodi Shop, 
Itwari, Nagpur City. 

The Safe Bank Ltd. was es¬ 
tablished in the year 1945 and 
is expected to render valuable 
services to the public of the 
Central Provinces and India. 

Its capital position: 

Authorised Capital 

Rs. 20,00,000. 

Issued Capital Rs. 10,00,000. 

Out of which the Directors 
and their-friends have subscrib¬ 
ed 4167 shares of Rs. 25 each and 
the balance offered to the pub¬ 
lic. 

EASTERN FEDERAL UNION 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

32, Dalhousie (South), Calcutta. 

The Eastern Federal Union 
Insurance Co., Ltd., is the pion¬ 
eer among the Muslim Insur¬ 
ance Companies and was estab¬ 
lished in the year 1932. It trans¬ 
acts all kinds of Insurance bu¬ 
siness, the important depart¬ 
ments being Life, Fire, Marine 
and Accidents. It is managed by 
well-known field workers and 
able Directors. The cautious 
policy adopted by the Company 
is evident from the financial re¬ 
port of its Actuary. 

It holds a prominent position 
among the Insurance Compa¬ 
nies of the world and vie hono¬ 
urably with any other large 
Insurance Company in the 
country. It has its agencies at 
all important places in India 
and abroad. 

Branches at:— 

Ahmedabad, Bombay, Cawn- 
pore, Hyderabad (Deccan), 


Karachi, Lahore, Peshawar, 
Rajkot, Tel-Aviv (Palestine) 
and London. 

Its capital position: 

Authorised Capital 

Rs. 6,00,000. 

Subscribed Capital 

Rs. 2,50,000. 

Called Up Capital 

Rs. 2,50,000. 

Balances of Funds & Accounts 
(Dec. 31, 1945) 

Life Assurance Fund 

Rs. 5,07,943-10-2. 

Fire Insurance Business 
Account Rs. 5,89,089-14-0. 

Motor Car and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Business Account 
Rs. 91,455-14-0. 

Marine Insurance Business 
Account Rs. 77,780-15-8. 

The Book value of the Invest¬ 
ments of the Company on Dec. 
31st, 1945 was Rs. 29,73,989-9-3. 

THE MUSLIM INDIA 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Registered Office: 

55, Mozang Road, Lahore. 

This Company was founded 
in Lahore in the year 1934 by 
the late Allama Dr. Sir Moham¬ 
med Iqbal who was also a Life 
Chairman. The Company is 
making a satisfactory progress 
and is in no way inferior to any 
other Insurance Company of 
the country. It has served as 
an inspiration to Muslims 
and has done much to uphold 
the prestige of the Mussalmans 
who are so backward in this 
field. 

The Muslim India Insurance 
Company conducts Life Insur- 
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ance policy and has agencies 
throughout India. 

Its capital position: 

Authorised Capital 

Rs. 10,00,000. 

Paid Up Capital Rs. 2,00,000. 
Life Fund Over Rs. 2,50,000. 

Annual Premium Income 
Rs. 2,00,000. 

New Business Rs. 18,51,000. 
Claims Paid Rs. 80,000. 

Total business in force about 
Rs. 56,00,000. 


HABIB INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED, 
Karachi. 

The Habib Insurance Com¬ 
pany Limited was started in 
1942 in Bombay and transacts 
all kinds of Insurance business. 
Like the Habib Bank it is also 
managed by a strong Board of 
Directors. 

Its capital position: 

Subscribed Capital 

Rs. 50,00,000. 
Paid Up Capital Rs. 25,00,000. 
Reserve Rs. 2,50,000. 


ISLAMIC INSURANCE 

By 

Dr. M. Hamidullah, 

D. Phil., D. Lilt. 


INSURANCE essentially means 
^ the distribution of a burden or 
hardship over as large a num¬ 
ber of people as possible and 
thus lessening the burden of 
each as much as practicable, so 
that none of them feels it. 


This can be done in two ways: 
either through speculating and 
gambling and taking risks in 
expectation of greater benefits, 
or in a spirit of mutuality, fel¬ 
lowship and avoidance of one¬ 
sided risks. 

In all Western and Western¬ 
ised countries, the former mode 
is in vogue; and there is no end 
to its varieties, such as life in¬ 
surance, insurance against fire, 
shipwreck and other accidents 
to property, against unemploy¬ 
ment, against loss of personal 


qualities and proficiencies, and 
so on and so forth. The essen¬ 
tial objections against these 
businesses from the point of 
view of Islam, are:— 

1. that the risk is only one¬ 
sided i.e. on the side of the 
company; 

2. that the premium received 
by the company is invested 
in interest-bearing securi¬ 
ties which again is against 
Islamic principles which 

lay down 

(‘neither to do harm to 

others nor to be harmed.’') 

Of course, as far as the risk to 
the company is concerned, hu* 
man intelligence has devised 
means in which it is reduced to 
the minimum. Yet it is, from 
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the point of view of Islam, es¬ 
sentially wrong and vicious that 
any contract should be based on 
one-sided risk, however small 
that may be. 

The other kind, which is bas¬ 
ed on mutual co-operation is the 
one with which we are concern¬ 
ed here. 

These mutual istic insurances 
are traceable from the time of 
the Prophet. They were called 
Ma'aqil, and concerned mainly 
insurance against tort and legal 
damages. We read such insur¬ 
ance at its best in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the City-State of Madi- 
nah, that first written-constitu¬ 
tion of the world, promulgated 
by the Prophet soon after his 
migration in the first year of 
Hijra. 

The method was that the 
members of a tribe collected a 
common fund, called Kanz, 
contributed by each member of 
the tribe, according, apparently, 
to his might and means. If and 
when a member of the tribe 
committed a tort and had to pay 
damages, this common fund 
came to his rescue. For in¬ 
stance, the damages for culpable 
homicide was one hundred ca¬ 
mels. Few individuals, in Ara¬ 
bia of those days, could pay it 
singly. It was apparently an 
old institution in Madinah al¬ 
ready at the time of the arrival 
of the Prophet. The first ex¬ 
tension the Prophet gave to the 
old custom was his order that 
all the Meccan refugees should 
form a single unit for this pur¬ 
pose although they belonged to 
numerous tribes. Later on mem¬ 
bers of the staff of a department, 
of a profession, of an army corps 
etc. could form, for purposes of 


insurance against tort, their 
own union, as has been record¬ 
ed by the author of the famous 
juristic work aUHidayah and 
of its commentaries. The mem¬ 
bers of this “insurance society"’ 
were called 'Aqilah. 

From time immemorial, the 
Hyderabad cavalry of Nazm 
Division has retained it under 
the name of the “Ahdi System.” 
It was necessitated on account 
of the fact, that on first employ¬ 
ment the Government suppli^ 
him with a horse, yet if it died 
the soldier had to replace it at 
his own expense. Of course it 
is beyond his capacity. So they 
pay to the common pool a small 
sum of, say, two rupees annual¬ 
ly. The thousands of rupees 
thus collected are utilised for all 
accidents against which the con¬ 
tribution insured the horseman. 

Recently, during the Nazi 
war, when the Hyderabad Le¬ 
gislature was revising the Motor 
Vehicles Act, it intended to in¬ 
clude a clause that all motor 
car owners should insure against 
damage to the wayfarers. The 
local Majlis Ulema vehemently 
protested against it, showing 
that the modern insurance is 
un-Islamic, and that the com¬ 
pulsion for it is interference in 
the observance of religious com¬ 
mands; and as an alternative 
the Majlis suggested the forma¬ 
tion of a “Motor Owners Union” 
on the model of the said 
ma'aqil insurance. 

The only defect in the preval¬ 
ent or ancient ma'aqil system is 
that the subscriptions collected 
for it lie idle. This can be re¬ 
medied to the advantage of all 
concerned, in the following 
manner. 
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In 1946, the Economic Com¬ 
mittee of the Osmania Gradu¬ 
ates Association set up an ex¬ 
pert committee consisting of 
those well-versed in the insur¬ 
ance business and those who 
knew Muslim legal and econo¬ 
mic theories thoroughly, for 
the purpose of reporting whe¬ 
ther:— 

1. Interest-free insurance is 
feasible in modern times, 
and 

2. If so, which kind of insur¬ 
ance should be taken in 
hand to start with? 

Its deliberations were not yet 
concluded at the time of writ¬ 
ing these lines in October 1946, 
yet its provisional conclusions 
may give us an idea of what is 
expected to be in the near fu¬ 
ture, at least in Hyderabad. 

They say, let us begin with 
insurance against motor acci¬ 
dents. Supposing, of the 20,000 
motor cars in the city of Hyde¬ 
rabad only one thousand insure 
with us. The accidents causing 
damage to cars of our 1,000 
clients may be 25 per annum, 
demanding a sum of Rs. 5,000 


for repairs. If the admission fee 
is fixed at Rs. 6 and the premium 
to be paid by our clients at only 
As. 8 per mensum, the annual 
income will be Rs. 6,000, which 
may cover not only the cost 
of repair but also working ex¬ 
penses of the office, along with 
one year’s income as a reserve 
in hand through the admission 
fee. Even these annual six 
thousand rupees need not lie 
idle, but should be invested in 
profitable concerns provided 
they are interest-free and allow¬ 
able under Muslim laws of com¬ 
pany and partnership. The an¬ 
nual dividends should go to 
build up a reserve, and even 
partly to be divided among our 
clients in proportion to their 
paid up subscription. 

Thus it will be seen that by 
declaring the profits not in the 
beginning of the year but at the 
end of it, and sharing of the 
clients both in the risks as well 
as profits, the vital objections of 
Islam can be removed to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of all, and even insur¬ 
ance business can be floated on. 
strictly orthodox Islamic prin¬ 
ciples. 


INTEREST-FREE CO-OPERATIVE 
LENDING SOCIETIES 

By 

Dr. M. Hamidullah, 

D. Phil,, D, Liu. 


0'' all the many religions and 
cultures that have prescribed 
interest on loans, Islam alone 
seems to have provided for a 
positive remedy of the very ba¬ 


sic cause of this disease in hu¬ 
man society. When A is in need 
of money, and B has a surplus 
to spare, it is but natural that 
B should require some compen- 
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nation for the sacrifice which he 
is called upon to make by not 
utilising his own wealth but 
lending it for the use of A for a 
certain extent of time. The 
greater and more pressing the 
need of A, the longer the time 
limit for repayment, and the 
lesser the number of those who 
hold superfluous moneys, the 
higher the rate of this compen¬ 
sation—or interest, as it is tech¬ 
nically called. Mere negative 
remedy of proscribing interest, 
without at the same time mak¬ 
ing a sufficient and satisfactory 
arrangement for the procure¬ 
ment of institutions for interest- 
free loans, the evil is hardly 
eradicated; on the other hand, 
either the law is openly flouted, 
or at least it is abused, and clan¬ 
destine and underhand means 
and devices are resorted to. 
Needless to add, that man’s in¬ 
genuity knows no bounds in this 
respect. 

Of all the. social systems that 
have prohibited taking of inter¬ 
est, Islam alone has provided 
for interest-free lending and 
made it one of the main con¬ 
cerns of the State. Although 
the Quranic conception of State 
is based on “the least necessary 
interference in the freedom of 
the individual,’^ the Quran has 
nevertheless laid down, in its 
characteristic brevity, the prin¬ 
ciples of governmental budget¬ 
ary provisions regarding expen- 
•diture:— 

“Verily the sadaqat (public 
moneys in the hands of the 
Muslim Government) are for 
the benefit of the poor and of 
the indigent resident aliens 
(masakin, according to the 
interpretation of Caliph 


’Umar), for the pay of the 
officials that administer (these 
moneys), for those whose 
hearts are to be won (i.e. 
including propaganda and 
secret service), for the eman¬ 
cipation of the necks (i.e. 
slaves and prisoners of war in 
the hands of the enemy), for 
those encumbered with debt 
(gharimin)y for the sake and 
in the path of God, and for the 
benefit of the wayfarers.” 
(9:61). 

Note the italicised phrase. As the 
indebted ones form an independ¬ 
ent category, quite apart and dis¬ 
tinct from the poor and the indi¬ 
gent, it is obvious that the indebt¬ 
ed can refer here only to the 
well-to-do people, who tempora¬ 
rily require urgent monetary 
help. Naturally of all the persons 
in a social organism, Govern¬ 
ment alone can more readily 
forego compensation for the 
service rendered, which in this 
connection refers to interest on 
money lent. 

There is clear evidence, that 
in the time at least of the Or¬ 
thodox Caliphs, the Baitulmal 
(or Government Treasury) kept 
a special branch for lending and 
receiving repayments of inter¬ 
est-free loans. Even the Caliph 
’Umar used to borrow money, 
on the security of his official 
pay from the Diwan. 

In later ages, when many a 
useful arrangement instituted 
by Islam, fell into desuetude, 
even this useful branch of the 
Finance Department vanished. 

Loss of empires and loss of 
character seem to be interde¬ 
pendent things. In connection 
with our subject, the habit of 
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being spend-thrift, of recurrent 
expenditure in excess of income 
and consequent indebtedness, 
illicit means of supplementing 
income and the like, may be 
seen in many quarters. Social 
rites and ceremonies are another 
factor for upsetting private eco¬ 
nomy. On such soils parasites 
thrive; and are in fact even now 
thriving. Ancient families have 
been disrupted; their properties 
having changed hands as also 
the social status of the former 
masters and servants. 

In order to remedy it, it is re¬ 
quired to provide legislative 
prohibition under pain of puni¬ 
shments supplemented by social 
boycott of vicious rites and 
spend-thrift ceremonies. 

It was thus that in 1309H 
(1891) Maulana Syed ’Umar, a 
religious and mystic dignitary 
of Hyderabad-Deccan conceived 
the idea of interest-free loans on 
a co-operative basis, and put it 
to practice. And the Mu’aiyidul 
Ikhwan Society was started. 
The Secretary and his friends 
and numerous disciples contri¬ 
buted towards its capital by 
handing over to the society the 
hides of animals sacrificed dur¬ 
ing Baqrid festival as also other 
charitable endowments. They 
also deposited with it their 
moneys for safe custody, for 
fixed periods or as current ac¬ 
count. With such meagre re¬ 
sources in the beginning, the 
society has come to stay as a 
flourishing institution in the 
metropolis of the Nizam. The 
founder-secretary was succeed¬ 
ed by his learned son Maulana 
Syed Muhammad Badshah Hu- 
saini, under whom the society 
has lent during the past few 
years about half a million ru¬ 


pees, on the security of valua¬ 
bles such as ornaments of pre¬ 
cious metals and the like, with¬ 
out charging any interest, and 
receiving back the amount in 
easy instalments. 

Another society, Mu’inul-Mus- 
limin, although now liquidated 
long since, has left a strong im¬ 
pression on popular mind. It 
was founded in 1320H(1902). 
In the interesting preface or pre¬ 
amble of its rules and regula¬ 
tions we read:— 

“It is some years since cer¬ 
tain respectable people and 
well-wishers of the nation have 
established Mu’aiyidul Ikhwan 
and Mu’inul Ikhwan, in Qazi- 
pura and Mughalpura streets 
respectively, with great success. 
Therefore another society, with 
the name of Mu’inul Muslimin, 
is being established in Dabirpu- 
ra for the expansion of the same 
useful purpose. As regards our 
constitution, it is as the poet has 
said: 

‘Our respective descriptions 

differ. 

Yet thy beauty, o beloved, 
is the same.’ ” 

An important and distinctive 
feature of this new organisation 
was, that it was not based on 
alms and charitable endow¬ 
ments, put on purely co-opera¬ 
tive basis. 

Two years, later, the first co¬ 
operative society was establish¬ 
ed in British India in 1904, on 
European models, of course with 
interest on deposits as well as 
loans. 

Soon the Government in Hy¬ 
derabad also- took notice, and es¬ 
tablished a Department of Co- 
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operative Societies in 1913, and it 
took four years to persuade the 
officials concerned, suffering as 
they were from inferiority com¬ 
plex, to consent even to register 
interest-free co-operative lending 
societies, under the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies Act. Mr. A. M. 
Khalilullah, the father of the 
present writer, an Assistant Re¬ 
venue Secretary was the pion¬ 
eer and champion of the cause 
for about thirty years until his 
death, and a society established 
by him in the Revenue Secre- 
triat was registered with the 
Co-operative Department as the 
first Interest-free Lending 
Society on a new model. Others 
followed suit, and there are 
now scores of such societies all 
over Hyderabad for Govern¬ 
ment Departments as well as 
enterprises, for general pub¬ 
lic, for instance for specific 
streets, factories, families and 
the like. These have now 
crossed the frontiers at least in 
the direction of the Presidency 
of Madras. The biggest and the 
most active of them all is the 
one in the Settlement Survey 
and Land Records Department, 
under the secretaryship of Mr. 
M. Habibullah, B.A., Assistant 
Director of the Department. It 
has a membership of about 
1200 and a paid-up capital of 
about Rs. 1% lakhs (fifteen 
hundred thousands). 

THE WORKING 

It will be interesting to note 
in brief the actual working of 
an interest-free co-operative 
lending society. 

There are two kinds of them: 
Periodic Associations and Per¬ 
manent Societies. 


In the periodic associations, a 
number of people subscribe a 
share of, say, sixty rupees pay¬ 
able in twelve monthly instal¬ 
ments. Supposing twelve peo¬ 
ple join, the monthly pool will 
amount to Rs. 60. By Qur^ah 
(toss), they decide the serial 
order of the associates. The 
monthly collection is paid in 
that order. There is only one 
inconvenience therein, and that 
is that the last person in the 
serial order gets no benefit of 
the association. In order to 
avoid it, only one Jialf of the first 
monthly collection goes to the 
one topping the list prepared 
after tossing, and the remaining 
half goes to the junior most. In 
the second month, Nos. 2 and 11 
share the income; in the 3rd, 
Nos. 3 and 10 are the recipients, 
and so on until in the twelve 
month Nos. 12 and 1 divide the 
monthly collection and the as¬ 
sociation is automatically li¬ 
quidated and come to a close. 
Such associations are flourish¬ 
ing, but none of them has ever 
been registered. 

The other kind, the Perma¬ 
nent Societies are really the 
subject of this article. 

Here the members subscribe 
to shares of higher denomina¬ 
tions like Rs. 120, which are 
paid in as many monthly instal¬ 
ments, covering a period of 
twelve years, or any similar 
term. Supposing only ten peo¬ 
ple join, each subscribing to 
only one share, the income of 
the society in the first month 
will be Rs. 10. These ten 
rupees are lent to the one most 
in need of loan from among the 
applicant members. The Ma¬ 
naging Committee may lay 
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down the rule of first come first 
served, yet some elasticity has 
proved useful in actual experi¬ 
ence. And as long as the mana¬ 
ging committee perform their 
duties equitably, there can be no 
grumbling or discontent. The 
borrower may repay the loan in, 
say, 20 monthly instalments. 
(In some societies instalments 
of repayments in the months of 
festivals, like Idul Fitr, Muhar- 
ram, or Dasahra, Depavali is 
waived, and thus in twenty- 
two months or even, in case of 
non-communal societies, in full 
two years the debt is paid off.) 
Some restriction may be placed 
on the borrowing capacity of a 
member who has partly repaid 
his loan. 

This means that the very same 
ten poor people, who could not 
spare more than only one rupee 
each every month, would collect 
in the second month Rs. 10 plus 
As. 8 of the instalment of repay¬ 
ment. Thus the monthly income 
increases every month as also 
the capital in circulation until 
all the twelve years elapse. 
After this period, ten poor peo¬ 
ple, by their sheer humble per¬ 
sonal effort will have collected 
the very considerable sum of 
Rs. 1,200 which can suffice for 
practically all their needs. 

In the meanwhile newer 
members may join and the mo¬ 
mentum accelerated according 
ly. Rarely members may resign 
owing to death or other reasons. 
In such cases their paid-up ca¬ 
pital is returned either in a 
lump sum or in convenient in¬ 
stalments to them or their heirs 
if the latter do not want to join 
the society and merely have the 
shares transferred to their 


names in the books of the society. 
Of course the amount paid in 
connection with a share cannot 
be withdrawn during the mem¬ 
bership. A member may sub¬ 
scribe to any number of shares. 

The society may also be de¬ 
posited with moneys for safe 
custody for fixed periods. These 
amounts may also be lent as 
extra - ordinary, short term 
loans, that is repayable not in 
20 instalments but in time to 
allow the depositor to withdraw 
his money at the appointed 
time. For deposits without time 
limit, the societies generally 
demand notice of one or two 
months before they can be with¬ 
drawn except when they are 
meant for withdrawal at any 
moment in which case the 
amount is simply kept in safes. 

As for the amount a member 
may borrow, the number of 
shares he has subscribed, his 
personal capacity for repay¬ 
ment, and in case of employ¬ 
ment with fixed income, his sa¬ 
lary and similar things are 
taken into consideration, and 
rules are framed accordingly. 

Personal as well as proprie¬ 
tary securities are demanded on 
loans if borrowers’ own paid-up 
share value is not sufficient to 
cover them. 

Then comes the question of 
the expenses of stationery and 
remuneration of the secretary, 
accountant etc. In smaller con¬ 
cerns, they are voluntary. In 
bigger societies, where there are 
hundreds of members, and there 
is a daily work for the office, a 
small tax is levied on each mem¬ 
ber, e.g. one pie monthly per 
share together with %% on 
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loans (i.e. As. 8 if Rs. 100 are 
borrowed). The surplus after 
the expenditure is kept as re¬ 
serve for unexpected losses such 
as bad debts, accidents etc. 

As a side activity, certain such 
societies have started co-opera¬ 
tive stores of cloths, grain and 
other staple goods, selling to 
members on credit with easy 
terms. The trade goes to en¬ 
rich the reserve fund. If such 
incomes swell to consider¬ 
able sums, part of them may 
even be distributed among mem¬ 
bers as dividends in proportion 
to their paid-up shares. 

The Quranic command “Co¬ 
operate unto righteousness and 


piety and do not co-operate un¬ 
to evil and transgression” has 
brought untofd blessings to com¬ 
munities that are using this 
method of self-help. 

The Al-Gharimin Society of 
Hyderabad enrolls only such 
persons as promise that they 
shall never take interest, and 
as far as possible shall also 
never pay interest. 

After thirteen centuries or 
more, after the enunciation by 
Islam at last the USSR of Rus¬ 
sia has ventured to abolish in¬ 
terest from its dominions, and 
has copied part of the Islamic 
reform. 


I ZULFEQAR INDUSTRIES | 

I MANUFACTURERS I 

I OF I 

I HIGH CLASS SOAPS & COSMETICS. | 

I APPROVED GOVT. CONTRACTORS | 

I AND SUPPLIERS. I 

I 

I All inquiries may kindly be directed to:— 
i The Manager, 

I Zulfeqar Industries, 

I Idgah Lane, 

I Rancher Road, KARACHI, 

I West PAKISTAN. 

■ 










LIST OF HOLIDAYS 


1948 . 


Id-e-Milad 

1* 

Dulhandi 

1 

Good Friday 

King’s Birthday 

1 

1 

Shab-i-Barat 

1* 

Bank Holiday 

1 

Jumat-ul-Wida 

1* 

Idul Fitr 

1* 

Pakistan Day 

1 

Janma Ashtami 

1 

Dussehra 

1 

Haj Day 

1* 

Idul Zoha 

1* 

Diwali 

1 

Moharram 

2 * 

Christmas Day 

Qaide Azam’s 

1 

Birthday 

1 

18 


OPTIONAL 


New Year’s Day 1 

Chehlum of the Hijra 
Year 1367 1 

Basant Panchami 1 

Shevratri 1 

Holi 1 

Easter Monday 1 

Hazrat Ali’s Birthday 1* 
Girarhwin Sherif 1* 

Shab-e-Mairaj 1* 

Day after Idul Fitr 1* 


24th January 

25th March 

26th March 

10th June 

24th June 

30th June 

6th August 

7th August 

15th August 

28th August 

12th October 

13th October 

14th October 

1st November 

12th & 13th November 

25th December 

26th December 


HOLIDAYS 

1st January 

3rd January 
16th February 
9th March 
24th March 
29th March 
23rd May 

Day will be announced later 
5th June 
8th August 


* Subject to appearance of moon. 
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Parsee New Year 


(Naoroz) 

1 

3rd September 

Lord Zoaroster’s Birthday 1 

8th September 

Day after Iduz Zoha 

1 

15th October 

Guru Nanak’s Birthday 
Guru Govind Singh’s 

1 

16th November 

Birthday 

Chehalum of the Hijra 

1 

Date to be announced later 

Year 1368 

1* 

23rd December 

Boxing Day 

1 

17 

26th December 

WEST PUNJAB 

All Sundays 

52 


New Year's Day 

1 

1st January 

Akhrichaher Shamba 

1 

7th January 

Idd Milad 

1 

24th January 

Basant Panchnami 

1 

15th February 

Holi 

1 

25th March 

Easter Holidays 

3 

26th, 27th and 29th March 

Besakhi 

1 

13th April 

Shab-e-Barat 

1 

23rd June 

Bank Holiday 

1 

30th June 

Jamiat-ul-Wida 

1 

6th August 

Idul Fitr 

2 

7th and 9th August 

Pakistan Day 

1 

15th August 

Dassehra 

1 

12th October 

Iduz Zoha 

3 

13th, 14th and 15th October 

Diwali 

1 

30th October 

Muharram 

4 

9 th, 10th, 11th & 

12th November 

Christmas Holidays 

6 

24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th 
and 31st December 

Akhrichahar Shamba 

1 

29th December 

Guru Nanak's Birthday 

1 

29th December 


84 


* Subject to the appearance of moon. 

OPTIONAL HOLIDAYS are allowed generally to members of 
the community concerned, at the discretion of the Head of the 
Office, subject to the condition that the total number of such 
holidays during a year does not exceed 4 days and the state of 
work permits. 



HOLIDAYS 
EAST BENGAL 


8 


All Sundays 52 

New Year’s Day 1 

Fateha Dawazadahum 1 

Good Friday 1 

King’s Birthday 1 

Half Yearly closing of 
Bank’s accounts 1 

Ramzan and Idul Fitr 4 

Durga Puja 3 

Idul Zoha 3 

Moharram 1 

Christmas Day 1 


Quaide Azam’s Birthday 1 

70 

HOLIDAYS OTHER 


Akhri Chahar Shamba 1 

Fateha Yazadaham 1 

Shab-e-Mairaj 1 

Shah-e-Barat 1 

Idul Fitr 4 


8 


1st January 
24th January 
26th March 
10th June 

1st July 

4 th, 5th, 6th and 7th 
August 

9th, 11th and 12th October 
13th, 14th and 15th October 
12 th November 
25th December 
26th December 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


7th January 
23rd February 
6th June 
23rd June 

8 th, 9th 10th and 11th 
August. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAYS ON ACCOUNT OF HINDU FESTIVALS 


Doljatra 

1 

day 

Chaitra Sankranti 

1 

day 

Janamstami 

1 

day 

Mahalaya 

1 

day 

Lakshmi Puja 

1 

day 

Kali Puja 

1 

day 

Jagdhatri Puja 

1 

day 


7 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAYS ON ACCOUNT OF CHRISTIAN 
FESTIVALS 


Christmas Eve 1 day 

Easter Saturday 1 day 

Easter Monday 1 day 

Day following Christ¬ 
mas Day 1 day 

2nd day following 
Christmas Day 1 day 


THE BIRTH OF PAKISTAN 

INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT 1947 
10 & 11 Geo. 6. Ch. 30. 


An Act to make provision 
for the setting up in India of 
two Independent Dominions, to 
substitute other provisions for 
certain provisions of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act 1935, 
which apply outside those Do¬ 
minions, and to provide for 
other matters consequential on 
or connected with the setting 
up of those Dominions. 

(18th July 1947) 

Be it enacted by the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assem¬ 
bled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows:— 

I-—(1) As from the fifteenth 
day of August, nineteen hun¬ 


dred and forty-seven, two inde¬ 
pendent Dominions shall be set 
up in India, to be known res¬ 
pectively as India and Pakistan. 

(2) The said Dominions are 
hereafter in this Act referred 
to as “the new Dominions,” 
and the said fifteenth day of 
August is hereafter in this Act 
referred to as “the appointed 
day.” 

, 2.—(1) Subject to the provi¬ 
sions of sub-section (3) and 
(4) of this section, the terri¬ 
tories of India shall be the ter¬ 
ritories under the sovereignty 
of His Majesty which, immedi¬ 
ately before the appointed day, 
were included in British India 
except the territories which, 
under the sub-section (2) of 
this section, are to be the ter¬ 
ritories of Pakistan. 
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(2) Subject to the provisions 
of sub-sections (3) and (4) of 
this section, the territories of 
Pakistan shall be— 

(a) the territories which, on 
the appointed day, are includ¬ 
ed in the Provinces of East 
Bengal and West Punjab, as 
constituted under the two fol¬ 
lowing sections. 

(b) the territories which, at 
the date of passing of this Act, 
are included in the Province of 
Sind and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioners’ Province of British 
Baluchistan; and 

(c) if, whether before or 
after the passing of this Act 
but before the appointed day, 
the Governor-General declares 
that the majority of the valid 
votes cast in the referendum 
which, at the date of the pass¬ 
ing of this Act, is being or has 
recently been held in that be¬ 
half under his authority in the 
North West Frontier Province 
are in favour of representatives 
of that Province taking part in 
the Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan, the territories which, 
at the date of the passing of 
this Act, are included in that 
Province. 

(3) Nothing in this section 
shall prevent any area being at 
any time included in or exclud¬ 
ed from either of the new Do¬ 
minions, so, however, that — 

(a) no area not forming part 
of the territories specified in 
sub-section (1) or, as the case 
may be, sub-section (2), of this 
section shall be included in 
either Dominion withoiit the 


consent of that Dominion; and 

(b) no area which forms part 
of the territories specified in 
the sub-section (1) or, as the 
case may be, the said sub¬ 
section (2), or which has after 
the appointed day been includ¬ 
ed in either Dominion, shall be 
excluded from that Dominion 
without the consent of that 
Dominion. 

(4) Without prejudice to the 
generality of the provisions of 
sub-section (3) of this section, 
nothing in this section shall be 
construed as preventing the 
accession of Indian States to 
either of the new Dominions. 

BENGAL AND ASSAM 

3.— (I) As from the ap¬ 
pointed day— 

(a) the Province of 
Bengal, as constituted under 
the Government of India Act, 
1935, shall cease to exist; and 

(b) there shall be constituted 
in lieu thereof two new Pro¬ 
vinces, to be known respective¬ 
ly as East Bengal and West 
Bengal. 

(2) If, whether before or 
after the passing of this Act, 
but before the appointed day, 
the Governor-General declares 
that the majority of the valid 
votes cast in the referendum 
which, at the date of the pass¬ 
ing of this Act, is being or has 
recently been held in that be¬ 
half under his authority in the 
District of Sylhet are in favour 
of that District forming part 
of the new Province of East 
Bengal, then, as from that day, 
a part of the Province of As- 
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sam shall, in accordance with 
the provisions of sub-section 
(3) of this section, form part 
of the new Province of East 
Bengal. 

(3) The boundaries of the 
new Provinces aforesaid and, 
in the event mentioned in sub¬ 
section (2) of this section, the 
boundaries after the appointed 
day of the Province of Assam, 
shall be such as may be deter¬ 
mined, whether before or after 
the appointed day, by the 
award of a boundary commis¬ 
sion appointed or to be appoint¬ 
ed by the Governor-General in 
that behalf, but until the 
boundaries so determined— 

(a) the Bengal Districts 
specihd in the First Schedule 
to this Act (BENGAL DIS¬ 
TRICTS PROVISIONALLY IN¬ 
CLUDED IN THE NEW PRO¬ 
VINCE OF EAST BENGAL. 

(A) In the Chittagong Divi¬ 
sion, the districts of Chitta¬ 
gong, Noakhali and Tippera. 

(B) In the Dacca Division, the 
districts of Bakarganj, Dacca, 
Faridpur and Mymensthgh. 

(C) In the Presidency Division, 
the districts of Jessore, Mur- 
shidabad and Nadia, and 

(D) In the Rajshahi Division, 
the districts of Bogra, Dinaj- 
pur, Malda, Pabna, Rajshahi 
and Rangpur) together with, 
in the event mentioned in sub¬ 
section (2) of this section, the 
Assam District of Sylhet, shall 
be treated as the territories 
which are to be comprised in 
the new Province of East Ben¬ 
gal; 


of the passing of this Act in 
the Province of Bengal shall 
be treated as the territories 
which are to be comprised in 
the new Province of West Ben¬ 
gal; and 

(c) in the event mentioned 
in sub-section (2) of this sec¬ 
tion, the District of Sylhet 
shall be excluded from the Pro¬ 
vince of Assam. 

(4) In this section, the ex¬ 
pression ''award^’ means, in re¬ 
lation to a boundary commis¬ 
sion, the decision of the chair¬ 
man of that commission con¬ 
tained in his report to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General at the conclu¬ 
sion of the commission's pro¬ 
ceedings. 

THE PUNJAB 

4.— (1) As from the ap¬ 
pointed day— 

(a) the Province of Pun¬ 
jab, as constituted under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, 
shall cease to exist; and 

(b) there shall be con¬ 
stituted two new Provinces, to 
be known respectively as West 
Punjab and East Punjab. 

(2) The boundaries of the 
said new Provinces shall be 
such as may be determined, 
whether before or after the 
appointed day, by the award of 
a boundary commission ap¬ 
pointed or to be appointed by 
the Governor-General in that 
behalf, until the boundaries are 
so determined— 


(b )the remainder of the ter- (a) the Districts specified in 
ritories comprised at the date the Second Schedule to this 
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Act (DISTRICTS PROVISION¬ 
ALLY INCLUDED IN THE 
NEW PROVINCE OF WEST 
PUNJAB. (A) In the Lahore 
Division, the Districts of Guj- 
ranwalla, Gurdaspur, Lahore, 
Sheikhupura and Sialkot. 
(B) In the Rawalpindi Division, 
the Districts of Attock, Guja¬ 
rat, Jhelum, Mianwali and 
Shahpur. (C) In the Multan 
Division, the Districts of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Jhang, Lyallpur, 
Montgomery, Multan and Muz- 
zafarnagarh) shall be treated 
as the territories to be com¬ 
prised in the new Province of 
West Punjab; and 

(b) the remainder of the 
territories comprised at the 
date of the passing of this Act 
in the Province of the Punjab 
shall be treated as the terri¬ 
tories which are to be compris¬ 
ed in the new Province of East 
Punjab. 

(3) In this section, the ex¬ 
pression “award” means, in 
relation to a boundary com¬ 
mission, the decisions of the 
chairman of that commission 
contained in his report to the 
Governor-General at the con¬ 
clusion of the commission’s 
proceedings. 

THE GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
OF THE NEW DOMINIONS 

5. For each of the new Do¬ 
minions there shall be a Gov¬ 
ernor-General who shall be ap¬ 
pointed by His Majesty and 
shall represent His Majesty for 
the purposes of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Dominion. 

Provided that, unless and 


until provision to the contrary 
is made by a law of the Legis¬ 
lature of either of the new 
Dominions, the same person 
may be Governor-General of 
both the new Dominions. 

THE DOMINION: With the 
partition of India into Hindustan 
and Pakistan. Qaide Azam Mo¬ 
hammad Ali Jinnah was declar¬ 
ed as the first Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of the Dominion of Pakistan. 

AREA: The total area of 
Pakistan is 2,33,100 sq. miles, 
which is distributed as under:— 

WESTERN PAKISTAN 


Punjab 

.. 62,100 

N.W.F.P. 

.. 14,300 

Sind 

.. 48,100 

Baluchistan 

.. 54,500 

EASTERN PAKISTAN 

Bengal 

Sylhet 

49,500 

4,600 


as against 8,65,400 sq. miles of 
the British India (excluding 
states) and India 1,581,400 sq. 
miles. The area of Pakistan 
is 26.9% of the area of British 
India and 14.7% of India in¬ 
cluding States. 

The area of the 17 Pakistan 
Districts (excluding a portion 
of Lahore and Gurdaspur dis¬ 
tricts) comes to 62,100 sq. 
miles whereas that of the Pun¬ 
jab as a whole comes to 99.100 
sq. miles. The percentage 
share of Pakistan districts in 
the area of the Punjab is 62.7. 
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POPULATION: The total 
population of Pakistan comes 
to 65.6 million, while that of 
the whole of British India is 
295.8 million. The percentage 
of the total Population to the 
total population of British In¬ 
dia comes to 22.2 and that of 
India including Indian States 
forms 16.9 per cent. 

The population of Western 
Pakistan, which includes the 
North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind, Baluchistan and the 17 
Pakistan districts (excluding 
a portion of Lahore and Gur- 
daspur districts) of the Pun¬ 
jab, comes to 23.8 million. 

The population of Eastern 
Pakistan, which includes the 
18 Pakistan districts (includ¬ 
ing Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
a portion of Jalpaiguri and ex¬ 
cluding a portion of Nadia, 
Jessore, Dinajpur and Malda 
districts) of Bengal and the 
district of Sylhet (excluding a 
portion therefore) comes to 
41.8 million. 

76.5 per cent of the total 
population of Western Pakistan 
and 70.8 per cent of the total 
population of Eastern Pakistan 
consists of Muslims. 

The total Muslim population 
of British India comes to 79.4 
million and 47.8 million or 60.2 
per cent of that population falls 
in the Pakistan area. 

As regards the population of 
the Pakistan districts of the 
Punjab, the total population of 
the 17 Pakistan districts (ex¬ 
cluding a portion of Lahore 
and Gurdaspur districts) is 15.8 


million out of a total popula¬ 
tion of the Punjab of 28.4 mil¬ 
lion, The share of the popula¬ 
tion of the Pakistan districts 
to the total population comes 
to 55.4 per cent. 

The total area of the 18 
Pakistan districts (including 
Chittagong Hill tracts and a 
portion of Jalpaiguri and ex¬ 
cluding a portion of Nadia, 
Jessore, Dinajpur and Malda 
districts) of Bengal comes to 
49,500 sq. miles, while that of 
the whole of Bengal comes to 
77,400 sq. miles. The share of 
Pakistan districts is 64.0 per 
cent of the total area of Ben¬ 
gal. The total population of 
the province of Bengal comes 
to 60.3 million, whereas the 
population of the 18 Pakistan 
districts (including Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and a portion f Jal¬ 
paiguri and excluding a portion 
of Nadia, Jessore, Dinajpur 
and Malda districts) of that 
province comes to 39.1 million. 
The percentage share of the 
population of the 18 Pakistan 
districts (including Chitta¬ 
gong H’’l Tracts and a portion 
of Jalpaiguri and excluding a 
portion of Nadia, Jessore, Din¬ 
ajpur and Malda districts) to 
the total population is 64.9 


The population of ^he Sylhet 
district (excluding a portion 
thereof) comes to 2.7 million 
against the total population of 
10.2 million for the whole pro¬ 
vince of Assam. The share of 
the population of Sylhet (ex¬ 
cluding a portion thereof), 
which is a Pakistan district 
comes to 26.9 per cent of the 
total population of Assam. 
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AREA AND POPULATION 
(as based on the census Report of 1941) 


Province 

Area 

Population 

% of 


(OOO’s of 

Muslims 

Total 

Muslims 


Sq. Miles) (Millions) 

(Millions) 

to total 

1. WESTERN PAKISTAN 




Punjab 

62.1 

11.8 

15.8 

(74.7) 

N.W.F.P. 

14.3 

2.8 

3.0 

(93.3) 

Sind 

48.1 

3.2 

4.5 

(71.1) 

Baluchistan 

54.5 

0.4 

0.5 

(80.0) 

Total 

,. 179.0 

18.2 

23.8 

(76.5) 

2. EASTERN PAKISTAN: 




Bengal 

49.5 

27.9 

39.1 

(70.1) 

Sylhet 

4.6 

1.7 

2.7 

(63.0) 

Total 

. . 54.1 

29.6 

41.8 

(70.8) 

Total for Pakistan 

233.1 

47.8 

65.6 

(72.9) 

Total for Br. India 
Total for India 

865.4 

79.4 

295.8 

(26.8) 

including States 
% of Pakistan to 

1,581.4 

94.4 

389.0 

(24.3) 

Br. India 
% of Pakistan to 

(26.9) 

(60.2) 

(22.2) 


India including 
States 

(14.7) 

(50.6) 

(16.9) 



( ) All figures in brackets are percentage figures. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF PAKISTAN 
DISTRICTS OF THE PUNJAB 

(as based on the Census Report of 1941) 


Area Total 

Districts (OOO’s of Population 

Sq. miles) (million) 

1. Lahore 2,2 1.49 

2. Gurdaspur 0.5 0.29 

3. Gujranwala 2,3 0.91 

4. Sialkot 1.6 1.19 

5. Sheikhpura 2.3 0.85 
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Districts 


6. Gujrat 

7. Shahpur 

8. Jhelum 

9. Rawalpindi 

10. Attock 

11. Mianwali 

12. Montgomery 

13. Lyallpur 

14. Jhang 

15. Multan 

16. Muzaffargarh 

17. Dera Ghazikhan 


Total for the Punjab 
(Br. Territory) 

Percentage of the popu¬ 
lation of Pakistan 
districts to that of 
the Punjab (British ter 
ritory) 


Area 

Total 

(OOO’s of 

Population 

Sq. miles) 

(million) 

2.3 

1.10 

4.8 

1.00 

2.8 

0.63 

2.0 

0.79 

4.1 

0.68 

5.4 

0.51 

4.2 

1.33 

3.5 

1.40 

3.4 

0.82 

5.7 

1.48 

5.6 

0.71 

9.4 

0.58 

62.1 

15.75 

99.1 

28.42 


(62.7) (55.4) 


AREA AND POPULATION OF PAKISTAN 
DISTRICTS OF BENGAL 

(as based on the Census Report of 1941) 




Area 

Total 


Districts 

(OOO’s of 

Population 



Sq. miles) 

(million) 

1. 

Nadia 

1.3 

0.89 

2. 

Khulna 

4.8 

1.94 

3. 

Jessore 

2.6 

1.69 

4. 

Rajshahi 

2.5 

1.57 

5. 

Dinapur 

2.7 

1.39 

6. 

Rangpur 

3.6 

2.88 

7. 

Bogra 

1.5 

1.26 

8. 

Pabna 

1.8 

1.71 

9. 

Malda 

0.7 

0.41 

10. 

Dacca 

2.7 

4.22 

11. 

Mymensingh 

6.2 

«.02 
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Area 

Total 


Districts 

(OOO’s of 

Population 



Sq. miles) 

(million) 

12. 

Faridpur 

2.8 

2.89 

13. 

Bakarganj 

3.8 

3.55 

14. 

Tippera 

2.5 

3.86 

15. 

Noakhali 

1.7 

2.22 

16. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

5.0 

0.25 

17. 

Chittagong 

2.6 

2.15 

18. 

Jalpaiguri 

0.7 

0.24 


Total .. 

49.5 

39.14 


Total of Br. Bengal 

77.4 

60.31 


Percentage of the popu¬ 
lation of Pakistan 

Districts to that of 




Bengal (64.0) 

(64.9) 


AREA AND POPULATION OF PAKISTAN 
DISTRICT OF SYLHET 

(as based on the Census Report of 1941) 



Area 

Total 

Districts 

(OOO’s of 

Population 


Sq. miles) 

(million) 

Sylhet 

Total of Assam 

4.6 

2.74 

(Br. Territory) 
Percentage of the Popula¬ 

55.0 

10.20 

tion of Sylhet to that 
of Assam (British 



Territory) 

(8.4) 

(26.9) 


( ) All figures in brackets are percentage figures) 

AGRICULTURE 

Pakistan is essentially an agricultural country—bifurcated 
into Eastern and Western Pakistan—^which are at a distance 
of over a thousand miles. 

The net area sown in Pakistan comes to 43.9 million acres 
against the total area of British India which comes to 209.4 
million acres. The percentage of the Pakistan area to the total 
area in British area comes to, 20.9. 

As regards current fallows, the area under Pakistan, in 
1938-39, was 11.0 million acres while that in British India was 
48.3 million acres. The percentage share of Pakistan in cur¬ 
rent fallows was 22.8. 
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CULTIVABLE AREA ACTUALLY SOWN AND AREA 
UNDER CURRENT FALLOWS IN PAKISTAN 
IN 1938-39. 

(From Agricultural Statistics of India 1938-39) 


(Acres — ’000) 



Net Area 

Current 


Sown 

Fallows 

WESTERN PAKISTAN: 

N.W.F.P. 

2,092 

588 

Sind 

5,108 

5,006 

Baluchistan 

— 

— 

Western Punjab 

15,361 

2,562 

Total 

22,561 

8,166 

EASTERN PAKISTAN: 

Eastern Bengal 

19,651 

2,765 

Sylhet 

1,638 

87 

Total 

21,289 

2,852 

Total for Pakistan 

43,850 

11,008 

Total for British India 

as a whole 

209,400 

48,302 

Percentage of Pakistan 

to total British India .. 

(20.9) 

(22.8) 


RICE: Pakistan amounted kistan had relatively to India, 
for 29.6 percent of the total a much smaller acreage under 
rice acreage of India in 1938-39 the other minor cereals, such 
and for 32.5 percent in 1944-45. as barley, jowar, bajra and 

maize. 

WHEAT: The acreage of 

Pakistan under wheat in Practically all the rice of Pa- 
1938-39 was 33.5 per cent of kistan is grown in Eastern Pa- 
the total acreage in India and kistan and all the wheat in 
36.9 percent in 1944-45. Western Pakistan. 

With her special natural ad- The crop year 1944-45 may 
vantage in rice and wheat. Pa- be assumed to be a normal year 
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in which the war time agricul¬ 
tural activity was at its peak. 
It was also the last year of the 
war and represented the full 
effect of the “Grow More Food” 
campaign, which had been in 
operation during the preceding 
war years. During the period, 
Pakistan with a population of 
22.2 per cent of the total Bri¬ 
tish Indian population, account¬ 
ed for 33.4 per cent of the to¬ 
tal British Indian rice produc¬ 
tion in 1944-46. Pakistan also 
produced in 1944-45 about 35.0 


lakhs of tons of wheat, which 
represented 40.8 per cent of the 
total British Indian production. 

MINOR CEREALS: Paki¬ 
stan is also a large producer of 
minor cereals and produced 

21.8 per cent of the total Bri¬ 
tish Indian production of maize. 

Taking all cereal production 
together, Pakistan produced 

29.8 per cent of the total Indian 
production. 



ACREAGE UNDER CEREALS IN PAKISTAN DURING 
1938-39 and 1944-45 
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PRODUCTION OF CEREALS IN WESTERN PAKISTAN DURING 1944-45. 

(Tons — Lakhs). 
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JUTE: The acreage under 

jute in India was the highest 
in the pre-war decade and the 
figure for 1940 is accepted as 
the basis for the jute crop res¬ 
trictions schemes. 

The yield of the jute in 1940 
in Pakistan was 107.4 lakhs of 
bales of 400 lbs. each and the 
percentage share of Pakistan 
in the all-India yield was 85.5 

In 1944 there were consider¬ 
able restricitions on the produc¬ 
tion of jute and every district, 
whether surplus or deficit was 
called upon to produce the 
maximum amount of food it 
could, either for its own re¬ 
quirements or for those of the 
deficit districts. For this rea¬ 
son, the area under jute had to 
be curtailed in 1944 and the 
yield was correspondingly low. 
In that year, the total yield 
of Pakistan areas was 56.0 
lakhs of bales, as against the 
total production of the whole 
of India estimated at 62.0 
lakhs of bales, or, the share of 
Pakistan was 90.3 per cent of 
the total all-India crop. 


jy 

The following table will show 
the supply and distribution of 
jute in the 1944-45 session. 
Out of the total season’s sup¬ 
ply of 96.7 lakhs of bales, the 
exports during that season 
amounted to 12.0 lakhs of bales 
and the mill consumption to 
59.0 lakhs of bales. The 
figures in this statement do not 
give an accurate idea of the 
enormous importance of jute 
and jute manufactures in the 
export trade of India. 


In the year 1944-45, which 
was the first post-war year, the 
total value of the exports of 
raw jute from India amounted 
to Rs. 15.8 crores and those of 
jute manufactures and jute 
goods amounted to Rs. 59.5 
crores. With the rise in "prices, 
increased export demand and 
possibly fewer restrictions on 
the cultivation of raw jute, it 
is probable that raw jute and 
jute manufactures will, in 
future, fetch much better for¬ 
eign exchange than they did 
in the year 1945-46. 



AREA AND YIELD OF JUTE IN PAKISTAN DURING 

1940 and 1944 
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COTTON: The production 

of cotton in the Paki¬ 
stan areas during 1944- 
45 was estimated at 12.1 
lakhs of bales, whereas that in 
the whole of India was estimat¬ 
ed at 35.4 lakhs of bales. The 
percentage of Pakistan to the 
total all-India production was, 
therefore, 34.2 which figure is 
to be compared with the total 
population of Pakistan estimated 
at 16.9 as compared with the 
all-India population. Relatively 
to her population, Pakistan 
therefore produces more than 
twice the amount of cotton 
grown in India. 

It is difficult to estimate the 
production of Pakistan accord¬ 
ing to varieties of cotton grown 
there. It may be mentioned, 
however, that the best varieties 
of Indian cotton, namely Sind 
Americans and Punjab Ameri¬ 
cans (which are over 1 inch 


staple) are grown almost entire¬ 
ly in Pakistan. Pakistan has 
also a large share of the me¬ 
dium staple (718 to 1 inch) 
varieties which are Punjab and 
Sind Americans, Surti, etc. 
Pakistan has very little short- 
staple varieties and the one 
which they grow is the Benpl 
and Sind Deshi, the production 
of which in terms of all-India 
total production is about 1 per 
cent. 


It may be further mentioned 
that India taken as a whole is 
deficient in long-staple cotton 
varieties and has to import a 
considerable amount of foreign 
long-staple cotton, mostly from 
Egypt and other American 
territories. The imports of 
long staple raw cotton in the 
year 1945-46 amounted to more 
than 86,000 tons and were 
valued at about Rs. 23 crores. 



area and yield of cotton in PAKISTAN DURING 

1938-39 & 1944-45 
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TEA*. Sylhet produced about 
42 million pounds in 1944 
as against the total pro¬ 
duction of 511 million 
pounds for India as a whole. 
In addition to Sylhet, the Jal- 
paiguri. Chittagong and Tip- 
pera districts of Bengal also 
produced a considerable amount 
of tea, their production during 
recent years being estimated at 
about more than 2 per cent of 
the total production. 


A carefully prepared esti¬ 
mate of the net exporting ca¬ 
pacity of Pakistan, after allow¬ 
ing for her internal consump¬ 
tion and production, shows that 
Pakistan’s share in the exports 
of Indian tea would be well over 
30 million lbs. as compared with 
the total Indian exports of 
about 400 million lbs. The de¬ 
clared export value of tea at 
present is about Rs. 1|8|- per 
lb. 


AREA AND YIELD OF TEA IN PAKISTAN DURING 




1938 and 1944 





1938 

1944 



Area 

(Acres 

Lakhs.) 

Yield 

lbs. 

Lakhs.) 

Area 

(Acres 

Lakhs.) 

Yield 

lbs. 

Lakhs.) 

A. 

Sylhet 

0.8 

363.4 

0.8 

419.9 

B. 

Assam 

4.4 

2,610.4 

4.4 

2,708.3 

C. 

India 

8.3 

4,518.6 

8.4 

5,113.9 


1. % of A to B 

18.2 

13.9 

18.2 

15.5 


2. % of A to C 

9.6 

8.0 

9.5 

8.2 


OIL SEEDS: The total area amounted to 5.9 per cent of the 
under oil seeds in Paki- total British Indian yield. 
Stan during 1944-45 was Relatively to her production of 
1.8 million acres and the other agricultural commodities, 
total yield was 2.5 lakhs of Pakistan is certainly poor in 
tons in 1944-45, the yield of respect of vegetable oilseeds. 
Pakistan of all the oil-seeds 
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AREA AND YIELD OF OIL SEEDS IN PAKISTAN DURING 
1938-39 and 1944-45 


(Area ~ Acres 

— OOO’s) 

(Yield 

= Tons 

— OOO’s) 


1938-39 

1944-45 


Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Western Pakistan 

858.7 

124.0 

955.2 

121.6 

Eastern Pakistan 

1,106.2 

N.A. 

831.9 

123.9 

Total 

1,964.9 


1,787.1 

245.5 

Total Br. India 

14,135.0 

3,610.0 

15,363.0 

4,134.0 

% of Pakistan 





to India 

(13.9) 

— 

(11.6) 

(5.9) 

NOTE: N.A. = 

= Not Available. 




AREA AND YIELD OF OIL SEEDS IN WESTERN 
PAKISTAN DURING 1938-39 & 1944-45 

(Area — Acres — OOO’s) (Yield = Tons — OOO’s) 

1938-39 1944-45 




Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

West Punjab 


531.0 

78.0 

559.3 

67.5 

N.W.F.P. 


103.3 

8.0 

141.2 

9.1 

Sind 


224.4 

38.0 

254.7 

45.0 

Total 


858.7 

124.0 

955.2 

121.6 

AREA AND YIELD OF OIL SEEDS IN EASTERN 

PAKISTAN DURING 

1938-39 

& 1944-45 


(Area = 

Acres — 

OOO’s) 

(Yield 

= Tons — 

OOO’s) 



1938-39 

1944-45 



Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

East Bengal 


1,096.3 

211.6 

823.9 

122.3 

Sylhet 


9.9 

N.A. 

8.0 

1.6 


Total .. 

1,106.2 

— 

831.9 

123.9 


TOBACCO: The total produc- bulk of this production was in 
tion of tobacco in Pakistan dur- the Eastern regions of Pakistan 
ing 1938-39 amounted to 33.7 and especially in East Bengal, 
per cent of the total British In- There was a small production 
dia production. The following in the North-West Frontier 
statement will show that the Province and Sind. 
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AREA AND YIELD OF TOBACCO IN PAKISTAN IN 1938-39 


(Area = Acres — OOO’s) 

(Yield = Tons — 

OOO’s) 

1938-39 


Area 

Yield 

Western Pakistan 

72.5 

28.2 

Eastern Pakistan 

308.2 

128.1 

Total .. 

380.7 

156.3 

Total for British India 

1,155.0 

464.0 

% of Pakistan to 



British India 

33.0 

33.7 

AREA AND YIELD OF TOBACCO IN WESTERN 

PAKISTAN IN 1938-39 


(Area = Acres — OOO’s) 

(Yield = Tons — 

OOO’s) 


1938-39 



Area 

Yield 

West Punjab 

51.9 

16.2 

N.W.F.P. 

15.6 

10.2 

Sind 

5.0 

2.0 

Total .. 

72.5 

28.2 

Total for British India 

1,155.0 

464.0 


AREA AND YIELD OF TOBACCO IN EASTERN 


PAKISTAN IN 1938-39 

(Area = Acres — OOO’s) (Yield = Tons — OOO’s) 

1938-39 

Area Yield 

East Bengal 307.9 127.9 

Sylhet 0.3 0.2 

Total .. 308.2 128.1 
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MINERALS 


Among the most important 
products mined in India are 
coal, iron and steel, manganese 
ore, gold, mica, salt, building 
matei'ials, petroleum, copper, 
limenite, industidal clays, salt 
petre, ferro-manganese, chro¬ 
mite, kyanite, magnesite 


steatite, gypsum and monaz- 
ite. But the share of Pakistan 
is comparatively small in these 
minerals. It produces coal, 
chromite, petroleum, gypsum, 
gold, salt, steatite and building 
materials. The following state¬ 
ments will show figures (pro¬ 
vince wise) for those materials 
which are produced in Pakistan, 
India and States. 


PRODUCTION OF MINERALS IN QUANTITY DURING 
1938 and 1944 
(Tons — OOO’s) 


COAL: 


PROVINCES 

BRITISH INDIA: 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Central Provinces 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Sind 

1938 

278.3 

21.9 

7,745.4 

15,364.1 

1,658.6 

44.4 

154.0 

1944 

303.8 
83.1 
6,789.9 
14,363.9 
- 1,677.8 

102.7 
175.1 
6.2 

Total .. 

25,266.7 

23,502.5 

INDIAN STATES 

Central India 

336.6 

373.9 

Eastern States Agency 

1,463.7 

1,265.1 

Hyderabad 

1,211.2 

931.9 

Rajputana 

34.7 

50.7 

Kashmir 

— 

2.6 

Total: 

3,046.2 

2,624.2 

Grand Total .. 

28,312.9 

26,126.7 

CHROMITE: 

BRITISH INDIA: 

Baluchistan 

21.9 

20.9 

Bihar 

5.2 

4.5 


Total .. 


27.1 


25.4 
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INDIAN STATES: 


Eastern States Agency 

0.1 

6.9 

Mystore State 

17.0 

6.7 

Total .. 

17.1 

13.6 

Grand Total .. 

44.4 

39.0 

PETROLEUM: 



BRITISH INDIA: 

(Galls. — 

OOO’s) 

Assam 

65,969.0 

82,296.0 

Punjab 

21,113.4 

15,157.1 

Total .. 

87,082.4 

97,453.1 

GYPSUM: 



BRITISH INDIA: 

(Tons — 

OOO’s) 

Madras 

9.4 

14.3 

Punjab (Jhelum) 

28.3 

17.6 

United Provinces 

1.2 

— 

Baluchistan 

— 

5.9 

Sind 

— 

2.1 

Total .. 

38.9 

39.9 

INDIAN STATES: 



Rajputana 

31.0 

43.9 

Grand Total .. 

69.9 

83.8 

SALTPETRE: 

(Tons - 

- OOO's) 


1938 

1944 

BRITISH INDIA 



Bihar 

1.3 ) 

Not 

Available. 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

5.1 1 

2.3 ) 


Total 


8.7 
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GOLD; 

BRITISH INDIA; 

Bihar 

Punjab 

United Provinces 
Madras 


Total .. 

INDIAN STATES: 

Mysore 

Total .. 
Grand Total .. 

STEATITE; 

PROVINCES 
BRITISH INDIA: 

Bihar 

Central Provinces 

Madras 

N.W.F.P. 

United Provinces 

Total .. 

INDIAN STATES; 

Central India 

Eastern States Agency 

Kashmir 

Mysore 

Rajputana 

Total .. 
Grand Total .. 


SALT: 

PROVINCES 
BRITISH INDIA; 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Madras 
Sind 

Bihar & U.P. 

Orissa 

Baluchistan 


Total . 



(Ounces) 

16.0 

14.0 

4.0 

3.2 

3.0 

— 

— 

361.0 

23.0 

878.2 

321,114.8 

187,827.7 

321,114.8 

187,827.7 

321,137.8 

188,205.9 

(Tons 

— OOO’s) 

0.7 

2.0 

2.2 

4.8 

7.5 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

10.5 

7.6 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

--- 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

7.7 

12.3 

8.1 

13.8 

18.6 

21.4 

(Tons 

— OOO’s) 

1948 

1944 

0.3 

2.8 

407.0 

538.8 

453.9 

608.2 

95.9 

91.0 

— 

0.9 

— 

19.8 

— 

1.3 

957.1 

1,162.8 
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INDIAN STATES: 

Gwalior .. 0.2 0.1 

Northern India .. 582.4 701.8 


Total .. 

582.6 

701.9 

Grand Total .. 

1,359.7 

1,864.7 

GRANITE: 

PROVINCES 

(Tons — 

OOO’s) 

BRITISH INDIA: 

1938 

1944 

Assam 

6.2 

— 

Bengal 

73.1 

11.9 

Bihar 

617.0 

607.1 

Central Provinces 

22.4 

4.2 

Madras 

166.0 

705.0 

Punjab 

59.5 

175.4 

United Provinces 

98.0 

132.0 


Total .. 1,042.2 1,633.6 


INDIAN STATES: 

Eastern States Agency 3.3 — 

Mysore .. 3.1 — 

Total .. 6.4 — 

Grand Total .. 1,048.6 1,633.6 


LIME STONE AND KANKAR: (Tons — OOO’s) 


PROVINCES 

1938 

1944 

BRITISH INDIA: 

Assam 

68.5 

53.8 

Bihar 

613.1 

670.7 

Bombay 

0.4 

1.8 

Central Provinces 

552.0 

512.0 

Madras 

189.8 

265.2 

Orissa 

— 

0.2 

Punjab 

300.5 

436.5 

United Provinces 

888.5 

1,151.0 

Sind 

— 

362.0 

Total .. 

2,612.8 

3,453.2 
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INDIAN STATES: 

Central India 
Eastern States Agency 


Gwalior 

--O 

Kashmir 


Mysore 

• • 

Rajputana 

• . 

Hyderabad 

Total .. 


Grand Total .. 


93.4 

73.3 

754.0 

844.8 

89.0 

98.5 

0.7 

0.1 

28.5 

38.6 

375.6 

441.6 

— 

268.0 

1,341.2 

1,764.9 

3,954.0 

5,218.1 


INDUSTRIES 

It is noticed that the textile 
group of factories is of consid¬ 
erable importance to Pakistan 
and that practically all the fac¬ 
tories are located in West Pun¬ 
jab. The total number of 
workers employed in West 
Punjab is 10,000 whereas that 
in Sind and Baluchistan is less 
than 700. 

Amongst the textile group of 
factories, the most important 
are the cotton spinning and 
weaving mills accounting for 
9,580 workers in the West Pun¬ 
jab and 203 workers in Sind 
and Baluchistan. 

ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 

Pakistan has a large number 
of railway workshops and the 
13 railway workshops in West 
Punjab have employed on an 
average 20,471 workers per 
day. There are 13 railway 
workshops in Sind and Balu¬ 
chistan which employ 4,378 
workers per day. 

MINERALS AND METALS 
It would appear from the 
figures that there are two large 
petroleum refineries in West 


Punjab which employ on an 
average 1,310 workers per day. 
The iron and steel foundries 
numbering 25 also employ 3,506 
workers per day. 

Among the food, drink and 
tobacco group of factories, the 
most important are the flour 
mills. The 12 flour mills of 
West Punjab employ 1.327 
workers per day, while the 11 
flour mills of Sind and Balu¬ 
chistan employ 854 workers 
per day. There is also a 
small number of rice mills 
in Sind and Baluchi¬ 
stan. Among the other food 
and drink factories, the only 
sugar factory in West Punjab 
employs 600 workers per day. 
There is another sugar factory 
in N.W.F.P. which employs 550 
workers per day, 

CHEMICALS AND DYES 
Western Pakistan has a num¬ 
ber of chemical and dye in¬ 
dustries the most important 
of which are oil mills. 

PAPER AND PRINTING 
It may be mentioned that 
there is no paper mill of any 
kind in the whole of Western 
Pakistan. 
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TANNERIES 

There are three tanneries in 
Western Punjab employing on 
an average 17,032 workers per 
day. 

ORDNANCE FACTORIES 

There are 7 ordnance fac¬ 
tories in West Punjab employ¬ 
ing on an average 10,120 work¬ 
ers a day. In Sind and Balu¬ 
chistan, there are 3 ordnance 
facories employing on an aver¬ 
age 1983 workers per day. 

The total average daily num¬ 
ber of workers employed in 
Western Pakistan in 1944 was 
1,41,530. The bulk of the 
workers was in West Punjab 
which employs over 96,000 
workers. Sind and Baluchi- 
chistan had about 41,000 
workers and the N.W.F.P. had 
only 4,400. Over 60 per cent 
of the factories were in 
West Punjab. 

FACTORIES IN EASTERN 

PAKISTAN 

The following statements will 
show the number of factories 
and the average daily number 
of workers employed in East¬ 
ern Pakistan. The number of 
factories in Eastern Pakistan is 
23.3 per cent of the total fac¬ 
tories in Pakistan itself, and 
the number of workers is about 
24.2 per cent. Among the 
more important industries of 


Eastern Pakistan are cotton 
spinning and weaving mills 
employing on an average of 
10,000 persons per day. The 7 
railway workshops of Eastern 
Bengal employ 6,240 workers 
per day. There are 7 sugar 
factories in East Bengal which 
employ 2,621 workers per day. 
There is a number of small 
cotton and jute presses. The 
total number of workers en¬ 
gaged in Eastern Pakistan is 
45,284. 

The following is an analysis 
of 7 important industries of 
Pakistan and India. These 
industries are cotton mills, jute 
mills, sugar mills, iron and 
steel factories, cement fac¬ 
tories, paper and glass mills. 
They are important not because 
of the daily number of workers 
employed in them, as emyloy- 
ment in these industries con¬ 
stitutes only 12 per cent of the 
employment in factories fol¬ 
lowing under the Factories 
Act. But these industries are 
important because of their na¬ 
tional importance, the organ¬ 
isation behind them and the 
capital which they use. 

In these 7 industries, Paki¬ 
stan has 34 factories employ¬ 
ing 26,410 workers per day 
whereas India has 887 factories 
employing 1,110,407 workers 
per day. 
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Breweries and Distilleries 1 269 — — 1 269 

Rice Mills 60 3,276 — — 60 6,276 
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* On Mr. Chundrigar’s resignation he was also entrusted the 
portfolio of Industries on May 7, 1948. On May 8 the port¬ 
folios of Interior and Information were transferred to Khawaja 
Shahabuddin, Chief Whip of M.L. Party in Pakistan Parlia¬ 
ment and till recently acting High Commissioner for Pakistan 
in India, who was sworn in the same day. 
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PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 

Mr. M. Ashraf Hussain, Director, Publicity Department. 


RADIO PAKISTAN 


Mr. Z. A. Bokhari, 

Mr. A. Salman, 

Mr. Riaz Ahmad, 

Mr. Bashir Ahmad, 

Mr. Rashid Ahmad, 

Mr. Mohammad Sarfaraz, 
Capt. A. Haque, 

Mr. A. D. Shaikh, 

Mr. Abdul Ghani, 

Mr. M. H. Askari, 

Mr. G. K. Farid, 

Mr. S. M. Rahman, 

Mr. S. S. Niazi, 


Controller of Broadcasting. 

Dy. Controller of Broadcasting. 
Director of Engineering. 

Dy. Director of Engineer. 
Deputy Controller of Broad¬ 
casting, Lahore. 

Director of News. 

Public Relations Officer. 
Assistant Director of Adminis¬ 
tration. 

News Editor. 

News Editor. 

Station Director, Lahore. 
Assistant Station Director, 
Dacca. 

Station Director, Peshawar. 


Lahore Station 

Mr. G. K. Farid, Station Director. 

Mr. Mahmood Nizami, Assistant Station Director. 

Mr. Agha Bashir Ahmad, Assistant Station Director. 
Mr. M. M. Khan, Station Engineer. 

Dacca Station 


Mr. S. M. Rahman, Assistant Station Director. 

Mr. Zainul Abedin, Assistant Station Director. 


Peshawar Station 


Mr. S. S. Niazi, 

Mr. Mohammad Iqbal, 
Mr. N. M. Rasheed, 
Mr. F. H. Shaida, 

Mr. A. Qutb, 

Mr. Sadiq, 


Station Director. 

Assistant Station Director. 
Assistant Station Director. 
Press Liaison Officer. 
Listeners’ Research Officer. 
Station Manager. 


DIRECTOR OF ARCHAEOLOGY, PAKISTAN. 


Mr. Q. M. Moneer, B.A., 
F.L.A. (Lond.), 

Dr. Mohammad Nazim, 

Mr. H. H. Khan, 

Moulvi Shamsuddin Ahmad, 


Director of Archaeology. 

Supdt. Western Pakistan Circle. 
Supdt. Western Pakistan Circle. 
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MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Minister 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ghulam Mohammad* 

P.S. to H.M. 

Mr. M. M. Niaz. 

P.A. to H.M. 

Pirzada Mohammad Yusuf. 

A. OFFICERS OF THE MINISTRY 


Sir Victor A. C. Turner, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., M.B.E., I.C.S., 
Mr. C. W. St. John Turner, 
Mr. M. Hashim, 

Mr. Abdul Qadir, 

Mr. Mumtaz Hassan, 

Mr. M. A. Mozaffar, 

Mr. Anwar Ali, 

Mr. V. H. Mumford, 

Dr. Anwar Iqbal Qureshi, 

T)r. L. Nemenyi, 

Mr. A. H. Qarni, 

Mr. Nawab Ali, 

Shamoon Ahmad, 

Mr. Hafiz Hassan, 

Mr. Ghulam Sarwar, 

Mr. Nasiruddin, 

Mr. K. B. Kazi, 

Mr. A. A. Ansari, 

Mr. Aijaz Ahmad Naik, 

Mr. M. Majid Ali, 

Mr. Altaf Gauhar, 


Secretary. 

Officer on Special Duty. 
Joint Secretary. 

Joint Secretary. 

Officer on Special Duty. 
Deputy Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 

Deputy Economic Adviser. 
Officer on Special Duty. 
Under Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Pakistan National Savings 
Officer. 

Finance Officer. 

Finance Officer. 

Finance Officer. 

Finance Officer. 


REVENUE DIVISION (CENTRAL BOARD OP REVENUE) 


Mr. J. B. Shearer, 


Mr. A. A. Burney, 


Mr. Zafarullah, 


K. S. Rahim Buksh, 


Member, Central Board of 
Revenues, eco offirio Joint 
Secretary. 

First Secretary to Central 
Board of Revenue, ex-nfficio 
Deputy Secretary. 

Second Secretary to Central 
Board of Revenue, fx-officto 
Deputy Secretary. 

Third Secretary to Central 
Board of Revenue. 


* On Mr. Chundrigar’s resignation, he was also entrusted the 
portfolios of Commerce and Works on May 7, 1948. 
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Mr. Walayat Hussain, Officer on Special Duty 

(Excess Profit Tax). 

Mr. L. G. O’Leary, Officer on Special Duty 

(Income Tax). 

Mr. Bashir Hussain Khan, Departmental Representative 

(Income-Tax Appellate Tri¬ 
bunal). 

COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 

Mr. K. Obeidullah, Financial Adviser 

(Communications). 

Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad, Joint Financial Adviser 

(Communications). 

Jlr. Hafeez Ahmad, Deputy Financial Adviser 

(Communications). 


MILITARY FINANCE DIVISION 
AT KARACHI 


Mr. M. Shoaib, Financial Adviser, Military 

Finance. 

Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmad, Assistant Financial Adviser. 

Mr. M. Yakub, Assistant Financial Adviser 

(Personal). 

K. S. Abdus Salam, Assistant Financial Adviser 

(Navy). 

AT RAWALPINDI 


Mr. Mumtaz Mirza, 

Mr. G. A. M. Smith, 

Qazi Mohammad Ashraf, 
Mr. Ghulam Hussain, 

Mr. Shahid Ahmad, 

Mr. Mohammad Shaffi, 


Joint Financial Adviser. 
Assistant Financial Adviser 
(General and Administration). 
—Do— 

—Do— 

—Do— 

Deputy Assistant Financial 
Adviser. 


B. OFFICERS OF 
Mr. Yaqub Shah, 

Mr. S. A. Siddiqi, 

Mr. S. M. Raza, 

Mr. S. Alim Ali Rizvi, 

Mr. Abdur Rahman, 

Mr. S. Mumtaz Ahmad, 

Mr. Mohammad Bashir 
Ahmad, 

Mr. Said Hassan, 


ATTACHED DEPARTMENTS 
Auditor General. 

Deputy Auditor General I. 
Deputy Auditor General H. 
Assistant Auditor General 
(Personal). 

Assistant Auditor General 
(Accounts). 

Accountant General, Pakistan 
Revenue (Karachi). 

Accountant General West 
Punjab (Lahore). 
Accountant General, East 
Bengal (Dacca). 
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Mr, Mohammad Fazli Haque, Comptroller, N.W.F.P, (Pesha¬ 
war). 

Chief Auditor, N.W.R. 
(Lahore). 

Chief Auditor, E.B.R. 
(Chittagong). 

Accountant General, (Rawal¬ 
pindi) . 

J.C.M.A., (Lahore Cantt.). 
D.C.M.A., Administration 
Navy, Sind, Karachi. 
D.C.M.A., Eastern Pakistan 
(Dacca), 

PAKISTAN MINT, BAGHBANPURA, LAHORE. 

Mr. C. G. Hoyle, M.B.E., Mint Master. 

Mr, D. A. MacDonald, Works Manager. 

Mr. B. K. Bose, Chief Assayer. 

INCOME-TAX APPELLATE TRIBUNAL, PAKISTAN, 

LAHORE 

K. B. Syed Ali Khan, B.L,, President. 

Syed-uz-Zaman, A.C.A., R.A., Accountant Member. 

Mr. K. Salahudin, M.A., LL.B., Registrar. 

COMMISSIONER OF INCOME-TAX 
(Subordinate to the Central Board of Revenue) 

Mr. Mahtab-ud-Din Ahmad, 

B.A., Commissioner of Income-Tax, 

East Bengal, Chittagong. 

K. S. A. M. Jalaluddin Ahmad, 

B.A., Inspecting Assistant Cammis- 

sioner of Income-Tax, 

Mr. Syed Anwar Hussain, 

B.A., Appellate Assistant Commis¬ 

sioner of Income-Tax 
(Dacca). 


INCOME-TAX OFFICERS 


Mr. Abdul Aziz, M.A., 

Barisal, 

Mr. Mahibul Haq, B.Com., 

Barisal. 

Mr. S. A. Halim, M.A,, B.T., 

Barisal. 

Mr. Ekbalur Rahman, M.Sc., 


G.D.A., 

Commilla, 

Mr. Motiur Rahman, M.A. 


(Com.), 

Commilla, 

Mr. S. A. Zaman Choudhry, 


M.A., 

Commilla. 

Mr. Ahiduddin Ahmad, M.A., 

Chittagong. 


Mr. S. M. Jamil, 

Mr. F. T. Castles, 

Mian Ghulam Abbas, 

Mr. Ataullah Kalim, 

Mr. Fahimuddin, 

Mr. S. S. Iqbal Hussain, 
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Mr. Abdul Jabbar, M.A. 

(Com,), B.L., Chittagong. 

Mr. Zainul Abedin, M.A., Chittagong. 

Mr. E. A. Talukdar, B.A., Dacca. 

Mr. Akbar Ali Malik, M.Sc., Dacca, 

Mr. Abu Tayab, M.A., Dacca, 

Mr, S. N. W. Ally, M.A., Dacca. 

Mr. Amiruddin Islam, M.A., Dinajpui. 

Mr. A. N. M. Sirajul Huq, 

B.A., Dinajpur. 

Mr. Abdul Latif, B.Sc., Dinajpur. 

Syed Jafaruddin Ahmad, 

M.A., Faridpur, 

Mr. S. Shamsuddin, B.A., 

LL.B., Faridpur. 

Mr. Sultan Ahmad Khonda- 

ker, M.A., LL.B., Khulna. 

Kazi Abdul Matin, M.A. 

(Com.), Khulna. 

Mr. Ghulam Rahman, M.A., Khulna. 

Mr. E. M. Khan, B.A., Rajshahi. 

Choudhry Imamuddin, B.A., Rajshahi. 

Mr. Abdus Sattar, B.A., Rangpur. 

Mr. S. E. Kabir, B.A., Rangpur. 

Mr. M. S. Hussain, B.A. 

(Cal.), B.Com. (Bom.), Mymensingh. 

Mr. A. B. M. H. Khondakar, 

M.A., Mymensingh. 

Mr. Moinuddin Ahmad, M.A., Mymensingh. 

Mr. Yaruddin, M.A., Mymensingh. 

Mr. Majibur Rahman 

Choudhry, Sylhet. 

SIND AND BALUCHISTAN 
Mr. L. W. Thompson, B.A., 

M.B.E., Income-Tax Commissioner 

(Karachi). 

Mr. D. N. Sabavalla, B.A., Inspecting Assistant Commis¬ 

sioner (Karachi). 

Mr. Mohammad Karim A. 

Siddiqui, —Do— (Hyderabad). 

Mr. Ikramullah, M.Sc., App. Assistant Commissioner 

(Karachi). 

Mr. Walayat Hussain, —Do— (Sukkur), 

Mr. A. H. Olia, B.Com., Income Tax Officer, 

Section I, Circle Karachi, 

Mr. A. F, Cordeiro, M.A., —Do— Section II, Circle 

Karachi. 

Mr. A. A. Bhimji, —Do— Section III, Ch’cle 

Karachi. 
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Mr. Z. A. Zubeiri, 


Mr. F. N. Marshall, E.G.A., 

Mr. F. S. Mirza, B.A., B.Sc., 
Mr. N. H. Faruqi, M.A., LL.B. 
Mr. A. A. Ganpat, 

Mr. S. M. Murtaza, 

Mr. Dilshad Nabi, 

Mr. Shabban Hussain, 
M.Com., 

Mr. I. D. Lambat, B.A., 

Mr. W. A. Hasanally, B.A. 
(Hons.), LL.B., 

Mr. A. A. Kazi, B.A. (Hons.), 
LL.B., 

Mr. S. N. Murid Ali, B.Sc., 
LL.B., 

Mr. N. P. Munshi, 

Mr. M. I. Qureshi, 


Income Tax Ofl&cer, 

Section IV, Circle 
Karachi. 

—^Do— Income-Tax Officer 

“A” Division, Karachi. 
—Do— “B” Division, Karachi. 
—Do— “AA” Division, Karachi. 
—Do— “BB” Division, Karachi. 
—Do— “C” Division, Karachi. 
—Do— “CC” Division, Karachi. 

—Do— “D” Division, Karachi. 

Income-Tax Officer 

“DD” Division, Karachi. 

—Do— “E” Division, Karachi. 

—Do— “F” Division, Karachi. 

—Do— Salary Circle I, Karachi. 
—Do— Salary Circle II, 
Karachi. 

—Do— New Assessees’ Circle, 
Karachi. 


Mr. I. E. Bahimia, B.Com., —Do— “A” & “B” Divisions, 

Hyderabad. 

Mr. A. A. Shaikh, M.A., LL.B., —Do— “C” & “D” Divisions, 


Mr. S. M. I. Kadri, 


Mr. G. H. Syed, 

Mr. S. B. Uraizee, 

Mr. J. W. Baloch, B.A., 

Mr. A. A. Siddiqui, B.Com, 

Mr. S. M. Soomro, 

Mr. M. I. Siddiqui, M.A., 

Mr. S. M. Ellahie, 

Mr. A. G. Shaikh, B.A. 
(Hons.), 

Mr. M. K. Memon, B.A., 


Hyderabad. 

—Do— Karachi & Tharparkar 
Divisions, Hyderabad. 

—Do— “A” Division, Sukkur. 
—Do— “B” Division, Sukkur. 
—Do— “A” & “B” Divisions, 
Sukkur. 

—Do— “A” Division, 

Shikarpur. 

—Do— “B” Division, 

Shikarpur. 

—Do— “A” & “B” Divisions, 

—Do— “A” Division, Quetta. 

Do— —"Do 

—Do— “B” Division, Quetta. 


CENTRAL EXCISE 

' Subordinate to the Central Board of Revenue. 


Mr. L. W. Thompson, M.B.E., Controller of Central Excise, 

Karachi. 
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Mr. F. G. Ablitt, 


Mr. Afzal Saeed Khan, 
Mr. G. N. Scanlow, 

Mr. A. H. M. Syed, 

Mr. A. O. Ogle, 

Mr. Mohammad Buland 
Akhtar, 

Mr. Abdul Shakoor Khan, 


Headquarters Assistant to the 
Collector of Central Excise, 
Karachi. 

Assistant Collector of Central 
Excise, Sukkur. 

Superintendent of Central 

Excise, Karachi. 

—Do—, Sukkur. 

—Do—, Hyderabad. 

—Do—, Quetta. 

—Do—, (Salt) Mauripur. 


SIND CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Ilmuddin, M.A., 

Mr. S. M. Abbas, B.Sc., 

Mr. M. A. Abdul Aziz, 

Mr. A. A. AfFendi, 

Mr. S. A. Khan, B.A., 

Mr. S. Abrar Hussain, 

B.Sc., Dip. Tech., 

Mr. Jamshed Manekji 
Dinshaw, B.A., 

Mr. Mohammad Ismail 
Rajabdin, B.A., 

Mr. Vaswani, B.Sc., 

Mr. M. A. Ansari, B.A. 

(Hons.), 

Mr. P. M. Brennan, 

Mr. K. F. Kalvaji, B.A., 

Mr. M. H. Hafeez, 

Mr. B. K. Rajkotwalla, B.A., 
Mr. George W. U. Wilfred, 


Collector. 

Assistant Collector. 
Assistant Collector. 
Assistant Collector. 
Assistant Collector. 

Chemical Examiner. 

Appraiser. 

Appraiser. 

Appraiser. 

Appraiser. 

Appraiser. 

Appraiser. 

Appraiser. 

Auditor. 

Chief Inspector. 


TRADE CONTROL DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Ilmuddin, M.A., Import and Export Trade 

Controller. 

Mr. A. A. Lodhi, B.E. (Civil), Assistant Import and Exp-^rt 

Trade Controller. 

Mr. P. F. Pinto, Executive Officer. 

Mr. Nasrullah Khan, B.A., Licensing (Officer. 


COLLECTORATE, EAST BENGAL. 

Mr. A. E. Wright, B.A. 

(Hons.), Collector of Central Excise, 

Chittagong. 

K. B. S. A. Haq, Deputy Controller of Central 

Excise, Chittagong. 
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Mr. Ghulam Jilani Ghulam 

Yasin, Headquarters Assistant Con¬ 

troller of Central Excise, 
Chittagong. 


Mr. F. A. Mirza, 

Assistant Controller of Central 
Excise, Chittagong. 

Mr. Abdul Mohsin, 

Customs Collector, Chittagong. 

Syed Imdad Hussain, 

Assistant Controller of Central 
Excise, Rangpur. 

Mr. E. J. Fern, 

—Do— Barisal 

Mr. S. Ahmad, 

—Do— Chittagong, 

Mr. Habibuddin Ahmaa, 

Superintendent of Central 
Excise, Chittagong. 

Mr. S. W. Hyder, 

—Do ' Dacca. 

Mr. M. S. Zaman, 

—Do— Myraensingh. 

Mr. K. Rahman, 

—Do— Sylhet. 

Mr. Hafizuddin Ahmad, 

—Do— Feni. 

Mr. B. E. Bunneyer, 

—Do— Circle II, Barisal. 

Mr. Ibrahim Ali Sardar, 

—Do— Circle II, 

Perojpur. 

Mr. Hamidul Haque, 

—Do— Circle II, 

Faridpur. 

Syed Fida Ali Khan, 

—Do— Circle II, 

Khulna. 

Mr. Moinuddin Ahmad, 

—Do— Circle I, 

Rangpur. 

Mr. K. M. Sirajul Islam. 

—Do— Circle II, 

Rangpur. 

K. B. S. M. A. H. Beig, 

—Do— Circle II, 

Dina jpur. 

Mr. Cassim Azam Siddiqui, 

—Do— Circle II, 

Rajshahi. 

Mr. K. M. E. Subhan, 

—Do— of Training 


School, Barisal. 

CANTONMENT ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. Mohammad Ashraf, 

M.B.E., Director, Military Lands Sz 

Cantonments. 

Capt. Sardar Khan, Executive Officer (Lahore 

Cantonment). 

Mr. M. A. Iqbal, M.A., Executive Officer (Malir & Drig 

Road Cantt.). 

Mr. S. M. Oomer Farooq, 

M.A., —^Do— Kohat Cantonment. 

K. S. Mirza Ghulam Hussain, —Do— Mardan Cantt. 

Syed Moinuddin Hassan, 6.A., 

LL.B., 


—Do— Abbotabad Cantt. 
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Capt. Taj Mohammad Nasar 


Capt. Mohammad Nawab 
Khan, 

K. S. Karim Baksh, 

K. S. Syed Abid Hussain, 
Capt. Ghulam Ahmad Khan, 
B.A., 


Military Estatos 0ffic6r, Kohat 
Circle. 


_Do— Hyderabad (Sind) 

Cantonment. 

_Do— Loralai Canton¬ 
ment. 

_Do— Cambellpore. 


Military Estates Officer, Balu¬ 
chistan Circle, Quetta Can¬ 
tonment. 

PORT TRUST ADMINISTRATION (CHITTAGONG) 

^ i 1 •_ A 


Mr. S. A. Suhrawardy, 

(Vacant) 

(Vacant) 

Mr. F. J. Green, B.Sc., M.Inst. 
C. M.I.E. (Ind.), Inst. 

Mech. M. Inst. Struct. E., 
Mr. M. I. Kidwai, 

Mr. P. Das Gupta, B.Sc., 
A.S.A.A., 

Capt. J. J. Denley, 


Chairman, Port Trust Admin¬ 
istration, Chittagong. 

Member 

Member 


Port Engineer. 

Engineer and Ship Sui'veyor. 

Secretary and Chief 
Accountant. 

Deputy Conservator and Har¬ 
bour Master. 


PORT TRUST ADMINISTRATION (KARACHI) 

Mr. Aminuddin, I.C.S., Chairman, Port Trust Admin¬ 

istration, Karachi. 

Mr. M. A. Haq, Seamen’s Welfare Officer, 

Karachi. 

MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, INDUSTRIES AND WORKS 
• Minister 


The Hon’ble Mr. I. I. Chundrigar* 
P. S. to H. M. 

Mr. V. P. Sheikh. 

P.A. to H.M. 

Mr. Qamar Ali. 


A. OFFICERS OF THE MINISTRY 


Mr. A. MacFarquhar, 
Mr. S. A. Hasnie, 

Mr. M. Karamatullah 
(Officiating) 

Mr. A. Khaledi, 

Mr. M. Ayub, 

Mr. A. A. Said, 


Secretary. 

Joint Secretary (C). 

Joint Secretary (C). 

Joint Secretary (1. & W.). 
Deputy Secretary (C). 
Deputy Secretary (C). 


* Consequent on his transfer as Pakistan’s Ambassador in 
Afghanistan, he resigned on May 7, 1948. 
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Mr. B. W. Budd, 

K. S. Mohammad Nasrullah, 
Mr. Q. U. Shahab, 

Mr. Abdul Hakim, 

Mr. K. A. Waheed, 

Dr. I. H. Usmani, 

Capt. Nasrullah Khan, 

Mr. M. A. Ghani, 

Mr. Azizul Haq, 

Mr. Siddiq Hassan, 

Mr. Salman A. Ali, 


Deputy Secretary (W). 
Deputy Secretary (I). 
Under Secretary (C). 

Under Secretary (I). 

Under Secretary (I). 

Under Secretary (W). 
Under Secretary (W). 
Assistant Secretary (C). 
Assistant Secretary (Adm.) 
Assistant Secretary (I). 
Exhibition Officer. 


B. OFFICERS OF ATTACHED DEPARTMENT 
DIRECTORATE-GENERAL OF SUPPLIES AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


K. B. A. G. Khan, C.I.E., Director-General. 

Mr. W. J. Tallon, Deputy Director-General. 

SUPPLIES WING HEADQUARTER 
Choudhry Bashir Ahmad, Director of Supplies. 

DEVELOPMENT WING 


Dr. Ali Ahmad, Development Officer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE WING 


Mr. Nawabuddin, Assistant Director 

(Administration). 

INSPECTION WING 

Mr. M. N. Ahmad, Director of Inspection. 

OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER OF INSPECTION, KARACHI. 
Mr. Z. D. Shaikh, Controller of Inspection. 

DISPOSALS WING 

Mr. Z. A. Khan, Director of Disposals. 

OFFICE OF THE TEXTILE COMMISSIONER 
Mr. A. B. Habibullah, M.B.E., Textile Commissioner. 

LIAISON OFFICER (TEXTILE), BOMBAY. 

Mr. Abdul Majid, Liaison Officer. 

Mr. M. A. Rahim, Assistant Liaison Officer. 

OFFICE OF IRON AND STEEL CONTROLLER 

Mr. M. Siddiqi, Iron and Steel Controller. 

OFFICE OF COAL COMMISSIONER 

Mr. E. Dixon, Coal Commissioner. 

PRINTING AND STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
Mr. N. H. Khandkar, Controller of Printing and 

Stationery. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz, Assistant Controller of Printing 

and Stationery. 

Mr. N. Alam, Assistant Controller, Stationery 

and Forms. 
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PAKISTAN 

Mr. M. Azam Khan, 
Mr. A. H. Noon, 

Mr. Hanley, 

Mr. M. M. Shafee, 
Mr. Bashir Ahmad, 

Mr. Mumtaz Ahmad, 

Mr. Rahmatullah, 

Mr. Nasir Hussain, 

Mr. R. G. Wills, 


public works department 

Chief Engineer. ^ 

Superintending Engineer. 

Superintending Engineer 
(Central). 

Administrative Officer. _ 

Executive Engineer (Mainten¬ 
ance Division). 

Executive Engineer (Construc¬ 
tion Division No, III). _ 

Executive Engineer (Mainten¬ 
ance Division). 

Executive Engineer (Electrical 
& Mechanical Division). 

Architect (P.P.W.D.). 


PETROLEUM AND EXPLOSIVE DEPARTMENT 


Lt.-Col. M. Byrne Daly, Petroleum Officer and Chief 

Inspector of Explosives. 


ESTATE OFFICER 


Mr. H. H. S. Feldman, Estate Officer. 

Mr. I. S. Murad, Joint Estate Officer. 

OFFICE OF ELECTRICAL COMMISSIONER 

Mr. M. R. Robert, Electrical Commissioner. 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC ADVISER 


Mr. S. Monirul Hoda, Assistant Economic Adviser. 

MERCANTILE MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Commander (E) W. F. Ellis, 

R.I.N., Principal Officer. 

SEAMEN’S WELFARE DIRECTORATE 


K. S. Mahmud, M.B.E., Director, Seamen’s Welfare. 

OFFICE OF CHIEF CONTROLLER OF IMPORTS AND 

EXPORTS 


Mr. M. Karamatullah, 

Mr. M. Ismail, 

Mr. A. M. Mohammad Sharif 
Khan, 

Mr. A. M. Khan, 


Chief Controller of Imports 
and Exports. 

Joint Chief Controller of 
Imports and Exports. 

Deputy Chief Controller of 
Imports. 

Deputy Chief Controller of 
Exports. 
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MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Minister 

The Hon’ble Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 

P.S. to H.M. 

Syed Sher Mohammad 

P.A. to H.M. 

Mr. Mohammad Ahsan Khan. 

A. OFFICERS OF THE MINISTRY 


Mr. Z. H. Khan, 

Mr. M. H. Zuberi, 

Mr. A. R. Qureshi, 

Mr. Ali Ausat, 

Mr. A. N. Rutledge, 

Mr. M. A. Hamid, 

Mr. T. Bagavantaraj, 

Flt.|Lt. Ghulam Mohammad, 


Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary I. 
Assistant Secretary II. 
Assistant Secretary III. 
Assistant Statistical Officer. 
Assistant Controller of Motor 
Transport. 

Priority Officer (Air). 


B. OFFICERS OF THE ATTACHED DEPARTMENTS 
PAKISTAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 


Lt.-Col. R. W. Spear, O.B.E., 
Mr. C. R. Cook, O.B.E., 

Mr. M. N. Mirza, M.B.E., 

K. B. Mohammad Saidullah, 
Mr. M. S. Kari, 

K. S., K. F. Rasul, 

Lt.-Col. S. A. Siddiqui 
Mr. J. B. Rodrigue® 

K. S. M. I. Khan, 

Mr. J. H. Harley, 

Mr. M. D. Hicks, 

Mr. 0. M. Corks, 

Mr. S. A. A. R. Khawaja, 
Mr. Nasrat Ali, 


Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Chief Engineer, Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Deputy Director-General, 
Telegraph, Traffic and Staff. 

Deputy Director-General 
(Postal Service). 

Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Technical. 

Assistant Director-General 
(Pay & Allowances). 

Assistant Director-General II 
(Finance & Misc.). 

Assistant Chief Engineer, 
Telegraphs (Works). 

Assistant Chief Engineer, 
Telegraphs (Maintenance). 

Assistant Chief Engineer, 
Telegraphs (Technical). 

Assistant Chief Engineer, 
Telegraphs; Officer on Special 
Duty. 

Assistant Chief Engineer, 
Telegraphs (Wireless). 

Assistant Deputy Director 
General (Postal Services) 

Assistant Deputy Director 
General. 
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Mr. Sher Mohammad Syed, 

Mr. S. N. Ahmad, 

Mr. S. Bashir Ahmad, 

Mr. Ghulam Abbas, 


Mr. Jamal Mohiuddin, 


Mr. S. A. Subhan, 

Mr. Mohammad Bashir 
Choudhry, 

Mr. S. K. Durrani, 

Mr. Heathcote, 

Mr. Ibrahim Sewji, 

Mr. K. A. Bonnaud, 


Assistant Deputy Director 
General (Staff and Establish. 
went). 

Assistant Deputy Director 
General (Finance and Misc.). 

Assistant Deputy Director 
General (Establishment 
and Cash). 

Assistant Deputy Director 
General (Budgets, Rates and 
Statistics). 

Assistant Deputy Director 
General (Telegraph Staff and 
Establishment). 

Assistant Deputy Director 
General (Wireless). 

Divisional Engineer Telegraphs 
(Construction & Installation). 

Radio Engineer. 

Assistant Radio Engineer. 

—Do—“ 

Deputy Asstt. Engineer. 


PAKISTAN CIVIL AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


Mr. J. P. Jeff cock, 

Mr. Adam Smith, 

Mr. Badruddin Ahmad, 
Mr. D. Q. Bagalkot, 

Mr. A. H. Leamon, 

W|Cdr. A. B. Awan, 

Capt. Q. M. Ismail, 

Mr. J. K. Karanjia, 

Mr. G. D. Dean, 

Mr. G. Panth, 

Mr. M. A. Raffi, 

W|Cdr. J. E. Truss, 

Mr. D. M. Longford, 

Mr. Riaz Ahmad, 


Director General of Civil 
Aviation. 

Director of Operations. 

Dy. Director of Administration. 
—Do— Communications 

(Operations). 
—Do— Communications 

(General). 
*—Do— (Operations) 

(Ground). 
—Do— (Operations) 

—Do— Regulation & 

. Information. 

Assistant Director of 

Administration (G). 
—Do— —Do— (E). 

—Do— Communications 

(Operations). 
—Do— (Equipment). 

Controller of Aeronautical 
Inspection. 

Controller of Communications. 
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S|Ldr. H. Shamsie, 
Mr. Moinuddin, 

Mr. E. Sequeira, 
Mr. M. Y. Khan, 


Technical Officer. 

-Do- 

Senior Aerodrome Officer. 
Assistant Aerodrome Officer. 


PAKISTAN METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Nasim Hussain, 

M.B.E., P.C.S., 

Mr. Mohammad Aslam, 

Mr. Mohammad Shabbar, 

Mr. Hashmatullah Khan, 

Mr. Rizwan Ahmad Choudhry, 
Mr. Khalil Ahmad, 

Mr. S. M. Chisty, 

Mr. Mohammad Umar Khan, 
Mr. M. A. Majid, 


Director Meteorological 
Services. 

Regional Director. 
Meteorologist. 

Assistant Administrative 
Officer. 

Assistant Meteorologist. 
Assistant Meteorologist. 
Assistant Meteorologist. 
Assistant Meteorologist 
Assistant Meteorologist 


FORECASTING 
Mr. S. N. Naqvi, 

Mr. M. Jalaluddin, 

Mr. Khalid Hayat Khan, 

Mr. Abdul Kadir, 

Mr. Nasir Ahmad Qureshi, 
Mr. M. A. Latif, 

Mr. Rahmatullah, 


CENTRE, KARACHI. 
Meteorologist. 

Assistant Meteorologist. 
Assistant Meteorologist. 
Assistant Meteorologist. 
Assistant Meteorologist. 
Assistant Meteorologist. 
Assistant Meteorologist. 


RAILWAY INSPECTORATE 


Mr. Q. F. Rahman, Government Inspector of Rail¬ 

ways, West Pakistan Circle, 
Lahore. 

(Vacant) Government Inspector of Rail¬ 

ways, East Pakistan Circle, 
Chittagong. 

REGIONAL CONTROLLER OF RAILWAY PRIORITIES, 

LAHORE. 

Mr. S. C. Sarkar, Controller, Railway Priorities. 

Mr. F. A. Coelho, Assistant Controller, 

Railway Priorities. 

REGIONAL CONTROLLER OF RAILWAY PRIORITIES, 
CHITTAGONG. 

Mr. G. F. d’Adhemar, Controller, Railway Priorities. 

PAKISTAN RAILWAY DEPARTMENT 

Mr. A. G. Hall, C.I.E., M.B.E., Director General Railways. 

Mr. M. J. Chughtai, Director of Establishment. 

Mr. D. M. Humbly, Director of Civil Engineering. 

Mr. T. G. Creighton, Director of Mechanical Engin¬ 

eering and Stores. 
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Mr. A. Hamid, 

Mr. M. K. Mohi-ud-Din, 
(Vacant) 

Mr. M. E. Chohan, 

Mr. C. Anwar Ali, 

Mr. M. S. Ghazi, 

Mr. M. Hassan, 


Joint Director, Administration. 

_Do— . Traffic. 

Dy. Director, Traffic. 

Deputy Director, Establishment. 
Deputy Director, Mechanical. 
Deputy Director, Engineering. 
Deputy Director, Civil 

Engineering. 

Assistant Director, 
Administration. 


MINISTRY OF LAW AND LABOUR 
Minister 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. N. Mandal. 

P.S. to H.M. 

Dr. D. B. Goel. 

PA., to H.M. 

Mr. M. Shoukat. 

A. OFFICERS OF THE MINISTRY 


Mr. Akbar Hussain, I.C.S., 
Mr. Mohammad Wasim, 
Bar-at-Law, 

Mr. M. Aslam, 

Col. S. Hamidulla, 

Mr. Mohammad Sharif, 

Mr. M. Fahim, 

Mr. A. A. Shaheed, 


Secretary. 

Advocate-General, Law Div. 
Deputy Secretary. 

—Do— (ex-officio). 

Assistant Solicitor, 

Labour Division. 

Assistant Secretary. 

Research Officer. 


INCOME-TAX APPELLATE TRIBUNAL PAKISTAN, 

LAHORE. 

K. B. Syed Ali Khan, President. 

Syed-ur-Zaman, A.C., A.R.A., Accountant Member. 

Mr. Saleh-ud-Din, Registrar. 

MINES INSPECTORATE 
Mr. Mohammed Yasin, Inspector of Mines. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF LABOUR COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Naseer Ahmad, 

B.A., LL.B., M.B.E., 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Puri. 

Dip. S.S., 

Mr. Sulaiman Mahmud, 

B.A., LL.B., 

Mr. Almas Ali Beg, Dip. S.S, 
Mr. Akbar E[arim, 


Deputy Chief Labour Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Conciliation Officer, Karachi. 

Conciliation Officer, Karachi. 

—Do— West Punjab 

Lahore. 

-^Do— East Bengal 

Dacca. 
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RESETTLEMENT DIRECTORATE 


Lt.-Col. S. Hamidullah, 

Dr. H. K. Gore, 

Mr. A. F. Ziauddin Ahmad, 

Mr. S. M. Ibrahim, 

Captain Nazir Ahmad, 

Mr. S. F. Ahmad, 

Mr. Rahmat Ali, 

Mr. Mohammad Yasin, 


Chief Resettlement Officer 
and ex-officio Dy. Secy. 

Deputy Chief Research Officer 
(Training). 

Deputy Chief Resettlement 
Officer (Exchanges). 

Resettlement Officer 
(Training). 

Resettlement Officer 
(Exchanges). 

Resettlement Officer (Advise). 

Assistant Resettlement Officer 
(Exchanges). 

Assistant Resettlement Officer 
(Statistics). 


DIRECTORS 


Major Saadat Ali Khan, 

Capt. H. H. Rahman Gani. 
F.R.E.S. (Lond.), 

Major A. H. Siraj, 

B.A. fHons.), 

Major Z. A. Ismail, B.A., LL.B., 
Mr. Aslam Khan, 


Regional Director, Regional 
Directorate of Resettlement 
& Employment, Punjab & 
N.W.F.P. 

Regional Director, Regional 
Directorate of Resettlement 
& Employment, East Bengal. 

Regional Director, Regional 
Directorate of Resettlement 
& Employment, 101, Depot 
Lines, Karachi. 

Assistant Director of Resettle¬ 
ment & Employment, 
Peshawar. 

Assistant Director of Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges, West Pun¬ 
jab & N.W.F.P., 22, Davis 
Road, Lahore. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORATES 
(Regional Employment Exchange, Karachi). 

Major A, H. Siraj, 

B.A. (Hons.), Regional Director. 

Mr. F. D. Saify, M.A., LL.B., Administrative Officer. 

Mr. S. H. R. Hashmi, B.Sc., Assistant Regional Inspector 

of Training, Sind and Balu¬ 
chistan. 

Mr. N. A. Syed, B.A., Deputy Manager, Regional 

Employment Exchange. 
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Mr. A. H. Akbari, B.A., LL.B., 


Deputy Manager, Regional 
Employment Exchange. 


Mr. Nariman Dorabji, 
B.Sc. (Ag.), 


Assistant Manager , Regional 
Employment Exchange. 


Mr. M. U. Shahab, 
M.A., LL.B., 

Miss Havaldar, B.A., 
Mr. K. D. Kazi, B.A., 

Mr. A. A. Farooqui, 


—Do— 

—Do- 

Regional Public Relations 
Officer. 

Assistant Public Relations 
Officer. 


REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE, WEST PUNJAB & 
N.W.F.P. (LAHORE). 

Major Saadat Ali Khan, B.A., Regional Director. 

Mr. Aslam Khan, B.A., LL.B., Assistant Director of Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges. 


Mr. Mohammad Mohsin, 
P.E.S., B.Sc., 

Captain B. A. Khan, B.E., 
Syed Amjad Ali Shah, 

Mr. D. I. Mackinon, B.Sc. (I)., 
Mr. Mohammad Nasib, 

Mr. Rahmatullah, 

Major Kausar Ali, B.A., LL.B., 
Capt. M. A. Bijwa, 

B.A., LL.B., 

Mr. G. N. Nasir, B.A., 

Mr. Shaikh Ghulam Qadir, 
Mr. Ghulam Hussain, 

Mr. L. A. Zaidi, 

Mr. M. M. Yusuf, B.A., 

Miss M. D. Shanker Das, B.A., 
B.T., 

Mr. Ashgar Butt, 


Regional Public Relations 
Officer. 

Regional Inspector of Training. 
Assistant Regional Inspector of 
Training. 

Chairman, Trade Testing Panel. 
Trade Testing Officer. 

—Do— 

Manager. 

Deputy Manager. 

Assistant Manager (Tech.). 
Assistant Manager (Tech.). 
Assistant Manager (Tech.). 
Assistant Manager (Tech.L 
Assistant Manager (Tech.). 
Assistant Lady Manager. 

Assistant Public Relations 
Officer. 


REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE, EAST BENGAL 
SYLHET, NARAYANGUNJ & DACCA. 


Captain H. H. Rahman Gani, 
F.R.E.S. (Lond.), 

Mr. K. A. Butt, B.A., B.T., 
Lt. S. M. Haq, B.A., 

Lt. M. Isa, 

Mr. Mohammad Yusuf, 


Regional Director. 

Manager. 

Assistant Manager (Tech.). 
—Do ' 

Trade Testing Officer cum 
Regional Inspector of 
Training. 
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Mr. K, Abdul Majid, Assistant Regional Inspector of 

Training, 

Mr. Mark Appleby, Principal. Technical Training 

Centre. 

Mr. Z. A. Tammanni, Assistant Public Relations 

Officer. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICERS 

Mian Mohammad Yaqub, 

B.Sc., B.T., Public Relations Officer, 

N.W.F.P. (Peshawar). 

Mr. M. H. Jafri, M.A. (Alig.), Assistant Public Relations 

Officer, REE (Multan). 

Mr. A. W. Bokhari, M.A., B.T., —Do— REE (Lyallpur). 
Mr. S. M. Hassan, M.A., —Do— SREE (Rawalpindi). 

Mr. Zahoor Hussain Quresi, —Do— SREE (Sialkot). 

Khan Inayatullah Khan, 

B.A., LL.B., —Do— SREE (Abbotabad). 

Mr. S. M. I. Hassan, B.Sc., —Do— SREE (Barisal). 

MANAGERS 

Mr. M. B. Farooqi, M.A., Abbotabad. 

Mr. A. M. Bawkher. 

B.Sc. (Agr.), Barisal. 

Mr. M. Zaki, M.A., Chittagong. 

Mr. A. K. M. Abdus Sattar, 

B.A. (Hons.), Comilla. 

Captain M. A. Haq, B.A., Hyderabad (Sind). 

Captain H. A. K. Ayaz, 

B.A. LL.B., Jhelum. 

Captain A. F. Faridi. 

M.A., LL.B., Kohat. 

Captain A. A. Bhatti, 

M.A., LL.B., Lyallpur. 

Captain N. A. Qureshi, 

B.A., LL.B., Multan. 

Mr. Mahmud Jan, B.A., LL.B., Peshawar Technical Training 

Centre. 

Mr. William Edwin, —Do— 

Captain Mohammad Afzal, Quetta. 

Mr. S. A. Naqvi, B.A., M.B.E., Rawalpindi. 

Mr. S. M. Jafri, B.A., SialkoL 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad Khan, B.A., —Do— Vocational Training 

Centre. 

Captain A. H. Shaikh, M.A., Sukkur. 

ASSISTANT MANAGERS 

Mr. Ghulam Mustafa, Abbotabad. 

Mr. Mohammad Riazul Haque, 

B.A., 

Mr. J. Ahmad, 


Barisal. 

Chittagong. 
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Mr. A. 0. M. A. Ameen, B,A., 
Lt. Minhajuddin Ahmad, 

Mr. A. Hafeez, 

Mr. Walayat Beg, 

Mr. Ghulam Rasul, 

Mr. Mohammad Sarwar, 
Choudhry Mohammad Qamar, 
Malik Manzoor Ahmad, 

Mr. Ghulam Yusuf 
Mr. A. Majid Khan, 

Mr. Kazim Ali, 

Mr. Mohammad Yusuf, 

Mr. Inam Ullah Mir, 

Mr. M. A. Qureshi, 

Lt. F. E. Alam, B.A., 


Comilla. 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad 

Jhelum. 

Kohat. 

Lyallpur. 

Lyallpur. 

Multan. 

Peshawar. 

Peshawar. 

Quetta. 

Rawalpindi. 

Sialkot. 

Sialkot. 

Sukkur. 


(Sind). 
(Sind). 


MINISTRY OF FOOD, AGRICULTURE AND HEALTH 


Minister 

The Hon’ble Pirzada Abdus Sattar. 

P.S. to H.M. 

Mr. A. K. Rizvi. 

P.A. to H.M. 

Syed Hassan Shah. 

A. OFFICERS OF THE MINISTRY 


Sir Harold Shoobert, 

C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Mr. H. S. Ishaque, O.B.E., 

Mr. G. A. Madni, 

Mr. A. M. Khan, 

Shaikh Ijaz Ahmad P.C.S., 

Mr. S. S. Haider, 

K. S. Syed Ahmad Ali Shah, 
K. S. Nazirul Hassan Bokhari, 
K. S. Nazirul Hassan, 

Mr. Maqbool Ahmad, 


Secretary. 

Joint Secretary. 

Dy. Secretary, Administration. 
Dy. Secretary, Agriculture. 
Dy. Secretary, Food. 

Under Secretary, Agriculture. 
Under Secy., Administration. 
Under Secy., Food. 

Assistant Secretary, Health. 
Deputy Director, Planning. 


B. OFFICERS OF THE ATTACHED DEPARTMENTS 
PROCUREMENT AND ENFORCEMENT DIRECTORATE 


Mr. M. Y. Qureshi, 

Mr. S. A. Qureshi, 

Mr. A. R. Khan, 

Mr. Wajihuddin Salim, 

Mr. Ikramullah, 

Mr. Tamizul Haq, 


Director of Procurement and 
Enforcement. 

Deputy Director. 

Assistant Director of Procure¬ 
ment. 

Assistant Director of Enforce¬ 
ment. 

Shipping Officer. 

—Do— 
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DEFENCE PURCHASE DIRECTORATE 


Sh. Nasir Ahmad, 

Mr. Barkat Ahmad, 
Mian Mohammad Kabir, 


Director of Defence Purchase. 
Deputy Director. 

—Do— 


Mr. M. A. Hamid, Assistant Director. 

Mr. S. M. Akhtar, —Do— 

Mr. M. A. Kabir, —Do— 

OFFICE OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSIONER 


(Vacant) 

Syed Imam Ahmad, 


Agricultural Development 
Commissioner. 

Dy. Agricultural Development 
Commissioner. 

Captain Hukmat Khan, Officer on Special Duty. 

Mr. Nazrul Islam, —Do— (Poultry). 

OFFICE OF THE ANIMAL HUSBANDRY COMMISSIONER 


Dr. F. C. Minett, Commissioner. 

Dr. S. A. Yasin, Dy. —Do— 

OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL OF FORESTS 
Mr. J. Petty, O.B.E., I.F.S., Inspector General. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL, PAKISTAN 
SURVEY, MURREE. 

Major R. C. N. Jenny, R.E., Director General at Karachi. 
Major R. C. A. Edge, 

O.B.E., R.E., Deputy Director at Murree. 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL, 
MEDICAL SERVICES. 


Col. M. A. Jafarey, 
Major A. Haq, 
Major A. A. Khan, 
Mr. F. A. Sheikh, 


Director General. 

Assistant Director General I. 

—Do— II. 

Administrative Officer. 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH COMMISSIONER 


Lt.-Col. M. Jafar, O.B.E., 
Lt.-Col. M. K. Afridi, O.B.E., 
Major M. Y. Z. Hussain, 

Dr. B. F. Khambatta, 

Dr. Md. Abdul Majid 
Choudhry, 

Dr. Mohammad Ibrahim, 

Dr. M. U. Hayat, 

Dr. M. A. Dharamsey, 


Public Health Commissioner. 
Director, Malaria Institute. 
Assistant Director of the 
Institute. 

Port Health Officer, Karachi. 

Deputy Port Health Officer. 
Port Health Officer, 

Chittagong. 

Airport Health Officer, Karachi. 
Assistant Airport Health 
, Officer. 

—Do— 


Dr. M. Raza, 
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Dr. Mirza Ishaque Beg, 

Dr. H. M. Godil, 

Dr. J. D. Calders, 

Dr. Mohammad Ilyas, 


Assistant Airport Health 
Officer. 

—Do— Mauripur Airfield. 

—Do— Karachi Airport. 
Deputy Airport Health Officer. 


DIRECTOR OF STATISTICS 


Dr. M. M. Junaid, M.A., 

Ph.D. (Lond.), Director of Statistics. 

Mr. M. A. Nizami, Assistant Director of Statistics. 

OFFICE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ADVISER 


K. B., A. R. Malik, 

Dr. S. A. Yasin, 
Mr. J. D. Shuja, 

Mr. H. Khan, 

Mr. F. A. Shah, 

Mr. Fazlul Haq, 
Mr. H. S. K. Lodi, 
Mr. Behram Khan, 
Mr. Manzoor Ali, 


Cooperative and Marketing 
Adviser. 

Senior Marketing Adviser. 
Marketing Officer (Livestock 
Products). 

-Do- 

Supervising Officer. 

Assistant Marketing Officer. 
Assistant Marketing Officer. 
Assistant Marketing Officer. 
Assistant Marketing Officer 


BUREAU OF PLANT PROTECTION AND QUARANTINE 


Dr. Tashkir Ahmad, 
Mr. Mutmain Ali, 

Ch. Ghulamullah, 

Mr. Sadik Hussain, 

Mr. Mumtaz Ali, 

Mr. Haroon Khan, 

Mr. S. M. Taqi Ahmad, 
Hafiz Manzoor Abbas, 
Mr. Rashid Ahmad, 


Officer Incharge. 

Administrative Officer. 
Assistant Plant Protection 
Entomologist. 

Assistant Entomologist (Food 
Storage). 

Assistant Quarantines 
. Entomologist. 

Locust Entomologist. 

Assistant Locust Entomologist, 
Locust Technical Officer. 
Assistant Locust Entomologist. 


DIRECTOR, MALARIA RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 


Lt.-Col M. K. Afridi, Director. 

Major M. Z. Y. Hussain, Assistant Director. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
PAKISTAN 


Lt.-Col. M. H. Shah, 

Dr. A. J. Khan, 

Dr. A. Samad, 

Mr. Mohammad Rafiquddin, 
Major G. H. K. Niazi, I.M.S., 


Medical Officer. 

Assistant Medical Officer. 
Assistant Marketing Officer. 
—Do— 

D.A.D.G. Medical Stores. 
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MINISTRY OF REFUGEES AND REHABILITATION 

(at Lahore). 

Minister 

The Hon’ble Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan. 

P.S. to H.M. 

Ch. Mohammad Shafqat, P.C.S. 

P.A. to H.M. 

Mr. A. M. Khan. 

OFFICERS OF THE MINISTRY 

Mr. W. V. Grigson, C.S.I., Secretary. 

Mr. E. de V. Moss, C.I.E., Refugee Commissioner. 

Brig. H. L. C. Robertson, Deputy Refugee Commissioner. 
Major R. K. M. Saker, 

M.B.E., Deputy Secretary I. 

Mr. P. H. Myane, Deputy Secretary II. 

Mr. L. H. Spinks, Under Secretary. 

Mr. S. A. Kirmani, Assistant Secretary. 

Lt.-Col. S. Hamidullah, Representative at Karachi. 

STATE BANK OF PAKISTAN 

Mr. Zahid Hussain, Governor. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR PAKISTAN 
DELHI 

Mr. Mohammed Ismail, High Commissioner. 

Major-General Abdur Rahman, Deputy High Commissioner. 
Mr. Turab Ali, First Secretary. 

Mr. Shariful Hasan, Press Attache. 

Mr. Mohd. Hassan Khan, Personal Assistant to the 

High Commissioner. 

BALUCHISTAN ADMINISTRATION 

POLITICAL 

The Hon’ble Sir A. D. F. 

Dundas, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 

C.I.E., P.A.S., Agent to the Governor-General 

& Chief Commissioner. 

Major R. C. Murphy, P.A.S., Secretary to the Hon’ble 

Agent to the Governor- 
General. 

K. B. Malik Bashir Ahmad Under Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Khan, Agent to the Governor-General. 
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Mr. Abdul Rashid Khan, 

P.A.S., 

Mr. B. W. Bacon, P.A.S., 

K. B . Shah Zaman Khan, 
P.A.S., 

K. B. Sher Zaman Khan, 
Major D. G. Thornburgh, 

P.A.S., 

Major A. H. Arthington Davy, 
Sardar Mohammad Isa Khan, 
Sardar Abdul Hakim Khan, 
Major L. W. Wooldridge, 

P.A.S., 

Mr. P. E. Miall, P.C.S., 

Major N. A. Kuraishy, M.B., 
Ch.B., D.T.M., 

Dr. M. A. Durrani, M.B.B.S., 
D.P.H., 

Dr. Abdul Aziz, M.B.B.S., 
Mr. H. D. N. Scott, I.P., 

Mr. I. M. Khan, M.A. 

(London). 

Lt. Col. W. H. Fitz Maurice, 


Political Agent, Quetta-Pishin. 

Political Agent, Sibi. 

Political Agent, Loralai. 

Political Agent, Chagai. 

Political Agent, Zhob. 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi. 

Assistant Political Agent, Zhob. 

Settlement Officer, Quetta. 

Director of Food Supplies, 
Baluchistan, Quetta. 

District & Sessions Judge, 
Baluchistan, Quetta. 

Chief Medical Officer, 
Baluchistan, Quetta. 

Civil Surgeon, Zhob|Loralai. 

Civil Surgeon, Quetta |Sibi. 

Senior Superintendent of 
Police & Inspector-General of 
Police, Quetta. 

Sunerintendent of Education, 
Baluchistan, Quetta. 

Deputy Inspector-General, 
Frontier Corps, Quetta. 


Raja Zarbakht Khan, 

B.Sc. (Edin.), C.D.A. (Wye), Director of Agriculture. 

ADMINISTRATION 


K. S. Said Ali Khan, 

K. S. Haji Mohammad Siddiq, 

Mr. M. Zahur-ul-Hassan 
Khan, 

K. S. Imamuddin Khan, 

Mr. M. Jehangir Shah, 

Mr. M. Arbab Md. Ali, 

Mr. S. Abdul Rashid, 

K. S. Mir Yacub Shah, 


Assistant Political Agent, 
Nasirabad. 

Assistant to the Director of 
Food Supplies, Baluchistan. 

Assistant to the Revenue 
Commissioner, Quetta. 

P. I. A. to Agent to the Gover¬ 
nor-General, Quetta. 

City Magistrate, Quetta. 

Treasury Officer, Quetta. 

Assistant Commissioner, 

Quetta Sub-Division. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Chaman. 
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K. B. Syed Dost Mohammad 

Shah, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

KalatjBolan. 

Mr. M. Ghulara Haider Khan 

Noor, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Pishin. 

K. S. Abdulla Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Sibi|Sharigh. 

Mr. M. Mohabbat Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Pishin. 

K. S. Abdul Wahid Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Nasirabad. 

Mr. S. Mohammad Hassan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Barkhan. 

Mr. M. Faqir Mohammad Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Khan, Bori Mushakhel. 

Mr. Qazi Nur Mohammad, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Lower Zhob. 

Mr. S. Abdul Majid, Extra Assistant Commissioner 

on Special Duty, Quetta. 

Mr. M. Ahmad Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Nushki. 

Mr. Feroz Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Hindubagh. 

Mr. Inayatullah Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Mari Bugti. 

Mr. M. Mohammad Afzal I Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Duki. 

Mr. M. Mohammad Afzal 11 (on deputation to the 

Labour Department). 

OFFICERS OF THE DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

Raja Ahmad Khan, Deputy Development Officer, 

Quetta. 

Mr. M. Samson Manoah, Officer on Special Duty. 

OFFICERS OF THE ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 

K. S. Mohammad Ramzan 

Khan, Deputy Director of Animal 

Husbandry, Quetta. 

OFFICERS OF CLASS I & H OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 

Raja Zarbakht Khan, 

B.Sc., (Edin.), C.D.A., Director of Agriculture, 

Class I. 

Mr. Nazir Ahmad Janjua, 

M.Sc. (Hons.), Entomologist, Department of 
Agriculture, Class I. 
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Mr. Mohammad Ashgar Ginai, . t 

M.Sc. (Hons.), Horticulturist, Class I. 

Mycologist, Class II. 

Assistant Entomologist, 

Class H. 

Assistant Director of 

Agriculture, Class II, Quetta. 

Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, Class II, 

Usta Moham. 

Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, Class II, 

Loralai. 

Mr. Idris Ahmad Khan, B.Sc., Assistant Horticulturist, 

Class II, Quetta. 

Ch. Allah Bakhsh, B.Sc., Assistant Horticulturist, 

Class II, Loralai. 

Mr. Mohammad Saeed Lodhi, I 

B.Sc., Assistant Horticulturist, 

Class II, Pishin. 

Mr. Mohammad Sarvar, Assistant Botanist 

(Multiplication), Class II, 
Quetta. 

Mr. Mohammad Khan Baluch, Assistant Botanist (Research), 

Class II, Que'tta. 

Assistant Marketing Officer, 
Quetta. 

Biochemist Canning, Class II. 

Mechanical Cultivation Officer, 
Class II, Quetta. 

Assistant Mechanical Cultiva¬ 
tion Officer, Class II, Quetta. 
OFFICES OF THE REGIONAL COAL CONTROLLER 
Mr. Mohammad Tayab, 

A.I.S.M., Mining Engineer & Assistant 

Regional Coal Controller. 
SECRETARY, P.W.D.’S OFFICE 

Col. N. Boddington, O.B.E., Secretary, P.W.D. 

OFFICE OF THE FOOD DIRECTORATE 

CLASS L 

Major L. W. Wooldridge, 

O.B.E., Director of Food Supplies, 

Baluchistan. 


Qazi Iqbal Saeed, B.A., 

Mr. Nurul Hasan Khan, 
B.Sc., 

Mr. E. B. Winkler, M.B.E., 
Mr. Mohammad Azam, 


Mr. Saeed Ahmed Malik, 

M.Sc. (Hons.), 
Mr. Maqsood Nasir, M.Sc., 

Ch. Abdul Rahman, B.Sc., 
Ch. Ikramullah Khan, 


Col. Dost Mohammad Khan, 
B.Sc., 
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CLASS 11. 

R. S. Pt. Chiranjiv Lai, 

K. S. Haji Mohammad Siddiq 
Khan, 

R. S. Lala Sawan Mai, 

Mr. Sultan Mohammad Khan, 
Niazi, B.A.(Hons.), 


Mr. Arbab Ghulam Haider 
Khan, B.A.(Hons.), 


Wazirzada Niaz Khan, B.A., 
Haji Abdul Ghani Khan, 


Deputy Director of Food 
Supplies, Quetta. 

District Rationing Officer, 
Quetta. 

Chief Purchase Officer, 
Baluchistan. 

Assistant Director of Food 
Supplies (Vegetables), 
Quetta. 

Assistant Director of Food 
Supplies (Food Grains), 
Quetta. 

Assistant Director of Textiles, 
Baluchistan. 

Accounts Officer. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

IN 

PAKISTAN 

A. DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS 


AMERICA. 

Mr. Charles W. Lewis, Jr., 

Mr. H. Gordon Minnigerode, 
Mr. Jillian L. Nugent, Jr., 

Mr. Frederick D. Leatherman, 
Mr. Nicholas G. Thacker, 

Mr. J. A. Ross, 

BURMA. 

Mr U. Pe Kin, 

Mr. U. Zaw Win, 

Mr. Boh Tuh Hla, 

Mr. U. Ohn Khin, 

EGYPT. 

Monsieur Hussein El Khatib, 

INDIA. 

Shri Sri Prakasa, 

Mr. V. Vishwanathan, 

Mr. Bhadgamkar, 

Mr. B. K. Massaud, 


Charge d’Affairs, 

American Embassy. 

Consul and 2nd Secretary. 

2nd Secretary. 

Vice Consul. 

3rd Secretary and Vice Consul, 
Commercial Attache. 


High Commissioner. 

1st Secretary. 

2nd Secretary. 

3rd Secretary. 

Charge d’Affairs, Egyptian 
Embassy. 

High Commissioner. 

Deputy High Commissioner. 
Attache. 

Hony. Attache. 
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Major General A. C. Arnold, 

C.B.E., M.C., 

Mr. Sen Gupta, 

Mr. Vaswaney, 

IRAN. 

Monsieur M. Foroobar, 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

Sir Lawrence Barton Grafty- 
Smith, K.B.E., C.M.G., 

Mr. R. R. Burnett. C.I.E., 
O.B.E., 

Mr. I. D. Scott, C.I.E., 

Mr. J. R. Cotton, O.B.E., 

Mr. R. M. K. Slater, 

Mr. D. U. Jackson, 

Wing Commander P. A. 
McWhanvell, R.A.F., 

Mr. C. T. Dow-Smith, 

Miss B. de Carde, 

Mr. G. T. Ellis, 

Mr. P. R. Oliver, 

Mr. S. J. L. Oliver, 

Mr. R. A. McKenzie, 

Mr. A. N. Kemp, 

Mr. A. K. Potter, 

Mr. D. G. Nash, 

Mr. W. J. Trowsdale, 


Counsellor (Food). 

Addl. 2nd Secretary (Food). 
Addl. 3rd Secretary (Food). 

Charge d’Affairs, Iranian 
Embassy. 


High Commissioner. 

Deputy High Commissioner. 

Lst .Sec-'dary. 

Secretary and Head of Chancerj'. 
1st Secretary. 

Secretary to the High 
Commissioner. 

Air Adviser to the High 
Commissioner. 

Acting Senior Trade 
Commissioner. 

Assistant Trade Commissioner. 
Director of Information 
Services. 

2nd Secretary. 

2nd Secretary. 

Administrative Officer. 

Trade Commissioner. 

Financial Adviser. 

Archivist. 

Accountant. 


B. OTHER FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


AFGHANISTAN. 

Monsieur Mohamad Qasim 
Khan, Consul. 

BELGIU.M. 

Mr. J. Longhurst, Consul. 

CANADA. 

Mr. G. A. Browne, 


Trade Commissioner 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Captain G. B. Patts, 

Hon. Consul. 

DENMARK. 

Mr. E. J. McNalty, 

Vice Consul. 

FRANCE. 

Monsieur J. Fouchet, 

Consular Agent. 

GREECE. 

Col. H. J. Mahon, C.I, 

Consul. 

NETHERLAND. 

Mr. Joseph Rasom, 

Consul. 

NORWAY. 

Mr. Joseph Ransom, 

Hon. Vice Consul. 

PORTUGAL. 

Dr. J. T. Alfonso, 

Hon. Vice Consul. 

SPAIN. 

Mr. R. M. Wastan, 

Acting Vice Consul. 

SWEDEN. 

Mr. G. Gow, 

Vice Consul. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Mr. Joseph Rahsom, 

Hon. Vice Consul. 


C. ADDITIONS. 


SAUDI ARABIA. 

Syed Abdul Hamidel Khatib, 

REPRESENTATIVES OF PAKISTAN IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Status of 

COUNTRY Pakistan 

Representative 


Name of the Head of the 
Mission & other import¬ 
ant members of the 
Staff with designations. 


AFHGHANI- Personal Representa- Nawabzada Saidullah 

STAN tive of the Quaide Khan. 

Azam 
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AMERICA Ambassador 


AUSTRALIA Trade Commissioner 

BURMA Charge d’Affairs, 

Embassy of Pakistan 
EGYPT Do— 

INDIA High Commissioner 


IRAN Charge d’Affairs, 

Embassay of 
Pakistan 

UNITED 

KINGDOM High Commissioner 


Mr. M. A, H. Ispahan!. 
Major M. 0. A. Baig, 
Counsellor. 

Mr. M. M. Farookhi, 
Commercial Secretary. 
Dr. Imdad Hussain, 
Education Attache. 
Mr. L. Shaft, 

Counsellor, 

Headquarters, 

New York. 

Mr. Sajjad Haider, 

3rd Secretary. 

Mr. A. D. Azhar. 

Mr. Abu Hassan. 

Mr. J. A. Rahim. 

Mr. Sultan Mohammad 
Khan, 3rd Secretary. 
Major A. C. K. Maun- 
sell, 1st Secretary. 

K. B. Mohammad Hasan, 
P.A. to H.C. 

Mr. A. H. Minto, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Khawaja Abdul Hamid, 
Accounts Officer. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman 
Khan. 

Khan Bahadur, O.B.E. 
O.B.I., Dy. H. C.. 
Headquarters, 
Jullundur. 

Mr. Walayat Hussain, 
Secretary to Dy. H. C. 
Mr. A. J. Gillon, 

P.A. to Dy. H. C. 

Mr. Sayyid Mohammad 
Hasan. 

Mr. Iftakhar Ali, 

3rd Secretary. 

Mr. H. I. Rahimtoola, 
Mr. M. Ahmad, 

Secretary. 

Miss Mariam Afzal, 
Information Officer. 

Dr. Khalilur Rahman, 
Education Attache. 
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UNION OF 



BURMA 

AFGHANI¬ 

Ambassador 

Mr. Mohammad Ali 
(17-4-48). 

STAN 

Ambassador 

Mr. I. I. Chundrigar 
(24-4-48). 

EGYPT 

Ambassador 

Haji Abdus Sattar 

Haji Issak Sait 
(28-4-48). 

IRAN 

Ambassador 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan 

ARABIA 


(16-5-48). 

SAUDI 


Haji Abdus Sattar Haji 
Issak Sait (25-5-48). 


ACCREDITED PRESS CORRESPONDENTS 
OF THE 

GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN. 


A. PAKISTAN AND INDIA. 

1. Mr. N. M. Malkani, Associated Press of India. 

2. Mr. Sultan Ahmad, Orient Press of India. 

3. Mr. A. A. Nami, Orient Press of India. 

4. Mr. A. B. S. Jafri, Orient Press of India. 

5. Mr. Mohamad Iqbal 

Choudhry, Indonesian News Agency 

‘ANTARA’. 

6. Mr. B. T. Varma, Free Press of India. 

7. Mr. Zamir Siddiqui, Associated Press of America. 

Central News Agency of China. 
Pakistan Times, Lahore. 
“Malaya Nauban”, Singapore, 
(Malaya). 

United Press of India. 

8. Mr. S. A. Zafar, Eagle News Agency. 

9. Mr. N. B. Bhave, Eagle News Agency. 

10. Mr. Ahmad Bashir, “Kandeel” Daily, Karachi. 

11. Mr. Subbaroyan, Times of India, Bombay. 

“Daily Herald”, London. 

12. Mr. R. C. Mirchandani, “Sansar Samachar”, Karachi. 

13. Mr. Manohar Lai, “Daily Gazette”, Karachi. 

14 . Mr. Manzoorul Haque, “Dawn”, Delhi. 

“Ittihad”, Calcutta. 

“Morning News”, Calcutta. 
“Nawai Waqt”, Lahore. 
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15. Mr. Mirza Iqbal, “Dawn”, Karachi. 

16. Mr. H. U. Sadarangani, “Hindustan , Karachi. 

17. Mr. C. H. V. Pathy, “Hindustan Standard”, 

Calcutta. 

“Indian Express”, Madras. 
“Free Press Journal”, Bombay. 
“Indian Finance”, Calcutta. 

18. Mr. Kessu T. Jhanglani. “Hindustan Times”, New Delhi. 

“Leader”, Allahabad. 
“Searchlight”, Patna. ^ 

19 Mr Jagi'it Lalvani, “Karachi Daily”, Karachi. 

20 . Shaikh A. Rahim. “Al-Wahid”, Karachi. 

21. Mr. Mohammad Umar “Anjam”. Karachi. 

J^arooqui, 

22. Mr. Amar Golan*, “Azad”, Karachi. 

2;;. Mr. Ashiq Ahmad, “Statesman”, New Delhi. 

24. Mr. M. A. Zuberi, “Rozgar”, Ahmadabad. 

25. Mr. H. C. Miller, “Hindu”, Madras. 

Kemsley Newspapers. 

2G. Mr. J. Bukhari, “Swadhinata”, Calcutta. 

“People’s Age”, Bombay. 

27. Mr. Ghulam Hussain 

Thavar, “Vatan”, Karachi. 

28. Mr. Khalilur Rahman. “Jung”, Karachi. 

29. Mr. R. K. Ganatra, “Bombay Chronicle”, Bombay. 

“Bombay Sentinel”, Bombay. 
“Bombay Samachar”, Bombay. 

30. Mr. S. M. S. Siddiki, “Vatan”, Bombay. 

31. Mr. E. B. Brook, “Statesman”. Calcutta. 

“Statesman”, New Delhi. 

“News Chronicle”, London. 
“Observer”, London. 
“Birmingham Post”. 

“New York Times”. 

32. Haji Naziruddin, “Hayat”, Karachi. 

33. Mr. Mustafa Haider. “Civil & Military Gazette”, 

Lahore. 

34. Mr. Osman Siddiqui, Star News Agency. 

35. Mr. Asif-ul-Haque, Star News Agency. 

36. Mir Habibur Rahman, “Mussalman”, Karachi. 

39. Mr. Ahmad Din Anjum, “Jehad”, Karachi. 

40. Mr. Saad R. Khairi, “Sind Observer”, Karachi. 

41. Mr. M. G. D. Nayeem, “Al-Kalam”, Bangalore. 

B. FOREIGN. 

Arab News Agency, Ltd. 


1. Mr. M. I. Butt, 
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2. Mr. M. A. Quadiri, 

3. F|Lt. Mohsin Ali, 

4. Mr. Noel Buckley, 

5. Mr. Douglas Brown, 

6. Mr. S. H. Lennox, 

7. Mr. M. Ashir, 

8. Mr. Muazzam Ali, 


9. Mr. Abdul el Monem 
Edwi, 


10. Mr. Maurice Cheese- 

wright, 

11. Mr. Ernest C. Marty, 


12. Mr. F. E. Brown, 

13. Mr. M. Khaliq Naziri, 

11. Mr. Jossleyn Hennessy, 

15. Mr. Iain Lang, 

10. Mr. M. Olivier, 

17. Mr. E. C. Sosnow, 


Globe News Agency (Hulton) 
Ltd. 

Reuters Ltd. 

Reuters Ltd. 

“Daily Telegraph”, London. 
Gaurnont British News. 

“Daily Express”, London. 

“Al-Hilal”, Cairo. 

“Mombasa Times”, Mombasa, 
Kenya, East Africa. 

“The Arab World Review”. 

“ Al-Akhbar-ul-Yaum”. 
“Al-Zaman”. 

“Daily Express”, London. 
“Sunday Express”, London. 
Amuni Press, Bombay. 

United Press, London. 

United Press of America, 
Montreal, Canada. 

“Thi' Times”, London. 

Kemsley Group of Newspapers. 

“Akhawanul Muslemoon”, 

Cairo. 

Special Representative of 
Kemsley Newspapers. 

Dy. Foreign JManager, 

Kemsley New.spapers. 

Agence France Presse. 

“Sunday Chronicle”, London. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN. 


Fo!;.stituent Assembly 
Cabinet Secretariat 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and Commonwealth 
Relations 

I'dinistry of Defence 

Ministry of Defence 
Rawalpindi Offices 

Ministry of Finance 

Ministry of Commerce, 
Industries and Works 


PAKASSEMBLY KARACHI. 
CABSEC KARACHI. 


FOREIGN KARACHI. 

PAKMINDEF KARACHI. 


PAKMINDEF RAWALPINDI. 
FINPAK KARACHI. 


COMINDWORKS KARACHI. 
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Ministry of Interior, 
Information and Education. 
Home Division 
Information and Broad¬ 
casting Division 
Education Division 

Ministry of Communications. 

Communications Division 
Transport Division 
Ministry of Food, Agriculture 
and Health 

Ministry of Law and Labour 
Ministry of Refugees and 
Rehabilitation at Lahore 


INTERHOME 

KARACHI. 

INTERFORM 

KARACHI. 

EDINTER 

KARACHI. 

COMMUNIPAK 

KARACHI. 

PAKTRANSPORT 

KARACHI. 

MINFAH 

KARACHI. 

LAWLAB 

KARACHI. 

REFPA 

LAHORE 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES OF BALUCHISTAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Hon'ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner in 

Baluchistan, 

BALUCHISTAN, 

QUETTA. 

Secretary to the Hon’ble the 
Agent to the Governor- 
General and Chief 
Commissioner in 
Baluchistan, 

SECBALUCH, 

QUETTA. 

Secretary, Public Works 
Department, 

WORKS, 

QUETTA. 

Revenue and Judicial 
in Baluchistan, 

COMMISSIONER, 

QUETTA. 

Development Officer in 
Baluchistan, 

DEVELOPMENT, 

QUETTA. 

Director of Food Supplies, 

CIVSUP, 

QUETTA. 

Regional Coal Controller in 
Baluchistan, 

COLCONTROL, 

QUETTA. 

Chief Inspector of Customs in 
Baluchistan, 

CUSTOMS, 

QUETTA. 



MINISTRIES AT WORK. 


In the following pages we 
review the activities of the 
various Ministries of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Pakistan for the 
period beginning from the 15th 
August, 1947 to the first Bud¬ 
get Session of the Dominion 
Parliament. We present such 
facts as were supplied to our 
representative by the depart¬ 
ments concerned. We take 
this opportunity of thanking 
the Pakistan Government in 
general and the Ministries in 
particular for the co-operation 
extended to us. We have tak¬ 
en the liberty of quoting pro¬ 
fusely from the 1st Budget of 
the Dominion. 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


The division of the Army, 
the Air Force and the Navy 
dislocated the old formation 
and almost all major units had 
to be reconstituted. The ef¬ 
fects of the dislocation due to 
Partition and civil disturbances 
are now fast disappearing from 
the Armed Forces and general 
progress has been made in re¬ 
organising them. 

Protection of Refugees;— 

The Pakistan Army rendered 
valuable service in the protec¬ 
tion of millions of refugees in 
the East Punjab and escorting 
them with safety to Pakistan. 
They acquitted themselves very 
well in helping the civil admin¬ 


istration, at a time, when the 
police force in the West Pun¬ 
jab was also under reconstruc¬ 
tion and reconstitution and 
the position of maintaining law 
and order had become difficult. 

Withdrawal from 

Waziristan:— 

The Pakistan Government 
decided to pull out the Gar¬ 
rison in Waziristan as it was 
felt that there should be a 
change in policy towards tribes¬ 
men. The evacuation was 
organised with the help of the 
political authorities. 

Training Centres:— 

The Royal Pakistan Air 
Force got two Fighter Squad- 
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rons and a few transport air¬ 
craft. The Force is being' re- 
organised and developed. Royal 
Pakistan Navy has to be ex¬ 
panded to guard the long coast 
line and to keep communica¬ 
tions with East Pakistan. 

Pakistan lacks in training 
centres for the armed forces. 
A few schools have now been 
opened and plans are well in 
hand, for the establishment of 
others. One of these schools 
is the Pakistan Military Aca¬ 
demy for the training of officer 
cadets at Kakul, which was for¬ 
mally declared open on the 5th 
Mav„ 1948. Besides being 
trained in the country a few 
selected officers are sent abroad 
for specialist courses. 

Ordnance Factories:— 

It has been decided to estab 
lish ordnance factories in Pa 
kistan to manufacture the fol 
lowing:— 

(1) Metal & Steel. 

(2) Small Arms. 

(3) Explosives. 

(4) Ammunition ( S m a 1 
Arms & Guns) and 

(5) Clothing. 

The establishment of the 
clothing factory is to be com¬ 
pleted shortba A Department¬ 
al Committee has been set up 
by the Ministry to plan other 
factories. Mr. W. Newton 
Booth runtil recently Chief Me¬ 
chanical Engineer of the Roval 
Woolwich Academy) and Mr. 

B. Farley (Director of Machine 
Tools, Ministry of Supply, 
H.M.G.ks) have recently arriv¬ 
ed from U.K. to advise the Com¬ 
mittee. 


Nationalisation:— 

Since Partition great strides 
have been made in the nation¬ 
alization of Armed Forces. 
The only British officers now 
serving with the Armed Forces 
are those whose technical and 
specialist qualifications warrant 
their retentions to maintain the 
efficiency of the forces and the 
nationals are being expeditious- 
Iv trained to replace the for¬ 
eign lot. A Committee composed 
of Pakistan officers sat and 
made reports recommending 
the replacement of British offi¬ 
cers by Pakistan officers. These 
reports are receiving active 
consideration and steps are tak¬ 
en to completely nationalise 
the Armed Forces at the earli¬ 
est possible date consistent 
with efficiency. 

P.N.Ct. 

A voluntary force known as 
the Pakistan National Guard is 
being raised as a second line to 
the regular forces. In a short 
space of three months a very 
large number of volunteers has 
been enrolled and they are be¬ 
ing trained. A women's wing to 
the Pakistan National Guard 
was set up on March 1, under 
Lt.-Col. Gulzar Ahmed, Com¬ 
manding Officer, Captain Bashir 
Ahmed, officiating adjutant 
and two other junior members 
of the Pakistan Army. The 
first batch of volunteers was 
addressed by Begum Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Chief of the Women’s 
Wing at the Union Jack Club, 
Napier Barrack, Karachi. 

Strength:— 

“The policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan is to have a 
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well balanced Armed Forces 
with a view to keeping its 
National Boundaries intact. 
Pakistan has no aggressive de¬ 
signs against anybody but 
must ensure that nobody can 
attack us”—says the Govern¬ 
ment report. They have fixed 
the peace time strengtti and 
they are working up to this 
strength. 

Budget 48-49: 

Speaking about the expendi¬ 
ture on Defence Services, during 
his budget speech, the Finance 
Minister, Mr. Ghulam Moham¬ 
mad observed 

“The division of the Armed 
Forces and of the defence stores 
and installations has proved to 
be one of the most difficult 
problems arising out of parti¬ 
tion. The task of recommend¬ 
ing an equitable division was 
entrusted to an Armed Forces 
Reconstitution Committee which 
worked under the Partition 
Council and, later, under 
the Joint Defence Council. 
From the 15th of August, 1947, 
operational control over the 
forces in their respective terri¬ 
tories was assumed by the two 
Dominions but administration 
remained the responsibilities of 
the Supreme Commander work¬ 
ing under the Joint Defence 
Council. The Supreme Com¬ 
mander’s Organization was 
responsible not only for carry¬ 
ing out the inter-dominion 
moves of personnel but also of 
stores. Unfortunately, in spite 
of our efforts, it was not found 
possible to continue that organ¬ 
isation beyond the 30th of Nov¬ 
ember, 1947. The Organisation 
singularly failed in securing 


to Pakistan her share of military 
stores. With its disbandment 
the Armed Forces Reconstitu¬ 
tion Committee also had to close 
down and an Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Joint Defence 
Council was substituted in its 
place. The Joint Defence 
Council and its Executive Com- 
mitte now constitute the only 
authoritative medium between 
the two Dominions for discus¬ 
sions regarding implementation 
of the various decisions regard¬ 
ing division of stores, for work¬ 
ing out each Dominion’s share 
of Defence Stores are also still 
functioning under the Executive 
Committee of the Joint Defence 
Council. The executive action 
to carry out movements of per¬ 
sonnel and stores, however, has 
now devolved on the Dominion 
concerned. 

“As a result of the activities 
of the Joint Defence Council 
and its subordinate organisa¬ 
tions, the movement of person¬ 
nel has been practically com¬ 
pleted except for some civilians 
who have yet to be repatriated 
to Pakistan, but as stated by 
me earlier, the movement of 
stores to us has been rather 
disapponting. Until the middle 
of February this year, out of a 
total approximate quantity of 
1,60,000 tons of ordnance stores 
and 13,746 tons of other stores 
due to be transferred to us 
from the Indian Dominion, we 
had received only 2,470 tons and 
124 vehicles against ordnance 
stores and 8,087 tons of other 
stores. It will be seen that only 
a fraction of the Ordnance 
Stores due to us has so far 
been received from India, and 
that the bulk of what we have 
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received has consisted of other 
stores. I wish to emphasize 
that the expeditious transfer of 
stores to Pakistan constitutes 
an integral part of the finan¬ 
cial agreement with India and 
delay in implementation of this 
part of the agreement consti¬ 
tutes a serious violation there¬ 
of. Let us hope that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India will honour 
its commitments to send us our 
shares of Defence Stores parti¬ 
cularly ordnance stores, expedi¬ 
tiously and the flow of move¬ 
ments to Pakistan will steadi¬ 
ly increase. Time must be re¬ 
garded as being the essence of 
the financial agreement. 

'‘While the Supreme Com¬ 
mander's Head-quarters were in 
existence, and until reconstitu¬ 
tion of the major units was 
completed, it was necessary to 
incur expenditure on a joint 
basis with India. Joint expendi¬ 
ture continued mainly upto the 
30th November, 1947. The allo¬ 
cation of this expenditure form¬ 
ed part of the financial settle¬ 
ment reached between the two 
Dominions recently. Generally 
speaking, the effective expendi¬ 
ture is to be shared in the pro¬ 
portion of the ultimate 
strengths of the Armed Forces 
of the two Dominions, except 
for the expenditure on Ord¬ 
nance Factories which becomes 
a liability of the India Govern¬ 
ment from the 15th of August, 
1947, and the expenditure on 
works which is to be born by 
the Dominion in which the 
works are located. 

"While on the subject I may 
mention financial settlement af¬ 
fecting Defence expenditure, 
which was recently concluded 
by Pakistan. It is to be remem¬ 


bered that the transfer of 
power by H.M.G. to the two 
Dominions was accompanied by 
a declaration that British troops 
except those who have volun¬ 
teered to serve with the Domi¬ 
nion Armies would not be 
available for operational use by 
the Dominions after the 15th 
of August, 1947. The question 
of the incidence of the cost of 
British troops awaiting repat¬ 
riation in Pakistan and India 
was consequently raised with 
H.M.G. and it has been agreed 
that their cost will be born by 
H.M.G. after the 30th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1947. 

"The strength of the forces 
that was allocated to us as a 
result of partition was either 
too unbalanced or inadequate 
for the extremely responsible 
role which our Armed Forces 
are required to play. Pakistan's 
Northern and Western Fron¬ 
tiers have through all the years 
of history, been the scene of ac¬ 
tions which had epoch-making 
consequences. Today also these 
frontiers are fraught with vast 
potentialities, and on Pakistan 
and her Armed Forces rests not 
only the duty of keeping peace 
in our own land but of contri¬ 
buting to the maintenance of 
world peace: We are proud of 
having such an important res¬ 
ponsibility to bear but at the 
same time hope that the im¬ 
portance of our task will be 
apreciated. Pakistan loves peace, 
we have no aggressive inten¬ 
tions and should not ordinarily 
need very large forces. But we 
absolutely must reorganize our 
Army, Navy and Air Forces so 
as to make them, despite the 
comparative smallness of their 
size, an effective instrument for 
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the defence of our people. As 
the Quaide Azam put it the 
other day, our Armed Forces 
must be such as to remove all 
possible temptations from the 
path of potential aggressors. 

“Although we can justly be 
proud of fighting qualities of 
our Armed Forces, we have a 
shortage of personnel, especial¬ 
ly officers, in the technical 
arms. An intensive programme 
of training, including training 
overseas, is thus necessary over 
a long period. At the time of 
partition we had to start prac¬ 
tically without any training ins¬ 
titutions, except the Staff Col¬ 
lege at Quetta and the King 
George’s Royal Pakistan Mili¬ 
tary College Jhelum. A large 
number of new training insti¬ 
tutions like the Pakistan Mili¬ 
tary Academy, the Technical 
and Administrative School, the 
Pakistan Electrical and Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering Centre and 
School had, therefore, to be 
planned and have started or 
will start functioning very 
soon. 

“The shortage of technical 
personnel and of Pakistan Offi¬ 
cers with the requisite experi¬ 
ence to hold the senior appoint¬ 
ments in Pakistan’s Armed For¬ 
ces are not the only handicaps 
with which we had to start. To 
mention only the most appar- 
rent one; the physical location 
or Ordnance Factories as w'eil 
as of principal Ordnance and 
Ammunition Depots within the 
territories of the Indian Do¬ 
minion has deprived us of 
ready indigenous sources of 
supply of Military Stores and 
equipment. This deficiency has 
unfortunately been accentuated 
by the fact that our share of 


military stores has not yet 
started to come in a regular 
flow from India inspite of re¬ 
peated promises by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and their obliga¬ 
tion to send the stores. We are 
planning to purchase and set 
up the plant and machinery for 
a few of the essential factories 
during the course of 1948-49 and 
an amount of Rs. 4,50 lakhs has 
been budgeted for on this ac¬ 
count. 

“Having mentioned the han¬ 
dicaps from which our Armed 
Forces suffer, I must pay tri¬ 
bute to the extremely high le¬ 
vel of efficiency and morale 
which they have maintained. 
They were faced with a major 
task in connection with the pro¬ 
tection of refugees. The effi¬ 
ciency with which they carried 
out this task is known to every 
one and our people, 1 am glad 
to say, have come to regard 
our Forces as a bulwark of 
strength in peace and war. This 
is a great change from the days 
when the Army was “suspected” 
and often the dread of peace- 
loving citizens, 

“Another important operation 
completed by our Army in the 
cause of peace and understand¬ 
ing is the withdrawal of our 
troops from Waziristan. This 
operation, apart from the mili¬ 
tary efficiency with which it has 
been carried out, involves a 
momentous decision indeed. We 
all know the socalled “forward” 
policy followed before parti¬ 
tion. The Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment, realising that the tribes¬ 
men are our own flesh and blood, 
have made this gesture in the 
interests of peace and we are 
certain that it will further ce¬ 
ment our existing bonds of 
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friendship with the brave Pa- 
thans. 

“Coming to the Defence Bud¬ 
get figures, a total net revenue 
expenditure of Rs. 33,21 lakhs, 
excluding pensionary charges 
has been proposed for 1948-49. 
In addition to the revenue char¬ 
ges effective expenditure of a 
capital nature is estimated at 
nearly 6 crores—4 1|2 crores 
for factories and the balance for 
Aircraft and Aero-Engines with 
initial spares for works. The 
expenditure on non-effective 
charges is anticipated at nearly 
Rs. 4 crores of which Rs. 2 
crores is chargeable to capital. 
The current year’s estimate is 
Rs. 31,23 lakhs excluding pen¬ 
sionary charges. This is based 
on the 1947-48 budget estimate 
of the undivided Armed Forces, 
since the necessary data regard¬ 
ing joint expenditure during the 
current year are not yet forth¬ 
coming. 

“I confess that the expendi¬ 
ture on Defence is higher than 
would normally be justified tor 
a young State like ours. The 
dangers surrounding us make it 
essential for us to maintain an 
effective defence, and we are, 
therefore, reluctantly contrained 
to spend on the Armed Forces 
money some of which, under 
better conditions should have 
been available for the social, in¬ 
dustrial and economic develop¬ 
ment of the country”. 

MINISTRY OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS & COMMON¬ 
WEALTH RELATIONS 

This Ministry is also in 
charge of the Pakistan States. 
During the past it was faced 
with problems on diplomatic 
relations to which have now 


been added the multifarious 
activities of the United Na¬ 
tions and its associate bodies. 

Soon after August 16, steps 
were taken to secure member¬ 
ship of the United Nations, and 
embassies were set up at Wash¬ 
ington, Cairo, Teheran, Ran¬ 
goon and Kabul, and High 
Commissioners in London and 
New Delhi. It has been de¬ 
cided in principle to send Rep¬ 
resentatives to and receive 
them from a number of other 
countries, including Turkey, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
China, Australia, Canada and 
the Middle East countries. 

Some of the Representatives 
have already arrived and others 
are expected. In other coun¬ 
tries Pakistan is represented 
for the time being by the Bri¬ 
tish Diplomatic Missions and 
Consulates. 

Delegations Abroad:— 

Before the end of the month 
of August, 1947, a delegation 
was sent to Canberra to attend 
the Commonwealth Preliminary 
Conference which was consid¬ 
ering the Japanese Peace set¬ 
tlement. About the same time 
Pakistan was represented at 
Geneva in Food and Agricul¬ 
ture organisation and Interna¬ 
tional Trade Organisation. In 
September on their admission 
to U.N.O. they had to send a 
delegation to its General As¬ 
sembly. 

World Conferences t'¬ 
other conferences to which 
the Government of Pakistan 
was invited were the Interna¬ 
tional Conference on Tourism 
in Paris, Trade & Employment 
Conference at Havana, the se¬ 
cond session of the Economic 
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MINISTRY OF INTERIOR, 

EDUCATION, INFORMA¬ 
TION AND BROADCASTING. 
HOME DIVISION 

The Pakistan Government 
had to wage a war against the 
evil of bribery and corruption 
to eradicate it, root and branch, 
both from its personnel and 
from those having dealings with 
the various departments. To 
this effect the Government of 
Pakistan promulgated an ordi¬ 
nance and a machinery was 
set up for the purpose. 
Commission for Asia and the 
Far East at Bagnio in the 
Phillipines, the Regional I.L.O. 
Conference at New Delhi and 
the special Committee on the 
Balkans at Salonika. 

Besides the United Nations, 
Pakistan has joined various in¬ 
ternational organisations; those 
dealing with Food, Agriculture, 
Civil Aviation, Meteorology, 
Tele-communications, the Uni¬ 
versal Postal Union, and the 
Inter - Allied Repatriations 
Agency are those already en¬ 
tered; others are being consid- 
tered. 

Missions Abroad:— 

The task of establishing Mis¬ 
sions overseas involves renting 
premises, buying typewriters, 
selecting staff and securing 
passages, and this is done 
in consultation with the Mi¬ 
nistry of Finance. Overseas 
publicity is handled by the In¬ 
formation Division of the Min¬ 
istry of the Interior but the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs is 
consulted on the co-ordination 
of the staff selected by that 
Ministry with the diplomatic 
staff and various Missions. 
This Ministry has no direct res¬ 


ponsibility for overseas publi¬ 
city though it passes on to the 
Missions, material produced by 
the Information Division as 
well as Pakistan newspapers. 

The Pakistan High Commis¬ 
sioner at Delhi had to and still 
handles a multitude of prob¬ 
lems outside his diplomatic 
sphere; problems arising out of 
the transfer of Government 
servants and of the refugees 
and many other problems aris¬ 
ing out of partition. Similarly, 
Washington Embassy has to 
look after the State’s relation¬ 
ship with the United Nations, 
as a whole time Representative 
has not yet been sent to that 
body. 

Baluchistan & Tribal Areas:— 

This Ministry is responsible 
for the administration of Balu¬ 
chistan and the Tribal Areas 
of the North-West Frontier 
Province. This Ministry was 
also responsible for organising 
the evacuation of the military 
posts in Waziristan. 

In addition to the problems 
of the Frontier, this Ministry 
has handled the problem of re¬ 
lations with States and has 
negotiated the accession of the 
States in Pakistan. The Minis¬ 
try further had to collect and 
redistribute those members of 
the staff of all the Residencies 
and Political Agencies, includ¬ 
ing large number of police ser¬ 
vants, both Crown Representa¬ 
tives and Civil, who opted for 
Pakistan. 

Goodwill Visitors:— 

In addition to sending one or 
two non-official citizens of Pa¬ 
kistan abroad on goodwill mis¬ 
sions, the said State welcomed 
and made arrangements for a 
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number of distinguished states¬ 
men and journalists of the other 
countries in Karachi. Recep¬ 
tions are organised with 
the co-operation and help of 
the Information Division and 
the Pakistan press. 

Haj Pilgrimage:— 

This Ministry has to handle 
the Haj traffic. As arranged at 
the time of partition, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India were respon¬ 
sible for the current Haj. This 
season’s sailings are being or¬ 
ganised by the Ministry. 

Qaumi Razakars:— 

The Ministry set up under 
its guidance a voluntary orga¬ 
nisation something like Home 
Guards for (a) internal secu¬ 
rity, and (b) national recon¬ 
struction. 

The Ministry of Interior evol¬ 
ved a general scheme and circu¬ 
lated it to the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment for filling in details as 
required by local conditions. It 
is proposed to have two bran¬ 
ches of this organisation, one 
for important cities and the 
other for border villages. The 
latter is to be extended to cover 
the whole countryside in due 
course. The organisation in 
each district will be in the 
charge of a District Committee 
composed of officials and non¬ 
officials. Members of these or¬ 
ganisations are to be trained to 
assist the police in the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order, wher¬ 
ever necessary and also in the 
Work of Social uplift. 

Public Service and Training:— 
The Ministry has a proposal 
on anvil to constitute a new ser¬ 
vice of superior police officers, 
to be called the Pakistan Police 


Service. The training of these 
officers will be designed to in¬ 
clude in them modern idea 
about police administration, in¬ 
vestigation, penalogy, etc. The 
matter at present is under con¬ 
sideration of the Provincial and 
Central Governments. 

Exodus of Minorities:— 

The exodus of minorities from 
Pakistan especially Western 
gave a blow to the economic 
structure of both the Central 
and various Provincial Govern¬ 
ments of Pakistan. As regards 
Eastern Pakistan there was 
no sizeable exodus of mino¬ 
rities. As regards Western 
Pakistan, the West Pun¬ 
jab Government and the 
Government of Pakistan or¬ 
ganised the exodus. In the case 
of Sind there has been a mass 
migration. The Government of 
Sind took legal steps to slow 
down the migration. 

Salary Cut;— 

The Ministers made a volun¬ 
tary cut in their salaries from 
Rs. 4,500j- to Rs. 3,000|- per 
mensem, with effect from 1st of 
January, 1948. As a result of 
this cut, the expenditure to be 
incurred on salaries by the 
Government of Pakistan has 
been considerably reduced. 

EDUCATION DIVISION 

Since it started functioning 
at Karachi in August, 1947, the 
Education Division of the Mi¬ 
nistry of Interior has been 
faced with the following prob¬ 
lems :— 

(1) Reorganisation of the 
Division and the Archaeological 
Survey Department. 

(2) Eastablishment of a Di¬ 
rectorate of Archives and Li¬ 
brary. 
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(3) Establishment of Schools 
at Karachi for the children of 
Pakistan Government employees 
and provision of facilities for 
displaced students and teachers. 

(4) Appointment of Educa¬ 
tion Division officers in the 
U.S.A. and the U.K. to look after 
Pakistan scholars in those 
countries. 

(5) Completion of the re¬ 
cords of the Division. 

(6) Partition and the pro¬ 
curement of Pakistan’s share of 
the assets including libraries, 
archives and museums of the 
undivided Government of India. 

(7) Division of the assets of 
the India Office. 

(8) Formulation of an Edu¬ 
cational policy for Pakistan. 

During the first six months 
of its existence the Education 
Division had to tackle these 
problems in the face of mount¬ 
ing difficulties. Due to riots, 
the work of duplication of re¬ 
cords at Delhi was hampered. 
Correspondence between Kara¬ 
chi and New Delhi was disorga¬ 
nised and it was some time be¬ 
fore it was resumed. 

(1) The reorganization of 
the Division and its attached 
Department of Archaeology was 
the first problem. A preliminary 
set up of these departments 
was drawn up and submitted 
to the Reorganisation Commit¬ 
tee. The set up of the Educa¬ 
tion Division provides for an 
adequate complement of Advi¬ 
sory Staff headed by an Educa¬ 
tional Adviser. 

(2) The proposed establish¬ 
ment of a Directorate of Ar¬ 
chives and Library is also un¬ 
der consideration of the Reor¬ 
ganisation Committee. This 


office when established will 
form the nucleus of a Central 
Record Office and Library 
which will serve the entire 
Government of Pakistan. 

(3) A detailed scheme was 
prepared immediately after par¬ 
tition and financial sanction was 
obtained for the opening of 2 
high, 2 middle, and 12 primary 
schools in the Central Govern¬ 
ment employees colonies in Ka¬ 
rachi. The responsibility for 
primary schools was subsequ¬ 
ently assumed by the Karachi 
Corporation. The middle and 
high schools started function¬ 
ing with effect from the 1st 
November, 1947. The need for 
other schools was soon felt on 
account of the influx of refu¬ 
gees into Karachi. The total 
number of children receiving 
education in these schools is 
nearly 4,500. The Provincial 
Educational authorities were 
also requested to absorb as 
many refugee teachers as possi¬ 
ble and the Education Division 
is acting as a Clearing House 
between the applicants and the 
prospective employers. A cen¬ 
sus of displaced college students 
in Karachi was taken and ar¬ 
rangements were made with 
the cooperation of the Sind Uni¬ 
versity for their admission in 
the local institutions. Sugges¬ 
tions for giving relief to them 
were sent to the various univer¬ 
sities and some of them have 
been accepted and implemented 
by them. 

(4) Immediately after the 
partition the care and mainte¬ 
nance of Pakistan scholars 
abroad became the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment. One of the first steps 
taken by this Division was to 
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appoint two Educational Liai¬ 
son Officers, to look after those 
scholars and secure admissions 
for fresh arrivals in U. K. and 

U.S.A. 

(5) The work of the duplica¬ 
tion of records stopped at New 
Delhi early in September, 1947 
on account of the disturbances. 
The Government of India ex¬ 
tended their cooperation to du¬ 
plicate the records and to send 
them to the Government of Pa¬ 
kistan. 

(6) The physical division of 
assets of the combined Educa¬ 
tion Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey Department, 
libraries, archives and museums 
was effected at the time of par¬ 
tition and Pakistan was hand¬ 
ed over its share of equipment. 
In transit from Delhi to Kara¬ 
chi the material was damaged 
on account of disturbances. The 
question of the division of libra¬ 
ries, archives and museums has 
been settled by the Partition 
Committee. Pakistan officers 
were deputed to New Delhi to 
sort Pakistan’s share of these 
assets and to bring it to Kara¬ 
chi. 

(7) The assets of the India 
Office include cultural and histo¬ 
rical relics, manuscripts, paint¬ 
ings, etc. A fact finding com¬ 
mittee is set up by the Govern¬ 
ment of U. K. and the 
Governments of India and 
Pakistan are associated with it. 

A delegation of the Government 
of Pakistan is already there in 
the U. K. in this connection. 

Educational Conference:_ 

(8) With a view to evolving 


an educational policy, the Pakis¬ 
tan Educational Conference was 
convened in Karachi from the 
27th November to the 1st De¬ 
cember, 1947. The Conference 
reviewed the entire field of edu¬ 
cation and passed a number of 
resolutions. The recommenda¬ 
tions made at the Conference, 
which relate mainly to the (a) 
Setting up of Central Advisory 
Board, (b) an Inter-University 
Board, (c) Pakistan Council of 
Technical Education and (d) 
Council of Industrial and Scien¬ 
tific Research are under consi¬ 
deration of the Pakistan Gov¬ 
ernment, who are in touch with 
Provincial Governments in the 
matter. 

An Archaeological Survey 
Department has been set up 
and the appointments have been 
made. It is the duty of this 
department to preserve the. re¬ 
lics of the Indus Valley civili¬ 
zation pd to launch an inten¬ 
sive drive for further explora¬ 
tion in this direction. 

Other Activities:— 

(1) The general Scheme has 
also been drawn up for the es¬ 
tablishment of a Central Muse¬ 
um and Central Library in Ka¬ 
rachi. 

(2) A Committee is working 
on the setting up of a Pakistan 
Academy—the membership of 
which, it is hoped, will be look¬ 
ed forward by scholars and sci¬ 
entists as a great and rare dis¬ 
tinction. 

(3) On the recommendation 
of the Pakistan Education Con¬ 
ference, it has been decided to 
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sanction the renewal of scholar¬ 
ships to scheduled caste stu¬ 
dents. 

(4) The desirability of mak¬ 
ing cultural contacts with fore¬ 
ign countries through educa¬ 
tional and cultural exchanges 
is receiving due attention. It is 
being planned to exchange lite¬ 
rature with foreign cultural, 
educational and social institu¬ 
tions on reciprocal basis. 

(5) The Resolutions passed 
at the Pakistan Educational 
Conference on various other 
subjects have been closely exa¬ 
mined by the Government. 

Lastly, education in Baluchi¬ 
stan has been and still is a cen¬ 
tral responsibility. In educa¬ 
tion, Baluchistan is particular¬ 
ly backward area. A scheme of 
adult education has been sanc¬ 
tioned for Baluchistan and will 
be implemented shortly. Owing 
to financial stringency large 
scale new schemes including 
opening of new schools have 
had to be postponed; but some 
schools have been raised to 
higher standards to meet the 
need, for higher education in 
particular localities. 

INFORMATION & BROAD¬ 
CASTING DIVISION 

Pakistan got three medium- 
wave transmitters one each at 
Peshawar, Lahore and Dacca. 
With these medium-wave trans¬ 
mitters, it was not possible to 
provide external services and 
organise All-Pakistan News 
Service. Most of the trained 
staff particularly on the engi¬ 
neering side, opted for India 


and there was hardly 20% of 
the staff normally required to 
run the three medium-wave 
stations, which fell to the share 
of Pakistan. 

The position with regard to 
other agencies for internal and 
external publicity is no better. 
In the absence of any diploma¬ 
tic or other representatives of 
Pakistan at the time of parti¬ 
tion there were no External 
Publicity Officers representing 
Pakistan, in foreign countries. 
The machinery for internal pub¬ 
licity was also non-existent and 
had to be built up from scratch. 

Radio Pakistan:— 

Immediately after the 15th 
August, 1947, the question of 
the development of Radio Pakis¬ 
tan was taken up and the Direc¬ 
tor of Engineering, Radio Pa¬ 
kistan was sent to the U. K. and 
the U.S.A. to assist the Domi¬ 
nion in making expeditious ar¬ 
rangements for purchase and 
import of suitable radio equip¬ 
ment. As a result of inquiries 
made on the spot, orders were 
placed in U.S.A. for two 50 kW 
short-wave transmitters and 
one 10 kW medium-wave trans¬ 
mitter. Suitable sites for the 
transmitters and studios of the 
Karachi Station have been 
selected. It is hoped that with 
the installation of the new 
transmitters they will be able 
to provide an All-Pakistan News 
Service and an External Ser¬ 
vice. It will then also be possi¬ 
ble to establish a radio link bet¬ 
ween East and West Pakistan. 
The shortage of technical staff 
is presenting difficulty, but 
means have been provided to 
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carry on the existing services 
efficiently and without any 
breakdown. As regards the 
future, it is proposed to recruit 
apprentices and give them ne¬ 
cessary training in Radio Pa¬ 
kistan. A few persons are at 
present under training in U.K. 
and U.S.A., and efforts are be¬ 
ing made to obtain their ser¬ 
vices on return. A few more 
are proposed to be sent for such 
training abroad. 

External Publicity:— 

Arrangements for External 
Publicity are also being energe¬ 
tically made. Two External 
Publicity Officers have already 
been appointed, one in London 
and the other in Delhi attached 
to the High Commissioners in 
these places. It has been de¬ 
cided to appoint Public Rela¬ 
tions Officers of suitable status 
in Washington, London, Cairo, 
Teheran, Rangoon and Austra¬ 
lia. Steps will shortly be taken 
by the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion to fill the newly created 
posts. 

Press Information Department: 

The Press Information De¬ 
partment has been preparing 
materials both for internal and 
external publicity. The mate¬ 
rial for internal publicity is re¬ 
leased to the press correspond¬ 
ents and that for the external 
publicity is sent to the diploma¬ 
tic representatives. A month¬ 
ly magazine entitled “Pakistan 
Information” will soon be issued 
by this department and will 
mainly be a record of the activi¬ 
ties of the Government. Two 
bulletins, “Views on Pakistan” 


and “News from Pakistan” are 
being issued for distribution in 
foreign countries. Extracts 
from the foreign press giving 
views on subjects connected 
with Pakistan are taken and 
published in the form of bulle¬ 
tins. So far bulletins on “Press 
in Britain”, “Press in Iran” 
and “Press in Afghanistan” 
have been issued in these ser¬ 
vices. The bulletin on “Press in 
U.S.A.” is under active prepa¬ 
ration. 

Publicity Department:— 

The Publicity Department of 
this Division which is concerned 
with publicity through films, 
advertising, magazines, posters, 
brochures, leaflets, cinema 
slides etc. has also been active. 
A film, “Birth of Pakistan” was 
prepared in connection with the 
inauguration of the New Domi¬ 
nion. Other shorts are under 
preparation and will be exhi¬ 
bited in the near future. It has 
been decided to issue a maga¬ 
zine in Urdu for adults and it 
will be available to the public 
very soon. The question of the 
issue of magazines in English 
and other languages is also 
under consideration. Publicity 
relating to “Qaide Azam’s Relief 
Fund”, “Refugee Problem”, 
“Ticketless Travel”, “Pakistan 
Savings Certificate”, and “Mo¬ 
rale” was undertaken through 
press advertisements, posters, 
feature articles, leaflets, fold¬ 
ers, cinema slides etc. Certain 
articles relating to Pakistan 
were prepared in Arabic and 
sent to selected newspapers in 
Arabia for publication. Designs 
for Currency Notes, National 
Saving Certificates, Postal Or- 
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ders, Post Cards and Envelopes 
were prepared under the super¬ 
vision of this Department. 

A detailed scheme for Radio 
Development has been prepared, 
but due to financial stringency 
it has been deferred. A scheme 
to appoint External Publicity 
Officers in all principal coun¬ 
tries of the world is afoot. It is 
proposed to create a separate 
department under the Director 
of Publications and Foreign 
Publicity to make adequate ar¬ 
rangements for the issue of 
magazines, pamphlets etc. in 
various languages, and supply 
back-ground material for the 
use of publicity officers posted 
abroad. A small film unit in 
the Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing Division to cover outstand¬ 
ing events is to be set up. Cer¬ 
tain firms are being contacted 
to include Pakistan news in 
their news reels. 

Budget 1948-49:— 

Addressing the house, Fin¬ 
ance Minister of Pakistan ob¬ 
served : 

“Civil expenditure is esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 9,81 lakhs in the 
current year (1947-48) and 
Rs. 15,42 lakhs during the next 
year (1948-49). The current 
year’s estimate include Rs. 91 
lakhs on account of collection 
of taxes, Rs. 89 lakhs in respect 
of interest on debt and Rs. 6,85 
lakhs on Civil Administration, 
including Rs. 2,38 lakhs for Tri¬ 
bal Areas, The corresponding 
figures for next year are 
Rs. 1,51 lakhs for collection of 
taxes. Rs. 2,01 lakhs for inter¬ 
est charges and Rs. 9,42 lakhs 


for Civil Administration includ¬ 
ing Rs. 3,88 lakhs for Tribal 
Areas. The interest charges 
are only in respect of those por¬ 
tions of the unfounded Debt 
for which Pakistan assumed 
direct liability on a territorial 
basis from the date of partition. 
Next year’s estimates also al¬ 
low for interest charges pay¬ 
able on loans floated by the 
Pakistan Government earlier 
this month. Next year’s esti¬ 
mate includes Rs. 45 lakhs for 
Aviation and Rs. 40 lakhs for 
Broadcasting. 

“These amounts allow for the 
reasonable expansion of civil 
aviation activities and for the 
establishment of a powerful 
radio station at Karachi and 
the addition of a short-wave 
transmitter at Dacca. I may 
mention that Baluchistan re¬ 
mained particularly neglected 
and deserves our special atten¬ 
tion. Provision has been made 
for financing some of the pro¬ 
ductive works necessary for de¬ 
velopment and in so far as it 
lies within our means all possi¬ 
ble facilities will be afforded to 
Baluchistan for her welfare. I 
have also included a provision 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for schemes con¬ 
nected with the educational and 
economic uplift of the scheduled 
castes, who are our special 
concern. This small sum is but 
a token and an earnest of our 
deep and abiding interest in 
their welfare. In happier times 
we hope to be able to afford 
larger sums for their service, 

“The Government sanctioned 
Rs. 5 lakhs for educational 
schemes and another Rs. 5 lakhs 
for making advances for the 
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promotion of cottage industries 
in the tribal areas, including 
those in Baluchistan. The Gov¬ 
ernment also sanctioned Rs. 1 
lakh for the establishment of 
Iqbal Academy."' 

MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, 
INDUSTRIES AND WORKS 

This Ministry handles the fol¬ 
lowing offices, which form a 
huge portfolio:—P.W.D., Estate 
Office, Office of the Electrical 
Commissioner, the Geological 
Survey of Pakistan, Controller 
of Printing and Stationery, 
Central Waterways, Irrigation 
and Navigation Commission, 
Office of Petroleum and Explo¬ 
sive Inspector and the Recep¬ 
tion Office. 

Before leaving Delhi the Gov¬ 
ernment of Pakistan asked the 
Sind Government to make ar¬ 
rangements for office and resi¬ 
dential accommodation in Kara¬ 
chi for the employees of the 
Pakistan Government. This 
work was directly supervised 
by the Sind Government and 
accommodation was arranged 
partly by converting military 
barracks and partly by new 
construction. The following 
details show the extent of the 
accommodation arranged. 

Residential Accommodation: — 

By conversion of barracks: 

Officers, 149; Superintend¬ 
ents, 112; Clerks, 1,318; Peons, 
755. 

By new construction: 


Superintendents, 200; Clerks, 
2,384; Peons, 70. 

Some houses were leased and 
requisitioned for officers and 
some were taken over from the 
army authorities. 

Office Accommodation: 

The Sind Government accom¬ 
modated the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment offices in the following 
buildings:— 

1. Assembly Building, 2. A 
Portion of the Chief Court 
Building, 3. Old P.W.D. Build¬ 
ings. 

As the above accommodation 
was found insufficient to meet 
the requirements of the Pakis¬ 
tan Government, 59 hutments 
were constructed. The construc¬ 
tion work was delayed due to 
shortage of skilled labour and 
building materials. The Paki¬ 
stan Government have ap¬ 
proximate expenditure of 
Rs. 20,860,000 and Rs. 19,000,- 
000 on the provision of residen¬ 
tial and office accommodation 
respectively and Rs. 800,000 
on furniture. 

The Estate Office of the Pa¬ 
kistan Government started 
functioning at Karachi from 
July 11, 1947. The first batch of 
200 to 300 members of the Paki¬ 
stan P.W.D. arrived in Karachi 
in the first week of July, 1947. 
The Central Government ser¬ 
vants in special trains, each 
train carrying about 300 to 400 
Government servants, started 
coming in from the 1st August, 
1947. This movement continued 
till about the middle of August 
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when it was stopped owing to 
disturbances. “Operation Paki¬ 
stan” by air began by the be¬ 
ginning of September and con¬ 
tinued till about the middle of 
that month. 


Housing Arrangement: 

Due to the shortage of skilled 
labour and materials the quar¬ 
ters (new as well as conversion 
of the military barracks) could 
not be completed in time. On the 
other hand the necessity of pro¬ 
viding accommodation to the 
Foreign Diplomatic Corps, 
Trade Missions and the arrival 
in Karachi of industrialists and 
bussinessmen put a very severe 
strain in the housing situation. 
The position was further aggra¬ 
vated by the influx of thou¬ 
sands of Muslim refugees from 
all over India. 


The housing difficulties 
thus created by these circum¬ 
stances were met by the Cen¬ 
tral Government partly by the 
Central Government servants 
securing allotment of houses 
vacated through the office of 
the Rent Controller and partly 
by the Central Government put¬ 
ting up tents in hundreds for 
married officials. Single officials 
were first accommodated in 
schools for about a month and 
then in tents pitched specially 
for them in different localities. 
Requisitioning had also been 
restored to, through the 
medium of the Provincial 
Government, but the number 
of houses thus placed at the 
disposal of the Central Govern¬ 
ment was not considerable. 


Office of Electric Commis¬ 
sioner: 

Sir Henry Howard, Civil and 
Electrical Engineer of Madras 
visited Pakistan and toured the 
various provinces of the Domi¬ 
nion to investigate the possibi¬ 
lities of hydro-electric power 
development. Power projects 
at Karnafuli, Rasul and Male- 
kand are well in hand and on 
their completion depends the 
development of Pakistan’s in¬ 
dustries. 

Geological Survey of 
Pakistan: 

r 

The Geological Survey of Pa¬ 
kistan, as a temporary measure 
has been housed at Quetta. On 
account of the shortage of tech¬ 
nical staff it has not been pos¬ 
sible to undertake any large 
scale geological mapping and 
prospecting. Parties, however, 
have been sent out to various 
places in Pakistan to investi¬ 
gate and report the mineral re¬ 
sources. At the Industrial Con¬ 
ference held in December, 1947 
the Committee on Power and 
Minerals adopted certain reso¬ 
lutions and made some import¬ 
ant recommendations to the 
Central Pakistan Government. 
Action is being taken on the 
suggestions made by that Com¬ 
mittee. The question of evolv¬ 
ing a National Mineral Policy of 
Pakistan is under considera¬ 
tion. 

Controller of Printing 
and Stationery: 

The Pakistan Government 
started practically without any 
Printing Press. However, now 
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a Printing Press has been 
bought. Pakistan has been suc¬ 
cessful in obtaining printing 
machinery and equipment from 
a firm in the United States at 
an appi'oximate cost of Rs. 16 
lakhs. These presses are to be 
set up at Karachi and Dacca. In 
addition, supplies against an 
indent placed on the U.K. for 
complete printing press during 
the partition days are being ex¬ 
pedited and it is expected that 
the indent will materialise to 
an appreciable extent during 
1949. Arrangements for provid¬ 
ing factory buildings to house 
the presses at Karachi and 
Dacca and a certain percentage 
of the staff are now in hand. 

There was an acute shortage 
of paper, stationery, typewrit¬ 
ers, forms etc., when Pakistan 
came into being. Some of the 
Departments were able to 
bring with them one month’s 
stock of stationery and a very 
limited number of typewriters. 
The supply of paper was very 
difficult but work was carried 
on by borrowing from the Sind 
Government and by local pur¬ 
chases. Orders for supply of 
paper have now been placed and 
a satisfactory supply of sta¬ 
tionery is expected to be main¬ 
tained. 

CENTRAL WATERWAYS, 
IRRIGATION AND NAVIGA¬ 
TION COMMISSION: 

The office of a consulting En¬ 
gineer for Irrigation has been 
established and the head of the 
office is expected to join short¬ 
ly. No major schemes have yet 
been taken in hand. Depart¬ 
mental plans in this direction 
have been evolved. 


Petroleum & Explosives: 

Petroleum and its allied pro¬ 
ducts being largely imported, 
efforts are in hand to maintain 
a steady flow of these supplies. 
Karachi has always been the 
port from which the areas now 
falling in East Punjab and 
Delhi and Afghanistan have 
been fed. It is proposed to con¬ 
tinue to feed these areas from 
imports through Karachi. Con¬ 
siderable areas in both sections 
of Pakistan are under prospect¬ 
ing licences held by the Attock 
Oil Co. Ltd. and the Burma Oil 
Co. (India) Ltd. These firms 
are being encouraged in their 
efforts in developing indigenous 
production. 

Among other things the In¬ 
dustries Division is responsible 
for looking into the question of 
the procurement and distribu¬ 
tion of cotton, textiles, coal, 
paper, iron and steel. The pro¬ 
vinces and states forming parts 
of the Dominion of Pakistan 
used to get their requirements 
of these commodities on the 
basis of allocations made by 
the Government of India in ac¬ 
cordance with the All-India 
Plan, taking into consideration 
the needs of different provinces 
and the availability of each 
commodity. 

Under the standstill agree¬ 
ment the requirements of the 
provinces and states constitut¬ 
ing Pakistan, it was agreed, 
were to be made in the same 
way as before partition. Actu¬ 
ally, however, due to the wide¬ 
spread disturbances which 
broke out following the partition 
of India and consequent disrup¬ 
tion of communications, parti- 
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cularly over the East Punjab 
Railway, the flow of commodi¬ 
ties either stopped altogether 
or became extremely restricted 
and irregular. Moreover, due 
to the exodus of non-Muslim 
dealers and distributors of 
Indian manufacturers, normal 
channels of distribution were 
disorganised. 

A Conference was convened 
at Karachi on the 18th and 19th 
November, 1947 under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of 
Commerce, Industries and 
Works, to consider ways and 
means of lifting the accumulat¬ 
ed balances of cloth quotas 
both for the East and West 
Pakistan. The unlifted balances 
upto the month of November 
amounted to 142,684 bales 
valued at Rs. 116,359,932 f.o.b. 
Bombay, the bulk of which was 
on account of West Pakistan 
Provinces and States. The 
Conference was attended by the 
Premier of Sind and the Minis¬ 
ters concerned or other repre¬ 
sentatives from other provinces 
except East Bengal. The seri¬ 
ous situation arising out of the 
breakdown of the machinery 
for the procurement and distri¬ 
bution of cloth at its various 
stages was reviewed and the 
Provincial Governments under¬ 
took to set up organisations for 
lifting the cloth quotas and 
where necessary for finding the 
money either by raising loans 
or through private investment. 

The provinces finalised their 
schemes by the middle of De¬ 
cember and sent their repre¬ 
sentatives to make actual pur¬ 
chases in Bombay in the third 
week of November. While they 


were still purchasing and 
only a small portion of the 
quota had been lifted, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India announced 
their decision on the 19th Jan¬ 
uary decontrolling cotton cloth 
and yarns. The problem fac¬ 
ing the Pakistan Government 
now is of securing supplies of 
cotton cloth and yarn from 
India against raw cotton. A 
branch of the office of the Tex¬ 
tile Commissioner, Pakistan, 
has been opened in Bombay and 
a Liaison Officer (Textile) with 
full complement is stationed in 
the city to look after the regu¬ 
lar supplies to Pakistan. This 
office buys cloth on behalf of 
the Pakistan Government, ob¬ 
tains permit for the same and 
arranges for its shipment over 
to the Pakistan areas. 

Pakistan railways are entire¬ 
ly dependent on steam coal 
from India. In addition to 
railway demand, steam coal is 
required for the Defence Ser¬ 
vices, Cotton Textile Mills, Gin¬ 
ning and Pressing Factories, 
Steamer Services in East Paki¬ 
stan and Public Utility Con¬ 
cerns. The coal requirements 
of Pakistan are estimated at 4 
million tons a year, of which 
half a million can be found from 
local resources though the coal 
mined in Pakistan is mostly 
dust and cannot, therefore, be 
used for railways. The 
breakdown of the railway trans¬ 
port system in the East Punjab 
at the time of partition result¬ 
ed in a very serious falling off 
in the deliveries of coal into 
West Pakistan. East Pakistan 
got a restricted supply of 
coal on account of operational 
difficulties. 
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The Pakistan Government to 
ease the situation placed a cre¬ 
dit sufficient to cover the cost 
of supplies at the disposal of 
the Government of India so 
that collieries could be paid im¬ 
mediately on the despatch of 
coal. Due to accute short¬ 
age of coal the North Western 
Railway is maintaining reduced 
services on different sections. 
Essential consumers like elec¬ 
tric power houses, cotton gin- 
ners, cement factories have 
been supplied partly by utilising 
indigenous coal resources and 
partly by diverting supplie:i 
from railway and port bunker 
stocks. 

In view of the fact that the 
railways are at present only 
being maintained on a hand to 
mouth basis and there is ur¬ 
gent necessity of building up 
some reserve stocks, the possi¬ 
bility of obtaining coal supplies 
from outside India has been 
actively explored and an order 
for a substantial quantity of 
coal from the United States of 
America has been placed. The 
Government of that country 
sanctioned an initial export 
quota of 81,000 tons for Paki¬ 
stan during February, 1948. In 
view of the long distance and 
consequently higher freight 
charges, U.S.A. coal will be 
very expensive to the Dominion. 
The question of developing 
Pakistan's own limited coal sup¬ 
plies resources in Baluchistan 
and West Punjab has also been 
actively pursued and abandoned 
mines have been brought into 
production again. As most of the 
coal mined in Pakistan is dust 
and slack, steps have been taken 
to increase the manufacture 


from it of coal briquettes at the 
existing Government coal bri¬ 
quetting plant at Quetta. Nego¬ 
tiations are also being carried 
on for the purchase of two ad¬ 
ditional and much larger bri¬ 
quetting plants, which when in 
full production along with ex¬ 
isting plant will ensure a sup¬ 
ply of some 3 V 2 lakh tons of 
coal briquettes annually. 

Paper: 

The actual requirements of 
Pakistan are estimated to 28,000 
tons of paper of all varieties 
other than newsprint. At the 
time of partition, it was arrang¬ 
ed that civil consumers in Paki¬ 
stan Provinces will continue to 
get their requirements of paper, 
including kraft and board from 
Indian paper mills on the level 
they were getting before the 
partition and through the chan¬ 
nels in existence at the time of 
partition. It was also arranged 
that the requirements of such 
of the Provincial and the Cen¬ 
tral Government and of State 
Governments as were getting 
their supplies of paper directly 
from the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery (India) before 
the partition, would continue to 
be met from that source up to 
the 31st March 1948. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India had also 
agreed to place the entire capa¬ 
city of the press at Simla at the 
disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan, but the 
disruption of rail transport 
made it impossible for the new 
Dominion to take advantage of 
this facility. The breakdown 
of trade channels and the dis¬ 
appearance of established 
agents of the mills in India re¬ 
sulted in the complete stoppage 
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of supplies from those mills, 
both for Government and public 
consumers and no paper was re¬ 
ceived in West Pakistan, and 
very little in East Pakistan. Ar¬ 
rangements are now being made 
for moving paper from the mills 
in East Punjab by motor trucks. 
Imports of paper from abroad 
have also been arranged. 

Iron and Steel: 

The scarcity of certain raw 
materials like iron and steel is 
a great handicap in the way of 
proper development of indus¬ 
tries in Pakistan. Pakistan is 
almost entirely dependent on 
India for the bulk of its sup¬ 
plies of iron and steel. To meet 
the growing needs of Pakistan, 
the question of obtaining sup¬ 
plies from abroad with a view 
to supplementing those from 
India, has been explored and 
every effort is being made to 
secure as large a quantity as 
possible from the United King¬ 
dom, the Continent, the United 
States of America and Canada. 

Raw Cotton: 

A large number of ginning 
and pressing factories were 
abandoned by their previous 
owners, particularly in the East 
Punjab. Soon after partition 
the cotton season had almost 
begun. It was a matter of ex¬ 
treme urgency not only to set 
the factories working but to 
find baling hoops, hessian cloth 
and coal, which are so necessary 
for running these factories and 
to provide money for the mar¬ 
keting of cotton; vigorous mea¬ 
sures were taken to infuse con¬ 
fidence in the mind of the peo¬ 


ple and provide the necessities 
for the factories. To finance 
the marketing of cotton the 
Pakistan Finance Corporation 
was set up by the Government 
of Pakistan in partnership with 
the Government of West Pun¬ 
jab, the Habib Bank Limited 
and The Australasia Bank Limi¬ 
ted for rendering financial as¬ 
sistance to ginners and pres- 
sers. The total subscribed capi¬ 
tal of the Corporation is rupees 
one crore, but the partners have 
undertaken to advance loans 
from time to time upto a limit 
of five crores of rupees. The 
Pakistan Government has also 
by promulgation of an ordinance 
put into operation a scheme of 
insurance of cotton against 
risks of riot and civil commo¬ 
tion. These measures have 
proved substantially effective in 
rehabilitating the cotton trade 
in Western Pakistan. 

Future Plans: 

The first Pakistan Industries 
Conference which was held in 
December 1947 was an import¬ 
ant landmark in the field of in¬ 
dustrial planning and develop¬ 
ment. This Conference was at¬ 
tended by representatives of 
Governments of all Pakistan 
Provinces and of the States of 
Bhawalpur, Khairpur and Kalat. 
The Conference surveyed the 
problems confronting Pakistan 
in the matter of industrial de¬ 
velopment and made a number 
of recommendations with a 
view to developing the indus¬ 
tries of the Dominion. It has 
fixed targets of production in 
respect of various industries, 
e.g. cotton textiles, generation 
of hydro-electric power, heavy 
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chemical industry, etc. It also 
selected for Central control in 
Pakistan more than a score of 
industries, including the manu¬ 
facture of arms and munitions 
of war, ship building manufac¬ 
ture of locomotives, automo¬ 
biles, jute and cotton textile 
mills, sugar mills, paper and 
pulp industries. 

The Conference also recom¬ 
mended the setting up of a Jute 
Research Institute at Dacca for 
the improvement of cultivation 
and propagation of pure seed 
and for the conducting of re¬ 
search on jute fibre, the estab¬ 
lishment of additional presses 
in East Bengal to enable Paki¬ 
stan to export 30 lakhs bales 
by 1949-1950 and a total loom¬ 
ing of 15,000 during the next 
ten years. The Conference’s 
recommendations also include 
the setting up of one million 
spindles of cotton textile machi¬ 
nery to be distributed for allo¬ 
cation in different provinces 
and states as the target of pro¬ 
ductive capacity during the 
first five years. Another recom¬ 
mendation related to the estab¬ 
lishment of a Pakistan Cotton 
Committee for the purpose of 
improving the cultivation, mar¬ 
keting and manufacture of Paki¬ 
stan cottons. 

MINISTRY OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The activities of Transport 
Division, as composed at pre¬ 
sent are mainly confined to 
(1) Railway Priorities (2) Pe¬ 
trol Rationing and (3) Ports. 
Railway Priorities: 

On August 1947, when Paki¬ 
stan came into existence, the 


volume of traffic to be handled 
by the Railways was far be¬ 
yond their capacity. It was 
indispensable, therefore, to re¬ 
gulate movement of goods and 
to give preference to essential 
commodities over others. The 
Pakistan Government had pow¬ 
ers to this effect under the 
Railways (Transport of Goods) 
Act, 1947 and to carry out the 
control over the movement of 
goods, two offices were set up 
one at Lahore to serve West¬ 
ern Pakistan and the other at 
Chittagong to serve Eastern 
Pakistan. The rail transport 
position during these months 
continued to be extremely 
difficult due to the critical 
shortage of rolling stock and 
they had some difficulty in 
maintaining supplies of bare 
and absolute necessities of life. 

Movement of cotton, cotton 
seed and transport of various 
stores, plant, machinery and 
raw materials to and from cot¬ 
ton ginning and pressing mills 
etc. have been given special 
consideration. Movements of 
jute, wool, hides and skins, 
stores required for oil produc¬ 
tion, refining and prospecting 
work and other important com¬ 
modities have been accorded 
special facilities. Assistance 
was offered to provincial Go¬ 
vernments for transport of 
material required for their de¬ 
velopment programmes. 

It is proposed to continue the 
system till the situation im¬ 
proves substantially. In the 
meantime the question of fix¬ 
ing anew the relative import¬ 
ance of various commodities to 
regulate their movement is 
under active consideration. 
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Petrol Rationing: 

Supplies being short of re¬ 
quirements, petrol rationing 
continues to be in force and is 
being handled by the Centre. 
There was a heavy demand 
on motor transport for re¬ 
fugees relief and rehabilita¬ 
tion work. These pressing de¬ 
mands required increased sup¬ 
plies of petrol. At the same 
time, Government had to face 
the question of conserving pet¬ 
rol in view of the very poor 
supplies of coal to Pakistan 
Railways resulting in the re¬ 
duction of railway services 
with the inevitable conse¬ 
quences of falling back upon 
the road transport system. 
The Oil Companies offered co¬ 
operation by affording a subs¬ 
tantial additional allotment 
for refugees work. 

Ports: 

As a result of Partition 
two out of the seven major 
Ports of undivided India viz., 
Karachi and Chittagong fell to 
the share of Pakistan. It is 
the endeavour of the Pakistan 
Government to see that these 
two ports cater to the trade 
needs of the entire country. 
Karachi’s importance as a city, 
even before it became the ca¬ 
pital of Pakistan depended in a 
large measure on its beautiful 
and flourishing harbour. With 
the advent of Pakistan the 
Port of Karachi which is al¬ 
ready fairly developed assum¬ 
ed fresh importance and is cap¬ 
able of satisfying all the for¬ 
eign trade of its hinterland. 

The second port of Pakistan, 
Chittagong, is situated at the 


mouth of the river Karnafuli 
in East Bengal, and enjoys the 
reputation of being one of the 
best natural harbours of the 
world. Chittagong was not 
fully developed because of the 
vicinity of the port of Calcutta. 
With the establishment of Pa¬ 
kistan, the port of Chittagong 
has assumed a peculiar import¬ 
ance as it will now have to 
handle all trade from Eastern 
Pakistan and probably some 
trade for the Indian Province 
of Assam also, of which this 
part is the natural outlet. Jute 
alone forms a big item which 
was previously handled by Cal¬ 
cutta. Plans for the develop¬ 
ment of the port are under con¬ 
sideration of Government; pro¬ 
vision of berthing facilities for 
two more ships is already in 
hand. This work is being de¬ 
layed owing to shortage of 
steel and cement. The imme¬ 
diate extension plans are ex¬ 
pected to increase the capacity 
of the Dort considerably. 

Railways: 

Railways of Pakistan had to 
meet with great difficulties 
after the partition. The im¬ 
mediate problem was the hand¬ 
ing over of certain sections of 
the N.W. and B.A. Railways to 
the E.P. Railway and to the 
Assam, E.I. and O.T. Railways, 
respectively. Arrangements 
were made for the inter¬ 
change of traffic at new inW- 
change points, while at the same 
time many of the railway’s ex¬ 
perienced officers had to be 
transferred from one side to 
the other. When the disturb¬ 
ances broke out and mass mig¬ 
ration of railway staff took 
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place, the difficulties were in¬ 
creased a hundredfold. 

Coal and Motive Power: 

The coal supplies from India 
to the N.W. and E.B. Railways 
have since partitioning been in¬ 
adequate, irregular and uncer¬ 
tain. This has had an adverse 
effect on the economic life of 
the Dominion of Pakistan. 
Again, normal consumption re¬ 
quirements of 137 and 70 wa¬ 
gons per day, the N.W. and E.B. 
Railways respectively, have re¬ 
ceived by rail from India 19 
and 29 wagons per day in 
August, 1947; 46 and 52 in 
September, 1947; 49 and 47 

in October, 1947; 36 and 64 in 
November, 1947; 70 and 54 in 
December, 1947; and 54 and 48 
in January, 1948. In addition, 
approximately 63,000 tons 
were received at Karachi by 
the sea route. As a result of 
the shortage of coal, there has 
been an average reduction in 
passenger train mileage on the 
N.W. Railway of about 76% and 
on the E.B. Railway of about 
17% though the latter railway 
has fully restored its services 
since 1st January, 1948. 

On account of short irregu¬ 
lar receipts of coal and the un¬ 
certainty of future supplies, the 
question of making use of oil 
fuel in locomotives and of ex¬ 
ploring alternate types of rail 
motive power has been examin¬ 
ed, and a number of proposals 
have been and are under active 
consideration. 

The first among these, which 
is expected to give considerable 
independence to the Dominion’s 


transport system, is the con¬ 
version of locomotives from 
coal to oil burning. Ninety 
three such locomotives are at 
present working on Karachi di¬ 
vision. The conversion of 14 
locomotives from coal to oil 
burning has recently been com¬ 
pleted in the Moghalpura Work¬ 
shops of the N.W. Railway. 
The conversion of a further 137 
locomotives is under considera¬ 
tion and will be in hand when 
additional supplies of furnace 
oil required become available. 

The Work of conversion is, 
however, greatly impeded by 
the acute shortage of raw mate¬ 
rials (particularly steel) re¬ 
quired for conversion, construc¬ 
tion of necessary fuel oil tank 
wagons and the world wide 
shortage of furnace oil. 

Except for small quantities of 
oil found at Attock, Pakistan 
has no sources of oil and sup¬ 
plies of all the furnace oil re¬ 
quired for N.W. Railway have 
to be imported at present. 

Due to the lack of coal and fuel 
oil the use of wood fuel for 
burning in locomotives is also 
receiving attention. The local 
coal found in Pakistan areas 
contains a high percentage of 
sulphur. Experiments are be¬ 
ing made on the N.W. Railway 
for burning this coal in sta¬ 
tionary boilers and shunting 
engines by mixing it with Ben¬ 
gal Coal. 

Rolling Stock: 

Owing to the slow supply of 
materials during and immediate¬ 
ly after the war, the replace- 
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merit programme for rolling 
stock fell considerably in arr¬ 
ears. The position as regards 
stores is still acute, while the 
deterioration of rolling stock 
during the last six months has 
been extremely heavy, more 
particularly on account of the 
great overcrowding of carriages 
and the large number of refu¬ 
gees who have been carried. 
Internal fittings of carriages 
have been tampered with on a 
very large scale and their re¬ 
placement is very difficult in 
view of the fact that Pakistan 
has no good workshops. Active 
measures are being taken to 
provide new rolling stock, but 
it will take some time. 

Dicselisation of Railways: 

Replacement of steam loco¬ 
motives overdue renewal by 
diesel electric locomotives is 
being examined and experi¬ 
ments with two types of diesel 
locomotives, one for main line 
express passenger and goods 
train and the other for general 
purpose shunting and branch 
line services, are being consid¬ 
ered. 

Engineering Works: 

In September, 1947, there 
were serious floods in the Pun¬ 
jab rivers and the main line be¬ 
tween Lahore and Wazirabad 
was breached, including serious 
damage to a major bridge over 
the Chota River near Lahore. 
The main line between Kasur 
and Sutlej river was also 
breached between Jassar and 
Verka. 

To deal with the influx of 
railwaymen from India, and the 


establishment of a new head¬ 
quarter for the E.B. Railway at 
Chittagong, it was necessary to 
provide a very great deal of 
office and residential accommo¬ 
dation and a large sum is being 
spent on this work. 

New rails and iron steel 
sleepers have not been received 
from India and no wooden 
sleepers were received from the 
Kashmir forests either, thus 
preventing railways from car-* 
rying out track renewals, which 
are overdue, owing to the re¬ 
duction in supply of materials 
during the war. It is now un¬ 
der the consideration and in¬ 
vestigation of the Department 
to explore avenues for rail sup¬ 
plies from abroad. 

Many contractors left Paki¬ 
stan when the works with which 
they had been entrusted were 
only partially completed. The 
measuring of the work done 
and the appointment of new 
contractors has been a tough 
task for the engineering officials 
of the Government of Pakistan. 

As a result of the options exer¬ 
cised by the employees of the 
Indian Government Railways, 
the Pakistan Railways were 
faced with a large surplus, as 
much larger number of employ¬ 
ees opted for service in Paki¬ 
stan than could be possibly ab¬ 
sorbed. 

Surplus Staflf: 

The Pakistan Government 
after careful consideration, de¬ 
cided to retrench the surplus 
staff. In order, however, to 
reduce unemployment and 
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hardship to such employees, 
arrangements were made to 
train as many of the surplus 
staff as possible for employment 
in other categories in which 
there is shortage. Double¬ 
shift working in workshops has 
also been introduced to a limited 
extent depending on the avail¬ 
ability of materials. Private 
employers and railway contrac¬ 
tors have also been asked to 
engage as many of the re¬ 
trenched staff as possible. Par¬ 
ticulars of the employees to be 
retrenched are also being fur¬ 
nished to the Regional Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges concerned as 
well as the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments so that a certain num¬ 
ber of employees may be ab¬ 
sorbed in the provincial ser¬ 
vices. 

Transfer of Staff: 

The transfer of railway em¬ 
ployees to the Dominion for 
which they had opted present¬ 
ed a difficult problem. About 
83,000 employees from the In¬ 
dian Government Railways had 
to be transferred to Pakistan 
Railways from where about 
73,000 employees had to re¬ 
port to the Indian Railways. 
This involved the inter-Domin- 
ion transfer of about V/z lakhs 
of railway employees. To as¬ 
sist the movement of Pakistan- 
opting Government servants— 
railway and others—an organ¬ 
isation was set up in India 
which was manned largely by 
railway officers. A Senior 
Transfer Officer was appointed 
together with Transfer Officers 
in Bombay and Delhi. Later, 
this organisation was enlarged 
and the work was divided into 


two district zones, with head¬ 
quarters at Bombay and Delhi. 
Both these organisations work¬ 
ed under the general direction of 
Security Officer (Transfer) 
attached to the office of the 
High Commissioner for Paki¬ 
stan in New Delhi. The offi¬ 
cers in Bombay obtained ac¬ 
commodation, food and pas¬ 
sages for some 60,000 men and 
their families. They estab¬ 
lished transit camps in Bombay 
as shipping space available was 
not always adequate. Officers 
in Delhi moved 24,000 staff and 
families, not only from that 
town but from cities in the 
United Provinces from where 
special trains were run to West 
Punjab. 

Meteorological Department: 

The Pakistan Meteorological 
Service had to take over the 
maintenance of the meteorolo¬ 
gical observatories not only in 
Pakistan but also in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, Iran, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir and Kashgar. The 
number of observatories under 
the department is 101 surface 
establishments including pilot 
baloons, three radio-sponde sta¬ 
tions, one station for the direc¬ 
tion finding of atmospherics 
and a few rain-gauge stations. 
The control of the observato¬ 
ries and the rendering of the 
meteorological service to various 
interests has been organised on 
a regional basis through three 
regional centres at Karachi, 
Lahore and Chittagong to each 
of which is attached a strong 
forecasting unit. The depart¬ 
mental headquarters have been 
established at Karachi. 
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The posting of the Pakistan 
staff to all the meteorological 
observatories was completed by 
the 10th August, 1947. The 
department did not face any 
difficulty regarding technical 
personnel. A fairly good team 
of forecasting officers and ob¬ 
server staff, seasoned during 
the war, was available. 

The tele-communication faci¬ 
lities on which the perfomance 
of forecasting offices ultimately 
depends caused some anxiety in 
the beginning, but the initial 
difficulties were overcome 
through the co-operation of the 
Post and Telegraph and Civil 
Aviation Departments. An 
elaborate met-tele-communica- 
tion system in which telegraph, 
teleprinter and W|T channels 
would be integrated, is in the 
process of being developed. 

Pakistan had to render 
meteorological protection to in¬ 
ternal as well as international 
air traffic of which Karachi is 
so important a centre. The 
Forecasting Office, Karachi, has 
to issue forecasts and weather 
reports covering an area ex¬ 
tending from Egypt and Tur¬ 
key in the West to Singapore 
in the East. 

The department will be manu¬ 
facturing and calibrating large 
number of scientific instruments 
at its workshop and laboratory 
which are likely to be set up. 
A special feature of the propos¬ 
ed laboratory will be to work 
as micro-wave radio in connec¬ 
tion with the development of 
the radio sound. 

The department has been ad¬ 
mitted as a member of the In¬ 


ternational Meteorological Or¬ 
ganisation (I.M.O.) and was re¬ 
presented at its recent meetings 
held in Canada and U.S.A. A 
number of department officers 
have been elected as members 
of the technical commissions of 
the I.M.O. 

Civil Aviation Department: 

The department was faced 
with these major problems:— 

FIRST. The immediate es¬ 
tablishment of regular air ser¬ 
vices linking the East and the 
West Pakistan and the main 
centres of each with their res¬ 
pective capitals, with only one 
operator. Orient Airways, whose 
air-line fleet totalled nine air¬ 
craft, of w hich three were com¬ 
mitted to the continuation of 
existing services. 

SECOND. The development 
of aerodromes and their com¬ 
plicated and specialised services. 
On Partition, only one properly 
staffed and equipped civil aero¬ 
drome, Karachi Airport, fell 
within the territory of Pakistan. 
The others were mainly desert¬ 
ed Air Force Stations with nei¬ 
ther staff, domestic or technical 
accommodation, nor equipment. 

THIRD. As much of the 
safety of aviation depends on 
the efficiency of radio com¬ 
munications and navigational 
aids, with which only Karachi 
was adequately, and Lahore and 
Chittagong, partly, equipped, 
the installation of these facili¬ 
ties brooked no delay. 

FOURTH. The old Indian po¬ 
licy on air transport operation. 
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required revision in view of the 
changed conditions. 

FIFTH. There were no faci¬ 
lities in Pakistan for the regu¬ 
lar servicing and overhaul of 
aircraft, without which avia¬ 
tion could neither be safe nor 
lasting. 

SIXTH. The strategic posi¬ 
tion of Karachi on the air 
routes of the world demanded 
that agreements for reciprocal 
air traffic rights be negotiat¬ 
ed with all those countries whose 
airlines pass through Karachi. 

SEVENTH. The immense 
and scientific field of the air is 
one which the youth of Pakistan 
has yet to explore, and the 
number of skilled Pakistan 
nationals was small in compari¬ 
son with the suddenly expand¬ 
ed requirements. 

The problems were therefore 
of two kinds; an immediate 
one of improvisation, in which 
there could be no question of 
relaxing the stringent require¬ 
ments of safety; the other, of 
promoting conditions which 
would ensure stability of com¬ 
mercial operation in a highly 
competitive business. Consul¬ 
tations have been held between 
the Department and represen¬ 
tatives of all Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, and also co-ordination 
has been effected with the 
Royal Pakistan Air force. 


from 685 to 4,365 and this they 
could accomplish with the as¬ 
sistance of British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. 

By the first of October, 1947 
regular air services were ope¬ 
rated by Pakistan between Pe¬ 
shawar, Rawalpindi, Lahore, 
Quetta, Karachi, Delhi, Cal¬ 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Ak- 
yab and Rangoon. 

Aerodromes were hastily re¬ 
opened on a skeleton basis, with 
little equipment and inadequate 
staff. Touring parties of senior 
technical officers of headquar¬ 
ters visited each aerodrome, as¬ 
sessed the immediate and short 
term requirements of equip¬ 
ment, staff and accommodation 
and wherever executive action 
was possible on the spot was at 
once taken. As a result of 
these tours, large quantities of 
specialist aerodrome equipment 
were obtained, some of it from 
the R.A.F. and is already being 
installed in East Bengal, where 
deficiencies were the greatest. 
Similarly, radio and communi¬ 
cations equipment to outfit all 
the East Bengal aerodromes 
planned for the next two years 
was drawn from the partition 
stores, repaired and is now be¬ 
ing installed by a construction 
party from the Department’s 
Central Engineering and Stores 
Establishment at Karachi, spe¬ 
cially organised for this pur¬ 
pose. 


The Beginning: At Lahore (Walton) Aero- 

, drome was given up for housing 

The first step the Pakistan refugees. The Royal Pakistan 
Government took was to prevail Air Force Station at Lahore was 
upon the Orient Airways to L.* taken over in December by the 
crease their route mileage Civil Aviation Department. 
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In November it was decided 
that air transport would be left 
to the private enterprise, and 
that the demand for air travel 
would support only two com¬ 
panies, applications for which 
were invited in a communique 
issued on 4th December, 1947. 
Application for licences have 
been received, and the selection 
of the two companies will short¬ 
ly be made by the Department. 

The establishment of only two 
air transport operators necessi¬ 
tated a complete revision of the 
rules governing allocation of 
licences and this task has been 
completed. 

The Government has also in¬ 
vited applications to form an 
aircraft repair and overhaul or¬ 
ganisation in which the Govern¬ 
ment would participate. 

International Links: 

Immediately following Paki¬ 
stan’s membership of the 
U.N.O., application was made 
and accepted for membership 
of the International Civil Avia¬ 
tion Organisation, whose aim is 
world-wide standardisation of 
civil aviation practices, safety 
requirements and methods of 
aerial navigation. 

U.S.A., the Netherlands and 
France were informed that Pa¬ 
kistan would honour the terms 
of the air services agreements 
with India existing at the time 
of Partition. A provisional 
Air Services agreement has 
been reached with Iraq for bi¬ 
lateral air transport rights. 

With the creation of the two 
Dominions, flights which had 


hitherto been internal now be¬ 
came international, first, a 
stand-still agreement with In¬ 
dia which expired on dOth Sep¬ 
tember, 1947, second, an inte¬ 
rim agreement for reciprocal 
rights, and lastly a bilateral 
agreement is now reaching the 
final stage. 

Highly technical organisa¬ 
tions have been established for 
the regular inspection of air¬ 
craft, their certification of air¬ 
worthiness, their registration, 
examination, licensing and 
maintenance. Engineers, pilots, 
navigators, wireless operators 
and radio technicians have been 
employed. 

The Future: 

The plans for the future of 
Pakistan’s Civil Aviation are 
based on the necessities of main¬ 
taining fast and safe communi¬ 
cation between the East and 
the West, between the centres 
of population of Pakistan and 
India, and between the Islamic 
Countries of the Middle and the 
Far East; of maintaining Ka¬ 
rachi as the pre-eminent air¬ 
port east of Suez; and of train¬ 
ing the national youth in what 
is for them a new and highly 
skilled profession. Already 
long term plans have been 
thrashed out for the operation 
of international routes, for the 
construction of aerodromes and 
the provision of equipment, 
and for the training of young 
men specially in radio, tele¬ 
graphy, which has already 
been started. 

Post and Telegraph: 

The Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions is one of the biggest min- 
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istries in the Central Pakistan 
Government In it are com- 
biiied the three separate De¬ 
partments of the old Govern¬ 
ment of India, i.e. the Com¬ 
munications, the Transport and 
the Railway Departments. 
Under these Communi¬ 
cations Division of the 
Ministry are four attached 
offices in which are included 
the important Departments like 
the Post and Telegraph De¬ 
partment and the Civil Avia¬ 
tion Department; others being 
the Meteorological Department 
and the Railway Inspectorate. 

The Ministry, therefore, had 
to face the gigantic prdblem of 
dividing the means of commun¬ 
ications and transportation, re¬ 
organise the services within 
Pakistan and establish new ser¬ 
vices. It was decided to re¬ 
lease employees gradually but 
they were released all at once. 
This upset the plans of both 
the Dominions, prepared for 
gradual transfer of personnel. 
The disturbances completely dis¬ 
rupted the normal P. & T. Ser¬ 
vices. The route, Delhi to Ka¬ 
rachi via East Punjab was cut 
off. Alternate routes via Hy¬ 
derabad (Sind) and Mar war had 
to be organised. 

Saving Banks: 

Due to almost complete ex¬ 
change of population in the 
East and West Punjab and in¬ 
flux of refugees from other 
parts of India, Post Office Sav¬ 
ings Bank presented peculiar 
problems. 

Tele-Communications: 

Telegraph and telephone faci¬ 
lities in both parts of the Do¬ 


minion had to be reorganised. 
Expansion of the Karachi Tele¬ 
phone Exchanges was taken as 
the first item of priority. Since 
the establishment of the capital 
of Pakistan in Karachi over 
700 new connections have been 
given. Further expansion is 
in hand and it is hoped that 
about 300 new connections will 
be available to the public in the 
next three months. The tele¬ 
graph and telephone lines for 
communication between East 
and West Pakistan pass through 
Indian territory. A wireless 
link between Chittagong and 
Karachi was established within 
6 weeks of the birth of Paki¬ 
stan and is now functioning ?4 
hours. 

Overseas Cables: 

For communications with the 
outside world, Pakistan had to 
rely on the overseas communica¬ 
tions service in Bombay. A 
cable and wireless station 
owned by the Cable and Wire¬ 
less Ltd., London, was working 
in Karachi earlier, but because 
of the cutting of the cables in 
the Indian Ocean during the 
last war, had stopped function¬ 
ing for the last three years. 
The Company undertook the 
repair of the cable and opened 
the station for normal working 
on 18th November, 1947. Since 
then, Pakistan has direct link 
with London and other coun¬ 
tries and is independent of In¬ 
dia for its foreign traffic. 

East-West Link: 

Very extensive reorganisation 
and re-^lignment of telegraph 
and telephone lines had to be 
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undertaken in East Pakistan. 
East Bengal is very under-de¬ 
veloped in means of communi¬ 
cations and most of its traffic 
had to pass through Calcutta. 
East Bengal is now independent 
of Calcutta Exchange and Dacca 
has become the tele-communi- 
tion centre and is linked to 
most of the places in East Ben¬ 
gal both by telphone and tele¬ 
graph. 

The Government is trying to 
acquire more powerful transmit¬ 
ters so that all traffic between 
East and West Pakistan, both 
oiiicial and public, is passed 
only by wireless. For speedier 
communication with the outside 
world, powerful wireless trans¬ 
mitters are likely to be install¬ 
ed in Karachi. 

Budget — Railways: 

1948-49. 

During his budget speech, the 
Finance Minister observed, 

“I shall now deal in a little 
more detail with the two main 
Commercial Departments: the 
Railways and the Pakistan 
Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment. Taking the Railways 
first, it has been decided that 
in the circumstances prevailing 
in Pakistan at present, it will 
be an unnecessary refinement 
to have either a separate Rail¬ 
way Reserve Fund or to niain- 
tain the distinction hitherto 
made between strategic and 
commercial lines. In conse- 
ouence of these decisions, the 
Railway Budget has like that 
of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, been made part of 
the General Budget. This 


amalgamation will not mean, 
by relaxation in the matter of 
running the Railways on a 
strictly commercial basis or in 
maintaining proper commercial 
accounts. The Depreciation 
Fund will continue and provi¬ 
sion therefore has been made 
at the usual rates. 

“The result of working of the 
first 7^/4 months, i.e. 15th Au¬ 
gust, 1947 to 31st March, 1948, 
is expected to be a deficit of Rs_. 
150 lakhs, the receipts amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 1,820 lakhs and the 
expenses including amounting to 
Rs. 1,970 lakhs. This big loss 
was inevitable, owing largely to 
to the fall of traffic in the Punjab 
for partition, refugees traffic 
and to the short supply of coal 
from India and consequent run¬ 
ning of only a skeleton train 
service. There has recently 
been an improvement in the 
position and on the assumption 
that the improvement will be 
maintained, it has been esti¬ 
mated that the budget for the 
year 1948-49 will show a small 
surplus of Rs. 3 thousands, the 
receipts and the working ex¬ 
penses inclusive of interest 
charges and provision for depre¬ 
ciation both being of the order 
of Rs. 3,259 lakhs. 

“As it was anticipated that 
there would be a considerable 
deficit in the revenues of Paki¬ 
stan Railways, it was decided 
to introduce from the Ist Janu¬ 
ary 1948, an increase of about 
22 per cent in the railway rates 
and fares. With effect from 
the 1st April 1948, it is proposed 
to introduce increased mail fare 
at 5 pies per mile for III class 
and 71/2 pies per mile for Inter 
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class. The increase in earnings 
as a result of these measures is 
expected to be of the order of 
Rs. 4 crores per annum on the 
basis of normal train services. 

“Special steps have been 
taken to prevent ticketless tra¬ 
vel on the Pakistan Railways. 
These include appointment of 
Railway Magistrates, intensive 
checks carried out by Railway 
Officers with the assistance of 
the police and increased publi¬ 
city among the public and the 
staff. An Ordinance was also 
issued amending the relevant 
Sections of the India Railways 
Act 1890, to tighten the proce¬ 
dure for dealing with ticketless 
travellers. 

“I may add that a portion of 
Jodhpur Railway (about 330 
miles in length) which lies in 
Sind Province, belonged to the 
Government of India. This sec¬ 
tion has been worked by the 
Jodhpur Railway under a con¬ 
tract which is liable to termina¬ 
tion on twelve months notice. 
In July 1947, the Muslim mem¬ 
bers of the Railway Committee 
for the division of assets and 
liabilities requested the Govern¬ 
ment of India to give twelve 
months notice to the Jodhpur 
Durbar for the termination of 
the above contract. The inten¬ 
tion was that the working of this 
section should be taken over 
from the Durbar and entrusted 
to the North Western Railway 
Administration. This notice 
will expire in July 1948. When 
the section of the Railway line 
in question will be taken over 
from Jodhpur, it will form an 
integral part of the North Wes¬ 
tern Railway. Details of the 


transfer are now being arrang¬ 
ed by the North Western Rail¬ 
way. The Durbar, has also 
been requested to agree to the 
North Western Railway taking 
over this section from the 1st 
of April, 1948. 

“The Capital section of the 
Budget includes a provision of 
Rs. 153 lakhs for the current 
year and Rs. 550 lakhs for the 
next year in respect of the Rail¬ 
way works programme. Of the 
above provision a sum of Rs. 80 
lakhs will be chargeable to the 
Depreciation Fund in the cur¬ 
rent year and Rs. 150 lakhs in 
the next year. The current 
years provision mainly repre¬ 
sents expenditure on works in 
progress and the next year’s 
provision covers expenditure on 
works necessitated by partition 
and certain development works 
such as expansion of harbour 
facilities at Chittagong. It in¬ 
cludes a sum of Rs. 2 crores 
for the purchases of the Mym- 
ensingh-Bhairab Bazar and 
Khulna-Bagerhat sections of the 
East Bengal Railway and for 
purchase of rolling stocks and 
other equipment for Sind sec¬ 
tion of the Jodhpur Railway. 

“Owing to the exceptional 
conditions the works program¬ 
me for 1948-49 has not yet been 
approved in detail and will be 
subjected to careful scrutiny 
before commencement of works. 
The normal procedure is, for the 
works programme, to be placed 
before the standing Finance 
Committee of the Legislature 
for approval before its inclusion 
in the budget. It is the inten¬ 
tion that the incurring of expen¬ 
diture on works will be authoris- 
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ed after the works programme 
has been examined in detail by 
the Standing Finance Commit¬ 
tee which will be set up during 
this Session. 

Post and Telegraph: 

“I have already indicated the 
loss on the working of th'e 
Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment during the current and 
the next years and explained 
that this loss may almost 
wholly be attributed to the 
widespread disturbances and 
their aftermath. Besides the 
dislocation in trade and com¬ 
merce, which directly affected 
Posts and Telegraphs receipts, 
train services were completely 
suspended and no means of 
communication were left bet¬ 
ween East and West Punjab by 
not only cut off the Postal and 
Telegraph services of the West 
Punjab and N.W.F.P. from India 
but also from foreign countries 
which were served from Bom¬ 
bay, via Delhi. Special arrange¬ 
ments for opening a mail office 
in Karachi have since been 
made. A cable and wireless 
station has also been opened at 
Karachi which provides a direct 
link between Western Pakistan 
and the outside world. For 
speedy and quick communica¬ 
tion between East and West 
Pakistan, a wireless link bet¬ 
ween Karachi and Chittagong 
has been established, which 
apart from providing the quick¬ 
est means of transmission, eli¬ 
minates the payment of heavy 
transit charges of India. 

“Special attention has also 
been given to the improvement 
of the telegraphic and telepho¬ 


nic communications in East 
Bengal. The war worn tele¬ 
communication system in East¬ 
ern Pakistan is being renovated. 
On the 15th August, 1947, tele¬ 
phonic trunk facilities in East 
Bengal were only available at 
7 stations. Since then six new 
stations have been opened and 
by the end of March, 1948, five 
other stations will be in service. 
Trunk telephone lines at four 
other stations are also being 
arranged. Dacca is now linked 
by telephone with most of the 
places in East Bengal, including 
Sylhet; telegraph and telephone 
lines in Eastern Pakistan have 
been so reorganised and re¬ 
routed that the Province is 
now entirely independent of 
telephone offices in India in res¬ 
pect of its inter-communication 
service. Telephone facilities 
between Dacca and Calcutta, 
and between Dacca and Chitta¬ 
gong, have also been provided.” 

MINISTRY OF LAW AND 
LABOUR 

The main task before Labour 
Division of the Ministry is to 
ensure that the working people 
get a square deal and that the 
labour code of the country does 
not lag, as far as possible, be¬ 
hind that of other nations of 
the World. 

Membership of LL.O. 

The International Labour Or¬ 
ganisation, which was created 
by the treaty of Versailles in 
1929 and was an integral part 
of the late League of Nations is 
now a specialised agency of the 
United Nations Organisation. 
Pakistan has been admitted to 
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it as a member by formally ac¬ 
cepting the obligations of its 
Constitution with effect from 
the 31st October, 1947. 
The labour code of Pakistan, 
which is the same at that of 
India, is based, to a large ex¬ 
tent, upon the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by 
the International Labour Con¬ 
ferences. The Government^ of 
Pakistan has acented as bind¬ 
ing on Pakistan the obligations 
resulting from the Conventions 
ratified by the Government of 
India before 15th August, 1947. 

Preparatory Asian Block of 

I.L.O. 

A delegation under the lea¬ 
dership of the High Commis¬ 
sioner for Pakistan in India, 
and with representatives of em¬ 
ployers and workers, was nomi¬ 
nated to represent the Dominion 
of Pakistan on the Conference 
which was held during the pe- 
i*iod 27th October to 8th Novem¬ 
ber, 1947. About 21 countries 
participated in the Conference, 
which marked the beginning of 
the fulfilment of the oft-expres¬ 
sed desire of some Asian coun¬ 
tries for regional approach to 
labour problems. The Paki¬ 
stan delegation participated in 
the deliberations of the Confer¬ 
ence. 

Istanbul Conference: 

An observer delegation con¬ 
sisting of Mr. Muhammad As- 
1am, Deputy Secretary, Minis¬ 
try of Law and Labour, and 
Mr. Fazal Elahi Qurban, a 
labour leader, represented Paki¬ 
stan at the Conference held at 
Istanbul from 24th to 29th 


November, 1947. The Confer¬ 
ence exchanged information, on 
the following points: 

(a) Conditions of life and 
work of agricultural workers. 

(b) Protection of industrial 
and commercial workers, meth¬ 
ods and machinery. 

(c) The Director's Report 
which included in particular 
chapters on industrialisation 
and development of national re¬ 
sources, vocational training, in¬ 
dustrial relations, relations with 
International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion and the official decisions of 
the Conference. 

The Conference was prelimi¬ 
nary one and will be followed by 
a full-fledged Conference of the 
countries of Near East and Mid¬ 
dle East. This Conference was 
also held in realisation of the 
peculiar needs of the region 
concerned. The feature which 
was common with the New 
Delhi Conference was the em¬ 
phasis laid on the need for pay¬ 
ing more attention to the agri¬ 
cultural workers who form the 
bulk of the population in the 
countries in Middle and Near 
East. It is hoped that as a re¬ 
sult of the deliberations of the 
Istanbul Conference and the 
subsequent Conference to be 
convened at a later date, active 
steps would be taken to improve 
the lot of the peasantry. 

Future Plans: 

(i) Bills — There were three 
labour bills, namely (a) The 
Workmen’s State Insurance Bill, 
(h) The Minimum Wages Bill 
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and (c) The Indian Trade Uni¬ 
ons (Amendment Bill, common¬ 
ly known as the Trade Union 
Recognition Bill) which could 


not 

be 

disposed of 

by 

the 

Indian 

Le} 2 :islature 

be- 

fore 

the 

inauguration 

of 


the two Dominions of India 
and Pakistan and are pending 
for disposal by the Constituent 
Assembly. Before partition, 
the Governments of Bengal 
and Punjab, parts of which now 
constitute Pakistan, and the 
Government of Sind, accepted 
these measures as essential part 
of the five year programme of 
labour legislation. 

(ii) Since Pakistan has be¬ 
come a member of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation, 
she will be participating in the 
activities of the Organisation 
and is obliged to apply, inter¬ 
national standards embodied in 
the International Labour Code. 

Labour Organisation: 

On partition of the country, 
the labour leaders of the Indian 
Federation of Labour whose 
field of activities fell in Paki¬ 
stan decided to work independ¬ 
ently of its counter-part in 
India. Such Unions in Pakistan 
as were affiliated to the Indian 
Federation of Labour before 
partition formed an independ¬ 
ent Pakistan Federation of La¬ 
bour in 1947. The unions affi¬ 
liated with the Trade Union 
Congress formed separate fede¬ 
rations in East and West Paki¬ 
stan. 

Working of the Employment 

Exchanges: 

The problems which this De¬ 
partment tackles are: 


(a) the registration and sub¬ 
sequent resettlement of refu¬ 
gees who are in need of assist¬ 
ance in finding employment. 

(b) to supply workers to em¬ 
ployers to replace those who 
left Pakistan. 

(c) to render assistance in 
finding employment to ex-ser¬ 
vice, technical and other cate¬ 
gories of applicants, who call at 
the Employment Exchange for 
registering their particulars. 

(d) to assist employers to 
find the right man for the right 
job as quickly as possible. 

In order to deal with the pro¬ 
blems the scope of Employment 
Exchanges was enlarged and 
they were thrown open to all 
categories of applicants. In 
Western Pakistan there are 13 
Employment Exchanges distri¬ 
buted as follows:— 

Sind 3 

Baluchistan 1 

West Punjab 6 

N.W.F.P. 3 

In order to facilitate the re¬ 
gistration of incoming refugees 
18 sub-offices of Employment 
Exchanges were opened at Re¬ 
fugee Camps in the West Pun¬ 
jab and 6 in Sind. The total 
number of refugees upto 17th 
January, 1948 were 82,024. 
Managers of Employment Ex¬ 
changes and the Publicity Offi¬ 
cers attached to Employment 
Exchanges undertook tours to 
persuade the employers to 
engage , refugees and ex¬ 
plored all possible avenues of 
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employment for them. Upto 
17th January, 1948, Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges were success¬ 
ful in placing in employment 
26,545 refugees. The monthly 

August 15 to 
September 30 

Total No. of 

registration. 31,226 

No. placed on 

jobs. 7,703 


figures given 
total number of applicants in¬ 
cluding refugees registered and 
assisted in finding employment 
by Exchanges:— 


Oct Nov. Dec. Total. 

26,463 20,472 23,937 1,02,098 

11,748 7,312 6,946 33,709 


Future of the Employment Ex-changes: 


(i) Short Term: 

It is proposed to increase the 
number of the 17 existing Em¬ 
ployment Exchanges in Pakis¬ 
tan to 28 in order to make the 
service available to larger pro¬ 
portion of population in Paki¬ 
stan. 

It is also proposed to cover 
the whole countrv bv a net¬ 
work of Employment Exchanges 
with an office in each district 
and important Tahsil or Sub- 
Division. 

(ii) Long Term: 

(1) The training scheme of 
the Government of India aimed 
at producing technicians for ab¬ 
sorption in large scale indus¬ 
tries, but Government of Paki¬ 
stan has no such industries at 
present. There is, therefore, a 
surplus of categories of artisans 
that were trained under the 
Government of India Schemes. 

It has been recognised that 
the object of training Schemes 
in Pakistan should be ultimate 
industrialisation of the country. 
To achieve this and to provide 


earning facilities during and 
after training, the Training 
Scheme of this Department has 
been converted into Training- 
cum-Production Scheme. This 
means that the candidates while 
being trained will also be manu¬ 
facturing small marketable arti¬ 
cles of utility. It is expected 
that after two or three months 
training, the trainees will be 
able to earn a reasonable liv¬ 
ing in the form of bonus to 
meet their expenses, during 
training. These trainees after 
training are expected to be suffi¬ 
ciently proficient in their trades 
to establish cottage and small 
scale industries. They will be 
offered facilities for purchasing 
raw materials and disposing of 
their finished goods. Although 
the Training Scheme was prim¬ 
arily started for ex-servicemen 
it has now been thrown open to 
civilians on a payment of nomi¬ 
nal fees so that the country may 
derive the maximum advant¬ 
age from this scheme. 

The Scheme provides ar¬ 
rangements for training various 
categories of artisans and tech¬ 
nicians for future heavy large 
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them in investigating new 
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Activities of the Law pivisyon: 

Until a Constitutitm is 
framed for Pakistan by the Con- 
sembly, the Government of Pa¬ 
kistan is being carried on in ac¬ 
cordance with the Provisions of 
the Government' of India Act, 
1935, as adapted by the Provi¬ 
sional Constitution Order, 1947. 
The work of the Law Dei^t- 
ment has so far been, mainly, 
to express opinions and to draft 
or examine Ordinances promul¬ 
gated under section 42 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 
Orders have also been promuL 
gated under section 9 of the In¬ 
dependence Act, 1947. 

MINISTRY OF FOOD, AGRI¬ 
CULTURE AND HEALTH 


Wi^ the division of India, 
Pakistan bad to face two very 
serious an<i urgent national pro¬ 
blems. One was tbe acute 
shortage of rice ^nd yrheat, and 
the ptn» the health and care 
of,the colossal refugee popular 
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tenths ,o£„the foodgrains int«r 
nal^plMc^ 

to feed Calcutta and it[| ifAidlB* 
trial areas; the deficit districts, 
itM»t of Which lajrtin East Bbn- 
gdl receiving onl^ a trlekliif^ 
supplies. The new larovince of 
EUi^ Bengal, therefore, found 
itself'in acute shortage of'food 
wath little left in the surplus 
districts to procure. 


Storms and floods , Jift 
the district of ChittagpiTg 
and adjoining areas of ' 
khali, caused extensive dfeSr 
trliction of dtop arid food^aihs 
in the area. The first flooS wa& 
followed by another. .C^ops 
were totally destroyed.,' 
prices in East Bengal shr^dy 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 30p 
per maund, rose for a time tp 
Rs. 551- and Rs. 60]-. Movemept 
became difficult. Most of ‘tlie 
rice mills stopped f^hcHonihg 
and Chittagong which htid pL 
ready seen the worse of families 
in 1943 was threatened by an¬ 
other eblisti sevcsfity. ’ Cbfldf' 
tions worsened starvation 
deaths began to be report^.* 


trhe Government and,the pjepf 
pie of Sind mid to some a^ent 
the States of Bhaivalpur apd 
Khairppr responde^juan^ rose tq 
the occasipp. Abput 41,000 tons 
of wheat and 17,000 tons of I'loe 
were rushed to East Bengal. An 
application, to, the I.E.F.C. for 
immbdiate' kllocatibh^f’ 30,000 
tons from Burma'*6r Siam did 
not produce the desired result. 
tearifi&l'ltoweOgr. s#i«'7,OO0 ti>ns 
of rice on tHw'oiWl aifd Wesl 
Bengal responded to. the call by 
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Wheat Shortage in Western 
Pakistan: 

From the first of September 
the Ministry had to shoulder the 
responsibility of feeding its 
wheat deficit provinces of N.W. 
F. and Baluchistan, which bet¬ 
ween the two, needed a mini¬ 
mum of 40,000 tons of wheat 
for the period September to 
30th of April, 1948. But the cen¬ 
tre had no wheat resources left 
beyond the promise of the re¬ 
turn of a loan of 31,500 tons 
taken by India before partition. 
The West Punjab had promised 
to procure and supply about 
45,000 tons of wheat to East 
Punjab. The Province could 
not procure more than 5,000 
tons for itself during the last 
six months. The excess popula¬ 
tion coming into the province 
and the feeding of the refugees 
and evacuees had nearly ex¬ 
hausted the provincial stocks. 

Food Agreement with India: 

A Food Delegation came from 
Pakistan and an agreement 
covering the period upto 31st 
March, 1948 was arrived at ac¬ 
cording to which Pakistan of¬ 
fered 49,000 tons of rice to In¬ 
dia, of which upto 20,000 tons 
would be broken, while India 
agreed to:— 

(a) return 23,553 tons of 
wheat loan due, 

(b) supply an additional 
4,447 tons of wheat, 

(c) supply 12,000 tons of im¬ 
ported barley, totalling 40,000 
tons of foodgrains, and 


(d) supply 5,000 tons of Cu¬ 
ban sugar lying in Calcutta for 
Eastern Pakistan and another 
10,000 tons of Indian sugar 
f.o.b. Bombay. 

Effects of Indian Decontrol of 

Sugar and Food Grains: 

The lifting of controls in In¬ 
dia on foodgrains and sugar had 
repercussions on Pakistan. The 
ex-mill prices in India shot up 
from Rs. 211- to Rs. 35|7|- and 
even at that price sugar was 
not easily available. Production 
in Pakistan is limited to a bare 
20,000 tons against their an¬ 
nual requirements of about 21/2 
lakhs of tons. India had offered 
a quota of 50,000 tons of sugar 
but Pakistan refused to take 
advantage of it, prices being 
too much them. 

Controversy over Decontrol: 

One of the repercussions of 
decontrol in India was an in¬ 
tense agitation for similar de¬ 
control in Eastern Pakistan. 
The Hon'ble Pirzada Abdus Sat- 
tar. Minister of Food, together 
with his colleagues the Hon'ble 
Mr. Chundrigar and the Hon’ble 
Sardar Nishtar and the officers 
of the Ministry of Food visited 
East Bengal and met the sup¬ 
porters of decontrol. After 
long and contested debate, the 
supporters of decontrol were 
convinced that the control must 
remain. In order to assist EJast 
Bengal in its Food Administra¬ 
tion, the Centre alloted 96,000 
tons of rice for it, which cover 
the mitire requirements of the 
rationed areas of Eastern Paki¬ 
stan. Should there be any 
wheat surplus in Western Paki- 
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stan in the coming year, a cer¬ 
tain quantity of wheat has been 
promised for the wheat eating 
population of Dacca and other 
towns. 

Agriculture Division: 

Pakistan’s economy for many 
years to come shall remain 
largely agricultural and in spite 
of the pressure of more urgent 
problems, agricultural planning 
and development has been at¬ 
tended to by the Government. 
In the All-Pakistan Food and 
Agriculture Conference held in 
Lahore on the 13th and 14th of 
October, two important deci¬ 
sions were taken: 

(1) Pakistan should organise 
an All-Pakistan Food and 
Agricultre Organisation. 
For this purpose a spe¬ 
cial sub-committee under 
the chairmanship 
of Mian Afzal 
Hussain was set up 
and has reported on the 
constitution, functions 
and lines of development. 
The matter is receiving 
active consideration of 
the Ministry. 

(2) That Grow More Food 
schemes should receive 
active and serious atten¬ 
tion. With the proviso 
that some of the sche¬ 
mes formulated during 
the time of United India 
may require revision and 
recasting. Provinces 
have already been re¬ 
quested to take up this 
work in all earnestness 
and schemes have started 
coming, some are pend¬ 
ing sanction. 


Plant Protection: 

A well-considered organisa¬ 
tion for the study, research and 
active prevention of plant dis¬ 
eases, and, in particular, locust 
pest, has been laid on the 
ground and is busy with its 
work. A Bureau of Plant Pro¬ 
tection and Quarantines has 
been set up. 

Animal Husbandry: 

A Conference of Pakistan’s 
Veterinary experts was called 
at Lahore on the 14th, 15th and 
16th of November and dis¬ 
cussed the problems includ- 
including cattle shortage, which 
face the Dominion. It has been 
decided that a Veterinary Re¬ 
search Institute-cum- Bureau 
of Laboratories for the produc¬ 
tion of sera and vaccine should 
be set up at Karachi. A portion 
of the equipment has already 
been purchased and preliminary 
planning done. The scheme is 
underway and actual work of 
production of biologicals is ex¬ 
pected to commence shortly 
which would make Pakistan 
self-sufficient in the matter of 
all vaccine requirements for 
their livestock. A branch of 
the above is being organised in 
Comilla in East Bengal. 

Another step was to set up a 
Committee which would investi¬ 
gate the entire field of cattle 
breeding and movement of cattle 
products in Pakistan. 

Forest and Soil Conservation. 

A forest Diepartment for co¬ 
ordinating the work and enunci¬ 
ating forest policy for the 
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whole Dominion has been set 
up. One of its important func¬ 
tions is to train Rangers and 
Forest Officers who can no 
longer avail of the facilities at 
Dehra Dun. The training work 
has already been organised as 
a temporary measure in Lyall- 
pur Agriculture Institute. 

Collection of data of forest 
produce, re-organisation of the 
forest services, proper market¬ 
ing and above all research in 
forestry are well on the pro¬ 
gramme and are receiving ac¬ 
tive consideration. A scheme 
for soil conservation and anti¬ 
erosion work has also been pre¬ 
pared by the Inspector-General 
of Forests and is under examin¬ 
ation. 

The co-ordination of agricul¬ 
ture development work and de¬ 
velopment of agro-industrie.s is 
receiving due attention. A five 
year plan for the development 
of agro-industries in Pakistan 
has already been prepared and 
is being examined by the Deve¬ 
lopment Board. The Ministry 
hopes to pay as much attention 
as necessary to the develop¬ 
ment of sugar-cane and sugar 
industry in Pakistan and to the 
reclamation of waste lands in 
arid zones. 

Surveys: 

The department of the Direc¬ 
tor-General of Surveys which 
is also in charge of drawing and 
map produ(?tion has been orga¬ 
nised and is already on the field. 
It is proposed to bring its main 
offices at Karachi for facility of 
co-ordination. At the moment 
it is stationed at Murree. 


Marketing and Co-operatioji: 

Marketing and development 
of co-operation therein is receiv¬ 
ing careful attention. This 
department has already shown 
good results by the establish¬ 
ment of the Pakistan Employ¬ 
ment Co-operative Stores, now 
a flourishing concern, and the 
Pakistan Employee's House 
Building Society. 

A survey of fruit preserva¬ 
tion industry is well in hand. 

Agricultural Statistics and 
Fisheries: 

The need of collecting accu¬ 
rate statistics relating to agri¬ 
culture and the investigation 
and exploitation of the fish re¬ 
sources of Pakistan along the 
Makran and the Sunderban 
Coast are under examination. 
The general motto guiding 
this Division of the Ministry 
is "no pains should be spared 
for the maximum development 
and exploitation of the agricul¬ 
tural resources of Pakistan”, 

A New Problem: 

Cholera broke out in several 
districts of the We.st Punjab 
and threatened to become wide¬ 
spread. Pakistan had practi¬ 
cally no stocks of anti-cholera 
vaccines nor did it possess ade¬ 
quate personnel to give the anti¬ 
cholera injections to the entire 
population in the affected areas. 
An order for large consign¬ 
ments of anti-cholera vaccines 
from foreign countries was 
placed and simultaneously the 
Ministry of Health, India, and 
several other producing coun- 
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tries and States including Tra- 
vancore and Ceylon were re¬ 
quested by Pakistan to come to 
its rescue. Large quantities 
were flown from England. Ac¬ 
tive assistance and unstinted 
co-operation was offered by the 
Ministry of Health, India, Haff- 
kine Institute, Bombay, and 
quite a few other countries. Ap¬ 
peals were issued to medical 
personnel in Pakistan and to 
the Red Cross Organisations 
and medical volunteers in the 
United Kingdom, U.S.A., Egypt, 
Turkey, Iran, Australia and 
Canada, all of whom responded 
in various degrees. Short courses 
of training were given to stu¬ 
dents in West Punjab and bat-, 
cheS sent out to undertake ; the’ 
inoculation. At one stage the 
whole of West Punjab, Bhawal- 
pur and even Sind were threat¬ 
ened. It was brought under 
control by people showing 
splendid spirit and an early 
setting of winter. 

Mobilisation of World Opinion: 

The rehabilitation of the re¬ 
fugees will take time and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands have to stay 
huddled together in Camps, by 
the road-sides and under the 
trees, before suitable shelter 
could be given. Many had no 
covering beyond rags on theit 
body. The Ministry appealed 
for help and the response parti¬ 
cularly from the World Church 
Service, U.S.A. and the Red 
Cross Society of U. K. and seve¬ 
ral other countries has been en¬ 
couraging. Not only did they 
send medicines and vitamin 
foods, but also large quantities 
of warm clothings, and above 
all a number of medical men 


and nurses, who have been do¬ 
ing work in West .Punjab. 

Medical Aid for Employees: 

A large number of Pakistan 
Government employees had 
been accommodated in Karachi 
without adequate medical aid. 
As quickly as possible, several 
dispensaries with maternity 
sections were opened under qua¬ 
lified medical men and an indoor 
hospital was established in a 
wing of the Indian Military Hos¬ 
pital. This hospital wing 

has since been shifted 

to the R.A.F. Hospital, 
which the Ministry has 

taken over and where a 250 bed 
hospital has been opened, ft 
is hoped that this establishment 
will soon develop into one of 
the finest hospitals in the coun¬ 
try. 

Laboratories for Vaccine: 

Pakistan depends on others 
for various kinds of vaccines 
and sera. Immediate action 
was taken to plan a Bureau of 
Laboratories, so that Pakistan 
may be able to produce in the 
next few months most of her 
requirements. This Bereau is 
expected to be developed into 
an Institute for Medical Re¬ 
search and has already started 
functioning in a section of 
I.M.H. 

Health Conference: 

In order to exchange views 
on vital problems of health, 
health services and future plans 
of development, an All-Pakistan 
Health Conference was held in 
Lahore on the 11th, 12th and 
13th November and important 
decisions of far-reaching conse- 
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quence taken. A Medical Coun¬ 
cil is going to be set up and so 
also a Nursing Council. A good 
many of the important recom¬ 
mendations of the Bhore Com¬ 
mittee was examined and adopt¬ 
ed including the principle of 
the merger of preventive and 
curative. Implementation is 
proceeding as far as circum- 
stance.s permit. 


Higher Studies Abroad: 

The need of sending out medi¬ 
cal personnel for higher studies 
abroad has been kept fully in 
view by the Ministry. Some 
have already been sent out and 
others will follow. There is aii 
acute shortage of doctors and 
nurses, and more men and wo¬ 
men must be trained in this 
useful profession. 


LAWRENCE & MAYO (PAKISTAN) Ltd. 

LAHORE. 

Qualified Sight Testing Opticians who also 
- - ^ Supply :: ;'rr:zr-;z 

MICROSCOPES - SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
PYROMETERS ■ THERMOMETERS - DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS ETC. 

LAWRENCE & MAYO (INDIA) LTD- 

BOMBAY, BANGLORE, CALCUTTA, DELHI, 
LUCKNOW, MADRAS & RANGOON. 




SIND GOVERNMENT 


GOVERNOR AND HIS PERSONAL STAFF 


GOVERNOR 

His Excellency Shaikh Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah. 


S. H. Raza, P.A.S., 
Mr. J, Cordeiro, 
Major P. Buridge, 
Capt. Sher Ali. 


PERSONAL STAFF 

Secretary to Governor. 

Personal Secretary. 

Military Secretary to Governor. 
A. D. C. 


CABINET OF MINISTERS* 

Hon’ble Mr. M. A. Khuhro, 

M.L.A., Premier, 

Incharge, Home, Finance, Poli¬ 
tical, Services and General 
Administration, Develop¬ 
ment and Public Works. 

Hon’ble Pir Illahi Baksh Nawaz 
Ali, M.L.A., Incharge, Education, Health and 

Local Self Government. 


* The Governor reallocated the portfolios as under: 
(16-4-48); Mr. Khuhro (Premier)—^Finance, Pbl: Services, 
Gl: Adm.; Pir Illahi Baksh—Home, Edu: Health & Local- 
Self Govt.; Mr. Talpur—Revenue, P.W.D.; Mr. Fazlulla— 
Agr., Industries, Food, Civil Supplies, Labour and Legal. The 
Governor dismissed Mr. Khuhro (26-4-48). Pir Illahi Baksh 
took oath as Premier (28-4-48). Other Ministers took oath of 
their offices named against them (3-5-48). Pir Illahi Baksh— 
Pbl. Services, Gl- Adm., Home, Legal, Edu.; Mir Ghulam Ali— 
Revenue, Pbl; Works; Syed Miran Mohammad Shah—Finance, 
Refugees & Rehabilitation, Rent Control, Local Self Govt., Pbl: 
Health; Mr. Mohammad Azam—Food & Civil Supplies, Agr. and 
Industries. 
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Hon’ble Mir Ghulam Ah Khan , . t j 

Talpur, M.L.A., Incharge, Agriculture, Indus¬ 

tries, Labour and Food, and 
Civil Supplies. 

Hon’ble Kazi Fazlullah, M.L.A., Incharge, Revenues, Legal and 

Rent Controller. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF MINISTERS 

Mr. Mohamad Azam Khan, v 

M.L.A., I Parliamentary Secretaries to 

Mrs. J. G. Allana, M.L.A., > the Chief Minister. 

Mr. Mohammad Mujtaba, I 

M.L.A., ' 

Mr. Agha Shahi, Secretary to Hon’ble the Chief 

Minister. 

Mr. G. N. Pandhiani, B.A., ] Personal Assistants to Hon’ble 

Mr. Pereira, ) the Chief Minister. 

Mr. Mohamad Akbar Kazi, 

M.L.A., Parliamentary Secretary to 

Hon’ble Minister for Educa¬ 

tion. 

Mr. Mohammad Mohsin, ) I’ersonal Assistants to Hon’ble 

B.A., LL.B., I Minister for Education. 

Mr. G. D. Memon, B.A., LL.B., j 

Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan Talpur, Parliamentary Secretary to 

Hon’ble Minister for Agricul- 
tui’e. 

Mr. Ijaz Ali Talpur, B.A., \ Personal Assistants to Hon’ble 

Mr. Murad Ali Talpur, B.A., J Minister for Agriculture. 

Mr. Noor Mohammad Shah, 

M.L.A.. Parliamentary Secretary to 

Hon’ble Minister for Revenue 
etc. 

Mr. Mohammad Amin Zuberi, Personal Assistant to Hon’ble 

Minister for Revenue. 

SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT 

Mr. J. Booth, O.B.E., Chief Secretary and Secretary, 

Political, Services and Gene¬ 
ral Administration. ' 

Mr. S. Ridley, Revenue Secretary and Revenue 

Commissioner. 

Mr. N. A. Faruqui, O.B.E., Home Secretary. 

Mr. S. G. Mustafa, > Secretary Public Whiles Departr 

ment and Chief Eng'ineer, 
Sind. ■: • /'.-■P 
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Mr. T. A. W. Foy, C.I.E., ‘ Secretary, Public Works De¬ 

partment, Lower Sind Bar- 


Mr. D. R. C. Halford, 

K. S. G. S. Kebr, B.A., i 

Ml-. Lloliammad Bak.sh Memon, 
B.A.,LL.B„ 

K. S. Yar Mohamad A, Memon. 

B.A., LL.B, 


Mr. R. R. Ftarce, 

Mr. Zafar Aii Shaikh, 

B.A., LL.B., 


rage and Chief Engineer, 
Lower Sind Barrage. 

Finance Secretary. 

Secretary, Agriculture, Indus- i 
tries and Labour Depart¬ 
ments. ' 

Secretary, Legal. 

Secretary, Education, Health 
and Local Self Government. 

Secretary, Food and Civil Sup¬ 
plies. 

Secretary, Sind Legislative As¬ 
sembly. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. J. Booth, Development Commissioner and 

Labour Commissioner. 

Mr. S. Ridley, Revenue Commissioner. 

Mr. A. W. Pryde, O.B.E., Inspector-General of Police. 

Mr. S. Kazim Raza, Additional Inspector-General of 

Police. 

Dr. B. Baluch, Inspector-General of Prisons. 

K. B. Abdul Rahim, B.A., Chief Conservator of Forests. 
Capt. .Jaffer Ali Khan G. Agha,Deputy Commissioner of Ex¬ 
cise. 

Shamshul Ulema Dr. U. M. 

Daudpota, Director of Public Instruction. 

Dr. 0. M. Akbani, 

M.B.B.S-, Ph.D., Director of Public Health. 

Dr. A. M. Abbasi, 

M.B.B.S-, Ph.D., Inspector-General of Civil Hos¬ 
pitals. 

Mr. A. M. Mustafa, Director of Agriculture. 

Mr. R. L. Sethi, Director of Industries. 

Dr. M. Ram Swami Naidu, 

• B.A., Ph.D.,Director of Fisheries. 

Mr. M. Mohey-Deen, 

M.R.C.V.S., Director of Veterinary Services. 
Mp. Mohammad Azam Abdul 
Khalik Awan, B.A., LL.B., Registrar, Co-operative Socie- . 

ties. 
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Mr I H Sicldiqi, Superintendent, Governmen;t 

Press. 

THE CHIEF COURT OF SIND 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. B. 

Tayabji. Bar-at-Law. Chief Judge. 

Hon’blc Mr. D.N.O. Sullivan, 

Bar-at-Law, Judge. 

Hon’ble Mr. V. J’. Thadani, 

Bar-at-Law, Judge. 

Hon’ble Mr. G. B. Coii.stantinc, Judge. 

Hon’ble Mr. H. (x. Agha, 

B.A., LL.B., .ludgc. 

Mr. B. J. Desa, Bar-at-Law, Registrar. 

1‘IJBLK’ SERVICE COMMISSION, SIND. 

(Vacant) Chairman. 

Mr. H. B. llingoraiii, 

B.A., LL.B.. Member. 

Mr. N. M. A. Siddiki, B.A., Member. 

K. S. Qazi Abdul Ghani Faiz 
Mohammad, B.A., Secretary. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Hon’blo Mr. Miran Mohd. Shah, Speaker. 

Mr. Agha Badruddin, Deputy Speaker. 

Mr. Zafar Ali Shaikh, 

B.A., LL.B., Secretary. 

LIST OF THE MEMBERS OF THE SIND LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLY 


1, The Hon. Mr. Abdul Sattar 

Abdul Rahman Pirzada, 
Bar-at-Law, M.L.A., Ad¬ 
vocate., 

2. Mir Ahmad Khan Abdullah 

Khan Talpur, M.L.A., 

.3. Mr. Ali Akbar Shah Ahmad 
Shah Sayed, M.L.A., 

4. Haji Ali Mohamad Atta 

Mohamad Mari, M.L.A., 

5. Mr. Ali Gohar Khan Haji 

Khan Mahar, M.L.A., 

6 . Pir Ali Shah Bhawanshah 

Sayed, M.L.A., 


7. Mr. Agha Badruddin Ah¬ 

med Shamsuddin Khan 
Durani, M.L.A., 

8. Mir Anwar Hussein Ghulam 

Hussain Hidayatullah, 

M.L.A. 

9. The Hon. Mir Bandeali 

Khan Talpur, M.L.A. 

10. Mr. Choithram T. Valecjia, 

M.L.A., 

11. Rais Haji Fazul Mahomed 

Khan Laghari, M.L.A., 

12. Mr. Fazullullah Ubeidullah 

Kazi, B.A., LL.B., Advo¬ 
cate, M.L.A., 
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13. Mr. J. Fraser, M.L.A. 

(Vacant), 

14. Mr. Ghanshyam Jethanand 

Shivdasani, M.L.A., 

15. The Hon. Mir Ghulam Ali 

Khan Talpur, M.L.A., 

16. The Hon. Shaikh Ghulam 

Hussain Hidayatullah, 

M.L.A., 

(Now Ghulam Nabi Din 
Mohamad Khan Dathaw, 
M.L.A.) 

17. Mr. Makhdum Ghulam Hy- 

der Zahiruddin Qureshi, 

M.L.A., 

18. Mr. Ghulam Mohamad Ma- 

homad Hashim Wassan, 
M.L.A., 

19. Mr. Ghulam Nabi Mohamad 

Ibrahim Dehraj, M.L.A., 

20. Rais dlaji Ghulam Rasool 

Khan Jatoi, M.L.A., 

21. Dr. Gobindx’am D. Punjabi, 

M.B.B.S., M.L.A., 

22. Mr. Haridas Lalji, M.L.A., 

23. Mr. Holaram H. Keswani, 

M.L.A., 

24. Lt. Col. W. B. Hossack, 

M.L.A., 

25. Mir Haji Hussein Baksh 

Khan Talpur, M.L.A., 

26. The Hon. Pir Haji Illahi 

Baksh, M.L.A., 

27. Mr. Issardas Varindraal, 

M.L.A., 

28. Mr. Jaffer Khan Taj Moha¬ 

mad Khan Jamali, M.L.A., 

29. Mrs. Jenubai G. Allana, 

M.L.A., 

30. Miss Jethi T. Sipahimalani, 

M.L.A., 

31. Sardar Kaiser Khan Gul 

Mohamad Khan Bozdar, 

M.L.A., 


32. Mr. Swami Krishnanand 

Sanyasi, M.L.A., 

33. Mr. Madhowadas Shivalo* 

mal, M.L.A., 

34. Mr. Mahomood Abdullah 

Haroon, M.L.A., 

35. Col. H. J. Mahon, M.L.A., 

36. Mr. Menghumal Perumal, 

M.L.A., 

37. The Hon. Sayed Mian Miran 

Mohamad Shah Zainul 
Abdin Shah Sayed, 

B.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 

38. K. B. Haji Moutabak.sh Mo¬ 

hamad Umar Soomro, 

M.L.A., 

39. Dr. Muhamad Akbar Abdul 

Qayoom Kazi, M.L.A., 
(Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary to the Premier). 

40. The Hon. M. A. Khuhro, 

M.L.A., 

41. Mr. Mohamad Azam Moha¬ 

mad Ibrahim, M.L.A., 

42. Mr. Mohamad Khan Nawah 

Ghaibi Khan Chandio, 

M.L.A., 

43. Haji M. H. Gazdar, M.L.A., 

44. Mr. Mohamad Mujtaba Mo¬ 

hamad Mustafa Kazi, 

M.L.A., 

45. Sardar Nabi Baksh Illahi 

Baksh Khan Bhutto, 

M.L.A, 

46. Mr. Narain R. Malkani, 

M.L.A., (Vacant) 

47. Mr. Newandram Vishindas, 

M.L.A., 

48. Mr. Nichaldas C. Vazirani, 

M.L.A., 

49. Mr. Nur Mohamad Khan 

Sher Mohamad Khan Bi- 
jarani, M.L.A., 

50. Mr. Nur Mohamad Shah 

Murad Ali Shah, M.L.A^ 
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61. Mr. Parsram V. Tabilra- 
mani, M.L.A., 

52. Mr. Partaba Rai Khai.siikh- 

dai>, M.L.A., 

53. Mr. Rahim Balc.sh Allah 

ftakrfh Khar. .Siimro, 
M.L.A- 

64. Mr. Rasiom K. Sidhwa, 

M.L.A., (Vacant) 

65. Sardar Khan Dil xMurad 

Khan Kho.so, M.L.A., 


56 Mr. Sirumal Kirpaldas, 

^ M.L.A.,. 

57 Mr. Sirumal Vishindas, 

M.L.A., 

58 Mr. I'ahilram Teckchand, 

M.L.A., 

59. Mr. Toffachi Mir Mahomed 

Nohari, M.L.A., 

60. Mr. Vishnu Nenu Ram 


Sharma, M.L.A.; 
THE GOVERNMENT OF SIND AT WORK 


(August 15, 1947 to February 15, 1948). 
Department of Industries 


The following is a summary 
of the activities of the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries, Sind, which 
js comprised of the following 
sections. 

(1) Industrial and Comraei'cial 
Intelligence. 

(2) Dissemination of Technical 
Information. 

(3) Technical Assistance to In¬ 
dustries. 

(4) Development of Cottage In¬ 
dustries. 

(5) Financial help to Indus¬ 
tries. 

(6) Technical Education. 

<7) Handicrafts. 

(8) Trading Estate (now un¬ 
der the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Officer). 

(9) Weights and Measures. 

Industrial Intelligence 

This section had conducted 
before the war, a survey of 
unemployment among the edu¬ 
cated classes making recom¬ 
mendations to the Government 
for mitigation of such evil. 


A useful Karachi Trade Di¬ 
rectory and Census of Indus¬ 
trial Production are imder pre¬ 
paration. 

Dissemination of Technical 

Information • 

Under the able guidance of 
a Technical Director of Indus¬ 
tries, a new section has been 
opened to imjjart technical in- 
formatimi to those who seek for 
it. For this a new Technical 
Library is being built up. 

Technical Assistance 

This Department has also 
been assisting the industries in 
the procurement of raw mate- 
I’ials such as coal, iron, cement, 
yarn, sugar, non-ferrous metals, 
chemicals, dyes, etc. A rapid 
survey was made of the Pro¬ 
vince regarding the availability 
of raw material on which poten¬ 
tial industries could be based. 
A pamphlet giving details of 
such potentialities in English 
and Sindhi has been issued by 
the Department and distribut¬ 
ed very widely. 
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^Development of Cottage Indus¬ 
tries 

The Department looks ^ after 
all the important cottage indus¬ 
tries such avS cotton, handloom, 
wool, sericulture, bee-culture, 
•etc. 

At present the Department 
has got 8 handloom cotton cen¬ 
tres where more than 300 
workers are engaged. There 
are also 2 schools and one de¬ 
monstration party for training 
weavers in the improved 
methods of production. About 
70 weavers are trained every 
year. 

A number of new handloom 
centres are being opened to em¬ 
ploy the refugee weavers. 

A new touch has been given 
to the wool industry by the 
Department and in place of 
rough khathas with which the 
wool weavers were familiar for 
ages, a wide and varied range 
of line and attractive articles, 
such as blankets, lohis, tweeds, 
tea cases and ladies embroider¬ 
ed coats are being produced and 
brought out in the market. 
There are at jn'esent 4 wool 
centres — 3 in the Desert area 
and one in Mohal Kohistan: 30 
villages have been organised 
for wool spinning and more 
than 40 persons have been 
trained in the use of improved 
type of spinning wheels intro¬ 
duced by this Department. 

The production of glazed pot¬ 
tery by the process of castic 
has been^ introduced by the 
Pottery Demonstration section 
of this Department to the arti¬ 
sans of Ha and Sehvan where 
the ancient art of kashigari has 

lutAn .•Atrt, rail "Rrifh 


potters and non-heredilery 
workers have been trained. 

The silk worm rearing centre 
of Industries Department, at 
Hyderabad, is doing useful 
work in rendering advice and 
distributing silk worm broods 
to interested parties. Simi¬ 
larly Bee-culture is being in¬ 
troduced as a side industry to 
the Haris. 

A Government Emporium 
for the sale of cottage industry 
products is maintained in Ka¬ 
rachi. The sales amounted to 
nearly Rs. 40,000 last year. 

Financial Help to Industries 

Government in order to help 
the struggling industries has a 
system of granting financial 
aid at low interest-bearing loans. 
Such loans have been given to 
the following concerns:— 

1. Sukkur Tiles 

Factory, Rs. 

2. Mr. N. M. Syed 

Bhiria, Rs. 

3. Tikhurai Indus¬ 

tries, Kara¬ 
chi, R.S. 

4. Mr. Bakshi So- 

han Singh, Rs. 

5. Mr. Mohd. Ha- 

roon Nasar- 

pur, Rs. 

6. Pioneers Sind Su¬ 

gar Mills, Rs. 2,00 oOOj- 

7. Sind Tanners, 

Hydera¬ 
bad Rs. 2,00.000,- 

Es. 4,11.400i- 

Tecbnical Education 

The working of three techni- 
.»n1 ar.hnola ia hftinn' auoervised 


3,0001- 

2 , 000 |- 

1 , 0001 - 

5,000!- 

f00|- 
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by this Department. Two of 
these are in receipt of grants. 
The V. J, Technical Institute at 
Sukkur has been taken over by 
the Government. About 80 stu¬ 
dents take their training on an 
average at this institute every 
year in Carpentry, Manual 
training, Smithing, Electric 
Wiring, etc. Arrangements 
have been made for training 
136 demobilised services person¬ 
nel. The remodelling and tak¬ 
ing over of Halford Technical 
Institute at Jacobabad is also 
under the active consideration 
of Government. 

An ambitious scheme of hav¬ 
ing a first class up-to-date 
technical institute in Karachi 
and Hyderabad costing approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 25,00,000 has been 
decided upon. 

Handicrafts 

Handicrafts school for women 
at Sukkur has now^ been in ex¬ 
istence for the last 7 years. 
More than 200 needy women 
have been trained. Two more 
schools have been opened, one 
at Hydei’abad and the other at 
Tandu Mohamed Khan, where 
training is being imparted in 
embroidery, sewing, knitting, 
tailoring and leather craft. 50 
scholarships of Rs. 5i- p.m. each 
are awarded. 2 more such 
schools are under contempla¬ 
tion. 

Weights and Measures 

Another important feature 
of this department is the stan¬ 
dardisation of w'eights and 
measures in the Province, The 
fees according to the Govern¬ 


ment on account of verification 
and re-verification are a source 
of revenue to the Government. 

Trading Estates 

One of recent developments 
of Industries Department is the 
procurement of land, water, 
power, telephone, transport, for 
building factories at nominal 
rent, for which purpose a se¬ 
parate Industrial Corporation 
had been organised to look after 
this aspect of Industries De¬ 
partment. 

Industrial Development 

since August 15 

The Sind Government have 
long been in the bad need of 
development of industry in the 
Province. An industrial sur¬ 
vey was ordered in September, 
1946, the result of which was a 
proposal to develop three Trad¬ 
ing Estates in Sind in order ta 
provide every facility for mod¬ 
ern factories to be started with 
the minimum of delay and trou¬ 
ble. The Cabinet agreed to de¬ 
velop the Province by means of 
Trading Estates in May, 1947 
and initial planning was then 
started. 

With the advent of partition 
on August 15, 1947 and the con¬ 
sequent transfer of population 
from India, the number of ap¬ 
plicants for factory accommo¬ 
dation increased very rapidly 
and now there is a total of 
jiearly 400 who require facili¬ 
ties immediately. The major¬ 
ity of these latter industrialists 
is of experienced manufactur¬ 
ers. 

As a result of this enormous 
increase in demands for facili¬ 
ties to start factories, the prob¬ 
lems of the Trading; Estate ad- 
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ministration have multiplied a 
hundredfold. These may be 
rJassilied in general under two 
categories: 

(a) Complete lack of raw 
materials for developing 
the estate, and 

(b) Difficulties in obtaining 
technical staff having 
experience of similar 
projects. 

PUBLIC WORKS: 

This Department is mainly 
concerned with irrigation, road 
development, and proposed pro¬ 
jects boUi iri'igation and hy¬ 
dro-el-ictric. 

Irrigation 

Scheme for prevention and 
reduction of water logging and 
reclamation of waste lands are 
under the consideration. The 
Executive Engineer, Research 
Division is preparing detailed 
notes indicating lines on which 
the works should be undertaken. 

Road Development 

A Post-war Road Develop¬ 
ment Scheme in Sind, estimated 
to cost Rs. 12,9G.51,000 has 
been sanctioned. Due to finan¬ 
cial difficulties, shortage of 
petrol and transport inconven¬ 
ience, Government have now 
under consideration a revised 
curtailed Road Scheme. 

The Low^er Sind Barrage 
(Scheme approved prior to the 
creation of Pakistan Dominion) 
is proposed to be constructed 
across the river Indus, 4 V 2 
miles north of Kotri. Accord¬ 
ing to the Lower Sind Bar¬ 
rage Project there will be 
three canal systems viz. 
(1) Pinyari System. (2) Fulal 


System on the left and 
(3) Kalri Baghar system on 
the right. 

The irrigation area served 
by the scheme will be about 
27,92,129 acres of land out of 
which 11,74,586 acres will be 
Kabuli land including Jagir, 
Forest irrigable area is 43,467 
acres and the remaining 
15,74,076 acres are Na-kabuli 
and Na-class (unoccupied and 
un-surveyed). The total dis¬ 
charge of all canals taking off 
from the Lower Sind Barrage 
will 45,775 cubes. The estL 
mated cost of the scheme is 
Rs. 22.23 crores. The scheme 
is of a protective nature and 
return anticipated is as under:— 

(a) 10th year after 
construction 0.77 per cent. 

(b) 40th year after 
construction 1.77 per cent. 

(c) 50th year after 
construction 1.51 per cent; 

(d) 54th year after 
construction 1.41 per cent. 

on full development. 

The scheme has been admin¬ 
istratively approved by Gov¬ 
ernment of Sind and the work 
has been started. The scheme 
is proposed to be completed in 
two stages of 7 years each i.e. 
in 14 years. 

Hydro Electric Projects 

The following schemes are 
under active consideration of 
the Government. 

(1) 10,000 k.w. capacity 

flvdel Generating Station at 
14 feet fall at mile 2 of 
the Rohri Canal with full capa¬ 
city Diesel Electric stand-by 
generating Plant to provide 
against canal closures and 
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pther emergencies at an ap¬ 
proximate cost of Rs. 2371- 
lakhs. 

(2) 7,500 k.w. Capacity 

Hydel Generating Station at 
id feet fall at mile 23 of the 
Eastern Nara Canal which 
will be interlinked with the 
Hydel Generating Station at 
mile 2 of Rohri Canal at an ap¬ 
proximate cost of Rs. 231 
lakhs. 

(3) 4,200 k.w. Capacity 
Hydel (venerating Station at 
Usif Dahri on Rohri Canal by 
combining the existing 8 feet 
at Usif Dahri and 5.35 feet fall 
at Duro at an approximate cost 
of Rs. 91 lakhs. 

(4) 2,000 k.w. Capacity 
Hydel Generating Station at 
8.3 feet fall at mile 141 of 
Rohri (ainal near Kurab Lima 
at an api)roximate cost of 

Rs. 40 lakhs. 

FOOD AND CIVIL 
SUPPLIES: 

The chief aim of this Depari- 
ment has been to maintain sup¬ 
plies, and in this direction the 
Department has been largely 
succossful. It could even man¬ 
age to lend more than its sur¬ 
plus. 

A further involuntary act of 
co-operation has been in financ¬ 
ing the supplies of other pro- 
\inces. Though the Govern¬ 
ment of Sind does not supply 
foo(i grains on credit, it has 
perforce done so to all the 
provinces of Pakistan. 

On the whole supplies have 
been fairly well maintained. 
There have been serious delays 
in the movement of cloth, due 
to the complete closure of the 
Karachi Cloth Market. 


Likewise sugar supplies were 
held up, and are still very li^ 
mited. Unless the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan get adequate 
supplies in assured instal¬ 
ments it is inevitable that 
sugar should be decontrolled in 
Sind. 

On the other sicle, it has 
been the constant aim of this 
Department to maintain prices 
of agricultural produce, espe¬ 
cially cotton and paddy. In 
this it has been fairly success¬ 
ful, and price-level has been 
kept up. 

The Department has further 
l)een resnonsible for tvo chief 
duties, of maintaining supplies 
and maintaining continuous 
procurement at fair prices. 

Printing and Stationery 

During the oeriod many of 
the non-Muslim staff of the 
Government Printing and Sta¬ 
tionery Department, Sind, Ka- 
3 ’nchk resigned and ^suitable 
personnei had to be appointed. 
This is assisting the 

Geniral Govevuruent in printing 
of important joos like Consti¬ 
tuent Assembiy proceedings, 
budget work, etc., which can¬ 
not satisfactorily be handled by 
th(' Gove^mor-Generars Press. 
Efforts have also been made to 
absorb in this Tb'oss r-s inuch 
sJU’plus '-taff of the Central 
fio-ernment ns possible. Dur¬ 
ing the period stationery side 
was; also very much affected 
for want of articles as the con¬ 
tractors w'ho used to m.ake 
supplies of stationery articles 
had left Karachi. Hotvever. ar¬ 
rangements were made to in¬ 
vite tenders from the new¬ 
comers by advertising in tbf 
papers. 
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Paper position was really 
very serious and had it not been 
for an alLout effort for the 
procurement of as much avail¬ 
able paper as possible, Govern¬ 
ment work would have ^suffered 
very badly. 

Schemes for the Future 

The Yervada Prison Press, 
Poo]ia, used to print and sup¬ 
ply about 2,000 various kinds 
of standard forms to all the 
Sind Government offiees so far. 
They discontinued to do so 
since 1-1-1918. and this tavsk, 
which is of no small magni¬ 
tude has to be l ack led by this 
Press In time to come, when 
machinery bf^comes available, it 
is contemplated to wstart a 
Prison Press for printing' (>f 
forms etc., with cheap convict 
labour. Steps are also being 
taken to open out a suitable 
canteen, small scale dispensary, 
recreation room and some 
shov/erbaths for the benefits of 
the employees of the Govern¬ 
ment Press. 

DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE: 

The problems with which 
Department was faced mainly 
are:— 

1 . Shortage of Scientific staff 
and 

2 . Lack of Finance. 

Staff: This Department was 
largeh/ manned by non-Muslim 
personnel. With the partition 
of the country, the non-Muslim 
staff has, barring a few excep¬ 
tions, left the Department, The 
result has been almost com¬ 
plete dislocation of work both 
in the ministerial and execu¬ 
tive fields. 


Finance : This Department 
has many schemes in hand 
financed by the Council of 
Agi'icultural Research, Central 
Cotton Committee and the 
Government of Pakistan (in 
respect of Post-War Develop¬ 
ment Schemes.) 

These problems are being 
tackled as under:— 

Staff: The vacuum creat¬ 
ed by the resignation of non- 
Muslims is being filled by re¬ 
cruiting Muslim eva(*uees from 
other Ihmvinces. 

Finance: Some of the 

Schemes are being dropped and 
others modified to meet the al¬ 
tered financial condition of the 
province. Pending financial ad¬ 
justment, the research schemes 
perviously financed by the Cen¬ 
tral Cotton Committee or Im- 
peidal Council of Agricultural 
Research are being financed 
from Provincial revenues. 

Future Plans: The follow¬ 
ing Post War Schemes will 
run during the year 1948-49. 

hnreased (hdtivalion of 

Cattle Fodder 

This is sanctioned in order 
to produce and stock sufficient 
quantities of seeds of Berseem, 
Lucerna, Maize, etc., for sale to 
cultivators. 

Tractor Cultivations 

This scheme is designed to 
bring about substantial increase 
in the area under food and fod¬ 
der crops. 

Post Graduate Training 

This scheme was sanctioned 
with the object of improving 
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the quality of staff to properly 
operate the various post-war 
schemes. 


large volume of poultry pro¬ 
ducts has to bo imported from 


Training of Additional Staff 

Addilioual staff required to 
work the various post-war de- 
velopuiciit schemes is to be 
traiiied. Scholarship of Rs. 50)- 
p.m. for each degi’ee student 
and Ks. 80- p.rn. for Diploma 
student studying at the Sak- 
rand Agricultural College is 
sanctioned. Deserving Stu¬ 
dents are also exempted from 
payment of tuition fees and 
cost of books. 

Digging of Wells 

The Government shall coji- 
tiuLie the subsidy for sinking 
wells so as to bring lift areas 
now lying waste under cultiva¬ 
tion in Non-Barrage zone. 

Development of FTiiits and 
Vegetables 

The area under nurseries and 
gardens is to be extended. 

Scheme for the Development 
of Bee Keeping as Cottage 
Industry 

There is sufiicienl scope for 
introducing and extending bee¬ 
keeping industry in Sind to 
make the Province self-sup¬ 
porting in honey. Good pro¬ 
gress has been made in intro¬ 
ducing this profitable industry 
during the past 4 years. 

Poultry Development 

At present the Province is 
far from self-supporting and 


the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province. 

Dairy Development 

Dairving is a very important 
industry in Sind. The supply 
of milk in Karachi town and 
other places is much less than 
the demand. Proposal to estab¬ 
lish a first class dairy at Malir 
is now under the consideration 
of the Government. 

DEPAKi MENT OF 
FISHERIES; 

'the fisheiacs of the Sind Pro- 
c'ince fall under three- cate¬ 
gories, viz., Marine, Estuarine 
and Inland Fresh Water. 
Thougli this Province's coast 
line is only about 150 miles, yet 
iowing to the peculiar, highly 
advaniageous, physical features 
and geographical position the 
Marine Fisheries are very 
abiindanh rich and of prime 
character and consequently the 
most imp(>rtarit among the Ma¬ 
rine Fisheries of the whole of 
the Indian ocean, occurrence of 
big shoals at times of 30,000 
of huge sized fishes, say 20-—40 
lbs. each, is unique feature of 
Sind's Marine Fisheries. 

The Estuarine Fisheries 

The prawn fisheries being the 
most dominant of the Indus 
Delta, is equally very rich and 
is second only to the Gangetic 
Delta of the “Sunderbans", the 
richest in India. 

Inland Fisheries 

The Inland Fisheries of the 
River Indus, its several canals 
and vast Dhands (Lakes) -r- 
the biggest, the Munchure 
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Dhand near Bubak, whose fish¬ 
eries are worth over three lacs 
of rupees, are equally rich, the 
dominant Fisheries being the 
quick growing carps and the 
famous delicious though boney 
Indian shad, the ‘Talla'’ or the 
“Hilsa'' — the palla fisheries 
alone are worth about 2 lakhs. 

Deep Sea Fishing 

All the rich and vast Deep 
Sea Fishing areas outside say 
the 15 fathom contour line is 
still virgin ground. This ex¬ 
ploitation is possible only with 
power fishing vessels equipped 
Avith modern types of Fishing 
gear. Introduction of fish re¬ 
frigeration plants, cold store, 
fish canning, fish oil and 
fish meal factories are ne¬ 
cessary corollaries to the 
Deep Sea Fishing operations, 
and also the construction of an 
up-to-date Fish Harbour to 
accommodate the anticipated 
expansion of fleets of Power 
Fishing Vessels of deeper 
draught. 

Fish Curing 

Fish Curing is the most im¬ 
portant item of the Industry, 
but the method of cure in vogue 
is deplorably insanitary result¬ 
ing in a most unwholesome pro¬ 
duct, fetching only a compara¬ 
tively low price. 

Vast quantities of Fish- 
Waste, non-economical small 
sized fishes and other raw ma¬ 
terials are available for con¬ 
version into valuable Fish 
Manure and Fish-Meal, the 
former essential for meeting 
the demands in cultivation con¬ 
sequent on the expansion of 


the Barrage Projects and the 
latter as cattle and poultry 
food. 

Similarly large quantities of 
raw materials in the shapes of 
Shark tins and Fish-Maws are 
available here which are at pre¬ 
sent exported to foreign mar¬ 
kets. These can be more 
profitably converted into finish¬ 
ed products of Marine glue and 
Isinglass respectively. 

Shark Liver Oil 

The Shark Liver Oil manu¬ 
factured from Sharks caught 
in Sind waters possesses the 
highest percentage of Vitamin 
A. Potency average being 
20,000 to 40,000 International 
units per gram among the 
sharks caught throughout the 
Indian Ocean. Besides, a third 
of the local landings of the 
Marine Fish is of sharks and 
skates. There is consequently a 
great scope for further expan¬ 
sion of this Industry and may 
result in capturing the world 
markets in Therapeutic Fish 
Oils and completely ousting the 
hitherto world famous Cod 
Liver Oil which has only a com¬ 
paratively very low vitamin A 
potency. 

The designing of a suitable 
“Fish Pass'' for provision in 
the proposed Lower Sind Bar¬ 
rage project to protect the up¬ 
ward migration of the import¬ 
ant migratory fish, “Palla'^ 
(Hilsa) is an urgent problem. 

Supply of suitable Larvicidal 
Fish for the Biological control 
of Malaria to meet the demands 
of the Public Health Denart- 
ment, Local Boards and Muni¬ 
cipalities is another important 
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problem. 

The Fishermen 

The Fishermen form the back 
bone of the Fishing Industry; 
yet they are all illiterate, de¬ 
plorably poor, heavily indebted 
to middlemen capitalists and 
live in most insanitary condi¬ 
tions — socio-economic work t( 
improve their conditions is ab¬ 
solutely essential before ef¬ 
fecting any improvement in 
the Fishing Industry itself. 

Fish Vessels 

Two Motor Fishing Vessels 
with Diesel engines have been 
secured from the Royal Naval 
Reserve and one of which is be¬ 
ing equipped with suitable 
modern fishing gear for Deep 
Sea Fishing operation. 

Fish Farms 

Sites for the location of fresh 
water fish-farms have also 
been selected at Sukiuiv. Bubak 
and Sehwan. 

One breeding pond fo)' the 
culture of the Java fi.sh, Gou- 
rami, the best fresh water table 
fish in the world—has also 
been constructed, close to the 
Haleji Lake and a consignment 
of G on rami fingerlings has 
been obtained by steamer from 
Bombay and introduced in this 
pond. 

Fishery Survej 

A Fishery Survey of Inland 
Waters is in progress, at the 
close of which, Fishery Legisla¬ 
tion will be put into effect. 

A site for the location of a 
Marine Aquarium has also been 
selected. Fishermen CcM>per-r 


ative Societies have been or¬ 
ganised. The Karachi Fisher¬ 
men Co-operative Purchase and 
Sale Society has 512 members 
and an asset of R.s. 97,5771- in 
the course of the last two years. 
Site for the location of 2 Fish¬ 
eries Schools has also been 
selected. 

PROGRESS OF 
EDUCATION: 

The Department made great 
headway dui'ing the period 
under review. The following 
are the measures under active 
consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment:— 

]. The local N.E-D. Engin¬ 
eering College which is the 
best I'lngineering Institute in 
the Western Pakistan has been 
taken over Viy Government in 
November. 

2. Government are proceed¬ 
ing apace with their programme 
of compulsor.'.' Primary Educa¬ 
tion at the rate of six talukas 
per year. 

V. A naval .-Jcholarship of an 
annual value of £260, has been 
instituted for recruitment to 
t!ie commir.idoned ranks of the 
Royal Pakistan Navy. 

4. An imposing building to 
house the Secondary Training 
College to train gi’aduate teach¬ 
ers is now nearing completion. 

5. Government has sanc¬ 
tioned adequate number of 
scholarships for Primary, Se¬ 
condary, Collegiate and Techni¬ 
cal education. 

6. Two Intermediate Arts 
Colleges are proposed to be 
established at Hyderabad and 
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Sakkur with effect from the 
next academic year. . 

7. One Goyerument Arts Col¬ 

lege for girls is also proposed 
to be established at Karachi 
with effect from the next aca¬ 
demic year. ' 

8. One state orphanage is 
also proposed to be established 
at Karachi in the near future. 

9. A scheme to start rifle 
clubs in all Government secon¬ 
dary schools for boys in the 
Province is under active consi¬ 
deration. 

10. Two Committees are be¬ 
ing appointed to go into the 
question of bringing about 
suitable revision in text books 
prescribed by Government for 
primary and post-primary stan¬ 
dards. 

11. It is also proposed to 
open additional standards at 
the Government Secondary 
Schools for Boys and Girls at 
Sujawal, Dadu, Kandhok, Shi- 
karpur and Nawabshah to turn 
them into full-fledged High 
Schools. 

LOCAL SELF- 

GOVERNMENT: 

A scheme for expansion of 
towns and villages has been 
finalised and orders issued. The 
main features of this scheme 
are:— 

1. To check further hapha¬ 
zard growth of towns. 

2. To assist the local authori¬ 
ties in securing land whenever 
required for the purpose of ex¬ 
pansion. 


3. To reserve. 50 per cent 
plots for persons mi^ating 
from small villages with no, 
land in the town or villages. ^ 

4. To niake the grant of land 
on restricted tenure subject to 
further restrictions as regards 
the number of storeys, the 
built-up area and area to be 
left open. 

LAW DEPARTMENT: 

Payment of Compensation and 

Fixation of Fair Rent in 
Respect of Requisitioned 
Properties 

Under Section 4 of the Sind 
Requisition of Land Act, 1947, 
compensation for requisition or 
acquisition of immovable pro¬ 
perties is to be determined by 
an arbitrator to be appointed 
by the Provincial Government. 
The Government has introduced 
a Bill amending the Act so as 
to empower the Controller to 
fix fair rent for the requisition¬ 
ed properties on the lines of 
the Sind Rent Restriction Actv 
1947. 

Continuance of the Provisions 

of Sind Hotels and Lodging 
Houses (Control) 

Ordinance 1947: 

A Bill to control the rates 
chargeable in hotels and lodg¬ 
ing houses in Karachi and to 
provide for the reservation of 
accommodation therein has also 
been passed by the Sind Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 

MEDICAL: 

As a part of the Post-War 
Development programme, an 
ambitious plan for the exten- 
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«ion and improvement of Medi¬ 
cal facilities comprising oX 
about 28 schemes was drawn up 
in 1944-45 on lines of the 
Shore Committee Report. Some 
schemes viz., 'The Estabhs^- 
ment of a Medical College , 
“Improvement and Extension 
of Hospital Buildings” etc., how¬ 
ever, are already in hand and 
the remaining are being finalis¬ 
ed for implementation. 


sent to King Edward College, 
Lahore, for training. 

Training of Compounders and 
Dispensers 

This scheme will also start 
next year under the manage¬ 
ment of Dow Medical College 
and about fifty candidates will 
be trained yearly. 

Provision for Post Graduate 
Studies 


Medical College 

The College is already func¬ 
tioning and is in third year of 
its curriculum and will complete 
its course in 1949-50. 

Establishment of Preliminary 

School for Nurses 

It is proposed to start a Gov¬ 
ernment school for the training 
of nurses to produce large num¬ 
ber of Nurses for hospital or¬ 
ganisation as well as to reserve 
some for emergency. 

Training of Midwives 

It was proposed to start 
Government, school but the 
the idea was abandoned due to 
financial stringency and it is 
proposed to strengthen the pre¬ 
sent schools at Sukkur and 
Hyderabad to produce sufficient 
number of midwives to cater to 
the needs of the public. 

Creation of Cadre of X-Ray 

and Laboratory Technicians 

The scheme is proposed to be 
put into operation next year 
and in all ten candidates, six 
in X-Ray and four in labora¬ 
tory work are proposed to be 


Three persons have already 
been sent for higher training 
abroad and this year out of 
two candidates one has left 
for United Kingdom and 
the arrangement for the other 
is being made. In future also 
it has been decided to send 
many more for overseas train¬ 
ing. 

Public Health 

Government are quite alive 
to the Public Health problem 
confronting them, notably the 
anti-malaria, maternity and 
child welfare problems, and in 
order to surmount them, they 
have under active contempla¬ 
tion several ambitious measures 
of preventive nature designed 
to raise the Public Health 
standard of the people, as a 
part of their Post-War Develop¬ 
ment Plan, viz., the schemes 
for “Establishment of Mater¬ 
nity Child Welfare Centres,” 
“Travelling Dispensaries” and 
“District Health Staff”. 

KARACHI JOINT WATER 

BOARD: 

The present Karachi Joint 
Water Board was constituted 
under the Sind Ordinance II of 
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1942, later replaced by the Sind 
Act IV of 1943, to undertake 
the execution of the Heleji 
Water Supply Scheme. The 
Board is temporary and will be 
dissolved as soon as the execu¬ 
tion of the scheme is completed 
and even earlier if the circum¬ 
stances so justify. The Heleji 
Scheme has not yet been exe¬ 
cuted in its entirety. 

Consequent on the birth of 
Pakistan and establishment . of 
its capital at Karachi, the pre-> 
sent water supply became In¬ 
adequate to meet the require¬ 
ments of Ibhe increased popula¬ 
tion of the city of Karachi. It 
therefore became necessary to 
supplement the existing sources 
of water supply and with that 
end the present Karachi Joint 
Water Board Act, 1943, has 
been amended to provide for 
the execution and maiijtenance 
of the Heleji Scheme and the 
necessary legislation in that 
behalf was passed by the Sind 
Legislative Assembly. 

The Government of Sind is 
seriously considering to estab¬ 
lish a permanent Water Board 
for the execution of the un¬ 


completed parts of the Heleji 
Scheme, and the execution of 
any other scheme, considered 
necessary for supplementing 
the existing sources of water 
supply for distribution of Water 
in bulk to the various constitu¬ 
ent bodies and for the proper 
drainage of water. The neces- 
.sary Bill on the subject has 
been drafted. 

The Board proposed in the 
Bill will be representative body 
consisting of the representations 
of the Sind Government, the 
Karachi Municipal Corporation, 
the Karachi Port Trust, the 
North Western Railway, the 
Pakistan Government and Trad¬ 
ing Estates. The Board will 
be a corporate body and will 
have power to borrow money 
required for financing the 
schemes. The Board will sup¬ 
ply Wjater in bulk to the consti¬ 
tuent bodies and charge them 
the actual costs of water which 
will be worked out on certain 
principles. In the case of any 
dispute between the Board and 
the constituent body, it will be 
open to either party to refer the 
dispute to arbitration. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES OF THE SIND 
GOVERNMENT 


Secretary to His Excellency the 
Governor, 

Military Secretary to His Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor, 

Chief Secretary to Government, 
Secretary, Finance Department, 
Secretary, Home Department, 

Secretary, Department of Edu¬ 
cation, Health and Local Self 
Government, 


GOVSEC, KARACHI. 

MILSECSIND, KARACHI. 
SIND, KARACHI. 
SINDFIN, KARACHI. 
HOME, KARACHI. 


EDSIND, KARACHI. 
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Secretary, Department of Ag^ 
riculture and Industries/ 

Secretary, Public Works De¬ 
partment, 

Department of Food and Civil 
Supplies, 

Revenue (Commissioner of Sind 
and Secretary, Revenue De¬ 
partment, 


AGIND. KARACHI. 
SINDWORKS. KARACHI. 
PKICF^S, KARACHI. 

REVCOM, KARACHI, 


NORTH WESTERN FRONTIER 
PROVINCE GOVERNMENT 

(PESHAWAR) 

GOVERNOR AND HIS PERSONAL STAFF 
GOVERNOR 

His Excellency Sir George Cunningham, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

Personal Staff 

Mr. J. J. M. Dent, M.C., Secretary. 

Lieut. H. D. Shirley, A. D. C. 

CABINET OF MINISTERS 


Hon'ble Khan Abdul Qaiyum 
Khan, Bar-at-Law, Chief Minister and Minister- 

in-Charge Finance, Law & 
Order, Political and Tribal 
Affairs, Home, Information, 
Public Works, Local Self 
Government, Industries and 
Development. 

Hon’ble Khan Mohamad Abbas 

Khan, Minister-in-Charge Revenue 

and Civil Supplies. 

Personal Staff of Ministers 

Mr. Ghulam Ishaq Khan, P.C.S., Secretary to Hon’ble the 

Chief Minister. 

Mr. Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Personal Assistant to Hon’ble 

the Minister for Revenue. 
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SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT 


Major A. J. Bring, C.I.E., 

K. B. Hidayatullah Khan, M.A., 
Col. W. G. Lang Anderson, 

O.B.E., R.E., 

Shaikh Abdul Hamid Khan, 

Shaikh Mohamad ShafTi Khan, 
B.A., LL.B., 

Major P. C. Hailey, O.B.E., 

Lt. Col. V. M. H. Cox, 


Chief Secretary and Secre¬ 
tary Law & Order, Political 
and Tribal Affairs. 

Home Secretary. 

Secretary, P.W.D. 

Secretary Development 
Department. 

Secretary Legislative Depart¬ 
ment and Advocate-General. 

Secretary, Finance Depart¬ 
ment. 

Revenue Secretary and Reve¬ 
nue & Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


Lt. Col. V. M. H. Cox, 

Col. S. M. Khurshid, 

K. S. Shaikh Abdul Hamid 
Khan, B.A., LL.B., 

Mr. 0. G. Grace, C.I.E., O.B.E., 
Col. A. K. Sahibzada, O.B.E., 

Shaikh Mohamad Shaft Khan, 
B.A., LL.B., 
K. S. Syed Ibrahim Shah, M.Sc., 
Mr. Aziz Ahmad, M.R.C.V.S., 

Khan Mohamad Yunus Khan, 

M.A., 

Shaikh Abdul Hamid Khan, 

Mr. N. G. Pring, 

Mr. Mohamad Aslam Khan 
Khattak, M.A.(Oxon.), 

Bar-at-Law, 

Mr. A. K. Qureshi, 

Mr. Munirullah Khan, 


Revenue and Divisional Com¬ 
missioner. 

Political Resident in N.W.F.P. 

Director of Civil Supplies. 

Inspector-General of Police, 

Inspector-General Civil Hos¬ 
pitals. 

Advocate-General. 

Director of Agriculture. 

Director of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry. 

Registrar Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties. 

Director of Industries. 

Conservator of Forests. 

Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 

Director of Information. 

Controller of Rationing. 
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Mr. M. Abdul Aziz Khan, 


Manager, Government Print¬ 
ing and Stationery Depart¬ 
ment. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS—CENTRAL 


Brigadier D. H. J. Williams, 

O.B.E.. 

Mr. H. F. Scorggis, O.B.E., 

Mr. Mohammad Fazal-i-Haque, 
K. B. Nazar Mohamad Khan, 

Mr. M. Aslam, 

K. B. S. A. Majeed, 

Mr. Humphrey, O.B.E., 


Inspector and Secretary Fron¬ 
tier Corps. 

Commander, Frontier Con¬ 
stabulary. 

Comptroller. 

Commissioner of Income-Tax, 
West Punjab and N.W.F.P. 

Controller of Land, Customs, 
Central Excise and Salt, 
West Punjab and N.W.F.P. 

Post Master-General, West 
Punjab & N.W.F.P. Circle. 

Deputy Director, Intelligence. 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER’S COURT 


Hon’ble K. B. Mohamad Ibra¬ 
him Khan, B.A., LL.B., Judicial Commi.ssioner. 

Hon’ble Malik Khuda Baksh 
Khan, B.A., LL.B., Judge. 

Mr. Fazlur Rahman, P.C.S., Registrar. 

WEST PUN.IAB AND N.W.F.P. 

JOINT PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


K. S. Mian Mohamad Afzal 
Hussain, Chairman. 

Mr. S. G. Khaliq, Secretary. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Nawabzada Allah Nawab Khan, 

Bar-at-Law, Speaker. 

(Vacant) Deputy Speaker. 

(Vacant) Secretary. 


MEMBERS 


1. Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan, 

2. Khan Mohamad Abbas 
Khan, 

3. Nawab Allah Nawaz Khan, 

4. Khan Arbab Abdur Reh- 
man Khan, 

5. Khan Ali Gohar Khan, 


6. Khan Asadullah Jan Khan, 

7. Khan Sultan Hassan Ali 
Khan, 

8. K. Jalaluddin Khan, 

9. Khan Mohamud Ishaq 
Khan, 

10. Khan Mohamad Aslam 
Khan, 
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11. Khan Mohamad Farid 
Khan, 

12. Khan Arbab Mohamad 
Sharif Khan, 

13. K. Mohamad Zaman Khan, 

14. K- Mian Musharaf Shah, 

15. Pir Shahin Shah, 

16. Nawab Qutbuddin Khan, 

17. Captain Zain Mohamad 
Khan, S.B.,O.B.I., 

18. Khan Sardar Bahadur 
Khan, 

19. Mian Jaffar Shah, 

20. Khan Abdullah Khan. 

21. Khan Abdul Latif Khan, 

22. Khan Sahib Gul Khan, 

23. Dr. Khan Sahib, 

24. Qazi Atanullah Khan, 

25. Khan Mohamad Yahya Jan 
Khan, 


26. Syed Qaim Shah, 

27. Khan Abdul Azi^ Khan, 

28. Khan Malik Akbar Khan, 

29. Khan Maufatullah Khan, 

30. Khan M. Zarin Khan, 

31. Syed M. Yakub Khan, 

32. Khan Mohd. Yakub Khan, 

33. Khan Amin Jan Khan, 

34. Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan, 
35, L. Mehr Chand Khanna, 

36. L. Girdhari Lai Puri, 

37. S. Ishar Singh, 

38. Mr. Mehta Madan Lai, 

39. L. Bhanju Ram Gandhi, 

40. L. Kewal Ram, 

41. L. Kanwar Bhan, 

42. L. Mohan Lai Gulati, 

43. Sardar Ram Singh, 

44. L. Kotu Ram, 

45. S. Pratap Singh. 


By-Elections 


Abbotabad East Mohama- 
dan Rural (formerly held 
by the late K. B. Raja Ab¬ 
dul Rehman Khan) now by 
M. Sardar Khan (Re¬ 
turned) . 

Haripur South, Mohama- 
dan Rural (formerly held 
by the late Raja Hyder 
Zaman Khan) now by Su- 
bedar Khan Mir Dad Khan 
(Returned). 


3. Lakki East Mohamadan 
Rural (formerly held by 
Sessions Judge Mr. Habi- 
dullah Khan). 

4. Hangu Mohamadan Rural 
(formerly held by the late 
Khan Ali Badshah). 

5. Hazara General Rural (for¬ 
merly held by the late 
Mahashe Shiv Ram). 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES OF THE N.W F,P. 
GOVERNMENT 


Chief Secretary to Government 
of N.W.F.P., 

Secretary, Home Department, 
Secretary, Finance Department, 
Secretary, Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, 

Secretary, Development 
Department, 

Secretary, Public Works 
Department, 


NORWEF, PESHAWAR. 
HOMEWEF, PESHAWAR. 
FINWEF, PESHAWAR. 

REVENUEWEF, 

PESHAWAR. 

DEVWEF, PESHAWAR. 

WORKSWEF, PESHAWAR. 
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WEST PUNJAB GOVERNMENT 

(LAHORE) 

GOVERNOR AND HIS PERSONAL STAFF" 
GOVERNOR 

His FJxcellencv Sir Robert Francis Mudie, 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. 

Personal Staff 

Mr. S. Ghiasuddin Ahmed, 

I.C.S., Secretary. 

Lt.-Col. R. F. Craster, 

R.F., O.B.E., Military Secretary. 

Capt. N. B. Baillie Hamilton, 

J.N.B., Aide-de-Camp. 

CABINET MINISTERS 

Hon’ble Khan Iftikhar Hussain 

Khan of Mamdot, Chief Minister and Minister- 

in-Charge, Law and Order, 
General Administration, 
Jails and Refugees and Re¬ 
habilitation. 

Hon’ble Mian Mumtaz Moham¬ 
mad Daulatana,* Minister-in-Charge, Finance, 

Planning and Industries, 
Transport and Civil Sup¬ 
plies. 

Hon’ble Sardar Shaukat Hayat 

Khan,*' Minister-in-Charge, Revenue, 

Irrigation, Electricity, Agri¬ 
culture, Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties, Veterinary and Forests. 

Hon’ble Shaikh Karamat Ali, Minister-in-Charge, Educa¬ 

tion, Public Works, Building 
and Roads, Medical and Pub¬ 
lic Health and Local Self- 
Government. 

Personal Secretaries to Ministers 

Mr. Mohammad Zakir Quraishi, 

P.C.S., Personal Assistant to the 

Hon’ble the Premier. 

•Resigned on May 28, 1948. 
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Mir Syed Hassan, 

Shaikh Inayat Ullah, 

Mr. Mohammad Latif Malik, 
Mr. Abdul Karim Quraishi, 


Personal Assistant to the 
Hon’ble the Minister of Fi¬ 
nance. 

Personal Assistant to the 
Hon’ble the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation. 

Additional Personal Assist¬ 
ant to the Hon'ble the Pre¬ 
mier. 

Personal Assistant to the 
Hon’ble the Minister of Re¬ 
venue. 


Parliamentary Secrt 
Mr. Abdul Maq, 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan Dasti, 

Ch. Mohammad Hassan Chatta, 

Ch. Fazal lllahi, 

Ch. Raja Mohammad Tarar, 

Raja Said Akbar Khan. 

SECRETARIES 
Mr. H. A. Majid, I.C.S., 

Mr. S. F. Hassan, I.C.S., 

Mr. S. M. Hassan, I.C.S., 

Mr. I. U. Khan, I.C.S., 

Mr. G. Mueen-ud-Din, 

Mr. Akhtar Hussain, 

O.B.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. J. W. Hearn, C.S.I., C.I.E., 


aries to Ministers 

Parliamentary Secretary to 
Hon’ble Chief Minister 
(Home). 

Parliamentary Secretary to 
Hon’ble Chief Minister (Re¬ 
fugees). 

Parliamentary Secretary to 
Hon’ble the Finance Minis¬ 
ter. 

Parliamentary Secretary to 
Hon’ble the Revenue Minis¬ 
ter. 

Parliamentary Secretary to 
Hon’ble the Education Mi¬ 
nister. 

Additional Parliamentary 
Secretary. 

GOVERNMENT 

Chief Secretary and Finance 
Secretary. 

Home Secretary. 

Secretary, Industries and 
Medical. 

Secretary, Civil Supplies. 

Secretary, Rehabilitation De¬ 
partment. 

Revenue Secretary. 
Development Secretary. 
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Mr. S. M. Hasan, 


Secretary, Electricity Depart 
meat 


K. B. M. A, Hamid, 1 Secretaries, .P.W.D., B. & £. 

K. B. A. Karim, J 

Mr. E. L. Protheroe, I Secretaries, Irrigation Dc 

K. B. Pir Mohamad Ibrahim, J partment. 

K B S. M. Sharif, Secretary, Education Depart¬ 

ment. 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Akhtar Hussain, O.B.E., 

Mr. J. W. Hearn, C.S.L, C.I.E., 
K. B. A. Karim, 

K. B. M. A. Hamid, 

K. B. Pir Mohammad Ibrahim, 

K. S. Agha Mohammad Yusuf 
Khan, 

Nawabzada Fatcullah Khan, 

Mr. H. G. Sadiq, 

K. B. S. M. Sharif, 

Khan Qnrban Ali Khan, 

Major M. H. Mahmood, 

Lt.-Col. S. M. K. Mullik, 

K. B. Dr. M. Yacob, 

Mr. M. R. Kayani, 

Mr. K. H. Rehman, 

Mian Allah Baksh, 

K. B. Shaikh Fazle Ellahi, 

K. B. Syed Ijaz Hussain, 

Mr. B. A. Kureshi, 

Mr. S. M. A. Shah, 

Mr. Shabbir Ahmad Khan, 


Finance Commissioner (Re¬ 
venue) 

Finance Commissioner 
(Development). 

Chief Engineer, P.W.D. 

(B. & R. Branch). 

Chief Engineer, P.W.D. (Irri¬ 
gation). 

Chief Engineer P.W.D. (Irri¬ 
gation) . 

Commissioner, Excise and 
Taxation Department. 

Director of Land Records. 
Director of Agriculture. 
Director of Public Instruction. 
Inspector-General of Police. 
Inspector-General of Prisons. 

Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals. 

Director of Public Health. 
Legal Remembrancer. 

Examiner, Local Fund Ac¬ 
counts. 

Chief Conservator of Forests. 

Registrar, Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties and Diretor of Puncha- 
yats. 

Deputy Commissioner, Crimi¬ 
nal Tribes. 

Director of Industries. 

Director of Veterinary Ser¬ 
vices. 

Advocate-General. 
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Mr. S. M. Hassan, 

Mr. R, D. Horae, 

Syed Noor Ahraad, 

Mr. S. M. Alavi, 

Mian Anwar Ali, 

Mr. G. Mueen-ud-Din, 

Hon'ble Mr. S. A. Rahman, 

Mr. Abdul Rashid Khan, 


Electric Commissioner. 

Director of Food Purchase. 

Director, Public Relations. 

Steel Licensing Officer. 

Provincial Transport Con¬ 
troller. 

Commissioner of Rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

Custodian of Evacuees Pro¬ 
perty. 

Superintendent. Government 
Printing, 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS—CENTRAL 


Mr. Mohammad Bashir Ahmad, 
Mr. S. M. Jamil, 

Mr. Atta Ullah Kaleem, 

Mian Ghulam Abbas, 

K. B. Nazar Mohammad Khan, 

Mr. M. Aslam, 

K. B. S. A. Majeed, 

Sahibzada Mirza Aitizazuddin 
Ahmad Khan, 

Chowdhry Ghulam Murtaza, 

Dr. Mohammad Nazam, 

Mr. M. E. G. Hoylembe, 

Mr. Almas Ali Beg, 


Accou ntant-General. 

Chief Auditor, N.W.R. 

J.C.M.A. 

Accountant-General Military, 
Rawalpindi. 

Commissioner of Income-Tax, 
West Punjab and N.W.F.P. 

Collector of Land Customs 
Central Excise and Salt), 
W. Punjab and N.W.F.P. 

Post Master-General, Punjab 
and N.W.F.P, Circle. 

Inspector-General Special 
Police Establishment. 

Senior Intelligence Officer. 

Superintendent of Archae- 
logy. 

Mint Master. 

Conciliation Officer 


LAHORE HIGH COURT 
Hon’ble Sir Abdul Rashid, Chief Justice. 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. L. Sale, 

(on leave), Puisne Judge. 

Hon’ble Sir Mohamad Abdul 
Rahman, Puisne Judge 

Hon’ble Mr. Mohamad Munir, Puisne Judge. 
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Hon’ble Mr. E. C. Martin, Puisne Jua^. 

Hon’ble Mr. Mohamad Sharit, Additional Judge. 
Hon’ble Mr. A. R. Cornelious, Additional Judge. 
Hon’bJe Mr. Ata Mohamad Jar., Additional Judge. 

Hon’ble Mr. S. A. Rahman, Acting Judge. 

Mr. G. B. C. Evennatte, M.B.E., Registrar High Court of 

Judicature. 


WEST PUN.JAB AND N.W.F.P. JOINT PUBLIC 
SERVK E COMMISSION 

K. H. Miaii Mohammad Afzal 
Hussain, Chairman. 

(V acant). Member. 

Mr. S. G. Khaliq, Secretary. 


WEST PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker 

The Hon’ble Shaikh Faiz Mohammad, E.A., LL.B. 
(Vacant). Deputy Speaker. 


Members 


1. Abdul Ghafur Qumar, 

Chaudhri, 

2. Abdul Hamid Khan Rana. 

B.A., LL.B., 

3. Abdul Hamid Khan Sufi, 

4. Abdus Sattar Khan Niazi 

Khan, 

5. Ahmad Jan, Maulvi, 

6. Akram Ali Khan, Chaudhri. 

7. Ali Akbar Khan, Chaudhri, 

8. Anwar Khan, Rai, 

9. Ashgar Ali, Captain Chau¬ 

dhri, 

10. Ashiq Hussain, Sayed, 

11. Atta Mohammad Khan, 

Sardar, B.A., LL.B., 

12. Aziz Din. Chaudhri, 

13. Bagh Din, Mian, 

14. Bahadur Khan Dreshak, 

Sardar, M.B.E., 

15. Bahawal Baksh. Chaudhri, 


IG 

17 

18 
19 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


Barkat Hayat Khan, Sardar, 
. Bashir Ahmad, Mian, 

T. 1 , ^ Bar-at-Law, 

• Budhan Shah, Pir, 

• Fateh Mohammad Sial 

Chaudhri, 

Hague, Piracha, 

Sheikh, 

Ghulam Farid, Chaudhri, 
Ghulam Mohammad Shah, 
Syed, 

Ghulam Mustafa Shah 
Jilani, Makhdum Sayad. 
Ghulam Rasul Chaudhri, 
Ghulam Samad, Khawafa, 
Gibbon, Mr. C. E,, 
Hamidullah Beg, Mirza, 
Jahan Khan, Chaudhri, 
Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz 
Begum, 

Kale Khap., Raja, 
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31. Khair Mehdi, Raja, 

32. Khan Muhammad Kathia, 

Mehr, 

33. Khizar Hayat, Malik Sir, 

K.C.S.I., O.B.E., 

34. Mehtab Khan, Chaudhri, 

35. Mir Mohammad Khan, Rai, 

36. Mohi-ud-Din Lai Badshah, 

37. Mubarak Ali Shah, Major, 

Sayed, 

38. Mohammad Abdus Salam, 

Mian, 

39. Mohammad Amir Abdullah 

Khan, 

40. Mohammad Arif Khan, 

Khan, 

41. Mohammad Firoz Khan 

Noon, Malik, 

42. Mohammad Ghulam Jilani 

Gurmani, Mian, 

43. Monammad Hayat Khan 

Mangiana, Mian, 

44. Mohammad Hasan, Chau¬ 

dhri, 

45. Mohammad Hussain, Sar- 

dar, 

46. Mohammad Iftikhar-ud- 

Din, Mian, B.A. (Oxon.), 

47. Mohammad Iqbal Ahmad 
Khan, Rai, 

48. Mohammad Jamal Khan 

Leghari, K. B. Nawab, 
Sir, 

49. Mohammad Khurshid Khan, 

Rao, B.A., LL. B., 

50. Mohammad Nawaz Khan, 

Lt.-Col. Sardar Sir, 

K.C.I.E., 

51. Mohammad Nur Ullah, 

Mian, 

52. Mohammad Rafiq, Mian, 


Syed. 

54. Mohammad Sarfraz Khan, 
Chaudhri, 

55. Mohammad Sarfraz Ali 

Khan, Raja, 

56. Mumtaz Ali Khan, Sardar, 

B.A., LL.B., 

57. Muzaifar Ali Khan Qizal- 

bash, Nawab, Sir, 

58. Nisar Din, Chaudhri, 

B.A., LL.B., 

59. Nasruilah Khan, Chaudhri, 

60. Nasruilah Khan, Nasir 

Rana, 

61. Nau Bahar Shah, Sayed, 

62. Nazar Husain, Malik, 

63. Riaz Ahmad Khan, Daula- 

tana, Mian, 

64. Roshan Din, Chaudhri, 

65. Sadiq Hassan, Sheikh, 

66. Sahib Dad Khan, Chaudhri, 

B.A.. LL.B., 

67. Salah-ud-Din, Chaudhri, 

68. Shahadat Khan, Rai, 

69. .Singha, S. P. Dewan Baha¬ 

dur, 

70. Sultan Ali Nangiana, K. B. 

Mian, 

71. Tasaduq Hussain, Begum, 

72. Wali Mohammad Gohir, 

Mian, 

73. Wazir Mohammad, Malik, 

74. Zaffarul Haq, Chaudhri, 

75. Zafarullah Khan, Chaudhri, 

76. Zafarullah Khan, Chaudhri, 

77. VacaiP 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. „ 


53. Mohammad Raza Shah Jee- 
lani, Haji, Makhdumzada 


Secretary 

Khan Bahadur Hakeem Ahmad Shujaa, B.A., 

Assistant Secretary 
Shaikh Nasir Ahmad, M,A. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AT WORK. 

(August 15, 1947 — February 15, 1948.) 


Most of the problems which 
the West Punjab Government 
had to face since Aug’ust 15, 
1947, revolved around the refu- 
^.^ee problem. The g-igantic mass 
exhange of population between 
the two Pun jabs was perhaps 
the greatest movement of men 
in ttio histoiy since Biblical 
times. The first problem, al¬ 
most immediately after the 
l)irth of the new State, was to 
bring safely across the border 
a.bout 6,000,000 Muslims, to 
feed them and find homes and 
work for them; and at the same 
time to arrange for the safe 
passage of noii-Muslims to In¬ 
dia. 


RESETTLEMENT OF 

REFUGEEwS: 

Nearl.y 80 lakhs refugee-agri¬ 
culturists jind two lakhs rural 
non-agriculturists were settled 
in the West Punjab, leaving a 
balance of eight lakhs to be ao 
(a)mmodated soon. Of them 
about 2 lakhs are to be absorb¬ 
ed b,v Sind. Old Muslim tenants 
of non-Muslim evacuee landlords 
were asked to surrender one- 
fourth of their holdings. The 
land thus made available toge¬ 
ther with the land secured as the 
result of scrutiny of the allot¬ 
ments can provide for the re¬ 
maining 3.5 lakhs. 

So far ^Mahajireeifi (refu¬ 
gees) have been settled either 


on the land abandoned by non- 
Muslim landlords or on Crown 
cultivable land which includes a 
portion of the Thai area that 
will get water from Kharif 
1948. Thai project is further 
expected to provide for allot¬ 
ment another 120,000 acres 
from Kharif 1949. 

The West Punjab Govern¬ 
ment has absorbed 1,244 pat- 
waris and 102 kanungos who 
opted West Punjab. 

]\ruslim refugee officials and 
inferior servants of the office of 
the Deputy Commissioners and 
Commissioners in Plast Punjab 
Districts have been absorbed by 
similar offices in the West 
Punjab Govt. 

The Regional Directorate of 
Re-settiernent and Employment, 
West Punjab and North West 
frontier Province, which start¬ 
ed registering refugees with 
rocational experience from Au¬ 
gust 26, 1947, has so far been 
able to find employment for 
7,495 persons, out of 39,180 re¬ 
fugees registered upto January 
17, 1948. 

AGRICULTURE AND 
IRRIGATION: 

In order to meet the emer¬ 
gency caused by the unprece¬ 
dented influx of refugees the 
West Punjab Government have 
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sanctioned the grant of “taccavi 
loans’" to the tune of Rs. 2,159, 
300 from August 15, 1947 to 
March 31, 1948. Deputy Com¬ 
missioners have been instructed 
not to observe cumbersome for¬ 
malities in granting these loans 
and out of the total grant Rs. 
1,780,000 have already been 
drawn by refugee agriculturists. 

Each refugee-agriculturist is 
entitled to receive upto Rs. 400j- 
by way of loan which is ad¬ 
vanced for the purpose of cat¬ 
tle, agricultural implements, 
seeds and manure and for the 
construction of wells. The Ag¬ 
riculture and Veterinary De¬ 
partments have been directed 
to help the agriculturists in 
meeting their essential and 
immediate requirements. 

The Government also helpea 
the zamindars of Dera Ghazi 
Khan District who were not in 
a position to secure wheat seed 
on account of the departure of 
non-Muslim landlords. Rs. 
108,000 were sanctioned for 
this purpose. 

The Consolidation of Holdings 
Scheme with regard to which 
preliminary work was done by 
the Punjab Government before 
partition, suffered a set-back 
]:)ecause of the emigration of a 
large number of land-owners 
from West Punjab and the dis¬ 
location of work already done 
in this connection. 

In order to settle and feed 
‘Mahajureen’ from the East 
Punjab, a large number of 
whom are cultivators, the West 
Punjab Government are consi¬ 
dering, as an experimental mea¬ 
sure, the scheme of cultivating 
some blocks of Crown land 
through direct tenants under 


H/ 

the Government. The produce 
will be shared on the thrashing 
floor except cotton, whole of 
which will be sold and the cash 
proceeds divided between the 
Government and the tenants. 

The Government have also 
under consideration a scheme of 
co-operative farming in the 
canal colonies of the West Pun¬ 
jab and certain '"chaks"' in the 
Nili P>ar and Haveli Project 
colonies have been earmarked 
for this purpose. The Govern¬ 
ment have decided to terminate 
the concession of allowing retir¬ 
ing and retired civil officials to 
purchase Grown land in the Nili 
Bar Colony at market rates in 
order to make the agricultural 
land available for the re-settle- 
ment of the ‘Mahajireeiu’ 

l^eneficient Schemes 

The West Punjab Govern¬ 
ment has decided to spend Rs. 
295,480|- on beneficent schemes 
for the welfare of peasants 
during the next financial year 
and provision to that effect has 
been made in the budget. 

Reclamation of “Chos” and 
the anti-erosion scheme will 
cost the Government Rs. 52,000 
and will be carried out under 
the supervision of the Chief 
Conservator of Forests in the 
Districts of Sialkot, Attock. 
Rawalnindi, Jhelum, Gujrat and 
Sargodha. 

The Ladv Welfare Workers’ 
Scheme will claim Rs. 166,860'- 
from Government funds. The 
amount will be utilised in train¬ 
ing rural women in home crafts 
such as cooking, sewing, em¬ 
broidery, jam and pickle mak¬ 
ing, domestic hygiene, nursing 
and care of children. 

Veterinary first-aid centres 
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and fruit-growing' schemes will 
be continued during; the war at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 53,700 
and Rs. 6,250 respectively. 

Provision has also l)een made 
for village games and the dis- 
serniiiation of cflucative and 
propaganda literature among 
the rural population of the pro¬ 
vince. 

EDUCATiON DEPARTMENT 

The Industries Department 
was hit hard by partition. Majo¬ 
rity ol the technical staff was 
non-Muslim who opted for the 
East Punjab. Necessary equip¬ 
ment and machines were not 
obtainable and the Department 
was without good institutions. 
The workers in the Cot¬ 
tage and other industries, 
like hosiery, handloom, 
carpet, blankets, foundry and 
engineering, being Muslims, 
migrated to West Punjab. The 
biggest problem the Depart¬ 
ment had to face was their re¬ 
settlement when the factories 
in the West Punjab were closed 
down and some of them need 
heavy capital investment to be 
in working order again. It was 
finally decided to lease them out 
to the refugee industrialists and 
experts. Simultaneously with 
the work of allotment, services 
of industrialists and public vo¬ 
lunteers were enlisted to save 
the factories from further 
damage. 

The main task now is that of 
rehabilitation which is present¬ 
ing difficulties. There is a short¬ 
age of building material, spare 
parts, pig iron, mild steel, tool 
steel, coke, coal, oil, chemicals, 
etc. which had always been im¬ 
ported into West Punjab. 


Dumps have been created to 
conserve the material available 
and syndicates are dealing with 
them." Handloom industry has 
been encouraged and, with the 
help of the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment, Centres have been open¬ 
ed in Lyallpur and Multan and 
three more will be opened in 
Okara, Shahpur and Gujran- 
walla. Besides, two centres for 
woollen goods will be opened, 
one in Jhang, and the other in 
Jalalpur Jatan. The Depart¬ 
ment was also concerned about 
ensuring a fair price to cotton 
cultivators and a Finance Cor¬ 
poration, with a capital of six 
crores, to finance the ginners, 
w^as created. 

The Department proposes to 
set up agencies for the provi¬ 
sion of raw material, finance, 
marketing facilities, organisa¬ 
tion of chambers of commerce, 
standardization of produce, etc. 
A convention was called some 
time ago which appointed panels 
to go into the problems of dif¬ 
ferent industries and also into 
the question of labour, technical 
education and finance. 

An industrial training school 
for refugee women has also 
been started. Out of 1,933 Mus¬ 
lim teachers serving under local 
bodies in East Punjab, 1,878 
were alisorbed in West Punjab; 
sixteen out of twenty-six 
schools which functioned in East 
Punjab were shifted to West 
Punjab. Besides, the Ma¬ 
naging Committees of some of 
the well-known Muslim institu¬ 
tions are being encouraged and 
helped to expand their educa¬ 
tional activities. Teachers as 
well as students were provided 
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with money to start their 
career again. 

Educational books which 
were taught in the schools of 
the two Punjabs are being re¬ 
vised to suit the requirements 
of the new State. 

It may be recalled that the 
prc-partitioned Punjab Govern¬ 
ment had approved of a new 
scheme of educational books for 
the Punjab. The new scheme 
was to be introduced with effect 
from April 1949. The West 
Punjab Government has now 
decided that a further scrutiny 
of the new scheme of studies is 
necessary in order that it may 
meet the requirements of the 
State. 

The Deputy Commissioner, 
Lahore, has started a special 
'Fund for the Relief of the Re¬ 
fugee Students’ in the district. 
The sum of Rs, 2,00,000 which 
has already been subscribed will 
be administered by a Special 
Committee. 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND 

CIVIL HOSPITAL 

While in previous years the 
mortality used to vary from 88 
per cent to 55 per cent but dur¬ 
ing the present epidemic it 
worked out only 32.2 per cent. 
From August 15, 1947 to De¬ 
cember 27, 1947, there were 
10,406 cases of cholera, but 
there were not more than 3,349 
deaths. 

The department had to aug¬ 
ment its resources of cholera 
vaccine by importing in addition 
to 159,000 doses which it al¬ 
ready had in stock. During the 
last five months 1,733,336 anti¬ 
cholera inoculations and 1,059,- 
231 vaccinations were perform¬ 
ed throughout the Province. 


Considerable quantities of cho¬ 
lera vacci]ie were also supplied 
to Bhawalpur State. 

At present 2^/^ million vac¬ 
cine is being kept in reserve. 
The Punjab Public Health De¬ 
partment obtained its supidies 
normally from the Central Re¬ 
search Institute of Kasauli. The 
Department was able to train 
during the last five months its 
own staff in the laboratory of 
the Punjab Epidemiological 
Bureau with the h(dp of the 
Kasauli Institute. 

Mayo Hospital, Lahore un¬ 
dertook the treatment of a 
number of indoor p.itients. From 
August 16, 1947 to January 15, 
1948—13,564 cases were admit¬ 
ted and treated in this hospital 
which provided expanded ac¬ 
commodation of 4,366 beds 
against an average of 600 beds 
in normal times. 

A large number oi refugees, 
who reached the West Punjab, 
were found suffering from all 
sorts of infectious diseases like 
cholera, small pox and dysen¬ 
tery. 

POLICE DEPARTMENT 

The West Punjab Govern¬ 
ment accorded top priority to 
measures calculated to maintain 
law and order and restore nor¬ 
mal conditions of life in the 
province. The members of the 
West Punjab Police Department 
had to maintain peaceful condi¬ 
tions in big cities, towns and 
rural areas of the province. The 
Department claims to have res¬ 
tored 500 non-Muslim women 
and more than 300 children to 
their guardians or to the East 
Punjab Government during the 
period under review. 
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Anti-Corruption Drive 
The Eradication of Corrup¬ 
tion Bill which was passed by 
the West Punjab Legislative 
Assembly during the Budget 
session provided for judicial in¬ 
quiries into allegations of cor¬ 
ruption made against a public 
servant in writing by five or 
more persons. 

An Anti-Corruption Commit- 
ee was appointed in the Civil 
Supplies Department. A Com¬ 
mittee was also set up to to 
hear complaints about impro¬ 
per allottments of houses, 
shops, and land and make re¬ 
commendations to Government, 
j ncluding recommendations 
against oflicials if the inquiry 
reveals improper motives. 

An anti-corruption publicity 
drive was launched to mobilise 
public opinion against corrup¬ 
tion on the part of officials as 
w^ell as anti-social activities on 
the part of members of the 
public. 

Of 212 members of police and 
other services in West Punjab 
were accused of corruption; two 
magistrates have already been 
dismissed and those suspended 
include one Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, two Sub-Inspec¬ 
tors, three Assistant Sub-Ins- 


proceeding against 137 empl ,. 
yees of various departmeni>, 
These cases include 9 Magis^ 
trates, 8 Tahsildars, 30 Civil 
Court and Revenue Department 
employees and 10 Railwaymen. 

SHARIAT LAW 

West Punjab Government 
was the first Provincial Govern* 
ment which gave legal form to 
a measure that is calculated to 
promote the Islamic way of life 
in the province. The Muslim 
Personal Law (Shariat) Appli¬ 
cation Bill which was passed by 
the West Punjab Legislative 
Assembly on January 29, 1948, 
makes the operation of Shariat 
Law obligatory on every Mus¬ 
lim. Thus at one stroke the 
Act rules out all the diverse 
customary laws of different 
tribes of this province and sub¬ 
stitutes one code for Muslims 
in all matters regarding marri¬ 
age, divorce, inheritance, divi¬ 
sion of property, wakf, etc. 

The Muslim Personal Law 
(Shariat) Application Act of 
1937 did not apply to agricultu¬ 
rists and thus deprived the en¬ 
tire agricultural community of 
the benefit of Shariat. The pre¬ 
sent Bill will prove an all-per¬ 
vasive enactment as no section 


pectors, one Tahsildar and two of the Muslim population will 
employees of the Civil Supplies be excluded from the domain of 
Department. Enquiries are its operation. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES OF THE WEST PUNJAB 
GOVERNMENT 


C^hief Secretary to Government, WEST PUNJAB, LAHORE 
Secretary, Finance Department, FINANCE, LAHORE 
Home Secretary, HOMESEC, LAHORE 

Secretary, Medical and Local 
Government Department, SECIND, LAHORE 
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Secretary, Education Depart¬ 
ment, 

Secretary, P.W.D. Building and 
Roads Branch, 

Secretary, P.W.D. Irrigation 
Branch, 

Secretary, P.W.D. Electricity 
Branch, 

Secretary, Civil Supplies De¬ 
partment, 


EDUCATION, LAHORE 

RESUDANS, LAHORE 
IRRIGATION, LAHORE 
SECELEC, LAHORE 

CIVSUP, LAHORE. 


EAST BENGAL 

GOVERNMENT, DACCA. 

GOVERNOR AND HIS PERSONAL STAFF 
GOVERNOR 

His Excellency Sir Frederick Chalmer Bourne, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 

Personal Staff 

Mr. J. S. Treanor, P.A.S., Secretary. 

Mr. W. A. S. Lewis, O.B.E., Secretary. 

Major W. J. B. Purcel, Military Secretary. 

CABINET MINISTERS * 

Hon’ble Khawaja Nazimuddin, 

Prime Minister, Chief Minister & Minister 

Incharge of Home, Judicial 
and Legislative and Plan¬ 
ning. 

Hon’ble Mr. Hamidul Haq 

Chowdhury, Minister Incharge of Finance, 

Revenue, Commerce, La¬ 
bour and Industries, 

Hon’ble Syod Mohammad Afzal, Minister Incharge of Agricul¬ 
ture, Co-operative and Re¬ 
lief. 

Three new Ministers were sworn in in the Cabinet on May 
28, raising the strength to 10. 1. Dr. Abdul Motalib Malik, 
Minister without portfolio. Deputed to San Francisco to attend 
the International Labour Conference as Leader of the Paki¬ 
stan Delegation. 2. Mr. Mafizuddin Ahmad, Minister for Re¬ 
lief, Rehabilitation, Registration and Labour. 3. Mr. Tofaz- 
zal Ali, Minister for Revenue. 
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Hon’ble Mr. Mohammad Habi- 
bullah Choudhiiry, 

Hoii’bJe Mr. Abdul Hamid, 

Hojt'hlo Ml'. Hn.'ss'sin Ali, 

fhnu’hle Mr. Nurui Amin, 


Mini.ster Incharge of Medical 
Public Health and Local 
Self Government. 

Minister Incharge of Educa¬ 
tion and Registration. 

Mini.ster Jncharge of Com¬ 
munications, Works and 
Waterways. 

Minister Incharge of Public 
Relations and Civil Sup¬ 
plies. 


Personal Staff of Ministers 


Mr. S. N. Bakei-, P.A.S., 

?.»!•. Haldbiil Hu<i, 

SECRETARIES TO 
.Mr. A/.i/: Aiinuu!, O.P..E,. P.A.S., 

Mr. M. H. All, 

'.VTr. F. A. FariIT!, 

Mr. ]M. Azhar, 

Mr. M. A. Ispaliani, Bar-id-Iaw, 

Khan Bahadur Siayid Furrokh 
Meerza, 

Mr. N. M. Khan, 


Secretary to Hon’ble Prime 
Minister and Cabinet Secre¬ 
tariat. 

Assistant Secretary to 
Hon’ble Prime Minister. 

GOVERNMENT 

Chief Secretary and Secre¬ 
tary, Horae Department. 

Secretary, Finance and Reve¬ 
nue. 

Secretary, Medicid. t^’ubli;' 
Health and Local Self-G(;v- 
ernment, Education and Re- 
{ristration Department. 

Secretary, Commerce, Labour 
and Industries Department. 

Secretary, Judicial and Legis¬ 
lative Department and also 
Su’.v rintendent and Remem- 
br;i ncer. 

Secretary, Communications, 
Works and Waterways De¬ 
partment. 

Secretary, Civil Supplies and 
Director-General of Civil 
Supplies. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

K. B. Mohamad Mahmud, Member, Board of Revenue. 

Mr. Zakir Hussain, Inspector-General of Police. 
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Lt.-Col, T. D. Ahmad, 

Mr. A. M. Mustafa, . 

Mr. S. M. Ali, 

K. B. Mahbubuddin Ahmad, 

Mr. Y. S. Ahmad, 

Lt.-Col. F. M. Khan, 

Lt.-Col. E. G. Montgomery, 

Mr. A. Latif (Offg.) B.E.S.M. 
(Havard.), 

Mr. S. PL B. Mur.shedi, 

(Japt. H. A. Vazir, 

Mr. Ahmad Meah, 

K. B. Mohamad Suleman, 

K. A. Hos.sain, 

Khawaja Mushtaq Ahmad, 
Quazi Din Mohamad, 

K. B. M. U. Sarkar, 

H. M. Hertz, 

Col. McDougall, 

Mr. M. A. Abdullah, 


Inspector-General of Prisons- 

Director of Agriculture, 

Director of Veterinary Ser¬ 
vices. 

Special Officer Relief. 

Conservator of Forests, 

Director of Public Health, 

Surgeon-General to the Gov¬ 
ernment of East Bengal, 

Chief Engineer, Public 
Health, 

Labour Commissioner. 

Provincial Rationing Autho¬ 
rity. 

Special Officer Jute Price 
Control. 

Chief Engineer (W. & B.) 

Chief Engineer (Irrigation). 

Director of Publicity. 

Chief Rural Publicity Officer. 

Director of Supply. 

Director of Movements. 

Director of Storage, 

Director of Anti-corruption 
Measures. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS —CENTRAL 

Mr. Said Hussain, 


Mr. F. T. Castles, 

Mr. S. S. Iqbal Hussain, 

Mr. Mehtabuddin Ahmad, 

Mr. A. E. Wright, 

Mr. M. A. Hamid Khan, M.B.E., 
Mr. N. H. Khan, 

Mr. S. M. Rehman, 

Mr. Akbar Karim, 

Moulvi Shamsuddin Ahmad, 


Accountant-General. 

Chief Auditor, E.B.Rly. 

D. C. M. A. 

Commissioner of Income-Tax. 

Collector of Customs, 

Central Excise and Salt. 

Post Master-General. 

Dy. Director of Intelligence. 

Assistant Station Director 
Radio Pakistan. 

Conciliation Officer, 

Superintendent of Archae- 
logy, Eastern Pakistan Cir¬ 
cle. 
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JUDGES OF HIGH COURT OF EAST BENGAL 


Hon’ble Mr. S. M. Akram, 
Hon'ble Mr. E. C. Ormond, 
Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Hebart 
Ellis, 

Hon’ble Mr 
Ahmad, 

Hon’ble Mr. 

Hon’ble Mr. 


Amir Uddin 

Amin Ahmad, 
M. Shahabuddin, 


Chief Justice. 
Judge. 

Judge. 

Judge. 

Judge. 

Judge. 


EAST BENGAL PAKISTAN SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. A. J. Dash, C.S.I., Chairman. 

(Vacant) Member. 

Mr. Ghulam Jilani, Secretary. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Hon’ble Mr. Abdul Karim, 

M.L.A., Speaker. 

Hon’ble Mr. Najmul Haq, Deputy Speakei. 

Mr. Inayat Hussain, Secretary. 

HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Aziz Ahmad, P.A.S., 

Mr. D. L. Power, P.A.S. 
Khan Bahadur Ansar Ali, 
Mr. W. B. Kadri, P.A.S., 
Khan Bahadur M. A. Majid, 
Mr. I. A. Khan, P.A.S., 

Mr. W. Rahman, 

Mr. A. Q. Ansari, 

Mr. S. A. Khan, 

Mr. A. B. Khan, 

Mr. M. T. Hossain, 


Chief Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 

(Establishment Officer) 
Rank of Deputy Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary, 
Registrar. 


EDUCATION & REGISTRATION DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. F. A. Karim, Secretary. 

Mr. Mizanur Rahman, Deputy Secretary. 

Khan Sahib Mohammad F. Huq, Assistant Secretary. 

COMMERCE, LABOUR & INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. Nasir Ahmad, P.A.S,, Secretary. 

Mr. M. Azhar, P.A.S., Joint Secretary. 

Mr. Ahmad Miah, Deputy Secretary (on leave). 
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Mr. A. Khair, Assistant Secretary, 

Mr. S. U. Muhammad, Registrar. 

COMMUNICATION, BUILDING & IRRIGATION 
DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. S. F. Mirza, Secretary. 

K. B. A. W. Sayeduddin Khan, Deputy Secretary. 
Khan Sahib Mohammad A. Jalil, Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. Moyeenuddin Miah, Registrar. 

FINANCE AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. M. H. Ali, P.A.S., 
Khan Sahib M. Nabi, 
Khan Sahib M. R. Ali, 
Mr. K. Ahmad, 

Mr. M. Ahmad, 

Mr. W. A. Sarker, 

Mr. Ghulam Ali, 

Mr. A. F. M. Yusuf, 
Mr. M. Mullick, 


Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary (Ex-officio). 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 


JUDICIAL AND LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. M. A. Ispahani, Bar-at-Law, Secretary. 

Mr. M. Rahman Khan, Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. S. Ali, Legal Assistant. 

CIVIL SUPPLIES AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. N. M. Khan, P.A.S., 
Mr. A. A. Shah, P.A.S., 
Mr, K. S. Islam, P.A.S., 
Mr. S. Hashim Ali, 

Mr. A. Matin, 

Mr. Z, Huq, 

Mr. S. M. Masood, 


Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary, 

Deputy Secretary, 

Assistant Secretary. 
Registrar. 

Deputy Director, Public Rela¬ 
tions. 

Assistant Director, Public Re¬ 
lations. 


HEALTH AND LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT, 
DEPARTMENTS 

Mr. F. A. Karim, Secretary. 

Mr. M. A. Kasim, Deputy Secretary. 

Mr. A. M. Salimullah, . ^ Deputy Secretary. 
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Mr. S. D. SalimuIIah, 
Mr. Kurban Ali, 

Mr. Rahman Khan, 


Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Registrar. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTiMEiYT 


Mr. K. M. Ahmad, 

Mr. Aftahuddin Miaii. 


Mr. A. Hussain, 

Mr. Q. D. Muhammad, 
Mr. Jasimuddin, 


Director of Publicity and 
Joint Secretary (Ex-Officio). 

Personal Assistant to Director 

and As.sistant Secretary, 
(Ex-Officio). 

Assistant Director of Publi¬ 
city. 

Chief Rural Publicity Orga¬ 
niser. 

Song Publicity Organiser. 


AGRICULTURE, COOPERATIVE & RELIEF DEPARTiMENTS 


Mr. G. A. Farooqui, P.A.S., 
K. S. A. K. Bozlur Karim, 
Mr. M. Abid, 

Mr. S. Rahman, 

Mr. M. Karim, 

Mr. Mohammad Ahmad, 


Joint Secretary. 
Deputy Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Registrar. 


THE CiOVERNIVlENT AT WORK 


(August 15, 1947 — 

A confused administration be¬ 
wildered by shortage in essen¬ 
tial categories of personnel and 
loaded with surpluses in others 
went over to Dacca on August 
15, 1947. The Province's 

transport system was complete¬ 
ly out of gear. The postal and 
telegraphs system throughout 
the Province was similarly pa¬ 
ralysed and communications 
with the Centre had completely 


February 15, 1948.) 

broken down; only occasionally 
a telegraphic message got 
through to Karachi. Some 
75,000 railway personnel and 
their families, who had opted 
for Pakistan and others who 
had left their homes suddenly 
started trickling into the Pro¬ 
vince. Refugees began to pour 
in thousands from Bihar. 

On the other hand the Pro¬ 
vince was faced with a serious 
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food situation. Dacca had not 
seen bread for four months 
and on the 1st of September 
Government held barely two 
weeks requirements of the ra¬ 
tioned town. What little stocks 
Government possessed they 
found extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to move to deficit 
areas as the entire transport 
system had been thrown into 
confusion and the organisation 
to procure and distribute food 
was badly depleted and in some 
places became completely inef¬ 
fective. 

Floods 

Within an hour of swearing 
in ceremony on August 15th, 
East Pakistan’s cabinet was 
called upon to take relief mea¬ 
sures. The first ‘major cala¬ 
mity’ with which East Pakistan’s 
‘unsettled and ill-equipped Gov¬ 
ernment’ had to deal was the 
unprecedented floods in Chitta¬ 
gong and Noakhali districts in¬ 
volving an area of 500 square 
miles and affecting 5 lakhs of 
people. This was followed by 
an unprecedented cyclone in 
October again affecting an area 
of 500 sq. miles in Cox’s Bazar. 
There was a serious danger of 
an epidemic after the floods 
and the cyclone but the medi¬ 
cal and health personnel suc¬ 
ceeded in averting it. 

Accommodation Difficulties 

Dacca — a mere district 
headquarters and a most dense¬ 
ly populated part of the Indian 
sub-continent — with 1,500 
souls to a square mile in the 
District as a whole — was call¬ 
ed upbh to accommodate the 


paraphernalia of Provincial and 
Central Governments. There 
was shortage of bricks and 
bamboos, hence 5,000 clerks had 
to be accommodated in ‘tempo¬ 
rary barracks’. Up-to-date over 
a thousand officers have ’oeen 
provided for, and for this requi¬ 
sitioning was resorted to. Simi¬ 
lar was the state of affairs in a 
number of district headquarters 
in the interior — Mymensingh. 
Comilla, Chittagong, Rajshahi, 
etc., where a large number of 
Directorate has been station¬ 
ed due to shortage of accom¬ 
modation at the capital. 

Expansion of Capital 

Plans to develop and expand 
Dacca, Government has decided 
to build it up on the basis of 
latest principles of town plan¬ 
ning and two British architects, 
and a Chief Engineer of repu¬ 
tation, associated with the 
construction of New Delhi, are 
on the job. Aerial survey has 
been completed. The Ministers 
of Industry, Works and Public 
Health have jointly set up a 
Town Planning Board and co¬ 
ordination planning is going 
ahead. 

A “Clean the Capital Cam¬ 
paign” was launched by the 
Health Minister and his offi¬ 
cials to make the district town 
tolerable until it is developed. 

Peace Maintained 

On and after August 15th 
peace was maintained though 
there were serious gaps in the 
administrative set up of the 
Province. On the executive 
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side, the shortage of officers in 
the districts amounted to about 
300. Police organisation was 
similarly short of over 2,500 
men, and at various places in 
the Province not more than 
three or four constables were 
available to maintain law and 
order. 

Famine Averted 

A proverbially dehcit area 
producing about 7.8 million 
tons and consuming about 8 
million tons of rico^ annually, 
the Province was faced with a 
most difficult and uncertain 
food situation. East Bengal 
got only 18,000 tons of food 
grains in terms of rice as shar'^ 
of provincial stocks, and even 
otherwise a crisis was implicit 
in the timing of separation tak¬ 
ing place during a period usually 
uncertain in the food calendar 
of .United Bengal. 

At the end of nearly a month 
the position showed slight im¬ 
provement with stocks standing 


a little paddy from that coum 
try. On 1st October a province- 
wide food drive was launched 
Headed by the Prime Minister^ 
the ministerial team toured the 
surplus districts of Jessore, 
Khulna, Barisal, Bogra, Raj- 
shahi, Dinajpur, Mymensingh, 
and Sylhet, covering an area of 
30,000 square miles, inhabited 
by over 200 million people, hold¬ 
ing meetings, reminding the 
Doople of their responsibility 
towards the new state, as a 
part of their food drive pro¬ 
gramme. The entire staff of 
the districts was utilised for 
official procurement operations 
during the drive, which yielded 
over 13,000 tons rice volun¬ 
tarily within a fortnight. 

RE ORGANISATION OF 
EDUCATION: 

Almost all educational insti¬ 
tutions were affiliated for de¬ 
cades to Calcutta University — 
Dacca University being a resi¬ 
dential one. To overcome this 


at 21,000 tons. The new Pro¬ 
vince’s monthly requirements 
on the other hand, stood at 
30,000 tons — 9,000 tons short 
of the stocks in hand. 

Maximum imports from out¬ 
side, maximum internal pro¬ 
curement and maximmm co¬ 
operation of the people to deal 
with dealers and hoarders — 
these were the main features 
of Government’s policy to deal 
with the impending food crisis. 
West Punjab, which upto the 
end of December, supplied 
27,222 tons, came to the res¬ 
cue, and an official delegation 
headed by the Civil Supplies 
Minister was sent to Burma in 
September, resulting in the 
supply of 6,177 tons of rice and 


difficulty an Ordinance was pro¬ 
mulgated early in September 
empowering the University of 
Dacca to affiliate educational 
institutions and to hold the 
various degree, diploma and 
certificate examinations. 

Institutions for technical edu¬ 
cation had so long been situat¬ 
ed in the Western part of Ben¬ 
gal. Efforts are being accord¬ 
ingly made to open such insti¬ 
tutions in East Pakistan. Al¬ 
ready a Government Commer¬ 
cial College and a Government 
Veterinary College have been 
re-opened in Chittagong and 
Comilla respectively. Start¬ 
ing from scratch the Medical 
College of Dacca has been 
strengthened with the Muslim 
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staff of the Calcutta College. 
Similarly the Ahsanullah En¬ 
gineering College at Dacca has 
been strengthened and raised 
to the Degree standard. Double 
shift arrangements have been 
made in the Medical School at 
Dacca, Chittagong and Mymen- 
singh and a new Medical School 
has started functioning at Syl- 
het. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

MACHINERY DE NOVO: 

On the administrative side, 
it was not merely a problem of 
repairing and re-organising 
with maximum of speed the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery in the 
districts, but in many respects it 
turned out to be a question of 
setting up a provincial machin¬ 
ery de novo. There were seri¬ 
ous gaps to be filled on the one 
hand due to the departure of 
subordinate non-Muslim per¬ 
sonnel and on the other 
there was the problem of absorb¬ 
ing some 5,000 clerks and other 
surplus in some Departments 
like Rationing. A Subordinate 
Personnel Board was set up to¬ 
wards the end of August 1947, 
which has upto date arranged 
for the absorption of some 
3,000 surplus. Similarly up-to- 
date 55 officers have been ap¬ 
pointed to Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice, and the shortage of 2,1500 
constables in the Police Depart¬ 
ment has been made good al¬ 
ready. 

INDUSTRIAL PLANS 

AND JUTE: 

Planning for harnessing the 
inherent resources of East Pa¬ 
kistan has emerged out of Blue 
Print stage. An industrial sur¬ 


vey Committee appointed to 
expedite development and to 
ensure that such development 
proceeded on scientific lines has 
finished its task. It has carried 
out a rapid survey of industrial 
potentialities and selection of 
suitable sites having regard to 
the problem of raw materials, 
power, labour, markets and 
transport facilities, and the im¬ 
portance of each industry to 
the economy of the Province. 

It is proposed to set up an 
Industrial Development Board 
to advise Government about 
how best to encourage quick 
development of industries, what 
industries should be directly or 
indirectly run by the State and 
how best to ensure their effi¬ 
cient manap:ement and control. 
In the matter of such large In- 
du.stries as textile, paper, ce¬ 
ment. heavy chemicals, tanner¬ 
ies the province might have to 
finance complete units and run 
them as separate commercial 
concerns, or alternatively, in¬ 
dustries might be financed by 
the State and public in joint 
partnership and the manage¬ 
ments though entirely indepen¬ 
dent of the administrative con¬ 
trol of Government Depart¬ 
ments would have Government 
nominees on their directorates. 
In the same way the handling 
of raw jute might have to be 
tackled either entirely by the 
State or the State might take it 
up in partnership with private 
enterprise. 

Recently the Industries Min¬ 
ister gave an assurance that 
whatever may be the ultimate 
policy adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment it is certain that every 
possible assistance would be 
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giwen to private enterprise, so 
that it may have the fullest 
possible facilities in developing 
industry, commerce and trade. 

INDUSTRIAL INFORMATIOIS 
BUREAU 

With this in view an Indus- 
trieil Information Bureau has 
been collecting information 
from priva te ind ustrialist^ 
wishing to set up business in 
the province, about their re- 
ouirements of raw material, 
]jower, labour and other re- 
(1 uisites of industry. 

On the side of short-term 
plantihig tiie Provincial Govern- 
mo'iit is contemplating to set up 
in the near future a number of 
jute mills and baling presses, a 
few cotton textiles mills, and 
sugar, leather and paper fac¬ 
tories. If the search for good 
quality lime-stone in Chitta¬ 
gong and other parts of the 
Province proves successful the 
Government proposes to set up 
one or two units of cement fac¬ 
tories in suitable places. 

Power Resources 

The most immediate need of 
the Province is the develop¬ 
ment of its povcer resources, so 
that it can supply cheap power 
from thermal and hydro-electric 
stations not only to the princi¬ 
pal industrial centres but also 
to the villages. The most im¬ 
portant scheme under examina¬ 
tion is the harnessing of Kar- 
nafuli river (in Chittagong) 
Vvdth a view to control floods, 
irrigate fields and develop 
hydro-electric power. Along 
with the preliminary work of 
survey and making experimen¬ 
tal boring the question of the 


execution and the financing 
such a large project is 
under active examination. Th • 
necessary preliminary work is 
being expedited. 

Investigation of oil and min 
eral resources of East Pakistan 
is being pursued. It is propos¬ 
ed to issue licenses for oil pros¬ 
pecting and drilling wells hi 
suitable places in SyJhet and 
Chittagong Districts. Work 
done so far indicates possibili¬ 
ties of finding oil in the alluvial 
tracts of Noakhali, Mymen- 
singh and Tippera. The Gov¬ 
ernment is examining the possi¬ 
bilities of finding raw materials 
for cement, glass and pottery 
works. Some coal and iron 
pyrites have been found in 
Chittagong. Their economic 
and commercial possibilities are 
being examined. 

The Ministry of Industries 
has already contacted a large 
number of manufacturers of 
machinery and information is 
now b'eing collected regarding 
types, prices and time of deli¬ 
ver v (V: various machines. 

The Government has appoint¬ 
ed a special Officer to advise on ' 
machinery and costing. The 
Government further proposes 
to appoint two or three more 
technical advisers on Electri- 
city and general Industries. 

The Industries Department 
has also to increase by 6 to 8 
thousand KW the thermo¬ 
electric capacity and in the 
course of this year a number 
of pilot plants will be introduc¬ 
ed in different parts of the 
Province. 

Financial difficulties are be¬ 
ing overcome by raising a loan 
for industrial development. 
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Increased Commercial Activity standing at 50% of the total 

' available. Most mills have 
Among the problem! which been put on doubling shifts, 
had to be tackled by Govern- xhe Government has appointed 
ment immediately after August a Special Officer to be on the 
15th was the question of keep- watch to prevent any wastage' 
ing in tact the economy of jute, off'eapadity by the balers. Ef- 
There was a danger of jute be- forts have been made to secure 
ing sold at low rates. The more of baling plants, which 
Commerce Minister (Proviii- are difficult to obtain at the 
cial) called upon the cultivators moment. To cope with increas- 
iiot to sell in panic a.ssuring them big traffic 4 machines which 
that if necessary Government ^^ere lying idle for the last four 
would buy all the jute; in the years are being speedily recon- 
land at the price fixed under ditioned and rebuilt, 
the Law. This had a steady¬ 
ing effect and stabilisation of 

lirices followed soon after. Narayanganj, Chandpur and 

,, , . other inland river ports in the 

A became necessary to in- Province show steady increase 
crease m baling capacity in the (;j,e volume of jute traffic, 
new Irovuice and to (iivert ex- Intending industrialists are 
liort to (mittagong. trying to establish themselves 

n,. • 1 , . T , in these places. 

The period between July 1947 

and December 1947 was desper¬ 
ately critical. The province had Chittagong is gradually corn- 
only 80 baling presses with ing to normal; Jute totalling 
only 20% of total available ea- aoout 20,000 tons was exported 
pacity. The existing factories from this port between August 
were for years used to crude 15th and January 23rd_— Dec- 
baling not suitable for export, ember and January being the 

heaviest in terms of traffic 
The factories have now in- handled. This tonnage was 
creased their baling capacity maintained in February also. 

For All Commercial Enquiries In 
PAKISTAN 
Kindly Refer To:- 

THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 

EXCHANGE BANK BUILDING 
OPP., CITY POLICE STATION. BUNDER ROAD. 

KARACHI 
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TEEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES OF THE EAST BENGAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Chief Secretary to Government, 
Finance & Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, 

Home (Constitution & Election) 
Department, 

Planning Department, 
Department of Agriculture, 

Co-operation and Relief, 
Department of Civil Supplies. 

Director of Agriculture Mar¬ 
keting, Mymensingh, 


EAST BENGAL, DACCA. 

EBREV, DACCA. 

ELECTION, DACCA. 
PAKPLAN, DACCA. 

EPAGRI, DACCA. 
SUSPEC. DACCA. 

EMARKETING, MYMEN¬ 
SINGH. 


Director of Consumer Goods 
and Fuels, Chittagong, 


PAKCONGORD. 

CHITTAGONG. 


LATEST CHANGES 

Qaid-e-Azam Mohamed Ali Jinnah died on the 11th Sept., 
1948, and he is succeeded by Khawaja Nazim-ud-Din. the Pre¬ 
mier of East Bengal, as the Governor-General of Pakistan- 

Mr. Noor-ul-Amin became the Premier of East Bengal. 

Shaikh Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, the Governor of 
Sind, died on 4th October, 1948, and he is succeeded by Mr. 
Justice Din Mohamed of the Lahore High Court, as the new 
Governor of Sind. 

Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, the Commerce Minister, became Am¬ 
bassador to Afghanistan, while Raja Ghazanfar Ali and Haji 
Abdul Sattar Sait were appointed as Ambassdors to Iran and 
Egypt, respectively. 



COMMERCIAl 


SECTION 



Manufacturers of : 


RUBBER INSULATED CABLES AND FLEXIBLES 
PAPER INSULATED CABLES AND 
ALL ALLIED ACCESSORIES 


Sole Agents For :— 

- FERRANTI - 

TRANSFORMERS, METERS, 

INSTRUMENTS AND 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 

Messrs FERRANTI Ltd. 

HOLLINWOOa LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER'S CABLES LIMITED. 
ESPLANADE HOUSE, WAUDBY ROAD, FORT, P. O. BOX 111. 
BOMBAY. 

Branches also at:- 

JAUNPUR, p jrZABAD, CALCUTTA, NEW DELHI, MADRAS, 
AHMEDABAD. SECUNDERABAD, HYDERABAD ( DECCAN ). 
SURAT, ALLEPPEY, BANGALORE, KARACHI & LAHORE. 




Muslim Commercial 
Associations 


ASSAM 

MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Shillong. 

BALUCHISTAN 

THE MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Sandeman Road, 
Quetta. 

WEST-BENGAL 

THE MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—6, Clive Row, Calcuitta. 

THE DAWOODI BOHRA MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Room 
No. 24, 86-B, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

THE SOUTH INDIA MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—38, Lower 
Chitpur Road. Calcutta. 

EAST-BENGAL 

CHITTAGONG MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Station 
Road, Chittagong. 

BIHAR 

BIHAR MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Mohalla Muradpore, 
P. O. Bankipore, Patna. 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

ALL INDIA MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY— 
371, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

THE MEMON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Patharia Palace 
Mohammedally Road, Bombay. 

THE AHMEDABAD MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Khas 
Bazar, Opp. Alef’s Masjid, Bombay. 

SURTI MOMIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Surat- 

MALEGAON MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Malegaon. 

THE KARNATAK MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Bijapur. 

THE PHURAT LICENSED PLUMBERS’ UNION—46, Kika Street, 
Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY ONIONS & POTATOES MERCHANTS’ & COMMIS¬ 
SION AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION—Duncan Road, Bombayi 

THE BOMBAY MILTCH CATTLE & OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION— 
Killedar Building, Jacob Circle, Bombay. 

THE NATIONAL CLOTH MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION— 
Topiwala Building, Mohammedally Road, Bombayg 

THE BOMBAY HAT MANUFACTURERS’ & TRADERS’ ASSO¬ 
CIATION—244, Ripon Road, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY TRUNK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
LTD.—Bunduckwa-a Building, Jail Road, Bombay. 
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THE BOMBAY POWERLOOM OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION—*165A, 
Ripon Road, Opp. Badi Masjid, Madanpura, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY HARDWARE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION— 
Burhani Building Sarang Street, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 

THE GULALWADI IRON & HAND-PRINTING cS: DYEING ASSO¬ 
CIATION—Gulalwadi, Bombay. 

THE LEATHER .t FOOTWEAR EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION — 
151, Dhaboo Street, Null Bazar, Bombay. 

THE JUMA MASJID RETAIL CUTLERY MERCHANTS’ ASSO¬ 
CIATION—287, Janjiker Street, Opp. Juma Masjid, Bombay. 

THE BOMBABY GLASS MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Sherif 
Dev^ji Street, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY GLASS MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Abdul 
Rehrnan Street, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY ARMS & AMMUNITION DEALERS’ ASSO¬ 
CIATION—329-33, Abdul Rehrnan Street, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY THREAD MANUFACTURERS & 
MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION LTD—41, Nagdevi Street. 

Bombay. 

THE ISMAIL GRAIN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—74, Tandel 
Street, Bombay. 

THE -LOHAR CHAWL HARDWARE & GLASS BEADS MUSLIM 
MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Lohar Chaw:. Bombay 

THE MUSLIM DYERS & HAND PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION— 
72, Bapukhote Street, R. No. 7, Bombay. 

THE MUSLIM SILK MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION--91, BhajipaU 
Lane, Bombay- 

THE MUSLIM GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION—186, Doctor 
Street, Bombay. 

THE SOAP MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF BOMBAY— 
Nagree Building, 50, Custom House Road, Fort, Bombay. 

THE MEMON MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Nawab Building. 
Chakla Street, Bombay. 

THE AHMEDABAD CHHINT PRINTING ASSOCIATION—Astodia 
Chakla, Ahmedabad. 

THE AHMEDABAD CLOTH HAWKERS’ ASSOCIATION— 
Kalupur, Chormusalla Pole, Ahmedabad. 

THE AHMEDABAD KAGDI ASSOCIATION—2450, Manek Chowk. 

Ahmedabad 

THE DHALGARWAD NUKSANI RETAIL KAPAD ASSO¬ 
CIATION—Dhalgarwad, Ahmedabad. 

THE KALUPUR CLOTH MERCHAN'TS’ ASSOCIATION—Kalupur 
Road, Bombay. 

THE MANEK CHOWK MUSLIM CLOTH MERCHANTS’ ASSO¬ 
CIATION—Manek Chowk, Ahmedabad. 

THE MUSLIM NAGORI LOHAR ASSOCIATION—Lalbhai Building. 
Shahpur, Nagoriw'ada, Ahmedabad. 

THE NADIAD MUSLIM READY-MADE CLOTH MERCHANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION—MusPm Kapad Bazar, Nadiad. 
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THE MUSLIM LUHAR ASSOCIATION—Preni Gate, Madhupura 
Road, Railwaypura, Ahmedabad. 

AHMEDABAD MUSLIM HOTEL OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION— 
Khas Bazar, Ahmedabad- 

THE AHMEDABAD CHHIPA HAND-PRINTING & DYEING 
ASSOCIATION—Astodia, Near Trikamji Mandir, Ahmedabad 

THE NADI AD MUSLIM CLOTH MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION— 
Ahmedabad Cloth Bazar, Nadiad. 

THE SURAT MUSLIM CUTLERY, TOILET, DRUGS & GEN. 
MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Moharnmedally Jdnnah Road, 
Surat. 

THE KAIRA HAND-DYERS & PRINTING ASSOCIATION—Kagdi 
Pith, Kaira. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

THE CHHATTISGARH MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE & 
INDUSTRY—Baijnathpara, Raipur. 

NAGPUR MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Itwara, Nagpur, 

BERAR MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Akola. 

DELHI 

FEDERATION OF MUSLIM CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE & 
INDUSTRY—268, Mohomed Husain Road, Karol Bagh, 
New Delhi. 

ALL-INDIA MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY, 
(Branch)—Allawala Building, Qutab Road, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

DELHI MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—7, Albuquerque 
Road, New Delhi. 

THE CLOTH & GENERAL MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Chowk, 
Juma Masj id, Delhi. 

THE DELHI GLASSWARE MERCHANTS* ASSOCIATION—Sadar 
Bazar, Delhi. 

THE DELHI IRON TRUNK MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION— 
Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

THE MUSLIM CHAMBPJR OF COMMERCE—22, Broadway, G. T. 
Madras 

MADRAS IRON, HARDWARE & MACHINERY MERCHANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION—27, Linghi Chetty Street, Madras. 

MADRAS PROVINCIAL HANDLOOM CLOTH MERCHANTS* 
ASSOCIATION—330, Thambi Chetty Street, Madras.. 

THE SOUTHERN INDIA SKIN & HIDE MERCHANTS* ASSO¬ 
CIATION—Madras . 

MADRAS MEMON MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION--24, Davison 
Street, G. T. Madras. 

THE MBMON MERCHANTS* ASSOCIATION—Municipal General 
Market, Bezwada. 
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WEST-PUNJAB 

THE PUNJAB MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—55, Mozang 
Road, Lahore. 

THE PUNJAB MUSLIM (IRON & STEEL) WORKS ASSO¬ 
CIATION—96, MacLeod Road, Lahore. ^ 

EAST-PUNJAB 

LUDHIANA MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY— 
Dr. Brown Road, Ludhiana. 

HIDE SKIN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Amritsar. 

AMRITSAR MUSLIM TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION—Shams Building,. 
Hide Market, Amritsar. 

COPPER SMITHS UNION—Ka^tra Jaimal Singh, Amritsar. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER RROVINCE 

THE MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Kaitra Haji Afzal, 
Andershahr, Peshawar. 

SIND 

THE MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Haroon Chamber, 
786, Napier Road, Karachi. 

ALL PAKISTAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Opp. City Police 
Station, Bunder Road, Karachi. 

THE MUSLIM PIECE GOODS MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION— 
Mithadar, Karachi. 

THE HYDERABAD (SIND) HIDES & SKINS MERCHANTS^ 

ASSOCIATION—^Phuleli, Hyderabad (Sind). 

UNITED PROVINCES 

THE U. P. MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—15-266, Civil 
Lines, Cawnpore. 

AGRA SHOE MARKET ASSOCIATION—Agra. 

THE BRASSWARE MANUFACTURING SOCIETY—Mohalla 
Maqbara, Moradabad. 

THE MUSLIM SOOT & KAPRA COMMITTEE—Aminabad^ 
Lucknow. 

CAWNPORE MUSLIM MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Shuttee 
Khana Road, Cawnpore. 

CAWNPORE HAND-PRINTERS & DYERS’ ASSOCIATION— 
Colonelganj, Cawnpore. 

ARATHDAR HIDE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Pechbagh, 
Cawnpore. 

CAWNPORE HANDLOOM WEAVERS’ UNION—Faithful ganj, 
Cawnoore. 

READYMADE GARMENTS SYNDICATE—Near Masjid Manney 
Khan, Bareilly. 

DYERS’ & PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION—Kerana, MuzalTarnagar. 

MUSLIM CLOTH ASSOCIATION—Jalalnagar, Shahjahanpur. 

HYDERABAD DECCAN 

THE MUSLIM MERCHANTS* ASSOCIATION—755-8, Topekhana 
Road. Hyderabad Dn. 

RAICHUR MUSLIM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Raichur. 
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Musihn Chamber of Commerce and LLd^stries, 

Assam 

SHILLONG 

Annual Subscription :— Rs. 25/- per member. 

President :— Maulvi Mayeenudin Ahmed Choudhury, MyA-LL.Bjg 
M.L.A. 

Vice-Presidents :— Maulvi Mohammed Radque. 

Maulvi Noor Ahmed Khan. 

Maulvi Abdus Su'bhan. 

Maulvi Abul Hussain. 

Treasurer :— K. S. Atta Mohammed Khan^ 

Secretary :— Maulvi Shaikh Mohammed Husain Siddiqui,. 

The Chamoer was established in 1945. 


Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

6, Clive Row, CALCUTTA.; 
Presidents — M. A. Hassan Ispahan!, Esqr. 
Vice-Presidents :— (Mr. Kassim A. Mohamed. 

Mr. Noor Mohamed Elias. 

Mr. A. W. Adamjee. 

Secretary: — M. S. Salehjee, Esq. 

The Chamber was established in 1932 


Chittagong Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

CHITTAGONG 

A'finual Subscription :— Rs. 120/-. 

President — Maulvi Shaikh Rafiuddin Ahmed Siddique, M. L. A. 
Vice-Presidents :— Alhaj Meah Khan Sawdagar., 

Maulvi Amanat Khan, B. L. 

Mr. Abdiir Rahman Moosa. 

Alhaj Mansab Ali Chaudhury, B, A. 

Maulvi Nazdr Ahmed. 

Treasurur :— Maulvi Shaikh Rafiuddin Ahmed Siddique, M. L* A, 
Secretaries :—Maulvi Abul Quassem Khan, B. L. 

Mr Nurul Islam 

The Chamber was established in 1936. 


Bihar Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

P. O. Bankipore, Mohalla Muradpore, 

PATNA 

The objects of the Chamber are: To promote and protect the 

trade, commerce and manufactures of the Mohammedans in India 

- - ^ 
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Mohammedans in Bihar; to watch over and proteot the general 
commercial interests of the Mohammedans in India or any part 
^hereof and interests cf the persons, especially the Mohammedans 
engaged dn trade, commerce or manufactures in India and in parti¬ 
cular Bihar; to collect and circulate statistics and other information 
relating to trade, commerce and manufactures of the Mohammedans 
and to establish just and eqiiitab’e principles in trade. 

There are two classes of members—Ordinary and Honorary. 

Membership: — The annual subscription for ordinary membership is 
Rs. 25/- and is payable in advance or in four instalments in 
the course of the year. Every elected ordinary member shall be 
required to pay the admission fee which is payable strictly in 
advance. 

President :— Syed Najmul Hass-an. Esq., M. L. A. 

Vice-Presiednts .— Ghyasuddin, Esq. 

S. Imamuddin, Esq. 

Secretary :— Dr. S. A. Hafeez. 


All India Muslim Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry 

371, Hornby Road, Fort. BOMBAY. 

The objects of the Chamber are: To encourage friendly feeling 
and unanimity among the Muslim business community on all 
subjects connec'ted with the common good of Indian Merchants; to 
secure organised action on all subjects relating to the interests? of 
the Muslim business community in matters of inland and foreign 
trade, shipping and transport, industry and manufacture, banking 
and insurance; to collect and disseminate statistical and other 
information securing the promotion of the objects of the Chamber, 
and to make efforts for the spread of commercial and economic 
knowledge among Muslims, etc. 

Membership :— There are three classes of members—Ordinary^ 
Patrons, and Honorary Members. The Chamber 
has* more than 1,000 members and its annual fee 
for ordinary membership is Rs. 50/- only^ 
President :— Vacant. 

Vice-Presidents :— Khan Bahadur M. AUabux, J. P. 

Mr. Mohamed Taher, M. B. E., J. P. 

Hony, Secretcury :— Mr. S. M. Jamil. 

Assit. Secretary Mr. F. X. de Souza. 

Secretary, Delhi Branch Mr. M. A. Hashmi, M. A-. 

This Chamber was founded by Mr. S. M. Jamil in 1939. 
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The Memon Chamber of Commerce 

Patharia Palace, Mohammedaily Road, BOiMB^Y. 

Presii^ent. — Mr. Haji Hashim Ismail. 

Vice-Presiden ':— Mr. M. Chinoy. 

Kon, Secretary :— Mr. Yusuf Moosa Shirohdwala. 


Thd Bombay Hardware Merchaiits’ Association 

Burhani Building, Sarang Street, 

Khokha Bazar, BOMBAY 3- 

The Bombay Hardware Merchants’ Association was established 
in 1905 to promote and protect the interests of Hardware Merchants 
cf Bombay. It was recognised m the year 1943 and was registered 
under the Indian Companies Act of 1913. The Association has been 
recognised by the Controller General of Civil suppb'es as represen¬ 
tative of Hardware Merchants of Bombay and has rendered valuable 
services in the fixation of prices for several items of Hardware 
goods. 

President — Mr. Mohammadbhai A. Mumin, J. P. 

Vice-President :— Mr. Fazle Husain E. Darukhanawala. 

Secretary :— Mr. Mohsinbhai Mulla Ghulamali. 


The Bombay Trunk Manufacturers’ 
Association Ltd. 

Bunduckwala Building, Jail Road, BOMBAY 9. 

The Ass’oeiation was incorporated under the Indian Companies 
Act on 13th October, 1944 under Certificate No. 4294/44-45 by the 
Registrar of Companies. 

President Mr. Ismail Khwaja Husain, Municipal Corporator. 
Vice-Presidents :— Mr. Hassanally Ismailji. 

Mr. Akberally Navjibhai. 

Mr. Esmail Abdul Rehman. 

Mr. Yusuf ally Esmailji. 

Mr. Alibhai M. Rajabally. 

Mr. Yusufally Ghulam Hucain. 


The Gulalwadi Iron & Hardware Merchants* 
Association 

Giilalwadi, BOMBAY 4. 

President — Mr. Kaderbhai Hakimji Jasdenwala. 

Secretaries ;— Mr. Kamaluddin Valiji Kutiyanawala. 

Mr. Husaanbhoy MuIIa Noorbhoy. 
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The Leather & Footwear Exporters’ Association 

151, Dhaboo Street, Null Bazar, BOMBAY 3. 

President :— Mr. Syed Azmatullah. 

Secretary ;— Mr. Essa Ali Pirbhoy Kabani. 


The Juma Masjid Retail Cutlery Merchants’ 
Association 

287, JanjLker Streaft, Opp. Juma Masjid, BOMBAY 2. 
Presiderij :— Mr. Yusuf. 

Secretary :— Mr. Mohammed Husain Ebrahim. 


Ahmedabad Chhipa Hand-Printing & Dyeing 
Association 

Astodia Near Trikamji Mandir, AHMEDABAD. 

President :— Mr. Kasamji Imamji. 

Vice-President :— Mr. Ahmedji K. Devdiv/ala. 

Secretary :— Mr. Haji Ibrahim Nabibux. 


The Nadiad Muslim Cloth Association 

Ahmedabad Cloth Bazar, NADIaD. 

President :— Mr. Ras'uib'hoy Kar!mhhcy Duiwala 
Vice-President :— Mr, Ebrahim I^mailbhoy Indorevvala. 
Secretary ;—Mr. Ebrahimbhoy Ahmedbhoy Allad. 


Surti Momin Chamber of Commerce 

SURAT 

President :— Mr. Mohammedbhai K. Miikhi. 

Secretary : —Mr. Abduf Rasul P. Momna. 


Karnatak Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

BIJAPUR 

The Karnatak Muslim Chamber of Commerce looks to the 
activities in general of all Muslim merchants in Karnatak. The 
Chamber has located its District offices in District towns with 

separate district President, Secretary and Executive. Thus the 
District organdsations have been able to solve the problems of Ihe 
District in a better way. 

President :— Ahmed E. A. Jaffer, Esq., M. L. A. (Central). 
Sercetary :— Mohduddin Mahaldar, Esq., B. Com., LL. B. 
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Chhattisgarh Muslim Chamber of Commerce & 

Industry 

Baijnathpara, RAIPUR. C. P. 

President — Kazi Mohammed Ibrahim. 

Vice-Presidents :— Mr. Adam Gani Billoo. 

Mr. Mohammed Hajd Siileman Chamadia. 

Mr. Abdul Razak Mohammed. 

Secretary :— Mr. Syed Kayim Ali. 


Nagpur Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

Itwara, NAGPUR CITY. 

Membership ;—The annual fee of the Chamber is Rs, 12/- only. 
President :— Mr. Habib Abdul Latif. 

Vice-Presidents :— Mr. Adamali. 

Mr. Valibhai. 

Secretary :— Mr. Mohammed Ziaullah Khan, M.A., LXi.B. 

The Chamber was established in 1943. 


The Federation of Muslim Chambers of 
Commerce & Industry 

268, Mohammad Husain Road, Karol Bagh, NEW DELHI. 

The objedts of the Chamber are: To focus commercial opinion 
and to represent the corporate and collective view of the Muslim 
commercial community; to play a vigorous* and an ever watchful 
part in the political and economic life of the country. 

Membership :— It is open to Muslim Chambers and Associations 
only. Individual businessmen, firms and corpora¬ 
tions have to become members of anyone of the 
affiliated Provincial Chambers. The annual sub¬ 
scription, payable by an affiliated Chamber is 
Rs. 500/- and an affiliated Association is Rs. 250/-. 
President': —Mr. Habib Ibrahim RahlmtoUa, B. A. LL B., J. P. 
Vice-Presidents : —Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani, Bar-at-Law, M. L. A. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan, M. L. A. 

Secretary :— Mr. Nur-\ir-Rehman, B. A. 


The Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

12, Broadway, G. T., MADRAS. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce, Madras was organised in 
1937. It has members in the city and throughout the Province. It 
io duly represented on the Government bodies like the Board of 
Industries, Port Committee, Board of Communications, Provincial 
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Yarn and Cloth Distribution Committee etc. 

President :— Abdul Hameed Khan, Esq., M. L A. 

Vice-Presidents :— Mr. Malang Ahmed Basha, B. A. 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ameen Khalili. 

Mr. C. H. Mohammed Sibghatiilla Sahib. 

Mr. Syed Yusuf Sahib. 

Mrs. K. Yacoob Hasan. 

Haji M. Abdul Rehman Sahib. 

Secretaries Mr. M. S. Abdul Majid, B. A-, M. L. A. 

Mr. M. H. Cassum Sait. 

Madras Iron, Hardware & Machinery Merchants^ 

Association 

27, Linghi Chetty Street, MADRAS. 

This Association was founded in 1939 by Mr. S. F. H. Akbard 
who is the Hony. Secretary of the Association since its inception. 
Presidenx :— Mr. Abdul Kader Mohammedally. 

Vice-President :— Mr. Jeevabhoy A. Bhagat. 

Secretary :— Mr. S. F. H. Akbari. 


Madras Provincial Handloom Cloth Merchants’ 

Association 

330, Thambu Chetty Street, MADRAS, 1. 

It was started in the year 1945, with the object of safe-guarding 
the interests of Handloom Trade and Indiis^try. 

President : —Mr. M. S. Abdul Majid, B. A., M. L. A. 

Vice-Presidents :— Mr. S. Hiisaiin (Maulana). 

Mr. T. N. Sabapathi Mudabur. 

Secretaries :— Mr. M. S. Abdul Rahim. 

Mr. N. V. R. Souriraja Chettiar. 


The Punjab Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

55, Mozang Road, LAHORE. 

Membership :— A Private limited concern is required to pay 
Rs. 50/- per year as subscription while a Public 
Joint Stock Company pays Rs. 100/-. 

President :— Sir Syed MaraFb Ali Shah, K.B., Kt., C.B.E- 
Vice-Presidents :— Mr. M. Rafi Butt. 

Mr. Shaikh Naseer Ahmed. 

Mr. Sh. Ataullah. 

Treasurer :— Mr. S. M. Fazal. 

Secretary :— Dr. M. S. Muttaqi. 


The Chamber was established lin 1943. 
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Muslim Chamber of Commerce & Industry 

Dr. Brown Road, LUDHIANA. 

President :— Shaikh Abdul Hakim, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents :— Gulam Rasul Ansari, Esq., M. A. 

Choudhury Mohammed Abdullah. 

General Secretary — Choudhury Mohammed Din. 


Hide & Skin Merchants’ Association 

Hide Market Amril.=^ar, PUNJAB. 

President :— Mian Allah Ditta. 

Vice-President :— Mian Mohammed Amin. 

Secretary :— Mr. Mohammed Shaft. 


The Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

Haroon Chamber, 786, Napier Road, KARACHI. 

Membership :— Annual fee for ordinary membership is Rs. 50/- 
for Assooiations and Rs. 20/- for individuals. 

President ^:— Seth Ynsuf A. Haroon, M. L. A. 

Vice-President^ :— Ghulam Ali Allana, Esq,, 

Khawja Jalaluddin Khawja Nizamuddin, Esq. 
Sulleman Hoodbhoy, Esq., B. A., J. P. 

Fida Husain M. Shaikh, Esq. 

Hon; Secretary :—Abdul Jabbar Fazul Ellahie, Esq., J. P. 

It was established in 1943 


The U. P. Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

15/266, Oivil Lines, CAWNPORE. 

The objects of the Chaniber are: To foster and develop friendly 
relations, mutual help and common understanding among Muslim 
Business Community who are directly or indirectly interested in or 
concerned with the Indian trade, commerce, industry, agriculture, 
or manufacturer; to promote and protect the trade, commerce, indus¬ 
tries, agriculture and manufadture of India in which, Muslims are 
engaged or interested, directly or indirectly; and to represent and 
express on these and connected questions the opinion of Muslims 
and Muslim mercantile community of the United Provinces. 
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President :— Haji Mohammed Hamza Saheb. 

Vice-Presidents :— Abdul Hai Soleja, Esq., M. A. 

Mohammed Ghulam Kadir, Esq., M. L. C. 

Secretary :— Syed Murtaza Abdi Sabazwari, Esq., B. Com. 

The Chamber was established in 1944. 


Raichur Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

RAICHUR 

President :— A. Rahim, Esq., 

Vice-Presiden: :— M. A. Rehman, Esq. 

Secretary :— S. M. Dhankawala, Esq. 



Muslim Economists 


MAULAVI ABDUS SADEQUE, M. A., Prof, of Econ.—>Hooghly 
College, Hooghly. 

MAULAVI ABDUS SAMAD, M. A., B. T., Prof, of Econ.—Krishnagar 
College, Calciitta. 

MAULAVI AFAZUDDIN AHMAD—Fishery Officer, (Assam), 
Shillong. 

Mr. AHMED B. KHAN, Esqr., R. A.—Dada Manzil, Mohammedally 
Road, Bombay 3. 

Dr. AHMED MUKHTAR. M. A., Ph. D. (Lond.), Prof, of History 
and Economics—Ismail Yusuf College, Andiheri, Bombay. 

Dr. ALI KARIM, B. Sc. (CaL), Ph, D. (Lond.), D. I. C., A. I. C., 
A. M. I. Chem. E.—Director of Industries, West Bengal, 
Calcutta. 

Dr. AMIR ALI, Ph.D. Chief Marketing Officer—Hyderabad Deccan. 

Mr. ANWARUL AZIZ KHAN, B. Sc. (Ag.)—Asstt. Marketing 
Officer, Ranchi. 

K. B. A. A. MALIK, M. A., B. Sc. (Edin.)—Co-operating Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of Pakistan, Karachi. 

Dr. ANWAR IQBAL QURASHI, M.A., M.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D. (Lond.) 
—Economic Adviser to H. E. H. The Nizam’s Government, 
Himayatnagar, Hyderabad Dn. 

MAULAVI ASHRAF ALI, M. A.—Lecturer in Economics, Murari- 
chand College, Sylhet. 

Mr. A. K. B. BAZI, B. Sc. (Edin.), N.D.D* (Scot.), D.I.C/ 
(Lond )—Asstt. Marketing Officer, Bombay, 

Mr. FAZAL HAQ, B.A., M.Sc. (Reeding)—Asstt. Marketing Officer, 
Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, Delhi. 

Mr. F. ABDUL KHADER, Manager, Government Oil Factory, 
Calicut. 

Mr. HANNAN CHOWDHURY, M. A., A. C-R. A. (Glas.), F. C. I, 
(Birm.)—C/o, Messrs. Hannan & Sons., Sylhet. 

Captain HUKMAT KHAN, B.Sc, (Agri), A.I.R., Marketing 
Officer—Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, Delhi. 

Mr. HUMAYUN MIRZA, Asstt. Industrial Adviser—^Department of 
Planning and Developement, Government of India, New Delhi. 

Mr. HUSAINI M. CONTRACTOR, Esqr., R. A., B. Com., LL. B.— 
Mustafa Building, Sir P, Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Mr. KHALLILUR RAHMAN, B.A.—Senior Marketing Officer, 
(Bihar), Patna. 
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Mr. K. A. KHAN, Cabinet Instructor—Central Wood-Working 
Institute, Bareilly. 

Dr. L. K. HYDER, B. A. (Cantab), Ph.D. (Heidelberg), Professor 
of Economic Muslim University, Aligarh.. 

Mr. M. A. AZIZ AHSAN, Superintendent of Insurance, Commerce 
Department, Government of India, New Delhi. 

Mr. M. A. HAMID, F.C.I., F.S.D.S. (Eng.), C.T.D. (Birm.), 
F. M. I. S-, L. C. C. (Sr.)—^Principal, Siiffee Commercial College, 
Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 

Lt.-Col. M. ABDUL HAMID, M A., M. B. E., B. A. (Hons.) 
M. R. S. T., F. R E. S.—Divisional Inspector of School, Guntur. 

Mr. MASIHA ABU ISA MOHAMMAD, B- A.—Supervisor, Tanning 
Demonsitration Parties and Marketing Officer, Jullundur. 

MAULAVT MISBHUL BAR CAUDHURI, M.A.—Asstt. Lecturer in 
Economics, Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

MAULAVI MOHAMMAD GOLAM RASUL LASKAR—Inspector of 
Co-operative Weaving Societies, Surma Valley and Hill Districts, 
Sylheit. 

Mr. M. H. MAHMOOD, Deputy Industrial Adviser—Department of 
Planning and Development, Government of India, New Delhi. 

Mr. MOHAMMAD HASSAN, M. A. (Pb-)--Hai]ey College of 
Economics, Lahore. 

Mr. M. K QIDWAI—Asstt. Director of Industries (Cottage), 
Lucknow. 

Mr. M. L. QURE3HI, M A., M. Sc. (Alig.), Lecturer in Economics— 
Anglo-Arabic College, Delhi. 

Mr. MOHAMMAD MASHAHID ALI, B.Sq., I.D-D.—Asstt. Market¬ 
ing Officer, Sylhet. 

SAHIBZADA MIRZA NASIR AHMED, H.A., B.A. (Pb), 
B.A. Hons. (Oxon), Department of Economics, Talimul Islapi 
College, Qadian. 

Mr. M. M. AHMAD, B. C., M. S. D. S. (Eng.), Lecturer, Suffee Com¬ 
mercial College—33-1, Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 

Mr. MOHAMMAD SAFIULLAH, B. Com. (Dac-), M. A. (Cal.), 
Lecturer, Department of Commerce—Dacca University, Dacca. 

Mr. MOHAMMAD TASHAROOF HUSSAIN, M. A.—Senior As-stt. 
Marketing Officer, Calcutta. 

Mr. MOHAMMAD YUSUF—Asstt. Marketing Officer,—(Bihar), 
Patna. 

Mr. MUHAMMAD ZIA-UL-RUB, B.Sc., LL.B.—Asstt. Director of 
Industries, Lucknow. 

Mr. NAKIBUZZAMAN AHMED, B.Sc., B.Ag., P.G., lARJ.,— 
Senior Marketing Officer, Shillong. 
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Mr- N. M. ANWAR, M. A., M. L. A-—17, Sydenham Road, Permiamet, 
Madras. 

Mr. NOORUL HAQ, L. E. A. U., M. S. D. S., Assttt. Marketing Officer— 
(Animal Products), Lucknow. 

Mr. RAKIBUDDIN AHMAD, M. A. (Dac.), Lecturer, Department of 
Economics— Dacca University, Dacca. 

Mr. SADRUDDIN AHMAD, B. V. Sc-, (Toronto), V. Z. (Untar), 

L. V. P. (Pb.)—Asstt. Live Stock Adviser to the Government of 
India, New Delhi. 

Mr. S. A. AFZAL, F.S.A.A, (Lon.), R.A.— “Olympia HouyV’ 

P-33, Mission Row Extension, Calcutta. 

Dr. S. A. HUSAIN, B. Com., Ph. D. (Econ ), Lond—DirecC^r of 
Agricultura] Marketing, Calcutta. 

Dr. S A. YASIN, Senior Marketsing Officer—Government of 

Pakistan, Karachi. 

Mr. S. G. DASTAGIR, B. Com., R. A. C. A. (Hyd.)—Registered 
Accountant, Auditor, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

Dr. S. M. AKHTAR, M.A., Ph.D., Prof, of Economics Islamia 

College, Lahore. 

Mr. S. M. HUDA, B.A., Chief Research Officer—Office of the 

Economic Adviser to the Government of India, New Delhi. 

Mr. S. MUZAFFAR HUSSAIN, M. A., Lecturer in Economics— 
G. B. B. College, Muzaffarpur, (Bihar). 

Mr. Sh. MOHAMMAD SHARIF QUERSHI, B.Sc., (Agri.), (Pb.) — 
Asstt. Marketing Officer, Central Agriculture Marketing 
Department, Lahore. 

Mr. S. M. ZAKI, Esqr.; D. Com., M. P. F. (Lond.) —22, Alipore Road, 
Civil Lines, Delhi. 

Mr. SYED MOHAMMAD, Superintendent—Government Coir School, 
Beypore, Madras. 

Mr. SULTANUL ISLAM, M. A., Lecturer in Economics—Islamia 
College, Calcutta. 

Mr. S. S. HUSAIN, B. A. (Alig.)—Asstt. Fish Marketing Officer, 
Lucknow. 

Mr. S. T. A. NAQVI, M.A., LL.B-, Prof, of Economics—Bahauddin 
College, Junagadh. 

Mr. TABARRAK HUSAIN, M. A. (Dac.), Lecturer, Department of 
Economics—Dacca University, Dacca. 

Mr, V. HABIBULLAH SAHIB, M.A. (Econ.), Lecturer in Economics, 
—Government Mohammadan College, Madras. 

Dr. ZAKIR HUSSAIN KHAN, M. A., Ph. D.—Jamia Millia Okhla, 
Delhi. 

Mr. ZAHID OMAR, Wool Expert—Government of East Punjab, 
Amritsar. 



COTTAGE INDUSTRIES OF SOUTH 
INDIA AND THE MUSLIMS 

By 

M.S.A. MAJID M LA., Secretary^ The Muslim Chamber of Commerce, South India. 

iu tills sLort note it is not fu'cjfjosed to go into the history 
of the (’ottage Jixlostries of South India and elaborate the 
geograr[)hi(*al, l eligious and social causes that have contribxited 
tovviM'ds their stahility and expansion. Sultice it to say that 
NOTiK* of them liave come down from time immemorial and have 
continued to exist iu s])ite of several social uj)heavals as a 
result of vai'ying foilunes of ruling dynasties. 

S<m)e of the industries are carried on as the main occupa¬ 
tion of the artisans while others form the subsidiary occupation 
of workers, particulary agricuirural labourers, Avhen they are 
disengaged from their primary o<'cupation. Caste system, 
whicii has to a very large extent impeded the natural growth 
of the country in several lieldsi of human activities, does not 
seem to have invaded the sphere of cottage industries. Even 
from very early times we find people belonging to the same 
caste engaged in seveial crafts., fherefore it is/ not surprising 
to obsei ve Muslims playing a very significant part in sustaining 
and deveio/>ing several of the cottage industries of South 
India. 

TANNING INDTJSTRY 

Tlu^ 1110 ..,t iiu[iortant industry witli whicli tlie name of 
Mu..;liiii.s is greatly associated is the tanning industry. But 
here .Mii.'-iliiiiK, are not actual labourers. They run large 
tanneries, engaging hundreds of coolies, mostly belonging to 
t.'huklers and Adi-Dravidas. By their improved process in 
tanning and their business ability they ha,ve made Madras 
tanned leather famous in U, K. and U. S. A. These tanneries 
are mostly found in Districts like North Arcot, CMngleput, 
Trichinopoly, Madura and Kistna. Considering the extent of 
tanning factories, the number of coolies engaged therein and 
the capital outlay involved, tanning cannot be classibed as a 
cottage industry. It should naturally be classed asi a large 
scale industry. 
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HAINDLOOM INDUI^TRY 

IJandiooin industry is the prince among the cottage 
industries of South India. Its products are famous in the 
Hast and tlie West- There are more than a lakli of Muslim 
hand loom w eavers constituting about one tenth of the total 
weavers population of the Province- They are chiefly engaged 
in weaving cotton sarongs and kailies commonly known as 
liingies. Tliey are concentrated in places like Melapalaiyam, 
Ka<layanallur, Tenkasi in Tinnevelly District, in the areas 
known as Triplicane in the Madras city, Olimuliaminedpet in 
Chingieput District. It wms the enterprising Muslims, 
wealthy Muslim master-weavers and traders that have made 
tile lungies famous in overseas countries. 

VARPRTS—COTTON AND WOOLLJJN 

Muslims are also ])redomin;intly engaged in carpet weav¬ 
ing. Adoni and Karnool are the more important centres of 
this industry. 

Weaving of woollen pile carpets, which have won world¬ 
wide reputation, are mostly in the hamls of Muslims, The 
manufacture of pile cari)ets was inti-odiiced by Saracens. 
Long years of Muslim ruie in the country have given this 
cottage industry an impetus. It still continues to flourish 
bur not on the scale if did during the lime the couiifry was 
under Muslim Kings. Now’ these carjjets are mo'^tly manu¬ 
factured at FilJore in East Godavari District, Masuli])atam in 
Kistna District and Whilaja])et in North Arcot District- 

COIR AND COIR MANUFACTURE 

Goir industry is another important cottage industry of 
South India in which we find large numbers of l\fuslims 
(^lo]>lahs) employed. It flourishes chiefly on the .Alalahar 
coast. In recent years trade in coir, particularly in coir mats, 
w’itli European countides has increased and today attempts are 
being made to organise the industry on u]>-to-date lines. As 
in the handloom industry, this industry also gives employment 
to men, women and children. Cochin, Travancore and 
Malabar are the chief centres of the industry. 
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J/AT INDUSTRY 

Korai-mat ls very poi)nliJr in Soiirli liulai. They are ijwe<l 
ah bed-sj)reads and for various other purposes. It is the only 
bed-spread that the poorej* claj-fses eau afford- Korai g?ows 
sponteneously along ri\ers, ehaiiiiels, lakes and under the 
foot-hilJs. This industry thrives througliout the Pvovhue 
but the best tyj)e of Korai-iiuit is manufactured by Muslims of 
J^ittamadai in Tinnevelly Ifistrict. The merit of those mats 
is due to the tiuencMs of the Korai and of weaving Scrupulous 
cart? is taken by the makers in cutting the reed and removing 
tlu^ pith tlierefrom. They are so fine that they can be folded 
and carried in a (oat pocket. Some of these are priced at 
ils. 100/- and above per mat and are pnn hased mostly by 
vveailhier classes^ l^hiropeans and tourists. 

PERFUMERY 

Manufacture of scents, bat his (scented sticks) and batliiiig 
powder are popular among the Muslims of South India. 
lm[>ortaiit centres for such manufacture aie Taujore and 
Guntui'. in Taiijore it is popular because Korai and grass 
roots which form the chief ingredients are available on the 
river banks of the \Tinnar, V^adavar and Vattar. As jasmine 
grows abundantly in Guntur, several Muslim families are 
engaged in the extraction of essential oils and manufacture of 
bathis. Imported foreign i>erfmuery is slowly killing the 
industry. 

BE El) I MA NUFAUTURE 

Manufacture of beedis was originally in the hands of 
JMiislinis but of late otliers have also got into the industry and 
trade. 'I'he industry is chiefly concentrated in plm^es wherever 
Muslims are in large numbers like .Madras city, in the Districts 
of iMadura, Malabar, Guntur, North Arcot and Kurnool. 

There are two varieties of beedi leaves—Deec'hberry and 
Singarani, the former being smaller in size and the latter 
larger. Deechberry or ‘^‘Tumki’' leaves are grown in the 
forests' of Cuddapah and Kurnool while the bigger leaves are 
imported from Hyderabad, Nagpur and other places. The 
tobacco required for the manufacture is from Nippani in the 
Belgaum District of the Bombay Pre.^ddencty and from Surat, 
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Giijerat and Mysore. The indigenous tobacco is not used. 
1'he Mysore tobacco is, however, used only for the manufacture 
of inferior variety of beedis while the Belgaum tobacco is 
invariably used for the superior variety. 

Beedis are mostly ( onsuined locally by poorer classes and 
also exported to Ceylon and Rangoon, 

MAI^UFACTIJRJ^^ OF VAP8 

A small number of Muslim families are engaged in the 
jiianiifacture of ])ith hats in the Madras city. 

But the largest ca]) manufacture is the manufacture of 
lace and ( lotli caps. Ijac e (*aps are manufactcured by the 
JMusIims of Madras city and Kilakarai. Moplahs of Malabar are 
engaged in the manufacture of ordinary cloth ca|)S. These are 
*sold to traders in Kasaraode who export them to Basra, 
Arabia, Madras city, Bombay, Colombo and Strait Settle¬ 
ments. 

CHANK AND GHANK BEADS 

Chank and pearl fisheries are worked by the Government 
at Tuticorin and Rameswaram. Divers are mostly Muslims 
and Muslim merchants of Kilakarai in Ramnad District also 
deal in chanks, They are largely exported to Bengal. Chank 
pioducts like beads and rings are exported to Bombay. 

GENERAL 

There are in the Province several other important cottage 
industries like the manufacture of metal utensils, black glass 
beads and bangles, but the number of Muslims engaged in these 
is too smali to merit attention in this short note. 

CONCLUSION 

There are few trade organisations interested in the 
development and ex])ansion of the cottage industries in which 
the Muslimsi are interested. Most important organisations are 
the Muslim Chamber of Commerce (South India) Madras and 
Southern India Hides and Skins Merchants' Association. The 
former is taking very active interest in protecting and develop¬ 
ing the interests of Muslim trade and industry of the Province 
ns a whole. 



Classified List of 
Merchants 


Abrasive Dealers 

West Bengal 

A. S. ABDULLABHOY & Co.—81, Clive Street, Calcutta, 
j AKBARALI ESMAILIJI & Co.—30, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

T Bombay Presidency 

{ EBR.'VHIM MULLA SAMSUDDIN & Co.—12, Khoka Bazar, 

Bombay. 

Accountants and Auditors 

West Bengal 

ZAMAN S. A: Co.—7, Old Post Oiiice Street, Calcutta. 

S. A. AFZAL & Co.—Olympia House, P-33, Mission Row 
Extension, Calcutta. 

Bihar 

SHARIATUR RASOOL-—Patna. 

Bombay Presidency 

HABIB tS: Co.—75, Mohammedali Road, Bombay. 

AHMED B. KHAN & Co-—Dada Mansion, Mohammedali Road, 
Bombay. 

H. M. CONTRACTOR & Co.—Sir Pirozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay. 
ADAMJI P. PEERBHOY—Churchgate Street, Yusuf Building, 
Bombay. 

HASANALI E. MERCHANT—6, Tandai Street, Bombay. 

Sonth India 

S. G. DASTAGIR, B. Com., R.A.—Hyderabad Dn. 

Delhi 

ABDUL MANNAN S., G.D.A.—Churiwalan, Delhi. 

MALIK T. C., & Co.—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

S RASOOL & Co.—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 


r 


Acid Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 


j 


MEHER CHEMICAL WORKS—49. Naigaum Road, Bombay. 


( Aerated Water Manufacturers 

Assam. 

GOLAM RAHMAN & SONS—Gauhati. 
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Bombay Presidency, 

AKBAR & Co—Nasik City. 

ESOOFALLY ‘MOHAMEDALLY & Co,—102-4, Bhusari Mohalla, 
Bombay. 

C. P. & Berar. 

WALIMOHAMED RAHIMTULLA -Hinganghat, Wardha. 

NAGPUR SODA FACTORY—Sadar Bazar, Nagpur. 

BOMBAY SODA FACTORY—Ganjakbet, Nagpur City. 

UnV-ed Provinces 

DILKUSH AERATED WATER FACTORY—104, Cantt., Lucknow. 
MOHAMED FAZAL & SONS—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

Aerated Water Requisite Dealers 

West Bengal, 

SIRAJUL ARIFEEN & Co.—1, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency. 

^KBARALLY MOHAMEDALLY & Co.—316, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

ESOOFALY MOHAMEDALY & Co.—102-4, Bhusari Mohalla, 
Bombay. 

Bihar. 

S. RAHIM BUX & SONS —Dinapur Cantonment, Patna. 

United Provinces 

LAL KHAN.—Moulgunj, Cawnpore. 

Agarbatti Manufacturers 

West Bengal. 

MYSORE STATE TRADING AGARBATTI Co,—34-1, Ratu 
Sarkar Lane, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency. 

ISMAIL G. KASSIMBHAI & Co.—218, Samuel Street, Bombay. 

South Ind'a 

M. MOHAMED KHASIM & SONS —136, Big Bazar, Bangalore, 

Agents, Advertising 

West Bengal. 

J. S. AHMED—69, Ekdalia Road, Calcutta. 

IDEAS LIMITED —183, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency. 

A. RAFIK & Co.—Jan Mansion, Sir P. Mehta Road, Bombay. 
TANVIR PUBLICITY SERVICE—235, Sohrab House, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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THE BOMBAY ADVERTISING AGENCY LTD. 1st, Floor, Regal 
Cinema, Bombay, 1. 

East Punjab 

ASADULLA KHAN & Co.—Basti Nau, Jullundur. 

Agents, Forwarding, Shipping and Clearing 

West Bengal. 

ABDOOL RAZAK HAJI ABDOOL SATTAR & Co.—32, Ezra Street, 
Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency. 

AHMED HUSEIN & Co.—Katchwala Building, Janjikar Street, 
Koliwada, Mandvi, Bombay. 

AHMED OOMER—Dady House, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 
CURMALLY & Co.—Phoenix Building, Graham Road, Ballard 
Estae, Bombay. 

RAHIMTOOLA & Co., A.C.—Eda Mansion, Karwar Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

A. H. MEHTAR & Co.—29, Raghunath Dadaji Street, Bombay. 
INDIA TRAVEL SERVICES Ltd.—16, Custom House Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 


South India 

K P. V. SHAIKH MOHAMMAD ROWTHER & Co.—109, Angappa 
Naick Street, Madras. 

P. A. P. MOHAMMED SALIHU ROWTHER & SONS.—Victoria 
Street, TiVticorin. 

Kashmir 

MIAN AZIZUDDIN AHMED—Residency Road, Jammu, Kashmir 
State. 


Agents, Insurance 

Bombay Presidency 

ABOOBAKAR ABDUL REHMAN & Co.—Custom House Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

AHMED OOMER—Dady House, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 
ALIBHOY C. M. & Co.—Elphinstone Circle, Fort, Bombay. 
FAZALBHOY LIMITED—16, New Queen’- Road, Bombay. 

HIRJI BADRUDDIN ABDULLA—517, College Road, Matunga 
G.I.P., Bombay 

KASAMALLY RAJANALLY—22, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
YUSUF A. MITHA—Taj Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

A. DHARAMSEY—Tamarind House, Tamarind Lane, Fort,. 
Bombay. 

USMAN J. KASMANI—Dada Manzil, Mohammedali Road, Bombay. 

C. P. & Berar. 

S NOOR ABDUL LATIF—Kamptee Road, Nagpur. 
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West Berigal 

ABDOOL RAZAK HAJI ABDOOL SATTAR & CO—32, Ezra 
Street, Calcutta. 

SHAFJQUEUDDIN AHMED—23, Komedan Bagan Lane, Calcutta. 
DOOSANI BROTHERS—60, Bentick Street, Calcutta. 

FOJDAR TRADING Co.—18, Amra^oPa Lane, Calcutta. 

Agents, Land, Estate and Finance 

West Bengal. 

AEDUL RAZAK HAJI ABDUL SATTAR & Co.—32, Ezra Street, 
Ca'culta. 

Bombay Presidency. 

AHMED P. EUTLER—185-187, Nageevi Street, Bombay. 

South India 

MOHAMED HASHIM SAIT—Glanton House, Ootacamand. 

United Province: 

?IHAN & SONS.—Circular Road, Dehra Dun. 

Agents, Manufacturers 

West Bengal. 

ABDUL RAZAK HAJI ABDUL SATTAR & Co.—32, Ezra Street, 
Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency. 

MAJID & Co—Karim Building. Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

K. E. WOONWALA & Co.—Lucky Mansion, Mohammedali Road, 
Bombay. 

A. K. M.. FATHERED—288, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

Delhi 

EBRAHIM H. S. M. & Co.—Mohalla Krishnagunj, Delhi. 

KHAN BAHADUR HAJI RASHID AHMAD & SONS—Kas*hmiri 
Gate. Delhi. 

H. H. A. RAUF & SONS—229, Rauf Building, Chitla Darwaza, 
De^hi. 

South India 

MOHAMED ESHAUQ SAIT—287, Alexandra Premises, Ootacamand. 

East Punjab 

MAJID Sz Co.—Majid Building, Jamal Singh Street, Amritsar. 

G. M. MALIK & Co.—Malik Square, Jullundur. 

Agricultural ln?.plements Dealers 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

ABDUL HAKIM & SONS.—La] Kuan, Delhi. 

ABDUL RAHMAN & SONS —Hamilton Road, Delhi. 

ABDUL HAMID & BROTHERS—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 
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ABDUL SHAKER & SONS —Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

AZIZ & Co.—^4jmere Gate, Delhi. 

HABIBUL RAHMAN & Co.-—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

MOHAMED SADIQ & SONS —Gai Lohiwali, Delhi. 

NADIR IRON WORKS—Lai Kuan, Djlhi. 

QURAISHI BROTHERS—Queen’s Road, Delhi. 

RAFFI ULLAH & SONS.—Hamilton Road, Delhi 

United Provinces 

NAWAB SYED ANWAR HUSSAIN—Ram Narain Bazar, Cawnpore. 

East Punjab 

CHIRAC DIN GUL MOHAMMED—Phngwara, Kapurthala State. 


Aluminium Works 

Bombay Presidency. 


M. FEZULLABHAI & Co.—Bhajipala Lane, Nagdevi St., Bombay.,. 
THE NATIONAL ALUMINIUM .v Co-—180, Masjid Bunder R.ad, 
B.ombay. 

C P. & Berar. 

BANDEALI MOHAMAIEDALI—Itwara, Nagpur City. 


Arc Lamps and Accessories Dealers 

Bonibay Presidency. 

ABBAS & Co.—318, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 


Architects and Building Contractors 

Bombay Preside?icy. 

ABDULLA PELRMOHAMED & Cu.—22, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL HUSEIN ESOOFALLY CONTRACTOR—91-93, Bapu Khote 
Street, Bombay. 

AHMED GAYA cS; Co., Ltd.—23, People’s Build ng, Sir Phirozeshah 
Mehla Road, Fort, Bombay. 

FIDA HUSSEIN HASANALI—46, Gulalwadi, Kika Street, Bombay. 

HAKIMJI LOOKMANJI—C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 

KADIR AND PAYNE—Pro£»pects Chamber, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

KARIM NOORANI & Co.—19, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, 
Bombay. 

YAHYA C. MERCHANT—Prospects Chambers, Hornby Road, 
Bombay. 

ABDULHUSEIN M- THARIANI—Ismail Building, Flora Fountain, 
Fort, Bombay. 

KADWANI MISTRY & Co.—^Tulsi Building, Khetwadi Back Road. 
Bombay 4. 

Arms and Am-munition Dealers 

West Bengal. 

ELAHEE BUKSH ARMS Co.—9-B. Delhouise Square (East), 
Calcutta. 
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Bombay Presidency. 

ABDOLALLY NOORBHOY—122-124, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

AMIKBHAI MIYABHAI—Kapad Bazar, Ahmedabad 
ESOOFALLY MOHAMEDALLY & CO.—102-104, Bhusari Mohalla, 
Bombay. 

GOOLAMHUSEN ALIBHOY & SONS., LTD.—210, Abdul Rehman 
Street, Bombay. 

MOHAMEDALY NOORBHOY—244-246, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

SALEH M. Sc Co.—337, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

TAHiR ARMS STORES—333, Abdul Renman Street, Bombay. 

H. M. SOLLEIMAN & Co.—67-69, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY ARMOURY—329-331, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY ARMS & AMUNITION DEALERS’ ASSOCIA¬ 
TION—246, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

JAPAR JUSUFF—East Street, Camp, Poona 

POONA ARMOURY STORES—Main Street, Camp. Por-a. 

C P. & Berar. 

HASANALI ALLA BAX—Inside Bhusari Gate, Amraoti. 

RADAR BHAI HUSSAIN ALI—Tajnapeth, Akola. 

M. A. K. FIDA HUSAIN—Kamania Gate. Jubbulpore. 

MOtlAMED HUSAIN HYAT ALI—Satti Bazar, Raipur. 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

ELLAHEE BUKSH & Co.—Kashmeri Gate, Delhi. 

H. RASHID AHMED & Co.—5, Marina Arcade, Delhi. 

K. B. HAJEE RASHID AHMED—Kashmeri Gate, Delhi. 

THE PIONEER ARMS Co.—Kashmeri Gate, Delhi. 

HAJI KARIM KHAN SONS—Moch^ B-zar. Nasrrabae, Aimer. 
HAJI SHAMSUDDIN NURIE—Nune Manzil, Beawar. 

South India 

ABDUL MAJEED HASAN—Mysore. 

United Provinces 

H. ABDUL REHMAN & SONS—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 
IQRAMUL HUQ—Latouche Road, Lucknow. 

SHAIKH AMINUDDIN—Aligarh- 

East Punjab 

S. S. DIN & BROTHERS—Ludhiana. 

Rajputana 

P ALLAH BUKSH SONS—Jaipur. 

PIR BUX AKBAR—Katla Bazar, Jodhpur. 

HAJI KARIM KHAN & SONS—Mochi Bazar, Nasirabad, 
Rajputana. 
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Artificial Silk Mills 

Bombay Presidency. 

SJKANDAR SILK MILLS—Bhiwandi, Thana, Bombay. 


Artificial Silk Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

TYEB HAJI ELLIAS cVc SONS—58. Sherif Devji Street, Bombay. 

Artists and Designers 

Bihar. 

M. HADI ARTIST & PHOTOGRAPHER—B. M. Das Road, Bhan- 
gipur, Patna. 

QUYAMUDDIN AHMED—Picture House, Bakargunj, P.O., Patna, 

West Bengal. 

ABDULLAH cV SONS—37, Motisil, Calcutta. 

Artware Manufacturers 


West Bengal. 

MOHy\MED HASIB & S. K. GOONJA 
Darjeeling. 


Bihar. 


HUSSAIN—Llyjli Road,, 


MOHAMED SULEMAN & SONS—Bara Bazar, Hazaribagh, Bihar. 
Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

LATIF MARBLE WORKS—Opp. Masjid Dispensary, Delhi. 

South India 

MIRZA GULAM ALI—No. 4, Nao Market, Bangalore. 

ABDUL JABBAR & BROTHERS—Sorab Shinoga, Mysore. 

M. YOUSOUF ALI & SONS—Mandi Moh, Mysore. 

Kashmir 

AHAD MIR AHMED MIR—4th Bridge Mohalla, Srinagar, Kashmir. 
HABIB JOO & SONS—3rd Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

KHAN NUR UDDIN PANDIT GHULAM—Jamaltt^.ta, Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

KABIR MOHAMED & SONS.—3rd Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Rajpuiana 

ALLABUKSH & Co.—^Ajmere Gate, Jaipur. 

United Provinces 

THE MASHRIQUI INDUSTRIES—Morad a bad. 


Asbestos and Asbestos Goods Dealers 


West Bengal. 

A. N. HUSSUNALLY & Co.—28, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
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Bombay Presidency. 

KARIMJEE EBRAHIMJI ARSIWALA—120, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 


United Provinces 

HAFIZUL HASSAN AHMEDDIN—Bara Bazar, Bareilly. 


Asphalt, Pitch, Tar, Etc. Dealers 

West Bengal. 

H. MUMTAZ & Co.—1. Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

United Provinces 

MOHAMED RAFIQ MOHAMED HANIF—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

Attar Manufacturers 

United Provinces 

ASGAR ALI MOHAMED ALI—Chowk, Lucknow. 

Auctioneers 

South India 

ISMAIL BROTHERS—Nilgiri Road, Mysore. 

United Provinces 

M. G. KADIR & Co.—20, Canning Hoad, Allahabad. 

Ayurvedic and Hakimi Medicine Dealers 

West Bengal. 

DAWAKHANA HAKIM AJMAL KHAN—22, Zakaria Street, 
Calcutta. 

HAKIM M. S. ZAMAN—42, Dharamtalla Street, Calcutta. 

S. A. B. BAKSHI & Co.—32, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 
DAWAKHANA GOVSIVA—23, Sealdah Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

Bihar. 

NOORANI DAWAKHANA—Bankipore, Patna. 

Bombay Presidency. 

TAIYABI DAWAKHANA—^Mohammedally Road, Bombay. 
MOIN-E-SOHAT DAWAKHANA—Rani Talab, Surat. 

Delhi 

BARA DAWAKHANA—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

DAWAKHANA HAKIM JAMIL KHAN—Fatehpiiri, Delhi. 
HAMDAM DAWAKHANA—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

HAMDARD DAWAKHANA—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

HINDUSTANI DAWAKHANA—Ballimaran, Delhi. 

UNAN'I DAWAKHANA—Ballimaran, Delhi. 

United Provinces 

DAWAKHANA HAKIM AJAZUDDIN—Sui-ka-katra, Agra. 
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DAWAKHANA HAKIM SHAUKAT ALI--Subzi Mandi, Agra. 
HIMALAYAN PRODUCTS Co.—2, Naim Building, Viceroy Road, 
Dehra Dun. 

East Punjab 

DILKHUSH PHARMACY—Quadian, Gurdaspur, East Punjab. 

Western India 

MARFAIN DAWAKHANA—Gondal Road, Rajkot- 
MARFAIN DAWAKHANA—Ramnathpura, Rajkot. 

HAKIM ABDUS-SALAM DAWAKHANA—Junagadh. 

South India 

FAZLA-E-HAQ PHARMACY—205, High Road, Tnplicane, Madras. 
SHAHI SULEIMANIYA PHARMACY—45, Subedar Husain Street, 
Mount Road, Madras. 


Bakers 

AMJADIA BAKERY—8, Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 

Assam. 

SHAIK BROTHERS—Gauhati. 

West Bengal. 

A.MJADIA BAKERY—8, Zakeria Street, Calcutta 

Bihar. 

MOHAMED SOLEMAN tv: SONS—Bara Bazar, HazAribagh, Bihar. 

Delhi 

ANSARI BISCUIT BAKERY—Lai Kuan. Delhi. 

MADINA BISCUIT FACTORY—Ajmere Gate, Delhi. 

Western India 

H. A. BEGMAHAAIED vSONS—(Marfani Bakery), Rajkot, C.S- 
JUBILEE HOTEL RESTAURANT & BAKERY—Jubilee Garden, 
Rajkot, C. S. 

HAJI BAHADURKFIAN SULTAN KHAN, (Royal Bakery) — 
Nawab’s Masjid, Rajkot, C. S. 

Bombay Presidency. 

FAZALBHOY LIMITED—16, New Queen’s Road, Bombay. 
PAHELVI BAKERY—101, Umerkhady, Bombay. 

RISING SUN BAKERY—Corner Golpitha, Bombay. 

MARGHUBE ALAM BAKERY—173, Janjikar Street, Bambay. 

C. P. & Berar. 

THE ITALIAN BAKERY—Gaddigudam, Nagpur. 

United Provinces 

TIBBI BISCUIT FACTORY—^La Touche Road, Lucknow. 

South India 

MOHAMED YAKUB—2, Pan Bazar, Secunderabad, Hyderabad Dn. 
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Balance and Scale Manufacturers and Dealers 

Bombay Presidency. 

ABDUL KHA\ YUM ABDUL HUSSAIN—Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 
DAWOODBHOY LOOKMANJI VAID—202, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay 
EBRAHIM MULLA ABDUL TYEAB—187, Janjikar Street, 
Bombay. 

FIDA ALI GULAM ALI—163, Janjikar Street, Bombay. 

M. MASTER & Co.—Janjiker Street, Bombay. 

United Provinces 

AZAD & Co.—Fannagunj, Aligarh. 

Bamboo and Bamboo Mats Merchants 

Bombay Presidenty. 

AHMED HASHAM BAMBOOWALA—76, Pydhoni Road, Bombay. 
ABBA. GANI cV: Co.—Victoria Ro-ad, Mazagaon, Bombay, 10. 
ABDUL GANI SOOMAR BAMBOOWALA—33, Dontad Street, 
Khadak, Bombay, 9. 

Orissa. 

MOHAMED KHAN GULAB KHAN—Sambalpur. Orissa. 

South India 

V. K. BAVA & BROTHERS—Ernakulam. Cochin. 

Banks 

West Bengal 

BENGAL MOSLEM BANK. LTD.—5, Hospital Street. Calcutta. 
HABIB BANK LTD—Canning Street, Calcutta. 

BANK OF EASTERN PAKISTAN LTD.—5, Dharamtolla, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency. 

BOMBAY MUSLIM CO-OPERATIVE BANK LTD.—Mohamedali 
Road, Bombay. 

HABIB BANK, LTD.—Mohamedali Road. Bomay, 
iSMAILIA CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD.—Ismaili Bank Building, 
Sandhurst Road. Dongri, Bombay. 

THE POONA MUSLIM CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD.—Raviwar 
Peth. Poona. 

THE AHMEDABAD MUSLIM CO-OPERATIVE. BANK, LTD.— 
Ahmed abad. 

C. P. & Berar. 

THE SAFE BANK, LTD.—Itwara, Nagpur. 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

THE IDEAL BANK, LTD.—Fatehpuri Bazar, Delhi. 

Western India 

HABIB BANK LTD.—Rajkot 
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HABIB BANK LTD—Bantva- 
HABIB BANK LTD.—Jetpur. 

Beedi Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

SURATEE TOBACCO Co.~-19. Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 

Orissa. 

SHAIK AZIZULLA—Motiganj, Balasx)re. Orissa. 

Bihar 

SWADESHI BIRI COMPANY—P. O. Jhajha District, Monghyr. 

Bombay Presideii'y. 

HAJl HABIB AIvIMOHAMED—Nipani. Beigaum. 

HAJI LATIF ABDULLA—Nipani, Belgaum. 

MOHAMEDHUSEIN HAJl RAJABALLY MUNSHI—Three Gates, 
Ahmedabad. 

RAHIMAN BIDl FACTORY—Dharwar. 

C. P. & Berar. 

A K. MAHBOOB tS.' Co.—Hanuman Tal, Jubbulpore. 

ABDUL SATTAR—Bazaria, Nagpur. 

HAFIZ DIN MOHAMED—Northern Road, Kamptee. 

HAJl MIR SAHEB NIAZ ALI—Main Road, Kamptee. 

LADAK JAN MOHAMED—Gondia. 

BASHIRUDDIN YAKINUDDIN—Dongargarh, C. P. 

FAZLUR REHMAN—Dongargarh, C. P. 

HAJl MOHAMMED RAFI & SONS - Desaiganj, Waraa, District, 
Chanda. 

MOHAMMED KASAM & SONS —Phuloli, Kamptee. 

HAJl LATIF GANI—Maskasath. Nagpur City. 

South India 

ABDUL KARIM—Gulbarga, Hyderabad. 

GAFOOR BEDI FACTORY—Mysore. 

KARIM BEDI FACTORY—Mysore. 

M. SULTAN PILLAI & SONS —Chalai. Travaocore. 

PEER BEDDI FACTORY—Mysore. 

A. ABDUL KAREEM & Co.—58, Sembudoss Street, Madras. 

PAPA BEEDI FACTORY—353, Bunder Street, Madras. 

SAIT BEEDY FACTORY—High Road. Madras. 

SYED KHANER—Pension Lines, Madras. 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Gudiyattam, Arcot. 

MOHAMED SA'INULLA SAHEB—Nara Saraopet, Guntur. 
RAHMANIA BEEDI DEPOT—Ponani, Malabar. 

SALEH MOHAMED HAJl OSMAN—Tellicherry, Malabar. 

KHAN BAHADUR A. ABDUL KAREEM—55, Basin Bridge Road, 
Washermanpet, Madras, 

TARA BEEDY FACTORY—Perambur Barracks, Madras. 

THE SPADE CLOUER JADI BEEDI FACTORY—37, Mannady 
Street, Madras. 

SYED NIZAMUDDIN SYED KHADER—Wi^hermanpet, Madras. 
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United Provinces 
ABDUL GANI—Azamgarh 

Western India 

SULEMAN JANMOHAMED—Bantva, Kathiawar. 

Beedi Leaves Merchants 

West Bengal 

HAJI LATiF ABDULLA—121, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 

Orissa 

M. A. JAMIL & BROTHERS—Sharaf ManziL, Cuttack. 

MOHAMED KHAN GULAB KHAN—Sambalpur. 

Bombay Presidency 

MOHAMEDHUSEIN HAJI RAJABALLY MUNSHl—Three Gate^, 
Ahmedabad. 

South India 

ABDUL GAFOOR & Co.—Gulbarga, Hyderabad. 

/vBDUL JALIL PERAMBUR—Barracks. Madras. 

ABDUL KARIM & Co.—Mannady Street, Madras. 

ABDUL RAHIM, P. K.—Ponani, Malabar. 

ABDUL RASUL NAIKAL & Co.—Gulbarga, Hyderabad. 

AHMED BAIG & Co.—Nizamabad, Hyderabad. 

GULAM AHMED TARA SAHEB & Co.—Nizamabad, Hyderabad. 
KAREEM BIDI FACTORY—58, Sembudoss Street, Madras. 
MOHAMED HUSEIN & Co.—Gulbarga, Hyderabad. 

MOHAMED YASIN SAHIB—Gulbarga, Hyderabad. 

SHAIKH KASSIM AHMED & Co.—Hyderabad. 

SYED HUSEIN NAIMATGARH & Co.—Gulbarga, Hyderabad. 

SYED KHANER—Pension Lines, Madras. 

SYED GAFOOR SAHIB & Co.—Hyderabad. 

United Provinces 

AMIR S. & Co.—Zaw Building, Rakebgunj, Lucknow, 

HAJI AMIRUDDIN JAMALUDDIN KATRA—Ahmedgimj Road, 
Farrukhabad. 

Bedding Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

S. M. HANIF BROTHERS—168-6-7. Dharamtalla Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

JALAL MATTRESSES & PILLOWS MFG. Co.—Mount Road, 
Mazagaon, Bombay. 

Belting Manufacturers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

4- N. HUSSANALLY & Co.—28. Strand Road, Calcutta. 
MOULABUKSH & BROTHERS—3, Rajmohan Street, Opp. 
Zakaria Street. Calcutta. 
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Bombay Presidency 

KHOJA ALIBHOY MOHAMED—Dhabii Street, Null Bazar, 

Bombay. 

A. ABBAS & BROTHERS—Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

Delhi 

ABDUL WAHID—Masjid Ta,hawwar Khan. Delhi. 

BASHlRUDDIiN SIRAJUDDIN—Masjid Tahawwar Khan, Delhi. 
MOHAMED ISHTIAQ MOHAMED JAMIL—Masjid Tahawwar 
Khan, Delhi. 

MOHAMED NASIM MOHAMED NASIR—Masjid Tahawwar Khan. 
Delhi. 

NASIRUDDIN RAFIQUDDIN—Masjid Tahawwar Khan, Delhi. 
SHAFIQUDDIN RAFIQUDDIN—Masjid Tahawwar Khan, Delhi. 

Betel Leaf Merchants 

South India 

K. FAKHRUDDIN SAHEB—Market, Adoni. 

Rajputana 

ENAYAT KHAN—Muttara Gate, Biiaratpur. 

Betel Nut Merchants 

West Bengal , 


ADAM 

HAJI 

PIRMOHAMED 

ESSACK—1, 

Amratalla 

Lane, 

Calcutta. 





DIWAN 

HAJI 

PIRMOHAMED 

MUSSA—4, 

Amratalla 

Street, 

Calcutta. 





HAJil 

HABIB 

HAJI PIRMOHAMED—25, 

Amratalla 

Street, 


Calcutta. 

HAJI HAMED HAJI ABDULLA—5, Amratolla Street, Calcutta. 
HAJI SATTAR HAJI PIRMOHAMMED^—Amratolla Lane, Calcutta. 
H. E. K. COCHINWALA—4, Amratora Lane, Calcutta. — 

Bombay Presidency. 

ABDUL SHAKOOR UMAR SHAHIJEE—78, Khand Bazar, Bombay. 

South India 

T. P. M. PEER MOHAMED ROUTHER—Mela Mada Street, 
Tirunelveli. 

Biscuit Manufacturers 

Delhi 

THE PUNJAB BISCUIT Co.—Fatehpuri Bazar, Delhi. 

West Bengal 

TARA BISCUIT Co.—141, Ultadanga Main Road, Calcutta. 

South India 

ROSHAN BISCUIT FACTORY—Mount Road, Madras. 

MAJIDI CONFECTIONERY—Near Moazzam Jahi Market, 

Hyderabad. 
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AZIZ COMPANY—-Abid Road, Hyderabad. 

MOHAMED ABDUL KHADIR KHADIRIA GODOWN—Siddi 
Ambar Bazar, Hyderabad. 

United Provinces 

TIBBI BISCUIT FACTORY—La Touch Road, Lucknow. 

NAIM BISCUIT FACTORY—Nazirabad, Lucknow. 

Western India 

JUBILEE BAKERY—Jubilee Garden, Rajkot. 

MARFANI BAKERY—Rajkot. 

ROYAL BAKERY—Nawab^s Masjid, Rajkot. 

Block Makers, Die Sinkers and Engravers 

West Bengal 

ABDULLA & SONS—37, Moti Sil Street, Calcutta. 

RELIANCE HALF-TONE Co.—14, Moti Sil Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

EXPRESS BLOCK DESIGNERS—19. Sir Phiro?eshah Mehta 
Road, Bombay. 

MOHAMIMED ABID ABDUL KARIM (Textile DesigiTing and 
Screen Manufacturing Co.)—27, Aii Omer Streert:, Bombay. 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

AHMED BEG & SONS—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

ZENUL ABDIN & SONS— Sarai Topkhana, Deihii. 

South India 

M. P. SAMMY & Co.—Raja Street, Coimbatore. 

Rajputana 

HAJI DOOLA BROTHERS—Jadpur. 

Bobbin Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

METRO BOBBIN MANUFACTURERvS— Opp. J. J. Hospital, 
Bombay. 

Western India 

M. ABDULLA & Co.—Valka Road, Veraval, Kathiawar. 

Bolts and Nuts Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDEALLY B M. & Co.—15, Kika Street. Bombay. 
ABDULLABHOY FAIZULLABHOY—142, Sarang Street; Bombay. 
ADAMALLY SONS LIMITED—277. Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

A. A. DEHGAMWALLA—58, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 

EBRAHIM MULLA SAMSUDDIN & Co.—12. Khoka Bazar, 
Bombay. 

JETHALAL KURBANHUSEIN & Co —21-23, Sutar Chawl, Bombay^ 
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SULEMANJEE VALIJEE KUTIYANAWALA & Co—Kika Street, 
Null Bazar, Bombay- 

SULEMAN CASSUM It SONS—12-14, Trimbak Pursram Street, 
Kumbharwada 6th Lane, Bombay. 

Bone Mills 

South India 

ABDUL AZIZ C. & Co—Hyderabad. 

ABDUL SALAM’S OBALAPURAM BONE MILL FACTORY— 
Obalapuram, Bellary. 

ALLADIN BONE MILLS—James Street, Secunderabad. 

Western India 

HAJI VALIMOHAMMED ALIMOHAMMED—Morvi. 

Rajputana 

A. R. ADMANI BONE MILLS—Udaipur. 

Book Binders 

. West Bengal. 

ESRAUL HAQUE CHODURY—67, Baithakhana Road, Calcutta, 

ISHAUQ UDDIN BHUIA & BROTHERS—72, Baitihakhana Road, 
Calcutta. 

MOHAMED YUNUS KHAN & MOHD. ISHAUQ—67, Baithakhana 
Road, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

A ABDULALLY & BROTHERS—8-10, Sutar Chawl, Bombay, 

South India 

ISLAMIA BOOK BINDING WORKS—Camp Bazar, Cannanore. 

MAHBOOBIA BOOK BINDING FACTORY—Nizam Shahi Road, 
Hyderabad. 

HAMIDIA BOOK BINDING FACTORY—Moazzam Jahi Market 
Hyderabad. 

Book Binding Material Dealers 

West Bengal 

ABDUL AZIZ KHAN BROTHERS—4 9-B. Baithakhana Road, 
Calcutta. 

EKRAMUDDIN DEWAN & SONS—68, Baithakhana Road, 
Calcuftta. 

GULAM AKBAR KHAN & Co.—72, Baithakhana Road, Calcutta. 

ZAINUDDIN AHMED & Co—46, Baithakhana Road, Calcutta. 

LUTFUR RAHMAN KHAN & Co.—100, Baithakhana Road, 
Calcutta. ; 

MOHAR KHAN—103, Baithakhana Road, Calcutta. 

SALIMUDDIN ARSHED KAZI—49-A-99, Baithakhana Road, 
Calcutta, 
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Bombay Presidency 

NOORUDDIN ABDULHUSEIN—66, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 

Book Sellers and Publishers 

West Bengal 

ISLAMIA LIBRARY-~15, College Square, Calcutta. 

ISLAMIA LIBRARY—Bogra, P. Bogra. 

MUKHDUMI LIBRARY & AHSANULLAH BOOK HOUSE LTD.— 
15, College Square, Calcutta. 

MUSLIM PUBLISHING HOUSE—3, College Square (East), 
Calcutta. 

THE HIND PRINTING & PUBLISHING Co , LTD —17, Sagar Dutt 
Lane, Calcutta. 

THE COMRADE PUBLISHERS—217, Park Street, Calcutta. 
MUSLIM PRESS & PUBLICATIONS LTD.—6, Waterloo Streets 
Calcutta. 

TABLIGH PUBLISHING SYNDICATE—Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ALIBHOY SHARAI'ALY Co., LTD.—373, Ibrahim Rahimtulla 
Road, Bombay. 

KAGZI ABDUL KUDDUS ABDURRAHMAN—Shop No, 1828, 
Kalupur, Opp. Hawa Tower, Ahmedabad. 

LAKHANI BOOK DEPOT —Ramchandra Building, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY NEWSPAPER Co., LTD.—371, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

EDUCATIVE PRINTING WORKS LTD.—Mustafa BuUdiU^, 
Sir P. Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

TAJ LTD.—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

HILAL BOOK DEPOT—Jinnah Road, Surat. 

KARIMI LITHO PRESS—^Anjeerwadi, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

THE GENERAL MUSLIM MISSION—Mahboob Manzil, B, Block, 
Paltan Road, Bombay. 

Central India 

ATIQUR RAHMAN—Loha Bazar, Bhopal. 

C. P. & Berar, 

THE C. P. URDU ACADEMY—Craddock Road, Nagpur City, 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

HASAN NIZAM EASTERN LITERATURE Co., LTD—Chandnl 
Chowk, Delhi. 

ISMAT—Kucha Chellan, DeMii. 

S. CHAND & Co.—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

SAQI BOOK DEPOT —Delhi. 

ANJUMAN-TARAQQIE URDU—1, Darya Ganj, Delhi. 

ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE—Darya Ganj, Delhi. 

MAKTABA JAMIA—Okhla, Delhi. 

South India 

ABDULLA ALLLADIN—Oxford Street, Secunderabad. 
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SHABBEER BROTHERS—Bhatkal, Kanara. 

M. A. SHAHUL HAMEED * SONS—20, Triplicane High Road, 
Madras. 

THE MUSLIM PRINTING & PUBLISHING Co., LTD.—Tellicherry, 
Madras. 

THE RAHBER-E-ALAM DIRECTORY Afzal Ganj, Hyderabad Dn. 
HYDERABAD BOOK DEPOT—Hyderabad Dn. 
IDRARA-E-7SHAAT-E-ISL AT— Hyderabad Dn. 

IDRARA-E-NASHARIAT-E-URDU —Hyderabad Dn. 

NAFIS ACADEMY—Hyderabad Dn. 

INDIA BOOK HOUSE —Abid Road, Hyderabad Dn. 

United Provinces 

ABDUL BAQI & Co.—Mohalla Askarganj, Gorakhpur. 

HAJI MOHAMED SAID & Co.—Patkapur, Cawnpore. 

LUCKNOW BOOK STALL—Hazratganj, Lucknow. 

THE INDIAN ACCOUNT BOOKS MANUFACTURERS ASSO¬ 
CIATION—Colonelganj, Cawnpore. 

QAIYUMI PRESS—Patkapore, Cawnpore. 

KITABISTAN—17A, Kamala Nehru Road, Allahabad 
THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS LTD.—^ 
Saharanpur. 

NIGAR BOOK AGENCY—Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD NAQI & SONS—Saharanpur. 

DARUL MUSANNAFEEN—Azamigarh. 

NASIM BOOK DEPOT—Latouche Road, Lucknow 
BAIT-UL-MUSANNIF—Conference Compound, Aligarh. 

MEDINA BOOK AGENCY—Bijnaur. 

SIDQUE PUBLICATIONS—Gola Ganj, Lucknow. 

Kashmir 

SHEIKH BROTHERS—BaramuHa, Kashmir. 

East Punjab 

ARAFAT PUBLICATIONS—Dalhousie. 

DARUL ISLAM—Pathankod 
RAST-GUFTAR—Han Bazar, Amritsar. 

DARUL KITAB SULAIMANI—Rosi, District Hissar. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

BENGAL TANNERY Co —30-14, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 
SADIQ SHOE FACTORY—24, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 

A. B. SADIQ BROTHERS—10, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta 
ABDUS SAMAD SOWDAGAR—Din Bazar, Jalpaiguri. 

Bihar 

MOHAMED RAFIQ SHOE FACTORY—Station Road, Patna. 
NATIONAL SHOE FACTORY—Patna. 

CENTRAL BOOT HOUSE—Patna 
NATIONAL SHOE STORES—Pa+na. 

M. GHAYASUDDIN SHOE MERCHANT—Patna 
MOHD. MONIRUDDIN SHOE MERCHANT—Patna.- 
CAPITAL SHOE HOUSE—Patna 
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Bombay Presidency 

ALLEN & Co.—^Lehri House, Mohamed Ali Road, Bombay- 
ALLIANCE BOOT HOUSE—Grant Road, Bombay. 

HAJI ABDULLA ALLA BAX—^Mohamed Ali Road, Bombay, 
MOOSA BROTHERS—Bhendi Bazar, Bombay. 

ABDUL MAJEED & Co.—Ranch Patti, Ahmedabad. 

DAWOOD & Co.—Camac Road, Bombay. 

KARACHIIWALA—Carnac Road, Bombay. 

ROTAX & Co.—Main Street, Camp, Poona. 

MALTEN FOOTWEAR—Budhwar Peth, Poona City. 

JOY SHOES—195, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 
OSMAN & Co.—Kaiserganj, Ajmer. 

SYED SHOE FACTORY—Nai Sarak, Delhi. 

ABDUL GHANI FAZAL HUQ.—Ballimaran, Delhi. 

ABDUL KADIR SHEIKH—Ajmeri Gate, Delhi. 

ABDUL RAHMAN S. & Co.—Delhi Cantt., Delhi. 

AZIZ SHOE FACTORY—Motia Mahal, Delhi. 

DARBAR BOOT HOUSE—Daryaganj, Delhi. 

DIL BAHAR CHAPPAL STORES—BaUimarata, Delhi. 

HANIF BOOT HOUSE—Motia Mahal, Delhi. 

IQBAL BOOT HOUSE—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

KARAM ELLAHI EHSAN ELLAHI—Ballimaran, Delhi. 

MALIK BOOT HOUSE—Nai Sarak. I>elhi. 

MAZBOOT FOOTWEAR, B.—Chit'i Qabar, Delhi, 

MEHRA SHOE Co.—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

MILAP BOOT HOUSE—Nai Sarak. Delhi. 

MOHAMED SHAFI & Co.—Paharganj, Delhi. 

MUBARAK SHOE FACTORY—Lady Hardinge Road, New Delhi. 
RAFIUDDIN NAWABUDDIN—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

RAHMAN BROTHERS—Ballimaran. Delhi. 

RIAZUDDIN & Co., S.—Ballimaran, Delhi. 

SHAHABUDDIN ASLAMUDDIN—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

SIDDIQI BOOT HOUSE—Ballimaran, Delhi. 

SIRAJ AHMED H. NIAZ AHMED—Ballimaran, Delhi. 

SUFI & Co.—Chauri Bazar, Delhi. 

TAJ CHAPPAL FACTORY—Ballimaran. Delhi. 

ZINAT BAHAR SANDAL FACTORY—Ballimaran, Delhi. 

C. P. & Berar 

J. A. RIZVI & Co.—Station Road, Raipur. 

KAYUM BROTHERS—Residency Road, Nagpur. 

SHOE SHOP—^Residency Road, Nagpur. 

Central India 

HASHIM OMEBBHAI (BURWA STORES)—Sati Darwaza, Ujjain- 

United Provinces 

AGA BROTHERS—^Meston Road. Cawnpore- 
ALLEN FOOTWEAR Co —Sadder Bhatti, Agra. 

AMIN BOOT HOUSE—Shoe Market. Agra. 

BAREILLY BOOT HOUSE—Shoe Mariiet, Agra. 
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KARIMULLAH HABUBULLAH—Bijnor. 

MOHAMED KAMIL MOHAMED YAHYA ^Azanigarh. 

NAGINA BOOT HOUSE—Shoe Market. Agra. 

RAHAT BOOT Co.—^Nazira/bad, Lucknow. 

RIZVI BOOT & SHOE Co.—Nazirabad, Lucknow. 

SYED MOHAMED NASEERUDDIN AHMED—Nithaur, Bijnor. 
WAZJR SHOE FACTORY—Shoe Market. Agia. 

2AFRUL HAQUE—Etah. 

M. KADIM ALI KHAN, K. V. & Co. —Dashood Road, Agra. 
ABDULLABHAI MEHERALI—Latouch Road, Cawnpore. 
IBRAHIMBHAI LALJI—Latouch Road, Cawnpore. 

IBRAHIM & SONS—Nazirabad, Lucknow. 

ABDULLA SHOE FACTORY—4, Bura Bazar, Jhansi. 

ASIATIC LEATHER Co.—Moradabad. 

ATA SHOE FACTORY—Dholipur, Agra. 

SADAKE SHOE FACTORY—Moradabad. 

Y. M. C. FOOTWEAR SUPPLIERS—1188, Hing-ki-Mand:, Agra. 

Western India 

HABIB GAJSPI —Main Bazar, Rajkot. 

NOORMOHAMMED ABDULLAH—Main Bazar, Rajkot. 

COLOMBO STORES—Dharmendra Road, Rajkot. 

NOORMOHAMED GONDAL WALA—Dharmendra Road, Rajkot^ 

East Punjab 

SH. ABDUL KHALIQUE—Chaura Bazar, Ludhiana. 

South India 

APDUL SALAM cSc SONS—Sayaji Rao Road, Mysore. 

MOHAMED FAZTL Sc SONS—Chikrnagaiur, M.ysore. 

ALEX HUSSAIN & Co.—6, Stringers Road, Madras. 

IL:\RIM SHOE MART—314, China Bazar, Madras. 

ABDUL KARIM & Co.—Main Road, Vizagapatcim. 

ASHIQ ALI FACTORY—George Town, Madras. 

Boot Polish Manufacturers 

United Provinces 

M. HAMIDULLAH KHAN—Moh. Rassitola, Fyzabad. 

N. A. MUKHTAR & Co.—Hingmandi, Agra. 

Bottle Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

ALL-INDIA BOTTLE SUPPLYING Co —153-55, Sheriff Devji 
Street, Bombay. 

BOMBAY BOTTLE STORES—127, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 
ALLADIN GOOLAMHUSSEIN—151, Chakla Street, Bombay. 
BHARAT BOTTLE Co.—15.7, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 

THE CENTRAL INDIA BOTTLE MART—80-0, Mohamedally Road, 
Bombay. 

United Provinces 

S. M. YASIN & SONS—Makhanta Bazar, Cawnpore. 
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Boxes and Canes Manufacturers and Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

A. S. YOUSOUF DHORAJIWALA—Mazagaon Road, Bombay. 
ABBASBHOY GULAM HUSEN & Co-—Playhous'?, Bombay. 
ABDUL SATTAR NOORMOHAMED—Dontad Streef, Bombay. 
FAZALBHOY NATHOO—Shraff Wadi, Bombay. 

HASHAHBHOY JETHA—Parel Road, Bombay. 

KADARI PAPER BOX FACTORY—Mohamed AU Road, Bombay. 
AFZAL PAPER BOX FACTORY—Ismail Building, Sutar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

MODERN PACKAGING CORPORATION—35-39, Sutar Cbawl, 
Bombay. 

NEW ERA BOX MANUFACTURING Co.—33A, Matharpakhadi. 
Mazagaon, Bombay. 

TYEBALLI SHUJAUDDIN & Co.—28. Sarang Street, Bombay. 

G. M. RADHANPURWALLA—16, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 
NAZIRALI MUMTAZALI & Co.—North Jail Road, Mochi Gali, 
Bombay. 

Delhi 

MOHAMED DIN MOHAMED YUSUF—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

Uni:ed Provinces 

ABDUL HAQ ABDUL BASHIR—Ba/.ar Jhumma, Farriikhabad. 
GOLDEN BOX FACTORY—Machli Tola, Cawnpore. 

Brass and Copper Sheet Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

SAJAUDDIN TAYABALI—Kolsa Mohalla, Pydhonie, Bombay. 

Brass Fitting Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

LOOKiMANJEE MUSAJEE—Lohar Chawl, Near Crawford Market, 
BoiTDbay. 

Brassware Manufacturers and Dealers 

We.?t Bengal 

S. A. FAKHRUDDIN—70, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 

Bihar 

ABDUL RASHID KHAN & Co.—^Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABBASBHOY AKBARALLY & Co.—85. Kika Street, Bombay. 

K. S. AHMEDALLY & BROS.—93. Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 
SAIFUDDIN HASANALLY , DHINOJWALA—77, Kerawala 
Building, Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

LOOKMANJI MOOSAJI—Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Mermara 

S. H. AHSANULLA MOHAMED AMIN—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
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H. ENAYATULLA INAMULLA—Sadar Bazar, DelhiL 
MURADABAD HOUSE-HSadar Bazar. Delhi. 

FANCY BRASSWARE WORKS—Masjid Tahawar Khan, Delhi- 
^ Rajputana 

f P. M. ALLABUX & Co.—Ajmer Road, Jaipur. 

^ UvAted Provinces 

H. M. EBRAHIM ALI MOHAMED—Shidi Sarai, Moradabad. 

HAJI NOOR ELLAHI MEHAR ELLAHI—Bazar Chowk, 
Moradabad. 

JAFFAR ALI—Mohalla Nababpur, Moradabad. 

KARAR HUSAIN SADIQ HUSAIN—Bazar Chowk, Moradabad. 

M. A. JABBAR cc SONS—Sbdi Sarai, Moradabad 

HA.TI FIDA HUSEIN MOHAMED—Mustaquitn Mohalla, Moradabad. 

JOWHER, K. S. & Co.—Sidhi Sarai Street, Moradabad. 

Sh. MOHAMED SHAFIULLAH—Nai Basti, Moradabad. 

MASOOD & Co.—Pir Gate Street, Moradabad, 

HAJI KALLAN & BROS —Bazar Chowk, Moradabad. 

M. FRANK & Co. —Naii Sarak, Post Circle 9, Moradabad. 

M. ZAMIRUDDIN—Kathka Pul, Moradabad. 

ALL INDIA NATIONAL STORES—Post Circle 9, Moradabad. 
KHUDA BUKSH & SONS—Nai Bash, Moradabad. 

BULHASAN & Co.—Nai Basti. Moradabad. 

GLITTER-WARE WORKS—Nai Basti, Moradabad. 

THE INDIAN METAL HOUSE—Bhatti Mohalla, Moradabad. 
MAHBOOB & SONS—Bazar Chowk. Moradabad. 

ISMAILBHAI KAMILBHAI—Moha’la Thatera, Moradabad. 
CROWN iS: Co.—Tambookoo Mohalla, Moradabad. 

SHARIFF & SONS—Tambookoo Mohalla, Moradabad. 
TABLEWARE MANUFACTURING & Co.—Mohamed Aid Road, 
Moradabad. 

ERICSONS- CUTLERY WORKS—Station Road, Moradabad. 

S. M. EBRAHIM & SONS—Lai Masjid, Moradabad. 

MOHAMMAD YUNUS & SONS—Moradabad. 

S. ALTAF HUSAIN—Nai Basti, Moradabad. 

THE CROWN CUTLERY WORKS—Moradabad. 

SILVER STORES—Feel Khana, Moradabad. 

U.P. MORADABAD ART EMPORIUM—Bazar Shahi Masjid, 
Moradabad. 

DAZZLE & Co.—Bazar Shahi Masjid, Moradabad. 

ZAKI & Co.—Bazar Shahi Masjid, Moradabad. 

THE ELECTRO PLATING FANCY DAN HOUSE—Thaterab 
Street, Moradabad. 

M. Y. ASIM & Oo.—Tamboowala Street, Moradabad. 

H. V. N. ZAKIRIA—Bhatti Street, Moradabad. 

H. H. REHMAN & BROS.—Thaterab Street, Moradabad. 

H. V. N. ZAHID—Bazar Chowk, Moradabad. 

H. ABDUL SAL AM A. JALIL—Shahi Masjid Street, Moradabad. 
AHMED YAR KHAN-Moradabad. 

ABDUL HAQ IMANUL HAQ—Moradabad. 
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S M. ABDUL RAZZAK ABDUL MAJID—Ansari Manzil, Bara 
Shah Sofa, Moradabad. 

KIFAYATULLAH KUDRATULLAH—Pirghaib Street. Moradabad. 
THE BRASS ART EMPORIUM—Pirgha'ib Street, Moradabad. 

Brick Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

MISTRY KAMRUDDIN BADROODIN—Duncan Road, Bombay. 
KHANMOHAMED Sc Co.—508, Duncan Road, Bombay. 

South India 

USMANIA BRICK WORKS—534, Poonamalle High Road, Madras. 
ABBAS ABDULLA, K. Sc Co. (Tiles Works)—Kasargod, South 
Canara. 

BAHADUR TILE WORKS—Mangalore, South Canara. 

DADABHAI TILES MILLS—Hyderabad. 

ISLAMIA TILE Co.—Kasargod, Mangalore. 

TAJ TILE WORKS—Balar, PJangalore. 

East Punjab 

BARKAT ALI BROS.—Fort, Panipat. 

United Provinces 
MOHAMED BUZ—Benajhalur, Cawnpore. 

HASANI KUMHAR SON OF ADHIN KUMHAR—Bagh Dasehra, 
District Bara Banki 


Brokers 

Bombay Presidency 

ALIMOHAMED MECKLAI & Co —101, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

HABIB SHAKOOR—Toplwala Building, Mohamedali Road, 

Bombay. 

EBRAHIM HUSAIN ALIBHOY, MULLABHOY—Medows Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

ABDULLA HIRJI—5-A, Hammam Street, Bombay. 

H. J. MERCHANT—21, Dalai Street, Bombay. 

West Bengal 

PROF. ABDUR RAHIM—13-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 
ABDULLA GANGEE & SONS—7, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 
HAMEED HAJI OMER & Co.—7, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 

Bronze Powder Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDULALLY SULEMANJI RANGOONWALA—26, Sutar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

HIPTOOLA & Co.—^Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 
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Brush Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDEALLY B. M. & Co.—15, Kika Street, Bombay. 

ADAMALLY SONS LTD.—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
ADAMALLY KIIKABHOY—309, Sheikh Memon Street, Bombay. 
THE NATIONAL STORES SUPPLY Co.—Fatima Manzil, Palton 
Road, Bombay. 

JAI BHARAT BRUSH Co.—278, Suparibaug Road, Parel, Bombay. 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

HAFiIZ ABDUL SALAM * SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

MOHAiMED ISHAQUE ALLAWALA—150, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
STAR BRUSH WORKS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

HABIB BRUSH FACTORY—Outab Road, Delhi. 

MOHAMED SAFI NOOR AHMED—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
MOHAMED YOUSUF MOHAMED AYUB—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
NAWAB HUSAIN SAIDUL HUSAIN—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

USMAN BROS.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

ISLAMIA BRUSH FACTORY—Sadar Bazar, De^hi. 

United Provinces 

A. A. M. HASAN & Co.—Dhampur, Bijnor. 

SIDDIQI BRUSH FACTORY—Sherkdt, Bijnor, 

GULAM JILANI—Khoja-ki-Haweli, Agra. 

SYED ABDUL HUSAIN—Shahgunj, Bijnor. 

Bucket Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

MOOSAJI VALIBHAI BALDIWALA—156, Nagdevi Street, Bombay 
SAIFEE BUCKET FACTORY—Sankli S^.rcet, Bombay. 

VAZIRALLI LIMITED—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SULEMAN BUCKET FACTORY—181, Mazagaon Road, Noorbaugh, 
Bombay. 

United Provinces 

S. SERAJUDDIN & SONS—66-1, Halsey Road, Cawnpore. 

Building Material Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

HASANALY KESHAVJI & Co.—New Agra Road, Kurla, Bombay. 

M. RAHIMTOOLA ^ Co. 38, Narayan Dhru Street, Bombay. 
DOSANJI SHARIFALI—Chunam Bhati. Santa Cruz, Bombay 
ESMAIL ALIMOHAMED CHUNAWAI.A—180-182. * Bapu Khote 
Street. Bombay. 

ESMAIL HAJI MOHAMED PATEL—Khetwadi Lane, Bombay. 
USMAN JOOSAB MISTRY—19, Memonwada Road, Bombay. 
ESMAIL NOOR MOHAMED & Co.—Opp. Market, Andheri^ 
Bombay. 

THE NATIONAL TRADERS—Hathy Khana Road. Nasik. 
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Western India 

ALLIBHOY MULLA REHMANJI—Porbendar. 

Bullion Dealers 

Bombav Presidency 

CRESCENT Co., LTD.—Sheikh Memon Street, Bombay. 

SULEMAN ALIBHAI—Choksi Bazar, Viramgam, Ahmedabad. 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

JAN MOHAMED NOOR MOHAMED—Chandni Chowk, Opp. Moti 
Bazar, Delhi. 

Building and Road Contractors 

Assam 

SYED MAHBOOBULLAH—Shillong. 

ATTA MOHAMED KHAN—Shillong. 

Button Manufacturers 

Delhi 

AZIZ & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

ZAINUL ABDIN * SONS —Sarai Topkhana, Delhi. 

ABDULLAH SANAULLAH—Sadar Bazar, Delhi, 

ABID HUSAIN—Kucha Rahman, Delhi. 

JAMILUDDIN & Co.—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

M. JAMIL & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

NOOR ELAHI MOHAMED YAHIA—Sadar Bazar, Delhi, 
MOHAMED SHAFI MOAMED KHALIL—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
QAMRUDDIN SIRAJUDDIN—Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi. 

H. MOHAMED RAFI & Co,—Basti Harphool Singh, Sadar Bazar, 
Delhi. 

PIRJI MOHAMED SIDDIQUE MOHD. YUSUF—Sadar Bazar, 
Delhi. 

South India 

HYDERABAD BUTTON FACTORY—Charminar, Hyderabad. 
MOHAMEDIA BUTTON FACTORY—Bara Galli, Hyderabad. 
WATAN BUTTON FACTORY—Shahgunj, Hyderabad. 

DECCAN BUTTON FACTORY—Husne Alam, Hyderabad. 

K. E. T. ALIAR BROS. & Co.—1-97, Godown Street, Madras. 

SYED SIDDIQ HUSSAIN GULZAR HOUZ FACTORY—Bddar, 
Hyderabad. 

United Provinces 

AZAD & Co.—Pannagunj, Aligarh. 

RAHIM KHAN—Moti Katra, Agra. 

East Punjab 

MOHAMMED BUKSH IMAM DIN—Maler Kotla. 

Cabinet Makers 

Bihar 

ABDUL WAHEED & SONS—Khan Mirza, Mahendru, P. O. Patna, 
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Bombay Presidency 

IBRAHIM JAFFAR & Co.—44. Chakla Street. Bombay. 

C. P. & Berar 
HAJI FAZL & SONS—Nagpur. 

Delhi 

AHMEDIA FURNITURE STORES—Kashmir Gate, Delhi. 
IBRAHIxM cl' SONS—Ajmer. 

MOHAMED UMER Co.—Mori Gate, Delhi. 

UMER FURNITURE HOUSE—DuiTerin Bridge, Delhi. 

VERMA HASHMI & Co —Kashmir Gate. Delhi. 

Scuth India 

ANJUMAN SCHOOL—Mount Road. Mysore. 

Kashmir 

HABIBJU & SONS—3rd. Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

CRESCENT & Co.—Srinagar. Kashmir. 

FAYAZ FURNITURE MAKERS—Shahid Ganj, Srinagar, Kashmir. 
STAR FURNITURE HOUSE—1st Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

United Provinces 

ALI HASAN cl SONS—Mohalla Bans Irash, Saharanpur. 

ANWAR ALI & SONS—Parade, Opp. Prince of Wales Hospital, 
Cawnpore. 

AYUB KHAN & SONS—Bareilly. 

HAMID BROS.—Bareilly. 

MOHAMED AYUB & Co,—Civil Lanes, Bareilly 
YACUB KHAN & SONS—BareiTy. 

Candle Manufacturers 

South India 

K. H. ABDUL KADIR—154, Ebrahim Sahib Street, Bangalore. 
KESARI CANDLE WORKS—Gogai, Salem. 

SALEM CANDLE WORKS—Gogai, Salem. 

Cane and Caneware Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

NAZARALI VALIBHOY NETTERWALA—Phool Galli, Bhendy 
Bazar, Bombay. 

SAMSUDDIN BAKSHOOBHOY NETTERWALA & Co —375, Katha 
Bazar, Bombay. 

SINGAPORE TRADING Co.—Koliwada. Bombay, 9. 

MALVA TRADING Co—Katha Bazar, Bombay 9. 

South India 

OSMANIA CANE FURNITURE Co —Secunderabad, Hyderabad. 
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Canned Goods Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ESUFALY HEBATBHOY & Co —Maskati House, Mohamed Ali 
Road, Bombay. 


Delhi 

HAFIZ SHABUDDIN—GaJli Batasha, Khari Baoli, Delhi. 
HASANALI CHODURY & Co.—2-4. Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

Canvas and Canvas Goods Merchants 

West Bengal 

A. S. E. SOOBASHAH BROS.—83, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Cap Makers 

West Bengal 

A. KHALIQUE—15, Nilmoni Haider Lane. Calcutta. 

HAJI ABDUL RASHID MULLICK BROS.—D-64-64-1, Hogg Market, 
Calcutta. 

M. A. RAZACK & SONS—7, Meher Ali Road, Calcutta. 

GOLAM HOSSAIN KIRMANI—142-1. 143, Lower Chitpur Road, 
Calcutta. 

BUKSH M. K. & Co.—34. Shamsul Huda Circus. Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

KAMRUDDIN ADAMJI & Co.—135. Bhendi Bazar, Bombay. 
OMARBHAI MOHAMEDBHAI—Opp. Sur Sagar Tank. Baroda. 
.JARIWALLA B. BURANPURI—Bhagal, Surat. 

NOORI CAP MART—Jumma Masjid Lane, Ahmedabad. 

Delhi 

ANSARI CAP HOUSE—Sirkiwalan, Delhi. 

MUMTAZ CAP HOUSE—Katra Barian. Delhi. 

SHAHABUDDIN ABDUL GAFOOR—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

SH. ABDUL GHAFOOR—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

South India 

M. MOHAMED AZAM & Co-—Salar Jung Building, Hyderabad. 
SYED YUSUF & BROS.—268, Big Bazar, Bangalore. 

K. ABU MEYAN & SONS—2, Venkata Maistry Street, Madras. 
THE RANGOON CAP STORES—196, Angappa Naick Street, 
Madras G. T. 

MADINA CAP MART—43. Mannady Street. Madras G. T. 
CEYLON CAP MART—44. Mannady Street, Madras G.T. 

Western India 

ALLIMAIYAN BROS. (Gadri Cap Mart)—Main Bazar. Rajkot, 
Kathiawar. 
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United Provinces 

H. A. AHAD—20, Aminabad Park, Lucknow. 

M. FAZAL AHMED SIDDIQUI—Bazar Chowk. Moradabad, 

S. ABDUL HALIM ABDUL JALAL—^Kirana Bazar, Farruk abad. 
TAJAMMUL HUSAIN MOHAMED YAKUB Bazar Kulaf, Bareilly. 
SAHUR SHAH ABDUL SHAH— Moulgunj, Cawnpore. 

SYED HUSEIN SADIQ HUSEIN. H.—Basil Bazar, Cawnpore. 
MOHAMMED WASIQ—Moulganj, Cawnpore, 

East Punjab 

MOHAMED ESMAIL MOHAMED SHARIFF—Karman Street, 
Ludhiana. 

AZAM M. & BROS —Ludhiana. 

Carbonic Acid Gas Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

HAJl ISMAIL SAIT & SONS, LTD.—Russa Distillery, Tollygunj, 
Calcutta, 

Bombay Presidency 

T. ALIMOHAMED & Co.—146, Bhoosari Mohalla, Bombay. 

Carpet Weavers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

ABDUL KHALIK & SONS—121-G, Park Streeit, Calcutta. 
MIRAZAPUR CARPET HOUSE—7, Lindsay Street, Calcutta. 

SAIT, H. I.—32, Ezra Streot, Calcutta- 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDULLA ABDUL KARIM—49, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
GHAZANFAR H. M. & Co-—9, Cooperage Road, Bombay. 

HAJl JANMOHAMED MUSA KARACHIWALA—27-29, Zakaria 
Bazar, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 

NOORBHAI JIVAJI—Tyebi Manzil, Bhendy Bazar, Bombay. 

THE INDIAN DURRIES EMPORIUM—Shahni Castle, MohamedaU 
Road, Bombay. 

MUNSHI & Co. —167A, Ripon Road, Bombay. 

JASSANI CARPET Co-—47, Pydhonie Road, Khadak, Bombay. 
HAJl EBRAHIM & Co.—Zakaria Masjid, MohamedaU Road, 

Bombay. 

Delhi 

SULTAN GHANI & BROS.—Opp. Soindia House, New Delhi. 

South India 

SHAH ALI MIAN CARPET FACTORY—Abid Road, Hyderabad. 

N. NADIMULLAH B. ABDUL RAZAK NIZAMI—Adoni, Bellary. 
KAISERY HIND WOOLLEN MILLS—Hebble, Bangalore. 

ANJUMAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL—2-190. Mount Road, Madras. 
MOHAMMAD KUNJU, N- A.—Alleppey, Travancore. 

ROYAL UNITED CARPET FACTORY—Cochin. 
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SHAIKH ABDUL RAHIM—Addni. Madras; 

HUSSAIN KHAN KHALEEN MANUFACTURER—Shadnagar, 
Hyderabad. 

MOHAMED OSMAN KHALEEN MANUFACTURER—Sarunagar, 
Hyderabad. 

United Provinces 

M. A. SAMAD Sc BROS.—Samad Bu'ilding, Bhadohi, Benares. 

M. TAHIR Sc BROS.—Khamaria, Benares. 

MOHAMED IBRAHIM AZIMULLAH—Bhadohi. Benares. 

HAJI PHEKU JAN MOHAMED—Imlaha Street, Mirazapur 
HAJI SHAIK ABDUL ILARIM—South Gate. Mirzapur. 

JAN MOHAMED & BROS.—Imlaha Street, Mirzapur. 

S. A. JALIL BROS. & Co.—South Gate, Mirzapur. 

MOHAMED HUSAIN & SONS—Imlaha, Mirzapur. 
RAHMATULLAH & BROS.—South Galte. Mirzapur 
S. A. JALIL—South Gate, Mirzapur. 

S. JAIN K ARAM AT ALI & Co.—South Gate. Mirzapur. 

S. LUTFUR RAHMAN & BROS-—Imlaha, Mirzapur. 

SHAIKH SALAMATULLAH—Imlaha, Mirzapur. 

S HUSSAINY—Imlaha. Mirzapur- 
ABDUL RAHIM NIKHAS—Farrukhabad. 

AGRA CARPET FACTORY—Agra. 

AZIZ UDDIN. H.—Mustajab Khan Road, Farrukhabad. 

HAZAR MIRKHAN—Bhikampurah, Farrukhabad. 

IMAMUDDIN MAQBULUDDIN—Bahadurgunj, Shahjahanpur. 
ISHAK M. Sc SONS—Bhadohi, Benares. 

KURAISHI & Co.—Bhadohi. Benares. 

RAFIULLAH HAIDER ALI—Bhadurgunj, Shahjahanpur. 

East Punjab 

HAJI SALEH MOHAMED GULAM MOHAMED WAIEN Sc SONS— 
Hall Bazar, Amritsar. 

KHAN BAHADUR GULAM HOSEIN & Co.—Sohgarh Gate, 
Amritsar. 

MOHAMMAD MIR—The Mall, Simla. 

THE NORTH EASTERN WOOLLEN MILLS—Gudaspur. 

Kashmir 

GULAM HOSEIN K. B. CARPET FACTORY—Srinagar, Kashmir- 
HABIB SHAH EMBROIDERY & CARPET FACTORY—Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

M. A. SHAHDAD & Co.—P. O. S. R. Ganj, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Cement Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

.TAFFERJEE VALIJEE—Mirchi Galli, Bombay. 

YAHYA & Co.—123, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay, 

RASHID KHODADAD & Co.—81, Main Street, Poona Camp. 

A. K. ABDUJI—Rawivar Peth. Poona City. 

HEERA & Co.—Main Street, Poona City, 
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HUSEIN & Co.—Rawivar Peth, Poona City. 

ABBASBHOY ABDULALY RANGWALA—Main Street, Nasik City- 
KIKABHOY ABDULLAH—Bhori Bazar, Nasik City. 

South India 

KHAN BAHADUR AHMED ALLADIN & Co.—James Street, 
Secunderabad. 

MOHAMEDALY SARAFALLY & Co —10. Sembudos& Sftxeet, 
Madras. 

Western India 

VORA TYBBJI BADALBHAI & SONSr—Rajkot, Kathiawar. 
JEEVANJEE JAFFERJEE LOKHANDWALA — Bhora Bazar, 
Cutoh Mandvi. 


Charcoal Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

EBRAHIM MOOLJI KHOJA—Coal Depot. Haja Bunder, Bombay. 
HAJI ABDULLA HAJI ALI MOHAMED—10, Kolsa Cross Lane, 
Pydhonie, Bombay, 

SHAIKH AHMED HAJJ USMAN AN ARW ALA—Near Khara 
Kunoa, Lunawada. 

IBRAHIM KASAM CHIKHHIWALA—Kosamba R. S , Dist. Surat. 

Chemical Dealers 

West Bengal 

H. MUMTAZ & Co —1. Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

NAJMUL APHFEEN & Co —75. Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

SHAKUR HAJI GANI—10, Amratalla Lane, Calcutta. 

BHARAT LABORATORIES—Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

FAZALBHOY LTD.—16, New Queen's Road. Bombay. 
NAJAMUDDIN BROS.—Akbar Chamber, Mohamedali Road, 

Bombay. 

ABDULLA ABDUL KARIM—49, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay, 
AHMED OOMER—Dady House, Churchgate St., Foit, Bombay. 
ALI BROS.—232, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

EBRAHIM MANJI—49, Pydhonie Road. Khadak, Bombay. 
HASHAMBHOY ALOO MOHAMED & SON—231, Nishanpada Road. 
Khadak. Bombay. 

VAZIRALLI LIMITED—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

YACOO.K AHMED BROTHERS—Topiwala Mansion, Mohamedali 

Road, Bombay. 

ESOOFALLY MOHAMEDALLY & Co.— 102-4, Bhusari Mohalla, 
Bombay. 

IBRAHIM HASANALLY—Mandvi Road. Baroda. 

STYLO CHEMICAL PERFUMERY WORKS—166, Chakla Street, 
Bombay. 

M, A. VALIULLAH—^Kapasia Bazar, Ahmedabad. 
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Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

ABDUL REHMAN & SONS, H.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

ADAMS N. & Co.—Khybar Pass, Delhi. 

DAWAGHAR—Chandni Chowk. Delhi. 

KHALIQUE & SONS, S. A.—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

MOHAMED ISHAQ & SONS—Balimaran, Delhi. 

SHAMSUL ARIFEEN & Co.—Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

SULTAN CHEMICAL Co.—Phatak Hahash Khan, Delhi, 

Chemical Manufacturers 

Bihar 

BIHAR CHEMICAL WORKS—Monghyr, Bihar. 

Bombay Presidency 

MIRA CHEMICAL WORKS—Chinchpokli, Bombay. 

ADAMJI BHAIJI RANGWALA—113, Katha Bazar, Bombay. 
MID-EAST AGENTS—107, Janjikar Street, Bombay. 

MAQBOOL CHEMICAL WORKS—58-E, Mohd. Ali Road, Bombay, 
CIPLA—Belassis Road, Byculla, Bombay, 8 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
SHAMSUL ARFIN & Co.—Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

South India 

THE CE-NTRAL DISPENSARY—-Kilakarai, (S- I ). 

United Provinces 

SOLAMANI CHEMICAL WORKS—Colonelgunj, Cawnpore. 

ABDUL RASHID CHEMICAL WORKS—Benares. 

Western India 

FIDAI CHEMICAL WORKS—Civil Station. Rajkot. 

Chemists and Druggists 

Assam 

' Dr. K. R. NURIE>—Shillong. 

West Bengal 

AMIN & ESMAIL—79. Coloo*tola Street, Calcutta. 

NAJMUL ARIFEEN Co.—-75. Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

SHAFI & Co.—79, Colootola Street. Calcutta. 

Bihar 

ALAM MEDICAL HALL—^Alam Manzil, Arrah, Bihar. 

Bombay Presidency 

SULTANIA MEDICAL STORES—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
EBRAHIM HASANALLI—Station Road, Baroda. 
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GULZAR PHARMACY—Market Dabhoi, Barcxla. 

AKBARALLY EBRAHIMJEE—38C, Cowasji Patel Street, Port, 
Bombay. 

VALLY, J. H.—Mangaidas* Road, Princess Street, Bombay. 

ALIM PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS—P. O. Agashi, Station Virar, 
(B. B. C. I. Railway). 

NATIONAL MEDICAL STORES—160. Masjid Bunder Road, Bombay. 
HIMALAYA DRUG Co.—251, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

MITHANI M. A. DISPENSARY—j47. Bhendi Bazar. Bombay. 
CIPLA—289, Bellac'is Road. Byculla, Bombay. 

H. T. S. ATTARWALA—Three Galis. Alimedabad. 

MAQBOOL AGENCY—58-E, Mohamedaily Road. Bombay. 

COLABA DRUG STORES—Peermohammed Manzil, Colaba Road, 
Bombay. 

BHAGAT BROS —Budhwar Peth, Poona City. 

HASS AN ALLY KAMRUDDIN—Chhipi Chawi, Bombay. 

Central India 

ALIBHAI M. LUKMANJEE—Patni Bazar, Ujjain. 

AFTABIA MEDICAL HALL—Jumerati Sarai, Bhopal. 

Delhi and Ajmer -Merwara 

AISH BAHAR PHARMACY—Khari Bawli, Iswar Bhawan, Delhi. 

S. M. MOHAMED ISHAQ Ov: •■>oNS—Fatehpuri. Delhi. 

South India 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—87B, Oxford Street. Secunderabad. 

THE CENTRAL DISPENSARY—Kilakarai (S. I.). 

East Punjab 


A. SHER & Co.—Jullundur. 

Rajputana 

MIRZA MOHAMED JAN & SONS—Siri Deori Gate, Jaipur. 

United Provinces 

BASHIR AHMED NAZIR AHMED—Meerut. 

M. S. JAUHARI & SONS—Meslon Road, Cawnpore. 
MEDICINE SUPPLY Co.—Meston Road, Cawnpore,. 

KING MEDICAL HALL—25. Aminabad Park. Lucknow. 

KAZI & COMPANY—Beconganj., Cawnpore. 

Western l 

ABDUL RAHMAN DAWOOD KA^ . v.i, Kathiawar. 

MARFANI CHEMICAL WORX^ .toad, Kathiawar. 

IQBAL MEDICAL HAIL—P 


■Ps war. 
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China Clay Dealers 

Orrisa 

M. A. JAMIL & BROS.—Shraf Manzil, Cuttack, 

Cigar Dealers 

West Bengal 

HAJI MOHAMED BUX & SONS—2-12, Grant Road, Calcutta. 
ELLAHI BUKSH BROS. & Co.—108, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Delhi and Ajmer^Merwara 

FAZALUR RAHMAN & Bros.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

S. ABDUL KADER—Phatak Habash Khan, Delhi. 

Bombay Presidency 

KAMRUDDIN H. SABUWALA—Inside Crawford Market, P. O, 
Box 1146, Bombay- 

ABBASBHOY ABDULALLI RANGWALA—Main Road, Nasik 
City. 

South India 

HYDERABAD TOBACCO Co. LTD.—Mushirabad, Hyderabad^ 
WAZIR SULTAN TOBACCO Co.—Mushirabad, Hyderabad, 
HABIBULLAH & Co-—Woriur, Trichinqpoly. 

A. M. OSMAN dc SONS—General Ba«ar, Tennur, Trichinopoly. 
VILAYAT BUKSH & Co.—Woriur, Trichinopoly. 


Cigarette Dealers 

United Provinces 

H. M. NAIM BROTHERS—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

Western India 

TYEB AHMED SURIYA—Porbandar. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

H. FAZLUR RAHMAN & BROS.—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

H. MOHAMED YUSUF & Co.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

H. ABDUL RAHMAN & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

Bihar 

S. MAHBOOBUR RAHMAN—Khazanchi Road, Patna. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABBASBHOY ABDULALLI RANGWALA—Main Road, Nasik City^ 
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South India 

CHARMINAR CIGARETTE FACTORY—Mushirabad, Hyderabad. 
GOLCONDA CIGARETTE FACTORY—Mushirabad, Hyderabad. 
HYDERABAD DN. CIGARETTE FACTORY—Mushirabad. 
HABIBULLAH & Co.—Woriur, Trichinopoly■ 

VILAYAT BUKSH & Co —Woriur, Trichinopoly. 

Cinema Film Distributors 

Bombay Presidency 

CALCUTTA FILM EXCHANGE—West End Compound, Lamington 
Road, Bombay. 

INDIA FILM CIRCUIT— Lamington Road, Bombay. 

FAMOUS PICTURES—534, Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay. 

MAHER TALKIE DISTRIBUTORS—Lamington Road, Bombay, 

West Bengal 

DOSSANI FILM CORPORATION—60, Bentick Street. Calcutta. 
THE MAHUA FILM LTD.—135, Park S^treet, Calcutta. 

Western India 

BADRUDDIN TYEBJI—Rajkot. 

Cinema Film Producers 

Bombay Presidency 

AYAZ PRODUCTION—9, Kamal Park, Cadell Road, Mahim„ 
Bombay. 

FAZLI BROS. LTD.—Vincent Road, Dadar, Bombay. 

HIND PICTURES—Main Road, Dadar, Bombay. 

KARDAR PRODUCTION—Parel Road, Bombay. 

MAZHAR ART PRODUCTION—Vincent Road, Dadar, Bombay. 
MEHBOOB PRRODUCTION—74-94, Tardeo Road, Bombay. 
SHALEMAR PICTURES—Vincent Road, Dadar, Bombay. 

SILVER FILM Co.—Main Road, Dadar, Bombay. 

KHERAJ TRADING Co.— 50, Pydhonie Road, Khadak, Bombay. 

Cinema House 

West Bengal 

CITY CINEMA—150, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ALFRED TALKIES—Comer of Grant Road, Bombay. 

IMPERIAL CINEMA—Lamington Road, Bombay. 

RADIO TALKIES—Phalton Road, Bombay. 

DERBY TALKIES — Sandhurst Road, East, Bombay. 

CENTRAL TALKIES—Poona. 
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Cloth Merchants 

West Bengal 

NIYAMAT HUSAIN—-P. O. Pedong, Darjeeling. 

BARKAT ALI & BROS.—9A, Chowringhee Place, Calcutta. 

’ J. S. MOHAMEDALLY ( BOMBAYWAI^ ) — Tower House, 
Chowringhee Square, Calcutta. 

'"KAMROODIN HASANJI—P. 14, Benlick Street, Calcutta. 
MOHAMEDALLY GOLAMALLY & Co—14 , Bentick Street, 
SUBID ALI & BROS-—1, Madan Street, Calcutta. 

A. C. MOHAMED—P. 16, Bentick Street, Calcutta. 

MOTIWALA H. H. ALIMOHAMED—18, Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 
BADSHA MEA NUR MEA—Puranbazar, Chandpur, Tippera. 

Bihar 

QADIR BAKSH—Chowk, Arrah. 

S. QUTUBUDDIN & SONS—Patna. 

ISMAIL WALI MOHAMMED—Patna. 

Bombay Presidency 

.ABDUL KARIM ABDUL SHAKOOR & Co —Ganesh Wadi, Bombay. 
HAJI R.\HIMTULLAH HAJI IBRAHIM—67-69. Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

MOHAMED HASHAM MOLEDINA—191-195, Kambekar Street, 
Bombay, 

GULAM MOHAMED GULAM RASOOL—Maskati Market, 
Ahmedabad. 

,A. N. RAMPURWALLA & Co.—24.3. Princess Street, Bombay. 
YUNUS ABDUL MAJID—35-37, Kholsa Mohalla, Tambakanta, 
Bombay. 

S. A. BADSHAH & Co.—228, Bhendy Bazar, Bombay* 
SHARAFALI LOOKMANJI cS: SONS—67, Chakla Street, Bombay. 
M. J. MUNSHI & Co.—Begumpura. Vadwali Street, Surat. 
MOHSINBHOY GULAMALLY & Co.—Sarang Street, 17, Khoka 
Bazar, Bombay. 

DAWOODBHOY AHMED ALLY & Co.—71, Bhajipala Dane, Khoka 
Bazar, Bombay. 

HAJI ADAM HAJI KARIM—Mohamedaly Road, Topiwala 
Mansion, Bombay. 

SIKANDAR SARI MILLS—Bhiwandi, Thana, (G. I. P. Railway) 
MOHAMEDALLY M. NOORBHAI MANS AVAL A—Ritchey Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

NOOR MOHAMED & Co.—173. Masjid Bunder Road, Bombay. 

R. MOOSA & SONS—32, Main Street, Poona. 

BOMBAY CLOTH AGENCY—182, Vaesiamul Building, Bombay, 3. 
HAJI. JIVA HAJI KHAMISA & Co.—11-15, Tava Lane, Suttarwala 
Building, Pydhoni^, P. O. 3015, Bombay. 
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ADAM HAJI PEERMOHAMED ESSACK—99. MohamedaUy Road, 
Bombay. 

M. H. ISMAIL & Co.—211, Nagdevi Street. Bombay. 

MOHAMED AEDUL RABIN—House No. 28, Baker Kasab Jamat 
Khana, 3rd Floor, Bombay. 

A. ESMAIL & Co.—201, Masjid Bunder Road, Bombay. 

THE NADIAD MUSLIM CLOTH MERCHANTS—Ahmedabad 
Bazar, Muslim Kapad Lane, Nadiad. 

PEARL CLOTH MANUFACTURING Co.—3143. Vasiamul Building, 
Chakla Street, Bombay. 

ALI MOHAMED RASULJI—Maskati Market, Ahmadabad. 
KASAMBHAI A. SARESWALA—Lokhand Bazar, Ahmedabad. 
NABIBUX RAMJUJi SHAMSER—Astodia, Ahmedabad. 

MOHD. SHRIFF A. CHIPPA—Astodia. Ahmedabad. 

IBRAHIM HAJI ALABUX—Panch Pipli, Ahmedabad. 

IBRAHIM KARIMJI—Astodia. Ahmedabad. 

IBRAHIM R. TEKRAWALA—Panch Pipli, Ahmedabad. 

IBRAHIM HAJI NABIBUX—Panch Pipli, Ahmeda)bad. 

M. A RANGOONWALLA—Hilal Manzil, 305. A. Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

A. G. WAGHBAKRIWAIA—Jinnah Road, Surat. 

A. N. RAMPURWALA & Co.—243. Princess Street. Bombay. 
ABDUL KARIM ABDULLAH—Near Clock Tower, Surat. 

ABDUL HAI ABDUL KARIM & Co.—Chowk Bazar. Opp. Church, 
Surat. 

ABDUL WAHID HAJI MOHD. SAHEB—Chowk Bazar, Opp. 
Church. Surat. 

GIVE AND TAKE STORES—Jinnah Road. Chowk Bazar, Surat. 
HAJI AHMED ISMAIL—Near Clock Tower, Surat, 

HAJI JUSUF NOORMOHAMMED—Jinnah Road, Surat. 

HAJI KASAM GULAM FAZAL MOHD.—Maneck Chowk, 
Ahmedabad. 

^ WKSVINNI Co.—Ta\ab Road, Surat. 

M. P. BADSHAH & Co.—25 , Kamper Road, Ahmedabad. 

MOOSA BROS. & Co—Jinnah Road, Surat. 

VARIETY TEXTILE AGENCY—Opp. Clock Tower, Surat. 
UPPALS Sc. Co.—Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

HAJI ISMAIL NATHABHAI INDOREWALA—Ahmedabad! Bazar^ 
Nadiad. 

TYEB HAJI ELLIAS & SONS—58, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 

C. P. & Berar 

'HA.n RAHIMTULLAH & SONS—Residency Road, Nagpur. 
HASAN ISMAIL—Bara Bazar, Bhandara. 

MOHAMED USMAN—Raghunatlhgunj, Katni. 

WALIBHAI SULEMANJI—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

S. HAROON Sc SONS—Sadar Bazar, Nagpur City. 
NOORMOHAMED & SONS—Residency Road, Nagpur City. 
KASAM MOHAMED—Multai, Di^ict Betul. 
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SIDDIQUE ISMAIL—Multai, District Betul. 

KAJI HASAN DADA—Ma.-kasath, Nagpur City. 

JUSAB NOORMOHAMED--Maskasath, Nagpur City. 

AHMED HAJI JUSAF—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

HAJI ADAMJl HAJI KARIM NO ORMOHAMMED—Itwara, 
Nagpur City. 

HAJI ABDULLA HAJI REHMATULLA—Itwara, Nagpur City. 
MUZZAFFAR HUSAIN ABDEALI—Itwara, Nagpur City. 
TAHERALI MULLA ABDUL KADER—Itwara. Nagpur City. 
KASAM HAJI ALI MOHAMED—Itwara, Nagpur City. 
TARMOHAMED NOORMOHAMED—Itwara. Nagpur City/ 

HAJI EBRAHIM A. KARIM—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

HAJI REHMATULLAH NOORMOHD.—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

MOHAMED IDREES BARRY—Katra Qutbuddin, Delhi. 
MOHAMED YUNUS & Co.—Nawabgunj, Delhi. 

PUNJABI CLOTH MILLS—Pul Bangash, Delhi. 

H. A. HAQ M. SIRAJUL HAQ—Fatehpuri Bazar, Delhi. 

South India 

/AHMED ABDUL SHAKUR SAIT—Chalai, Trivandrum. 

HAJI EBRAHIM KASAM SAIT—Matt an c he ry. Cochin. 

H. A. R. MOHAMED SONS—6, Godown Street, Madras. 

HAJI KARIM HAJI EBRAHIM—Devraj Mudali Street, Madras. 

S. H. BADSHAH SAHIB & Co.—52, Angappa Naik Street, Madras, 
HAJI MOOSA SAIT EROS.—Evening Bazar, Madura. 

ADAM HAJI EBRAHIM—Chicupct, Bangalore. 

THE NEW BOMBAY HALL—287. China Bazar Road, Madras. 

East Punjab 

AHMED JAN ABDUL AZIZ—Ludhiana. 

Rajpntana 

MIRANEAKSH DIN MOHAMED—Bara Bazar. Sambhar Lake. 
MOHAMED IBRAHIM FATEH MOHAMED—Moti Bazar. Maler 
Kotla, E. P. Railway. 

RASHID WEAVING FACTORY—Mohmoodpura, Rashid Road, 
Ludhiana. 

MOHAMED HUSAIN BROS.—Sikander Bagh, Ludhiana. 
BROTHERS WEAVING FACTORY—Iqbal Ganj, Ludhiana. 
WEAVING FACTORY—Sikander Bagh, Ludhiana. 

CH. GULZAR MOHAMMED—Ganji Chap Pri, Ludhiana. 
SHAIKH ABDUL GANI—Sikander Bagh, Ludhiana. 

M. SHARIF WEAVING & TWISTING Co—Mohmoodpura.. 
Ludhiana. 

HABIB ULLAH MOHD. ISHAQUE—Mohmoodpura, Ludhiana. 
NIAZ MOHD. WALI MOHD.—Chah Tundi Waitganj, Ludhiana. 
MISTRI ATA MOHD.—Kacha Ch. Nihal Waitganj, Ludhiana. 
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MIAN MOHAMMEDALI-Molmioodpura Ludhiana 

MIAN RANJHA— Dholawal No 3, „ 

MIAN NOORUDDIN—Sikander Bagh, 

NIAMAT ALT—Kacha Ch. Nihal Waitganj, ana 

HAFEEZ WEAVING FACTORY— Sikander Bagh, Lud.i.ana. 
SHAH MOHAMMED—Shahpur Road, Ludhiana. 
INTERNATIONAL CLOTH MILLS— Multan Shakoor, Ludhiana. 
IMAM DIN—Mohmoodpura, Ludhiana. 

UMER DIN—Mohmoodpura, Ludhiana. 

ABDUL HAMID—Mohamoodpura, Ludhiana. 

HAJI ABDUR REHMAN—Mohamoodpura, Ludhiana. 
MOHAMMED ROSHAN—Mahmoodpura, Ludhiana. 

MOHAMMED SADIQ—Mahmoodpura, Ludhiana. 

HAJI AMIR UDDIN—Ghalla Mandi, Ludhiana. 

BARQUAT ALI—Ghalla Mandi, Ludhiana. 

ABDUL HAKIM—Haji House, Ghalla Mandi, Ludhiana. 
RAHMAT ULLAH—Haji House, Ghalla Mandi, Ludh/iana, 

SHAM AS UDDIN & SONS—Mohalla Narian, Ludhiana. 

ANSARI BROS.—Ans'ari Manzil, Waitgani, Ludhiana. 


United Proinnces 


“ABBAS FARUQ—Lala Bazar, Almora. 

ABDUL MAJID—Lala Bazar, Almora. 

JUSAB HUSAIN Sc Co.—^Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

SH. ABID HUSAIN—Ballia. 

ZAFAR &Co.—Gorakhpur. 

ZAMAN Co.—Pandey Hauli, Benares. 

MOHAMEDHUSEIN BROTHERS—Benares. 

ALI MOHAMED NOOR MOHAMED—Mcst.on Road, Cawnpore. 
SH. ABDUL HUQ tv BROS.—Meston Road. Cav/npore 
HAJI ABDUL KARIM ABDULLAH—Meston Ro?d. Cawnpore. 
AHMED ABBA & SONS—Meston Road. Cawnpore. 

ABDUL RAHMAN MOHAMED SHARBATI—Meston Road, 
Cawnpore. 

HAJI AHMED ALI TSHTIAQ AHMED—Mesrton Road, Cawnpore. 
HAROON JOOSAB—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

KHURSHEED AHMED & BROS.—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 
ABDULLAH JOOSAB—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

S. EHSAN ELAHI—(Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

HAFIZ ABDUL AHAD—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

JAMAL AHMED SULTAN AHMED—Meston Road. Cawnpore. 
ABDUL SHAKOOR HAJI HUSSAIN—Moulinj, Cawnpore. 
ABDUL SALAM—Moul^nj, Cawnpore. 

WALI AHMED MOHAMED ISRAIL—Talaq Mahal, Cawnpore. 
ABDUL BAKER HAJI HUSAIN—Med^on Road, Cawnpore. 
SULEMAN ABDUL KARIM—Melton Road, Cawnpore. 

FAZAL ELAHI—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

SH. MOHAMED HASAN WARSI—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 
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WAHID ALI KHAN—Nal Sarak, Cawnpore. 

ZAHOOR AHMED—Pech Bagh, Cawnpore. 

IQBAL HUSAIN ABDUL QAYUM—Becongunj, Cawnpore. 
MOHAMED DULLAREY MOHAMED JUMMAN—Nai Sarak, 
Cawnpore. 

HAJI MOHAMED ISHAQ—Pech Bagh, Cawnpore. 

HAJI NIZAMUDDIN—Co?onelgunj, Cawnpore. 

JALALUDDIN SALAMUDDIN—Colonelgunj, Cawnpore. 

ABDUL RAHIM PEER BUKSH—Colonelgunj, Cawnpore. 
MADARULLAH—Colionelgunj, Cawnpore. 

MOHAMED UMER G. RASOOL—Bisati Bazar, Cawnpore. 

FAIZ MOHAMED MOHAMED ISRAIL—Babupura, Cawnpore. 
GKULAM HUSAIN—Babupura. Cawnpore 
ABDUL RAZZAQ—Baburpura, Cawnpore. 

ABDUL QADIR—Babupura. Cawnpore. 

LAL MOHAMED—Baqargunj, Cawnpore. 

SHAMSUDDIN BROS.—Mculgunj, Cawnpore 

GENERAL COMMERCIAL STORE—Majid Ahmed Road. Cawnpore 
S ZIAUL HASAN—Moulgunj. Cawnpore. 

THE INDIAN STORES—Mall Road. Cawnpore 

MOHAMED SHAFI GHUI.AM RASOOL—Bisat Khana, Cawnpore. 
EMPORIUM—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

S. A. ZIA—Moulgunj, Cawnpore. 

MUSLIM DESI STORES—Aminabad Park, Lucknow. 

M. NISARUDDIN & Co.—1. Aminuddau'a Park, Lucknow. 

H. SHAMSUL HUQ & BROS.—Aminabad Park. Lucknow. 

H. ABDUL QAYYUM SONS—Gol Darwaza, Lucknow. 

MOHAMED SAID MOHAMED AHMED—Saraii Garhi. Allahabad. 
BABU MilAN MOHAMED RAMZAN—51-52, Chowk. Allahabad. 

H. M. TAYEB & SONS—24B, Canning Road, Allahabad. 

OMAR & SONS—20, Canning Road, Allahabad. 

HABIBULLAH SAHEB—60-61, Chowk, Allahabad. 

MADINA STORES—Azamgarh. 

Western India 

HAJI HABIB HASHAM—Bantva. Kathiawar. 

ISHAQUE ARAB & Co.—P O. Khedoi, Cutch. 

MOHAMED RAFIQUE CLOTH STORES—Junagadh, Kathiawar. 

H. ADAMJEE JAMAL—Rajkot. Kathiawar. 

H. SHAKOOR JAMAL (Bombay Paradise)—^Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

Coach Builders 

Bombay Presidency 

TYEBALLI ALI MOHAMED TAKIWALA—93. Chinch Bunder 
Road. Bombay. 

Coal Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

HAJI MOOSA HAJI ABUBAKAR & Co.—10, Kolsa Mohalla Road, 
Pydhonie, Bombay. 
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AHMEDALLY KHAIRMOHAfMED RUPANI—27-29, Umerkhadi, 

First Lane, Bombay. 

C. P. & Berar 

H. S. ZAHIRUDDlN-^Chitnavizgunj, Chhindwara. 

THE EAST BARKUHI COLLIERY—Itwara, Nagpur CSty. 

United Provinces 

S. MANZOOR ALI—Harbans Mahal, Cawnpore. 

YUSUFALI ABDI—Bagh Shergunj, Lucknow. 

Western India 

ADAMJI JIVAJI—Near Imperial Bank, Rajkot. 

Coal Tar Dealers 

West Bengal 

H. MUMTAZ & Co.—1. Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ESUFALl MOHAMEDALI LOKHANWALA—17. C. P. Tank Road, 
Bombay. 

GULAMALI LUTFEALI KHAMBATTI—5. Ardeshdr Dadi Street^ 
Bombay. 

JAFFERJEE VALIJEE & Co.—Mirchi Gali, Bombay. 

ABDULALLY AMEEJEE KARACKIWALLA—Pankore Naka, 

Ahmedabad. 

Coconut and Copra Dealers 

South India 

S. A. R. AZEEZULLAH SAHIB—Gudiyatlam, Madras. 


Coconut Oil Dealers 

West Bengal 


^DAM 

HAJI 

PIRMOHAMED 

ESSACK—1. 

Amratala 

Lane, 

Calcutta. 





DIWAN 

HAJI 

PIRMOHAMED 

MUSA—4, 

Amratala 

Street, 

Calcutta. 





HAJI 

HABIB 

HAJI PIRMOHAMED—25, 

Amratala 

Street, 


Calcutta. 

FIOSSEIN KASAM DADA—26. Amratala Street. Calcutta. 

H. E. K. COCHINWALA-^, Amratolla Lane, Calcutta. 

KASSAM AIYOOB—5, AmratoMa Lane. Calcutta. 

R. H. H. ABDULLA—5, Amratolla Street, Calcutta. 

Coir Mats and Mattings Dealers 

West Bengal 

^ H. D. KHAN & Co.—101-B, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

S. K. K. N. PEER MOHAMED—58, Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta 
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South India 

ABDUL KADIR SAHIB—AUeppey, Travancore. 

M. OSMAN HAJI HASAN SAIT—Quiros Street, Cochin. 


Collapsible Gate Manufacturers 

South India 

E. S. HAJEE—12, Sambudoss Street, Madras. 

Commercial Artists 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
AHMED BEG Sc SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

R a]put an a 

HAJI DOOLA BROS.—Jaipur. 

Commission Agents 

Bombay Presidency 

ISMAIL H. S. GAZIANI—Hasam Building, Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL KARIM NOORMOHAMED MUNSHl—Astocha Gate, 

Ahmcdabad. 

G. D. TAYEB HUSEIN—39-43. Pinjari Street, Bombay. 

ABBA EBRAHIM OSMAN DARWESH AND HASAN BAPOO 
& Co.—New Chawl, Pallon Road. Bombay. 

ABDULLA JOOSAB CALCUTT AW ALA—Khoja Mohalla, Bombay, 
ABDUL HUSAIN ADAMJEE & Co.—82, Bhajipala Lane, Bombay. 
ABDULLABHAI FIDAALI & Co.—24. Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 
ABDUL MIAN & SONS—Connaught Cross Road, Bombay. 
ABDUL SATTAR SHEIKH MOHAMED—P. O. Box. 15, Bombay. 
ABRAHIM & BROS.—Warden House, Sir P. Mehta Road, Bombay. 
ADAMJI LOOKMANJI & Co.—Camac Bunder, Bombay. 

AFSHAR M. M. T. & Co.—283, Ferere Road, Fort, Bombay. 

AHMED Sc Co.—69-71, Lohar Chawl, Bombay, 2. 

AHMED UMER—Dady House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 
BUDABHOY NOORBHOY & Co.—199, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

CHOTANI ELECTRIC Sc ENGINEERING Co., LTD.—57, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

FAKHRUDDIN MOHAMED ALI & Co —Yusuf Building, Church- 
gate Street. Fort. Bombay. 

FIDAALI GULAMALI—163, Janjikar Street, Bombay. 

FATEHALI N. & Co.—Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 
GULAMHUSEIN MOLEDINA & Co.—106, Tantanpura Street^ 
Khoja Mohalla, Bombay, 

HAJI EBRAHIM BUSHARI & Co—7, Jail Road, Bombay. 
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HAJI JAN MOHAMED MUSA KARACHIVALA—27-29, Zakaria 
Bazar. Chakla Street. Bombay. 

HAKIMJJ LOOKMANJI—C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 

HASANALLY BROS.—Chakla Street, Bombay. 

HAVELIWALA, E. A. SONS—36, Mirza Street, Bombay. 

HOOSBIN M. A. & BROS.—Lakshmi Building. Sir P. Mehta Road. 
For^t, Bombay. 

HUSEIN LAEJI DEVRAJ—213, Nagdev)i Street, Bombay. 

KURWA & KAJIJI—141-44, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

MAJID & Co.—^Karim Building, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

MULLICK M. A. & Co.—91, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

MUNJEE NATHUBHOY & Co.—Amar Building. Sir P. Mehta 
Road. Fort, Bombay. 

MUSA BROS.—77, Pnincess Street, Bombay. 

NASIRI M. A. & Co.—138, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ABDUL SHAKUR UMAR & Co.—78, Khand Bazar, Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALA BUX—1-B, Navroji Hill Road, Bombay. 

HASANALLY M. MUSAJEE—Akbar Chambers. MohamedaU 
Road, Bombay. 

SHAIKH AGENCY—Post Box. 312, G. P. O-. Bombay. 

M. AMIN cS: Co.—Fatehpura Road, Baroda. 

MOHAMED JOOSAB JANDA—91, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

KASAM VALAD KASAM—Jail Hoad. Aga Khan’s Building, 
Bombay. 

HAJI HASAN DADA—11-15, Tava Lane, Pydhonie, Bombay. 

A. A. DEHGAMWALLA—54, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 

ABDULLABHOY FIDAALLY & Co.—24, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 

ABDULLA & ISMAIL BROS.—P. O. Box. 3132, Abdul Rehman 
S'treet, Bombay. 

ALI HAMID SHAYA—178, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ALIBHOY VALIJiI—Null Bazar, Kodia Mohalla, Bombay. 

HAJI NOORMOHAMED OSMAN—211, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

LUKMANJI KARIMJI & SONS—Mirza Street, Bombay. 

MOHAMMEDBHAI HASANBHAI—722, Rawivar Peth, Poona. 

MUMTAZUDDIIN—^Readymoney Building, 28, Clare Road, BycuUa, 
Bombay. 

SULTAN N. DOSSA—454, Duncan Road. Bombay. 

KHURYA & Co, LTD—78, Hujeria Street, Bombay. 

YAHYA & SONS—Prospects Chamber Annexe, P. O. Box No. 1042, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 

THE GLOBE COMMERCIAL CORPORATION—PoE?t Box No 1223. 
Bombay. 

ABDULLABHAI ABDUL KADER—206, Nagdevi S<:reet, Bombay.^ 

HAJI AHMED HAJI ABDULLA—Hasam Building, Mohamed^i 
Road, Bombay. 

ADAMJI ALIBHOY MARVI—436. Katha Bazar, Bombay. 

HAJI JIVA HAJI KHAMPISA & Co.—11-15, Tava Lane, Pydhonie, 
Bombay. 

ABDULLA GULAMHUSEIN—Kanchwala Building, Koliwada, 
Mandvi, Bombay. 
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A. HEBATULLA & BROS.—179-A. Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

CURMALLY JANMOHAMED—160-2, Samue.’ Street, Bombay. 

HAJI BAPUBHAI SONS—Haji Bapubhai Road, Malad 

B. B. & C. I. R. 

G. A. RANDENAN LTD.—178, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

A. G. BHIMANl—269, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

CASSAM SHAH MOHAMMED*—HaL*am Building, Mohamedali 
Road, Bombay, 

AKBARALLY NANJIBHOY—174, Samuel Street, Bombay. 

SERVICED—Dimtimker Stree*t, Nagpada Neighbourhood House, 
Bombay 8. 

NAZIR B. & Co.—120. Parsi Bazar Street. Fort, Bombay. 

NAZIR R. C. cS: Co.—Mangalore Street, Fort, Bombay. 

PYARALI GULLAMHUSEIN & Co.—106, Tantanpiira Street, Khoja 
Mohalla, Bombay. 

RAJANBHAI MAHERALLY c-t; SONS—Haines Road, Jacob Circle. 
Bombay. 

RASHID BAHRAM AIDUM BROS.—Aidum Building, Dhobi Talao, 
Bombay. 

SALEHBHAI ABDUL TYEB—79. Dhaboo Street. Null Bazar, 
Bombay. 

SHALEBHOY TAYEBJd & SONS—Shale Building, Bank Street, 
Fort Bombay. 

SIRAJUDDIN AHMED & SONS—145, Babulla Tank Road, Bombay. 

VAZIRALLI LIMITED—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED BROS.—211-219, Frere Road, Fort, P. O. 
Box 661. Bombay. 

HUSAINEE ANIK & Co., LTD.—“Stone House”. Opp. Colaba 
P. O. Bombay. 

HASSAN MEHERALLY JIVANI—76, 1st Chinch Bunder Road, 
Khadak, Bombay. 

HAJI SHAKOOR HAJI JAMAL NOORMOHAMMED—223, Chakla 
Street, Mandvi. Bombay, 

HAJI ALIMOHAMED HAJI JAMALNOORMOHAMED & SONS— 
233, Chakla Street, Mandvi, Bombay. 

AZIZ ESMAIL & Oo.—35, Pydhonie Road. Bombay. 

H. E. BUSHERI (i?: Co.—47. Jail Road, Bombay. 

FIMCO CORPORATION LTD.—Empire Building, Hornby Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

M. M. BUXABHOY & Co.—Hararwala Building, Sarang Street, 
Bombay. 

KURBAN HUSAIN ENAYATALI MAQBOOL—58-E. Mohammed 
Ali Road. Bombay. 

KHOJA GULAMHUSEIN MANJI & Co.—236-38. Nishanpura Road, 
Bombay. 

M. A. QURAISHI & Co.—20, Lady Jamshedji Road, Mahira* 
Bombay. 

ABDUL KARIM OMER & Co.—37-39. Chakla Street, Bombay. 
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ABDUL KARIM OMER & Co.—37-39, Ohakla Street, Bombay. 
KARIMBHOY SULTANALI—Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
EBRAHIMJI FATABHAI—Abdul Rehman Street. Bombay. 
MULLA SHAIKHBHAI ESOOFBHAI—Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

VALLIBHAI FATABHAI—Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay 
A. HABIBULLAH—Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

BUKERBHAI & Co.—Samuel Street, Bombay. 

Bihar 

MOHAMED MOHIUDDIN KHAN—Choudhrana, Arrah, 

West Bengal 

DAWJEE DADA3HOY & Co.—67, Canning Street. Calcutta. 
GANJEE SAJUN & Co.—11, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

KARIM BUKSH & ELHAI BUKSH—58-4, Canning Street, Calcutta. 
SYED MAQBOOL HUSAIN—12, Colootola Street. Calcutta. 
DILAWAR KHAN RAHIM KHAN--12. Amratala Lane. Calcutta. 
T. A. PATHERI—24, Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

AHMEDALI JAFF’ERJl GANDHI—24, Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

C. P. & Berar 

HAJI ABDUL KASIM HAJI ALI MOHAMED—Chitnavisgunj, 
Chhindwara. 


South India 

P. ABDUL KADER SAHEB—Kistna. Bezwada. 

S. B. M. HOSAIN & Co.—2, Devangapet, Coimbatore. 

M. A. KHADER BAWA & SONS—206, Ang^pa Naick Street, 
Madras G. T. 

M. RAHMET—1430, Outside Doubirpura, Hyderabad (Dn.) 

Kashmir 

AZIZ BROS.—Gilgdt, Kashmir. 

East Punjab 

MASTER SHER MOHAMMED—Iqbal Ganj. Ludhiana. 

United Provinces 

HAJI MAHBUB BUKSH EHSAN ELLA’HI—Melton Road, 
Cawnpore. 

M. B. JAUHAR & Co. —^Azamgarh. 

Western India 

ASHRAF AHMED & Co.— Veraval, Kathiawar, 

JUSAB EBRAH^M & Co.—Veraval, Kathiawar. 
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Confctionery Manufacturers and Dealers. 

West Bengal 

BENGAL CONFECTIONERY WORKS-~99-3, Canning Street, 
Calcutta. 

SIRAJUL ARIFEEN & Co.—1. Ezra Street. Calcutta. 

Bihar. 

R. ALI & SONS—Ranchi, Bihar. 

Bombay Presidency 

ESUFALLY HEBATBHOY & Co.—Bhajipala Lane, Bombay. 
SHARIFF HASSUM & Co.—Samuel Street Bombay 9. 
MOHAMMED HUSAIN & BROS.—180, Masjid Bunder Road, 
Bombay. 

C. P. & Berar 

KAMAL CONFECTIONERY WORKS—Sadar Bazar. Jubbulpore. 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

H. S. MOHAMMED 9IDDIQ ALLAHWALA—Qutab Road, Near 
Tonga Stand, Delhi. 

South India 

MUMTAZ JAM FACTORY—Abid Road, Hyderabad Dn. 

A. K. HAJI YACOOB & Co.—79-11, Sambudoss Street, G. T. 
Madras. 

East Punjab 

M. YASIN KHAN—Syal Building. Ferozepur. 

United Provinces 

S. ELLAHI BUKSH Sc SONS—^Drummond Road, Agra. 

NAIM BISCUIT FACTORY—Nazirabad, Lucknow. 

Contractors 

Assami 

MUJIBUR REHMAN—Goalpara. 

NOOR AHMED KHAN—Oauhati. 

M. A. QAYUM KHAN—Mowlai. 

G. M. CHOWDHERY—Silchar. 

MOHAMMED USTBWAR—Shamsher Nagar. 

FAZAL MOHAMMED KHAN—Shillong. 

West Bengal 

SH. NOOR MOHAMMED—Sadar Bazar, Barrackpore. 

DOSSANI & Co., LTD—60. Bentick Street. Calcutta. 

XUBID ALI & BROS.—182. Dharamtolla Street, Caleutta. 
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BMar. 

/a. RAHMAN OSMANI—Gaya. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDEALLY SHAMSUDDIN & Co.—Near French Bridge, Bombay. 

KAJIJI BROS—181. Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ABDEALLI B. M. & Co.—29, Kika S^^reet, Bombay. 

ABDOOL MYAN & SONS—Connaught Road, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

ADAMALLY SONS LIMITED—277, Nagdevi Street, Bonubay. 

ESOOFALLY DAWOODBHOY—18. Doctor Street, Bombay. 

HAIDERBHOY ESMAILJI & Co.—168, Nagaevti Street. Bombay. 

HAKIMJI LOOKMANJI—C. P. Tank Road. Bombay. 

KHAMBATTY H. A. & Co.—45-47, Lohar Chawl. Bombay. 

KURWA AND KAJIJI—142-144, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

SHALEHBHOY TYEBJEE & SONS—Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 

TAHERBHOY GULAMHUSEIN & BROS.—Mazagaon Dock, 

Bombay. 

VAZIRALLI LIMITED—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

A. K. PORBANDARWALLA & BROS.—29. Parsee Bazar Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

ABDEALLY S. SHEIK ADAM—Guger Street, Bhendi Bazar, Bombay 

AZIZ GAFOOR KAZI—Sitaram Building, Fallon Road. Bombay. 

D. PHILIPS & Co.—304, Main Street, Camp, Poona. 

DAWOODBHAI ESMAILJEE & SONS—42, Main Street, Camp, 
Poona. 

EBRAHIM MULLA SHAMSUDDIN & Co.—12. Khoka Bazar, 
Bombay. 

ESOOFALLY ADAMJI & Co.—134, Nagdevi Street, Bombay, 

JAFFER JUSUFF—2421, East Street, Camp Poona. 

KHAN BAHADUR SHEIKH JAN MOHAMED—5, Phayre Road. 
Poona. 

M. M. KADERJEE & Co.—245, Abdul Rehman Street. Bombay. 

M. SILKAY COMPANY—Prospects Chambers, Hornby Road» 

Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY HOSIERY WORKS—101, Abdul Rehman Street. 
Bombay. 

THE MAJESTIC FURNITURE MART—2401-A, East Street, Camp, 
Poona. 

S. AHMED & Co.—78-80, Bhajipala Lane, Bombay. 

MODERN MECHANICAL & MARINE WORKS—93. Chinch Bunder 
Road. Bombay. 

INDO-CEYLON TRADING SYNDICATE—13, Nawab Chawl, 
Sankli Street, Byculia, Bombay. 

AHMED S. MOLOOBHOY & SONS—281, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

MODERN HARDWARE AND TRADING Co.—107. Abdul Rehman 
Streeit, Bombay. 

NUDSO & Co^—Noor Manzil, Mohamedali Road. Bombay. 

ALIBHOY MOHAMMED—64, Dhabu Street, Null Bazar, Bombay. 
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ABDEALLY YUSUFALLY & BROS.---Ghodbunder Road, Santa 
Cruz, Bombay. 

SIRAJUDDIN H. LUTFULLAH—Ola Bawan Chawls, Opp. New 
City Mills, Chinchpokli, Bombay. 

MEHMUDBHAI A. CONTRACTOR —Lokhand Bazar, Ahmedabad. 
ABDUL SAMAD A. WAHID—Narpura Golandaz Building, Surat. 
IBRAHIM TAJBHAI & Oo.—Near Station, Viramgam. 

SHAIKH AHMED HAJI USMAN ANARWALA—Near Khara 
Kunva, Lonawada, Godhra. 

EBRAHIM KASSAM CHIKLIWALA—Kosamba R. S., District 
Surat. 

MOOSAJI ADAMJI CONTRACTOR—23, Ibrahim RahimtoUa 
Road, Bombay. 

QAIYUM ELECTRIC Co.—Lucky Mansion, Mohammedali Road, 
Bombay. 

M. A. QURESHY & Co-—20. Lady Jamshedji Road, Mahim, Bombay. 
HAJI MIYA ABDULBHAI—Pole Kalupur. Ahmedabad. 

T. AHMED & Co.—374, Rawivar Peth, Poona. 

M. ALLABUX & Co.—110-112, Cowasji Patel Street, Bomay. 
FAKHIR MOHAMMED CH. SAJAN—252, Ripon Road, BycuHa, 
Bombay. 

H. KADER BUX & SONS—Bulk Issue Depot, Poona. 
TAHERBHOY MOHAMMED ALLY—Main Street, Camp, Poona. 
HAIDERBHOY KADERBHOY—Rawivar Peth, Poona. 

THE NATIONAL TRADERS—Hally Khan Road, Nasik City. 

F. M. KHAN—Rawivar Peth. Poona. 

ABDULLA EBRAHIM—Main Street, Camp, Poona. 

Central India 

T. M. HUSSAIN—Devas Gate, Ujjaiin. 

C,. P. & Berar 

KHANSAHEB M. HASSANJEE & SONS—Itwara, Na^gpur. 

C. P. EXPORT & IMPORT—Itwara. Nagpur Ciiy. 

SHAIKH KASAM—Opp. Power House, Nagpur City. 

A. HUSAIN A. ALABUXJI—^Itwara, Nagpur City- 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

S. MOHAMED ARIFF & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

S. M. ELLIAS—Ranikhet House, Civil Lines, Delhi. 

South India 

ALLADIN & Co.—Alladin Buiding, Oxford Street, Secunderabad* 
M. ABDUL RAHIM—^P. O. Mahboobnagar, Hyderabad.. 

M. BABOOKHAN & SONS—Secunderabad, Hyderabad. 
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ABDUL AZIZ & SONS—Bazar Kharadian, Jul'undur. 

SH. MOHAMED HAMZA—P. O. Nalagarh, Simla. 

GHULAM MOHD. ABDUL HAYYE & Co.—^Dhariiwal, Gurdaspur. 
AZMAT ALI KHAN—Multan Shakoor. Ludhiana. 

MOHAMMED AKRAM—^Bazar Khradian. Ludhiana- 

United Provinces 

ABDUL GAFUR—Pai'tabgarh, Oudh. 

HAJI ELAHI BUKSH MOHAMED YAKUB—Pauri, District 
Garhwal. 

HAJI MAHBOOB BUKSH EHSAN ELAHI—^Meston Road. 
Cawnpore. 

K. B. SAFDAR HUSAIN—Najibabad. 

MAULA BAX—Beconguzij, Cawnpore. 

S. MUSTAQ AHMED—Lakhi Bagh Street, Dchra Dun. 

THE U. P. MANUFACTURERS & SUPPLIERS LTD.—Talaq 

Mahal, Cawnpore. 

IHSANUL HAQ INAMUL HAQ—Majid Ahmed Road. Cawnpore. 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC WORKS—Iftikharabad, Cawnpore. 
MOHAMED ISMAIL—Humayun Bagh, Cawnpore. 

YOUSUF ALI ABDI—Bagh Shergunj, Deohri Agamie, Lucknow. 
SAHIBZADA SHAHENSHA SAHIB—3, Radice Road. Lucknow. 
MATIN & Co.—103, Baiikabagh. Allahabad. 

DOON & Co.—25. Aminabad Park, Lucknow. 

H. M. IDRIS & BROS.—Aligarh. 

Co-operative Stores 

South India 

HASAN CO-OPERATIVE STORES, LTD.—Hasan Manzil. Mysore. 

United Provinces 

NAWAB SAIYEP AIJAZ RASUL—9, Kaiserbagh, Lucknow. 

Copperware Mauiufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

M. FEZULLABHOY & Co. —Bhajipala Street, Bombay. 

S. ZAINUL HASAN & SONS—Moulganj, Cawnpore. 

Corks and Capsules Dealers 

Bengal 

O. T. KADER BASHA SAHIB & BROS. (RANGOONWALA) — 
17, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ALL-INDIA BOTTLE SUPPLYING Co,—153-55, Sheriff Devji 
Street, Bombay. 
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Corn Flour Dealers 

Bombay PTesidency 

HABIB & SONS—Kansara Chawl, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. 

Cotton Merchants 

West Bengal 

MOHAMMED ALLY GULAMALLY & Co—14, Bentick Strefet, 
Calcutta. 


Bombay Presidency 

MUNJEE NATHOOBHOY & Co.—Amar Building, Sir P. Mehta 
Road, Fort, Bombay- 

DAWOOD HAJI NASSER & Co.—1st. Marine Street, Dhobi Talao, 
Bombay. 

HUSSEIN MOSSA VIRJI & Co.—Khoji ..^halla. Bombay. 

ROSAN ABKAR PATEL & Co.—Patel House. Churchgate Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

HAJI ESMAIL HAJI OMAR & Co.—50-56, Chakla Street, Bombay. 

HAJIMIYA ABDULLABHAI—Kalupur, Jotiingshah Pir’s Pole, 
Ahmedabad. 

HAJI JANMOHAMED MOOSA KARACHIWALA—27-29, Sheriff 
Devji Streeit, Bombay. 

DAWOODBHOY AHMEDALLY & Co.—71, Bhajipala Lane, Khoka 
Bazar, Bombay. 

AHMED HAJI SHABIEF—Topiwala Mansion, Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

A. K. M. PATHARIA—288, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay, 

HABIB & SONS—Hanuman Bldg., Tamba Kanta Lane, Bombay. 

VALLI & Oo.—41, Niizam Street, Bombay. 

MOHAMED ESSA & Co.—213, Masjid Bunder Road, Bombay. 

FAZAL IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA—358, Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay. 

HAJI AHMED NOORMOHAMED CHOTANI—153, Janjikar 

Street, Bombay. 

SIRAJUDDIN H. LUTFULLAH—Old Bawan Chawl, Opp. New 
City Mills, Chinchpokli, Bombay. 

TYEB HAJI ELLIAS & SONS—58, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 

A. ESMAIL & Co.—201, Masjid Bunder Road, Bombay. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

ABDUL MAJID ABDUL SATTAR—Mandi Rvi, Sadar Bazar, 
Delhi. 


United Provinces 

THE INDIAN STORES—Mall Road, Cawnpore. 

S, M. KAMIL Sc SONS—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 
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Bombay Presidency 


NEW'ISLAM MILLS—Suparibaug Road, 

ABDUL SAMAD HAJI LAL MOHAMED—Weaving 


Bhiwandi, Thana. 

SECUNDER SARI MILLS—Bhiwandi, Thana. 


Factory, 


Cotton Mills 

South India 

AZAMJAHI MULLS, LIMITED—1920, Khairatabad Road, Hyderabad 
OSMANSHAHI MILLS, LIMITED—1920, Khairatabad Road, 
Hyderabad. 

MAHBOOBSHAHI GULBARGA MILLS Co., LIMITED—Gulbarga, 
Hyderabad. 


Cottonwaste Exporters 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL HUSAIN NOORBHOY MADRASWALA—239, Upper Duncan 
Road, Bombay. 

JAFFERBHOY KANJI—Reay Road. Bombay. 

ADAMJI LOOKMANJI & Co.—Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 

JANI & Oo.—Chinch Bunder Road, Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay 
AHMED H. & Co.—139. Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

DAWOOD HAJI NASEER & Co.—1st Marine Street, Dhobi Talao, 
Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—l-B, Nowroji HiJl Road No. 1, Bombay. 
HAJI AHMED HUSSAIN cv: Co.—Topiwala Mansion, Mohamedali 
Road, Bombay. 

MAJID & Co.—56. Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

ROSHAN AKBAR PATEL & Co.—Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 
SALEEM HAFIZ & BROS —94, Modi Street, Fort, Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED BROS.—Topiwala Mansion, Mohamedali Road,, 
Bombay. 

F. A, GANDHI & Co.—Railwaypura, Ahmedabad. 

A. J. POONAWALA—15, Ripon Road, Cross Lane, Bombay. 

J. A. HUSAIN—110, Tank Street, Surtimohalla. Bombay. 

West Bengal 

ABDUL RAZAK HAJI SATTAR & Co.—32, Ezra Street, Calcutta., 

East Punjab 

EHSAN COTTON GINNING FACTORY—Ambala. 

Cottonwaste Factory 

United Provinces 

EHSAN COTTON GINNING FACTORY—An wargunj, Cawnpore. 
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Crockery Dealers 

West Bengal 

A. LATIFF—B-62-63-64, Municipal Market, Calcutta. 

A. M. DADABHOY—55-7. Canning Street, Calcutta. 

ALIMOHAMED & Co.—24-27, Old China Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
RAJABALLY LOOKMANJI & Co.—212. Old China Bazar Street, 
Calcutta. 

N. MULLICK & Co.—A-31, Municipal Market, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ALLADIN DHANJI—Vithal Sayana Bldg., Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 
MOOSA OOMER & Co.—Junction of Mohamedali Road and Camac 
Road, Bombay. 

SAIFY GLASS PALACE—Ebrahim Bldg., Mohamedali Road, Bombay 
Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

K. R. WALA—6611, Sarai Kalle, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

ISHAQUE & Co., LANTERNWALLA—Sadar Bazar. Delhi 

South India 

A. S. ABDUL KADAR—19-20. James Street. Secunderabad. 

D. SYED USMAN & Co.—44, New Market Square, Bangalore Cantt. 
D. SYED USMAN & Co.—165-166. Big Bazar, BangLore City. 

United Provinces 

S. M. HANIF & Co.—Meston Road. Cawnpore. 

H. SAIFUDDIN & SONS—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

Curios Dealers 

West Bengal 

HABEEB MULLICK cS: SONS—26, Lindsay Street, Calcutta. 

South India 

H. A. EBRAHIM SAIT — Coonoor. 

Kashmir 

CRESCENT & Co.—Srinagar, Kashmir. 

OILKAR BROTHERS—3rd Bridge. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

SHAH & Co.—Daulatabad, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

u 

Cutlery Dealers 
West Bertgal 

A. M. DADABHOY Sc Co.—55-57, Canning Street, Cadcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL KAYUM ESOOFALLY & BROS.—193, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

M. H. ABDUL KARIM—215, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 
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MOHAMEDALLY ABDULALLY—77. Bhusari Mohalla. Bombay. 
USMAN AHMED HIMDANI—New Cutlery Market, Bombay. 
PUNJABI KADERBAKSH MOHAMED HUSSAIN—Cutlery 

Bazar, Bombay. 

IBRAHIM KASSAM BANDI—Chhipwad, Bulsar, Surat. 

JUSAB HASMAHI—Choksi Bazar. Viramgam, Ahmedabad. 
AKBARALLY MULLA RASOOLJI—97, Bhusari Mohalla, Bombay. 
ALLODIN DHAN.JI—Vithal Sayana Bldg., Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 
ESMAIL TARMOHAMED & BROS.—222, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 
ESOOFALLY RAHIMBHOY—205, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 
FAZALBHOY LIMITED—16, New Queen's Road, Bombay. 

HAJI AHMED MOHAMED & Oo.—219, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 
JAFFERBHAI KAMRUDDIN—91-93, Bhusari Mohalla, Bombay. 
KARIMBHAI MOHAMEDALI DOHADWALLA—Corner of Sutar 
Chawl and Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

MOHAMEDALI ESOOFALLY KADERBHOY MOTIWALA—88, 
Sarang Street, Bombay. 

MAJID & Co.—56, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

MUHAMMAD AHMED & BROS.—220, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 
SAIKH & Co.—91, Ali Umer Street, Bombay. 

VASI BROS., & Co.—Topiwala Mansion, Mohamedali Road, Bombay^ 
YACOOB AHMED BROS.—Topiwala Mansion, Mohamedali Road,. 
Bombay. 

H. M. SOOLEIMAN & Co.—67-69. Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

A. S. ADTIYANWALLA—218, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 
ABDULKAYUM EBRAHIM & SONS—223. Abdul Rehman Street,. 
Bombay. 

G. M. MOTIWALLA—80. Bhusari Mohalla, Bombay. 
MOHAMEDHUSEIN ABDUL KARIM—215, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay.^ 
JAFFE.R SHOP—Tram Terminus, Mazagpon, Bombay. 

ABDULAZIZ HAJEE KASIM—37B, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
THE JUMMA MASJID RETAIL CUTLERY MERCHANTS ASSO« 

CIATION—287, Jumma Masjid, Bombay. 

STYLO CHEMICAL & PERFUMERY WORKS—166. Chakla Street, 
Bombay. 

SULEMAN Y. MANIAR—Pankor Naka. Ahmedabad. 

ABDUL REHMAN H. MANSURI—Dhalgawad, Ahmedabad. 

H. ALIBHOY MOHAMED ALI & Co.—Clock Tower, Surat 
MOHAMED USMAN ABOOBAKER GOTLAWALA—2651, Near 

Juma Masjid, Ahmedabad. 

SH. ABDUL REHMAN & SONS—139, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

Central: India 

A. M. ALIBHOY—Bhora Bazar, Neemuch Cantt, Gwalior. 

C. P. & Berar 
ALLIBHAI MAMUJI—Tajnapeith, Akola. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
IBRAHIM & SONS—Opp. Railway Station, Ajmer, 

S. MOHAMED ARIFF & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
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K. R. WALLA—C611, Sarai Kalle, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

South India 

SETH MOAMED SHAFI BHUTTA—Nizamabad, Hyderabad. 

D SYED USMAN & Co.—44, New Market Square, Bangalore Canttj 

D. SYED USMAN & Co.—165-166, Big Bazar, Bangalore. 

United Provinces 

M. YUSUF & Co.—Bazar Permal. Meerut. 

S. M. SHARIFF & Co. —Meston Road. Cawnpore. 

THE CAWNPORE GLASSWARE HOUSE—Meston Road. Cawnpore, 
ABIDALI FIDA HUSSAIN S Co —Shidi Sarai. Moradabad. 

Western India 

GANI HAJI KHAMISA—Junagadh. 

HAJI OSMAN HAJI VALI—Mandva Chowk. Junagadh. 

TAJBHAI JIVAJI—Vora Bazar, Bhawnagar. 

YUSUF ALI MULLA—Mandvi Chowk, Junagadh. 

G. S. NOORWALA—Amiwala Road, Jetpur, Kathiawar. 
NOORMOHAMED AllYOOB—Main Bazar, Rajkot. 

Cycle and Cycle Accessories Dealers 

Central India 

ABBASALLY ADAMJEE—Bhora Bazar, Neemuch Cantt., Gwalior. 
GULAMALLY SULTANALLY—Maharani Road. Indore City. 

HAJI SH, KARIM LUKMAN—Fort Road, Rewa. 

RASULBHOY NAZARALLW—Maharani Road. Indore aty. 

C. P. & Berar 

TAJ CYCLE WORKS—Bhusari Gate, Amraoti. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

ABDUL LATIF MOHAMED HANIF—Ajmere Gate, Delhi. 

ABDUL SHAKOOR & SONS—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

ABDULLA & SONS—Kashmere Gate. Delhi. 

MOHAMED NAYIM KHAN—Hamilton Road, Delhi. 

MOHAMED YAKUB, S.—Qutab Road, Delhi. 

MOHAMED YUSAF ALLAHUWALLA—Qutab Road, Delhi. 

MOON M. A. CYCLE Co.—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

MUSLIM CYCLE HOUSE—Turkaman Road, N. B. Y. Barafoli, 
Delhi. 

NAWAB CYCLE HOUSE— Karol Bagh, Delhi. 

RAHMAN H. & SONS—Ohuna Mandi, Delhi. 

SERAJUDDIN—Chitli Qabar, Delhi. 

South India 

V. M. ABDUL LATIF & BROS. —Chikmagalur, Mysore. 

E. A. MOHAMED BADSHA SAHEB—P. O. Krishnagiri, Salem Dt. 
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HAJI WADUTH—MacGregor Street, Erode. 

M. S. BAIG & Co.—Pothura, 3, Varithota Line, Guntur. 

East Punjab 

RAHMAT ULLiAH—Dalladi Gate, Nabha. 

M. KOLUKHAN BURAKHAN—Fatehabad, Hiissar. 

R a j put an a 
ABDUL GANI & Co. —Girdikot, Jodhpur- 

United Provinces 

H- ABDUL RAUF M. ISMAIL—-Maunath Bhanjan, Azamgarh. 

H. M. SHAFIQ ELLAHl—Sadar Bazar, Meerut. 

MOHAMED ALI—Yusuf Gunj, Aligarh. 

MAHAMED HANIF—Najibabad. 

BADAR & Co.—Fyzabad Cantt. 

Western India 

AHMED VALI MOHAMED—Sadar Bazar, Rajkot. 

MOHAMED ALI ALIBHAI cS: SONS—Sadar Bazar, Rajkot. 
SASAM ALIMOHAMED GIGA—Junagadh. 

Dairy Products Manufacturers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

ALIGARH WEST END DAIRY—127-128, New Market, Caclutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ADAM M. BHARUCHA—Moosa Mansion, Tank Pakhadi Street, 
Bombay. 

HAJI UMERJlI HAJI MUSA BHARUCHA—383, Lamington Road, 
Bombay. 

IQBAL DAIRY—272, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

KILLEDAR UNITED DAIRIES—139, Hill Road, Bandra, Bombay. 
MOOSA HAJtl MOHAMED KILLEDAR & BROS.—Kllledar Street, 
Bombay, 11. 

SAROSH DAIRY FARM—Chandavarkar Road, Borivli, B.B. & C.I. 
Railway. 

NATIONAL DIARY FARM—42-43, Bhuan Road, Bombay, 4. 

IRAN DAIRY FARM—Nisbet Road, Mazgaon, Bombay. 

PARADISE DAIRY FARM—181, Nawroji Hiill Road. Pradhan 
Building, Dongri, Bombay. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

MOHAMED JAN & SONS—Delhi Cantt. 

REHMAN DAIRY FARM—Panch Kuin Road. New Delhi. 

South India 

HAJI WALI NOORMOAMED—Kadur, Mysore. 
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East Punjab 

CIVIL DAIRY—Jullundar Cantt. 

United Provinces 

MOHAMED HUSEIN CIVIL DAIRY—Moradabad. 

JOHENSON DAIRY FARM—Near Jumma Masjid, Aligarh. 
AMBALA DAIRY FARM—Viceroy Road, Dehran Dun. 

MOHAMMAD SHARIF DAIRY FARM—Lalkurti, Meerut Cantt. 
SADAR BAZAR DAIRY FARM—Sadar Bazar, Meerut Cantt. 
UNION DAIRY FARM—Moradabad. 

R. K. DAIRY FARM—3, Civil Lines, Bareilly. 

Dental Clinics 

West Bengal 

Dr. M. AHMED, B. A., D. D. S.—183, Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 
Dr. R. AHMED, D. D. S., F. I. C. D.—12-1, Esplanade East, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

Dr. NANJEE—Shahru Cas*t’e, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

S. M. ELAHI, DENTIST—Chandni Chowk. Delhi. 

Dr. M. H. SAJJAD, L. D. Sc.,(U. S. A.)—New Delhi. 

South India 

Dr. C. MOHAMEDALI—Ananftpur, Madras. 

Diamond and Precious Stone Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

ESSA MOOSA & Oo.—Sheikh Memon Street, Bombay. 

ABDUL KAYUM EBRAHIM ZAVERI—Shahru Cast’e, Mohamedali 
Road, Bombay. 

MOHAMED ALI ZAINAL ALIRAZA—‘*D’» Sitaram Bldg., Palton 
Road, Bombay. 

SHAIKH & Co.—94, Ali Umer Sti;eet. Bombay. 

FAZAL IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA—358. Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay. 

Disinfectant and Insecticide Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

MUMTAZ & Co.—1. Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

, A. H. NASER & Oo.—89, Princess Street, Bombay. 
PEERMO?IAMED, N.—Post Box No. 3145, Bombay. 
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Drum and Barrel Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

A. S. YOUSUF DHORAJIWALA—Corner of Tarwadi, Mazagaon^ 
Bombay. 

FAZALBHOY NATHOO—1, Dockyard Road, Mazagaon, Bombay. 
HABJB & Co.—Bhimji Road, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

HABIB DADA—Esack BJdg. 135, Jambli Mohalla, Bombay. 
HASHAMBHOY JETHA—Opp. Goods Depot, Pare! Road, Bombay, 
YOUSUF DADA & Co.—Jambli Mohalla, Bombay. 

TEKRAVALA CLOTH PRINTING WORKS—Astodia, Syadvada,. 
Ahmedabad. 

SULEMAN BUCKET FACTORY—181, Mazagaon Road, Noor Bagh, 
Bombay. 

EBRAHIM MIYA Co.—Noor Baug, Mazagaon, Bombay. 


Dye Merchants 

West Bengal 

FAZLE HUSAIN & BROS.—44, Armenian Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ADAMJEE BHAIJEE RANGWALA—396, Katha Bazar, Bombay. 
ESOOFALLY AKBARALLY RANGWALA & Co.—312, Samuel 
Street, Vadgadi, Bombay. 

AHMED OOMER—Dady House, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 
RANGOONWALA, H. N.—^Rangoonwala Bldg., Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

ESOOFALLY SARAFALLY RANGWALA—253, Vadgadi, Mandvi, 
Bombay. 

JIVALl ALIBHAI—^Kapad Bazar. Viramgam. Ahmedabad, 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
HAJI AHMED SAID—Kucha Mir Ashaq, Delhi- 

South India 

MOHAMEDALLY ABDOOLBHOY—Main Road, Shevapet, Salem, 


Dyers, Cleaner^ and Bleachers 

Bombay Presidency 

AHMED MOOSA MOTIWALA & SONS—Tank Road, Parel, 
Bombay. 

AHMED MOOSA MOTIWALA & SONS—33, Kholsa Mohalla. 

Tambakanta, P. O. Box 3007. Bombay. 

DIAMOND JUBILEE WASHING Co —Hamam Street, Fort, Bombay. 
EBRAHIM ALIBHAI BROS.—15, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 
NATIONAL DYEING & PRINTING WORKS— 131, Foras Road 
Junction, Bombay. 
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MUSLIM DYERS & HAND PRINTING ASSOCIATION—72, Bapu 
Khote Street, Bombay. 

SHAIKH MOHAMED A. MAJID—Burhanpura Bhagal, Surat. 
TAKER & COMPANY—Taher Mansion, Barbari Mohalla, Bombay. 
ABDUL KARIM AHMED—House No. 27. All Omer St., 3rd Floor, 
Tukdi Mohalla, Null Bazar. Bombay. 

C* P. & Berar 
HAJI HUSEIN DADA WORKS—Nagpur. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

MAJID WASHING FACTORY—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

ABDULLA—Mori Gate, Delhi. 

South India 

ALEM DYE WORKS SYNDICATE LTD.—Salem, Madras. 

East Punjab 

ABDUL AZIZ & SONS—The Mall, Simla. 

Egg Merchants 

West Bengal 

GULAM MOHAMED HUSEIN—Hathi Bhunder. Murshidabad. 

Bombay Presidency 

F. K. VANKARWALLA—Mahella Patel Agiari St., Grant Road, 
Bombay. 


Central India 

S. M. ABDULLA NOORMOHAMED—Regiment Bazar, Mho\^; 
CHOWDRY RAHIM BUX—Imamvada, Bhopal. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
KALLO GANI—Parao, Ajmer. 

HAJI CAMOO HASHATULLAH—^Kashmiri Gate, Delhi. 

NAWAB MIRZA—Kashmiri Gate, Delhi. 

BABOO MEHBOOB ELAHI—Baradari Nawab Vazir, Delhi. 
MOHAMED STDDIQ MOHAMED SAFIQ—Pahargunj, New Delhi. 
MOHAMED HUSEIN MOHAMED DIN—Pahargunj, New Delhi. 
UNITED EGGS SYNDICATE—Kodiapul, Delhi. 

South India 

G. M. AMEER—10, Broadway Road, Bangalore Cantt. 

S. M. MOHAMED HAYATH—Shoolay, C. & M. Station, Bangalore. 
SHAIKH KHAWJA MOHIDDIN—Ammandrole P. O*, Ongole Taluk, 
Guntur. 

P. K. MOIDEEN Sc BROS.—Tirur, S. Malabar. 

K. MOHAMED HUSEIN FOTE—^Namakklal Rly. Station, Sankhegri, 
Salem. 

S. KADER ANDEWALLA—Market Arkonam, Madras. 
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O. M. OONNUNY— Chenganur, Madras. 

S. A. SYED BABA SAHEB—Market Arkonam, Madras. 

M. EBRAHIM BROS.—9, Mofuz Khan Garden, Madras. 

G17LAM DASTAGIR—Nellore. 

East Punjab 

BOOTA MOHAMED SHARIF—Naejii Abadi, Shahkot, Jullundur. 
YASIN MULAK HAVELIMULL ROOKUNDIN—Jullundur. 

Raj put ana 

MOHAMED IBRAHIM NAGAURW ALLA—Near Sindian-ki-sej, 
Jodhpur. 

MOHAMED BUX KHUDA BUX—Mutton Market, Mount Abu. 
SYED HASANALI ZAIDI—Mohalla Loharan, Bikaner. 
SHARAFUDDIN ANDEWALLA—Mohalla Kasadian, Bikaner. 

United Provinces 

QAMRUDDIN MOHAMED SHARIF—O/S Orchha Gate. Jhansi. 
NOOK MOHAMED tS: BROS.—O/S Orchha Gate, Jhansi. 

AHMED KHAN MOHAMED IBRAHIM KHAN—O/S Orchha Gate, 
Jhansi. 

S. K. ZAHOOR AHMED—Palton Bazar, Dehra Dun. 

AZIMULLAH MOHAMED YOUNUS—Sultanpura, Agra Cantt. 
MOHAMED SAFI—Mutasil Market, Agra Cantt. 

MOHAMED BASHIR NASIRUDDIN—Shuti Gunj Mohalla. Meerut. 

Electric Goods and Accessories Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABBAS & Co. —279, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

AHMED & Co.—G7-71, Lobar Street. Bombay. 

ABDULLA M. GHANTY—Station Road. Surat. 

AHMED OOMER—Dady House. Churchgate Street, Bombay, 
ALLADIN VIRJI NATHANI—Darukhana, Mazagaon, Bomay. 
CHOTANI ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING Co,. LTD.—57, Apollo 
Streert;, Bombay. 

FAZALBHOY LIMITED—16. New Queen’s Road. Bombay. 
HASSANALLY BROTHERS—153-55, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay, 
SHARIFF ELECTRIC WORKS—74. Custom House Road. Fort, 
Bombay. 

SOFAER SHAMASH & Co.—Bombay Mutual Bldg., Sir P. Mehta 
Road, Bombay. 

SHAIKH & Co.—94, Ali Umer Street, Bombay. 

ZENITH ELECTRIC STORES—Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

ABBAS & Co.—313, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY TYRE & RUBBER Co. LTD.—Radio House, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 

ABDUL AZIZ HAJEE HASHIM—87-8, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
ADAMJEE LOOKMANJEE & Co.—Rahimtulla House, Homji St, 
Font, Bombay. 
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SAIFY ELECTRIC STORES—Opp. Perry & Co., Grant Road, 

Bombay. 

AHMED & Co.—^Kanpdth Bazar, Surat. 

K. E. UNWALA & Co.—Lucky Mansion, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

South India 

SHABBIR & Co.—Residency Road, Hyderabad. 

S. NOOR & SONS—Big Bazar Road, Tridhinopoly. 

T. N. MOHAMED & SONS —Palghat, Malabar. 

East Punjab 

AMIN & Co.—Amin Buiilding. Patiala. 

G. M. MALIK & Co.—Kapurthaia. 

MAC WORKS—Qadian. 

United Proi'inces 

AZAD & Co.,(GOVT. CONTRACTORS-)—Pannagunj. Post Box 13, 
Aligarh. 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC WORKS—Iftikharabad, Cawnpore. 
GEMICO—Aligarh. 

Western India 

G. S. NOORWALLA—Amiwala Road, Jetpur, Kathiawar. 

Electroplaters and Gilders 

West Bengal 

M. BADRUDDIN & SONS—25-1, Frere School St., Calcutta. 
Bombay Presidency 

SAIF ELECTRO-PLATING & BRASS WORKS—87-A. Love Lane, 
Mazagaon, Bomay. 

SAIFEE ELECTRO-PLATING WORKS—139. Bhendi Bazar, Bombay. 

United Provinces 

MASOOD & Co.—Pir Gate, Moradabad. 

Embroidery Manufcturers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

G. MOSTAFA—D-8-9-10& 12, Municipal Market Calcutta. 

S. NOOR ELAHil & Co.—50, Khengrapatty Street, Calcutta. 

THE BENGAL HAND EMBROIDERY HOME—12/11, A, Linsey 
Street, Calcutta- 

THE BENGAL HAND EMBROIDERY HOME—105. B. Park Street, 
Calcutta. 


Bombay Presidency 

TYEB R. & Co.—326, Grant Road, Bombay. 
ALIBHOY TAJBHOY—Near Clock Tower, Surat^ 
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<ir Qmsm_77 Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

^a°iSIho? HASANaS?^ Co.^9. Na.dev. St.... Bo«b.,. 

N ABDUL KADEB & Co.—837, Grant Road. Bombay 

M. OOMER HABOON 4 Co.— H/I6. Chakla Street. Juma Masjld, 

A. KAMRUDDIN S SONS-Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 


Kashmir 

KHALIQ SHEIKH & SONS—Nawa Bazar, Srinagar. 
SHAHABUDDIN & SONS, M.—Srinagar, Kashmir. 

M. A. SHAHBAD & Co.—P. O. S. R. Ganj, Srinagar, Kashmir. 


United Provinces 

S. ABID HUSAIN (ZARIWALA & Co) —Hasan-puria Lane, 
Mansoor Nagar, Lucknow. 


Enamelware Dealers 


West Bengal 

A. M. DADABHOY—55, Canning Street, Calcutta. 


VAZIR ENAMEL 
Bombay. 


Bombay Presidency 

WORKS—31, Tank Bunder Estate, Reay Road, 
South India 


D. SYED USMAN & Co.—44, New Market Square, Bangalore Cantt. 
D. SYED USMAN & Co.—165-166. Big Bazar, Bangalore City. 


Engineers 

AssarOi 

A. A. NAGI & SONS—Shillong, 

M. A. GHAFUR A SONS—Shillong. 

West Bengal 

AHMED & Co.—14, Tarak Dutt Road. Off Park Market, Calcutta. 
THE CALCUTTA ENGINEERING CO.—1. British Indian Street, 
Calcutta. 

INDUSTRIAL IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS (INDIA) LTD.—4*9, 
Stephen House, Dalhausie Square, Calcutta^ 

Bihar. 

HAFIZ MOHAMED YOUSUF MALIK RADIO ENGINEERS- 
“Nasheman”, B. M. Das Road, Patna. 

Bombay Presidency 

ESUFALLY ADAMJEG & Co.—13^ Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
THE NATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS—186, §th Kumbharwada 
Lane, Golpitha, Bombay. 
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NUDSO & Co. —7-8, Noor Mapzil, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
GULAMALI LUTFEALI KHAMBATTI—437, Katha Bazar, 
Bombay. 

SHAFI IRON WORKS—Sankli Street, Byculla, Bombay. 
MOHAMED G.MANSUR —Kodi Amli. Ahmedabad. 

ENil ENGINEERING WORKS—335-337, Duncan Road, Bombay. 
ABDULHUSEIN M. THARIANI—Ismail Bldg., Flora Fountain, 
Bombay. 

QUAIYUM ELECTRIC Co.—Lucky Mansion, Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

QUAIYUM ELECTRIC CO. —Satherya Bazar, Godhra. 

REFINE ART WORKS—16, Naoroji Hill Road, Dongri, Bombay. 

South India 

ABDUL GANI SANDH—Nizamabad, Hyderabad. 

East Punjab 

THE DAN ENGINEERING WORKS—Amritsar. 

MOHAMED HASSAN ENGINEERING WORKS—Dist. Kangra. 

United Provinces 
QASIM A.H. & CO.,—Bisati Gate, Aligrah. 

Western India 
SULEMAN ADAM—Bantva, Kathiawar, 

Envelope Manufacturers 

Wesj Bengal 

M. HASHIM M. YASIN-rBrabourne Court, 1, Chandni Chowk, 
Calcutta. 

MANNAN & Co.—12, Corries Church Lane, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

MOHAMEDALI HEBATBHAI & Co.—15, Mirza Street, Near Abdul 
Rehman Street, Bombay. 

HAIDERI SON & BROS—154, Bohra Bazar Street, Bombay. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
MALWAI BAWA—^Daryagunj, Delhi. 

United Provinces 

AKHTAR B. L. & Co.—Bahadur Gunj, Shahjanpur. 

Essential Oil Dealers 

West Bengal 

S.MOHAMED DIN MAID AN & CO..—79, Colootola Street, Calcutta 
ABDUL KADIR TYEBJI & CO,,—3, Amratolla Street, Calcutta- 
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KASAMBHAI MANJI—Ranihat, Cuttack. 

Bombay Presidency 

AKBARALLY MOHAMEDALLY Sc CO.—316, Abdul Rehman 
Street, Bombay. 

HASANALLY KAMRUDDIN—19, Chippi Chawl, Shamset Street, 
Bombay. 

South India 


A. RAHIM—Yercaud, S- I. 

V.P.MOHAMED OOMER MAIN SAHEB—174, Angappa Naick 
Street, Madras. 


Exchange Brokers 

Bombay Presidency 

GOOLAM HOSAIN MOLOOBHOY—76, Tamarind Lane, Bombayj 

Expanded Metal Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

EXPANDED METAL DEPOT—Expand Metal House, Abdul Rehman 
Strt'et, Bomba.v, 

YAHYA & Co —123, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

Fancy Good Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABBASBHOY GUL AM ALLY—253, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
AKBARALT.Y MULL A RASULJEE—97, Bhusari Mohalla, Bombay. 
HAJI JANMOHAMED LATIF—299. Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
ABDUL KADER AMIROODIN & BROS.—247, Abdul Rehman St^ 
Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjiid, Kurla, Bombay. 
ABDUL KARIM, M. H.—215, Cutlery Bazar. Bombay. 

ABDUL KAYUM ESOOFALLY & BROS.—193, Abdul Rehman 
Street, Bombay. 

HAJI MOOSA ISMAIL & SONS—211-217, Nagdevi Stree^t. Bombay. 
KARIMBHOY MOHAMED ALI DOHADWALA—Corner of Sutar 
Chawl & Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED BROS.—Topiwala Mansion, Mohamedaly 
Road, Bombay. 


Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

S. MOHAMED ISMAIL MOHAMED YOUSUF—Sadar Bazar, Delhi, 
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South India 

M. A. SUBHAN Bros.—^Pamaru, Kistna, Dt. 

ZUBEIDA FANCY SHOW ROOM—359, China Bazar Road, 
Madras G. T. 

Fertilisers Manufacturers, Dealers and Exporters 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

H. MOHAMED SAID MOHAMED SHARIFF—P. O. Box 7. Delhi. 

Madras Presidency 

ABDUS SALAM—Carol Bazar, Bellary. 

United Provinces 

AHMED HUSAIN ABDUL QURESHI—Chobdari, Chowk Mohalla, 
Lucknow. 


Fireworks Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

MOHAMEDBHAI ABDUL HUSAIN & Co.—240-42-44, Jumma 
Masjid, Bombay. 

Fish Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL SATTAR SHAIKH MOHAMED—Sewri, Bombay- 
HASHAMBHOY ALOO MOHAMED & SONS.—231, Nishanpada 
Road, Khadak, Bombay. 

KASAMJil MUSAJI DAM—Ghanchiwada, Bulsar, Sural 

Fish Oil Manufacturers and Dealers 

South India 

G. ABDURRAHIMAN & CORAGAPPA—Hoige Bazar. Mangalore- 

Fishing Tackle Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDOOLALLY NOORBHOY—284-253. Abdul Rehman Street^ 
Bombay. j 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

NOORUL HASAN SAEEDUL HASAN—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

Flour Mills 

Bihar. 

AKHTER YOUSUF—Sherghati Road. Gaya. 
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Bombay Presidency 

BAKSHI ROLLER FIjOUR MILLS— Ahmedabad. 

East Punjab 

GULAM NABI HAJI—Karnal. 

MAQBOOL FLOUR & OIL MILLS—Amritsar. 

United Provinces 

MUNIZ FLOUR MILLS—Bahadurgunj, Shahjahanpur. 

VICTOR ICE AND FLOUR MILL—Aishbagh, Lucknow. 

Fountain Pen Dealers 

West Bengal 

,S. AMDU M. YUSUF—56, Canning Street. Calcutta- 

Bombay 

ENAYATALI & Co.—264, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 
Z. ALI BROS.—Connaught Place, New Delhi. 

South India 

JALAL & SONS.—Rattan Bazar, Mount Road. Madras. 

Fountain Pen Manufacturers 

West< Bengal 

S AMDU M. YOUSUF—56, Canning Street. Calcutta. 

Fruit Dealers 

West Bengal 

KHAN BROS. & Co.—Malda. 

SAHIBZADA SYED—Kalla Nizamat, Munshirabad. 

DELAWAR JAN MOHAMED ARIFF—12, Ram Loclian MulUck 
Street, Calcutta. 

FAZAZ MAHMUD ALl AHMED—12, Ram Lochan Mullick Street, 
Calcutta. 

HAJI TILA MOHAMED & BROS.—Sir Stuort Hogg Market, 
Calcutta. 

MOHAMED SALIM & BROS.—Sir Stuart Hogg Market, Calcutta. 
MOHAMED BUKSH—12, Ram Lochan Mullick Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ESSABHAI HASAN & SONS-—^22, Crawford Market, Bombay. 

HAJI AJM & ABDUL SHAKUR BROS.—151, Kazi Syed Street, 
Bombay. 

M. REZA BUSHERI & Co—324, Kharek Bazar, Bombay. 

ABDUL KARJM GULAM HUSAIN—Shak Bazar, Viramgam, 
Bombay. 
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ABDULLABHAI DAGRUBHAI—Jejuri, Poona. 

LALBHAI MOHAMEDBHAI. Reay Market, Poona. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

MOHAMED IBRAHIM MOHAMED MUSHAQUIN—Su'bzimandi, 
Delhi 

South India 

V. E. ESMAIL—Broadway. Emakulam, Cochin. 

S. K. ABDUL RAHIMAN SAHIB—Salem. 

U. K. ABDUL RAHIMAN SAIB—Kadur 

East Punjab 

MOHAMED IBRRAHIM SHAHABUDDIN—Malant Mandi, 

Ferozepur. 

MOHAMED SOLEHMAN—Subzi Mandi, Ferozepur. 

Sh. NIZAM DIN—^P. O. Dinanagar, Gurdaspur. 

United Provinces 

MUMTAZ HUSAIN & Co.—Ranikhet. ALmora. 

Western India 

SULEMAN ABBA—Market Bazar. Porbandar. 

Furniture Maicers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

HOOSEIN BROS.—49, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, . 

S. G. HOOSAIN & Co.—45. Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

D. KARMALI & Co.—133-35, Chakla Street, Bombay^ 

DATOOBHAI HASAN & Co.—139. Chakla Street, Bombay. 
EBRAHIM CASUM & Co.—196. Chakla Street. Bombay. 

EBRAHIM JAFFER & Co.—208. Chakla Street, Bombay. 

JOOSAB MOHAMED—211, Chakla Street. Bombay, 

N. KASAM—Mutton Street, Null Bazar, Bombay. 
MOHAMEDALLY DADABHAI & SON—70. 72, Mutton Street. NuU 
Bazar, Bombay. 

MITHA & Co.—Opp. Suryodya Mills, Tardeo Road. Bombay. 
NOORBHAI JIVAJI—^Tyebi Manzil, Bhendy Bazar. Bombay. 

A. NOORMOHAMED & SONS.—Comer of Chakla Street, Bombay. 
H. Q. ABDUL REHMAN. 313. Main Road, Poona. 

TRINITY FURNISHING CORPORATION—Fort Press Building, 
Arthur Bunder, Lower Colaba. Bombay. 

KADWANI MISTRY & Co.—Tulsi Building, Khetwadi Back Road, 
Bombay. 

JAFFER JUSUFF—East Street Carnp, Poona. 

THE MAJESTIC FOUNTAIN MART—East Street Camp, Poona. 
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C. P. & Berar 

HAJI FAZAL & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Na'^ur- 
Delhi & Ajmer-MeTwara 

AHMADIA furniture STORES— Kashmeie Gate. Delhi. 

UMAR FURNITURE HOUSE—Duffenin Bridge, Delhi. 

ABDUL & SONS— Kaisergunj, Ajmer. 

M. HAYAT & BROS.—26, F, Connaught Place. New Delhi. 

South India 

ANJUMEN INDUSTRIE SCHOOL—Mount Road, Madras. 

East Punjab 

CRESCHENT & Co.—Srinagar, Kashmir. 

FAYAQ FURNITURE MAKERS—Sha:d Ganj, Srinagar. Kashmir. 
STAR FURNITURE HOUSE—ls>t Bridge, Srinagar. Kashmir. 

Rajputana 

ABDULLA & SONS—Station Road, Jaipur. 

Furs 

United Provinces 

ANWAR ALI—Gillis Bazar, Cawnpore. 

MOHAMED AYUB KHAN & SONS—O vil Lines, BareiUy. 
NOORUDDIN & SONS—178, Siidder Street, Meerut. 

EMPIRE FURNISHING HOUSE—Civil Line- Cawnpore. 

YUSUF ALI ABDI—Bagh Shergunj, Lucknow. 

STANDARD WOOD WORKS—61. Naumehlla. Bareilly. 

UPPER INDIA FURNITURE & CARPET EMPORIUM—Near Oity 
Station, Bareilly. 

ASIATIC TRADERS LTD.—Station Road. Bareilly. 

West Bengal 

ABDULLA JUSAB CALCUTTAWALA & Co.—137-41, Samuel 
Street, Bombay. . 


Delhi & Ajmer-^Merwara 

ABDUL RASUL MOHD. ASLAM—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

East Punjab 

M. A. SHAHDAD & Co.—P. O. S. R. Ganj, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets Dealers 

West Bengal. 


HYATULLA SAREAR—Mulladanga, Murshidabad. 
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South India 

A. T. KHORAKIWALA & Co.— 11, Vaniar Strealt, G. T., Madras. 

Galvanised Ware Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency, 

SAIFEE BUCKET FACTORY—Sankli Street, Byculla, Bombay. 
TYEBALI ALIMOHAMED & Co.—34, Sandhurst Road, Bombay. 
MUSAJI VALLIBHAl BALDIWALA—156, Nagdevii Street, Bombayj 

General Merchaunts 

Assam 

SHAIKH BROS-—Gauhati, Assam. 

SYED ABUL HUSSAIN—Gauhati, Assam. 

DAWJEE DADABHAI—Shillong, Assam, 

RAJA STORES—Shillong, Assam. 

LUCKY STORES—Sihillong, Assam. 

MUNIR & Co.—Shillong, Assam. 

FEROZBUKH MOJUMDAR—Sylhet, Assam. 

S. S. SADULLAH—Shillong, Assam. 

KOHINOOR STORES—Shillong, Assam.— 

GULAM REHMAN & SONS—Gauhati, Assam. 

INAMUDDIN NIZAMI—Gauhati, Assam. 

A. REHMAN A. GAFOOR—Gauhati, Assam. 

HAJI MUGHA & SONS—Gauhati, As£?am. 

ETIM & SONS—Gauhati, Assam. 

HAJI S. SAHA ALAM & SONS—Gauhati, Assam. 

ALI HUSSAIN BROS.—Digboi, Assam. 

OSMAN HAJI MOHD. FAIZ HUSSAIN BROS.—Dibrugarh, Assam, 
MAULVI MOHD. ASHARAFUDDIN AHMED—^Dibrugarh, Assam. 
S. Z. AHMED—Gauhati, Assam. 

SHAIKH BROS—Gauhati, Assam. 

NEW STORES—Gauhati, Assam. 

SHAMSHER ALI & Co.—Gauhati, Assam 
A. REHMAND A. GHAFUR—Gauhati, Assam. 

MUSLIM STORES—Gauhati, Assam. 

YASEEN BROS.—Gauhati, Assam. 

XJLLAH & Co.—Gauhati, Ass^am. 

A. REHMAN A. ISLAM—Gauhati, Assam. 

H. ABDUL LATIF—Gauhati, As^am. 

A. KHAIR—Gauhati, Assam. 

REHMAN & Co. —Gauhati, Assam. 

M. MEHRUDDJN—Gauhati, Assam. 

HUSSAIN KASSIM DADA—GauEalti, Assam. 

IIABIB H. PIR MOHAMED—Gauhati, Assam. 

Adam H. PIR MOHAMED—Gauhati, Assam. 

W. M. TRADING CONCERN—Gauhati, Assam. 
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LATIF SIRKAR—Oauhatii, Assam. 
MOHINDDIN BROS—Gauhati, Assam 
SYED AMEARUDDIN KASHMIRI— au a i- 
M. ZAHIRDDIN AHMED—Gauhati, Assam. 
ATTEEK BROTHERS—Gauhali, Assam- 


Assam. 


M. UMER ALI —Gauhati, Assam, 
NIZAMUDDIN— Gauhati, Assam. 

A. REHMAN—Gauhati, Assam. 

H RASHEED BEPARI—Gauhati, Assam- 

N. BROTHERS—Gauhati, Assam- 

A. SALAM DEWAN—Gauhati, Assam. 


West Bengal. 


DAWJEE DADABHOY & Co-—67, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

HAJI SHAKOOR HAJI KARIM—15, Zakania Street, Calcutta. 

S. AMINUDDIN & Co.—14-15, Damzen Lane, Calcutta. 

A. C. MOHAMED—A-C House, Bentick Street, Calcutta. 

ABBA OOMAR ADAM—71-2, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

A.BDUL RAZAK HAJEE ABDUL SATTAR & Co.—32, Ezra Street, 
Calcutta. 

S. A. AZIZ—4, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

NAFEES IQBAL—40-A, Mufidul Islam Lane, Calcutta. 

H. M. SIRAJUDDIN & Co.—2/3, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

ABDUL RAHIM OOSMAN & Co. LTD.—2, Rajmohan Streep 
Calcutta. 

AHMED EBRAHIM BROS.—17, Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 

M. SIDDIQUE & Co.—P 5, Canning Street, Calcutta. 


Orissa. 

M. A. RAHIM KHAN—Chaudari Bazar, Cuttack. 

SYED MOHAMED SAYEED—Laheria Sarai, Darbhanga. 

A. RAHMAN OSMANI—Gaya. 

S. BASHIRUDDIN & SONS—Patna. 

S. RAHIM BUX & SONS—Dinapur Cantt., Patna. 

ABDUL HAMID—General Marchant, Patna. 

Bombay Presidency. 

ABDULLABHOY LALJEE & Co.—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
HASANALI SHERMOHAMED—39, Pydhonie Road, Khadak^ 
Bombay. 

KARIM JI EBRAHIM JI ARSIWAL A—188-120, Abdul Rehman 
Street, Bombay. 

M. M. NOORBHOY & CO.—70, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
MUNAWWARALI ALABUXJI—Savda, East Khandesh. 
ABDEALLY B. M. & Co.—29, Kika Street, Bombay. 

ABDULLA HUSAIN & Co.—137/41, Samuel Street. Bombav. 
ABDULLA JUSAB CALCUTTAWALA & Co—Khoja MohaUa, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL HUSAIN ADAMJI & Co. — 82 , Bhajipala Lane, Bombay. 
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ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay; 
ABDULLABHAI FIDAALI & Co—24, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 
ADAMALLY SONS, LIMITED—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
ADAMJI LOOKMANJI & Co.—Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 
AFSHAR M. M. T. & Co.—283, Frere Road, Fort, Bombay. 

AHMED & Co.—69-71, Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

AHMED EBRAHIM BROS.—88. Chakla Street, Bombay. 

AHMED OOMER—Dady House, Churchga^te Street, Bombay. 

ADI MOHAMED HUSSAIN & Co.—299, Jumma Masjid, Bombay. 
ALLADIN DHANJI—Vithal Sayana Bldg., Lohar Chawl, Bombay^ 
BUDABHOY NOORBHOY & Co.—199. Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

CHOTANI ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING Co.—57, Apollo Street 
Fort, Bombay. 

CURRIM E. A.—97, Apollo Street, Port, Bombay. 

CURRIMBHOY LALJEE SAJUN & Co-—252, Ripen Road, Bombay. 
FiIDAALI GULAMALI—163. Janjikar Street, Bombay. 

FUTEHALLY N. & Co.—Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 

GHADIALI J. P, & Co.—12, Rampart Row, Fort, Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—1-B. Bachooali House No. 1, 
Nowroji Hill Rpad, Bombay, 

GULLAMLI H. CHUNARA—163, Dongri Street, Bhimpura,. 
Bombay. 

HAJI EBRAHIM BUSHARI & Co.—7, Jail Road, Dongri, Bombay. 
HAJI JANMOHAMED MUSA KARACHIWALA—27-29, Zakaria 
Bazar, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 

HAKIMJI LOOKMANJI & Co.—C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 
HASANALI FATEHALI—190, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
HASANALLY BROS.,—Chakla Street, Bombay. 

HOOSEIN M. A. BROS.—Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

HUSEIN ABDUL KARIM PANJU—138-40, Samuel Street, Bombay. 
HUSEIN EBRAHIM—75, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

JAGANI & Co., M.—Shahru Cai'tie, Mohamedali Road, Bombay, 
JANI & Co.—Vora Mansion, New Chinch Bunder Road, Bombay. 
KHAIRULLAH G. D.—105, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

KURWA & KAJIJI—142-44, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
MAJID & Co.—56, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

MULLICK M. A. & Co.—91, Mohamedali Roat^, Bombay. 

MUNJEE NATHOOBHOY & Co—Sir Phirozeshah Road, Fort^ 
Bombay. 

NAZIR B. & Co.—120, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay. 

NAZIR R. C- & Co.—Mody Bay, Bangalore Street, Fort, Bombay, 
RAJANBHOY MEHERALLY & SONS—47, Pydhonie Road,. 

Khadak, Bombay. 

ROSHAN AKBAR PATEL & Co.—Patel House, Churchgate Street^ 
Bombay. 

SABOOWALA KAMRUDDIN HAHIMJI—Crawford Market, P. O. 
Box No. 1146, Bombay. 
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SALEEM HAFIZ & BROS.—94, Modi Street, Fort, Bombay. 
SHAIKH & Co.—94, Aii Umer Street, Bombay. 

SHALEHBHOY TYEBJI & SONS—Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 
SOFAER SHAMASH & Co.—Bombay Mutual Bldg., Hornby Hoad 
Bombay. 

VASI BROS, d: Co.—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

VAZIRALLI LIMITED —^Prospects Chambers, Hornby, Road, 
Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED BROS.—128-134, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
YUSUF DADA CHUNAWALA & Co.—34, Bapu Khote Street, 
Bombay. 

L. EBRAHIM & Co. —343, Raviwar Peth, Poona. 

A. M. BUDABHOY & Co.—Hararwala Bldg., Sarang Street, 
Bombay. 

NOMANBHAI ABDEALLI & Co—96-98, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

A. SATTAR DAWOOD KASAM—Rangoonwala Bldg., Mohamedali 
Roaid, Bombay. 

BROS.—Guneshwad'i, Mnlji Jetha Market, Bombay 
Bomiy '^OOf'^OHAMEI^Jamal Bldg., Nagdevi StrJt, 

H. M. SOOLEIMAN I ?o-^67 6? “ i'f ’ 

ABDU7.TYEB E '^MASKAT/.^a 

Bombay. ' ‘ House, iVTohamedali Road, 

AKBERALLY MULLA RASOOT tt 

asgarbhoy mohamedaTly 

station, Igatpuri. WALA -Near Igatpuri 

AZIZ HOOSEINBHOY A. LALJEE— Navsari Bldv h k e, 

Fort, Bombay. ^''avsan Bldg., Hornby Road, 

ABDULLA A.B.^KER & CO _ <;q m.,.. • . 

BOMBAY EMBROIDERY°'« GENER«“ 

Slt«. Camp. P„„„, general ST0RES_291, Main 

s'lS. *'°«'G«-'EA-Kari„i, Bldp, Bh.ndar, 

Cb.Y "KHADAM-Camea, Chaw., Kollwada, 

A«EEEA-Si«„„ B.dE, D. BMaR. 

HAdfS,? SbX “ ”‘ 

HAJi JOOSAB AHMED-2H, Culler, Bazar, Bomba, 
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HAJI SULEMAN BAWA & SONS—Koliwada, Rahmat Bldg., 
Bombay. 

KARIM CORPORATION LTD.—161-62, Samuel Street, Bombay. 
SAVILLE & Co.—26, Main Street, Camp, Poona. 

SOHO HOUSE—Lohar Street, Bombay. 

K. E. SAJORWALLA—179, Abdulrehman Street, Bombay. 
MID-EAST AGENTS—107, Janjikar Street, Bombay, 

HABIB RAWJEE & Co.—123, Dongri Street, Bhimpura, Bombay. 
G. A. RANDENAN LIMITED—178, Nagdevi Stree^t, Bombay. 
ISMAIL HAJI SULEMAN—Ashir B'dg., Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

HAJI EBRAHIM ESSAK—Chakla Street, P. O. 3, Bombay. 

SETH TAHERBHAI SULTANALI—Sakar Bazar, Ahmedabad. 
TAHERALI SULTANALI—Nava Madhupura, Ahmedabad. 

ABDUL SATTAR M. SODAGAR—Kunjra Jali, Ahmedabad. 
STRAITS MALAYA TRADING Co—88-90, Abdulrehman St., 
Bombay. 

FIMCO CORPORATION LTD.—Empire Bldg., Hornby Rd., 
Bombay. 

INTERPORT TRADING Co—119, Bazar Gate St., Fort, Bombay. 
M. M. BUXABHOY & Co.—Sarang St., Hararwala Bldg., Bombay. 
K. E. UNWALA & Co.—Lucky Manolon, Mohamedali Rd., Bombay, 
THE DOMINION TRADING Co.—86, Dawan Gaily, Masjid Bunder, 
Bombay, 9. 

M/S. SHARRIF & Co.—46, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 
MOHAMMED BASTI—Kumta, Karwar Dist. 

A. A. GHEEWALA—Belgaum. 

RAHIMATBAG JAMKHANDI—Bagalkot, Bombay. 

SERVICE—DLmtimker Street, Nagpada Neighbourhood House, 
Bombay, 8. 


C. P. <£r Berar. 

ALIMOHAMED AYOOB—Katra Bazar, Saiigor. 

B. RAJAH ALI—Sadar Bazar, Bilaspur. 

GAIYAZ HUSAIN TASADDUK—P. O. KhuraM, Saugor. 
MOHAMEDALI TYEBALI & Co.—Cani':onmen't, Jubbulpore. 
MUSHTAQ AHMED & BROS.—Gugri Bazar, Kamptee. 

A. AHMEDJIBHAI & Co.—Bensli St., Raipur. 

A. Q. KHAN & Co.—Bensli St., Raipur. 

KHAN SAHIB M.. HASANALI ^ SONS.—Nisar Manzil, Nagpur 
City. 

MEDINA SOAP—Sadar Bazar, Nagpur City. 

BEHRE MULLAJI SOHP—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

HAJI ABDUL GHANI HAJI SABUNMIYAN—Desaiganj, Warsa, 
Dist. Chanda. 

ABIDI SHOP—Sitabiildi, Nagpur. ^ 

ADAMALI M. FIDAALI & Co.—Itwara, Nagpur. 

ABDUL SATTAR HAJI ABBA—^Hurda, Hoshangabad. 

THE CENTRAL COMMERCIAL AGENCY—Itwara, Nagpur City. 
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Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

S. MOHAMED SHAFI MOHAMED JAN— Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

H. MOHAMED SIDDIQUE & SONS-—Sadar Bazar, Delihi. 
SULTAN AHMED ALLAHWALA & BROS—Sarai Allahwala. 
Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

H. SHAHABUDDIN MOHAMED IBRAHIM—Fatehpuri Bazar 
Delhi. 

K. A. MATIN & BROS.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

HAJI RASHID AHMED & Cto..—New Delhi. 

HUSSAIN BAKSH Co.—Connaught Place, New Delhi. 

KHAN BAHADUR S. M. ABDULLA—Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

H. ABDULSALAM & SONS.—Sadar Bazar Delhi 
KOHI-NOOR CHEMICAL Co—Sadar Bazar, Delhi 
H. MOHA.MED DIN & Co.—Sadar Bazar. Dell).' 

MOHAMED YUSUF-Sadar Bazar, DeM. 
AZIZ & SONS. —Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

H. FAYASUDDIN & Co.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

ISMAIL BROS.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi, 

U- A. FEMSON & Co. —Sadar Bazar, Delhi 

AYOOB-Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

STORES—JMohalla Booli, Paharganj Delhi 
ALLARAKHA & SONS.—Keearganj Ajmer 
EBRAHIM & SONS.-Kesarganj^ Ajmer 

TAIYAB MOHAMMED & SONS.-Church Road, Beawar. 
Central India 

D-aud art 

South India 

“R'M CBAND SAHJB-Chowk 

Hyderabad. * —-vS Kachi Bazar, Parbhani, 

RIAZ ISLAM^Fk^TORY—Bangalore Cantt. 

T. M. ABOOBVCKER^ ^ Hyderabad 

OANI MOHAM^ETlSom^SZrS k. 

Madras Mdhfooz Khan Garden St 

haS iA"^fB7A%° 

ALANJI ABDUL SHAKUr°”co NHsMes. 

K Post Office ManSTMlT’ 

NilgSS^^® ROUTHER & BR^S^-^ettupaliyam. 
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MOHAMED ALI—Opp. Taluk Office, Exftensdon P. O., Anantpur. 
O. A. KADER BATCHA ROUTHER & Co.—Main Road, DindiguL 
S A. S. MOHAMED HANIF—East Masi Street, Madura. 

S. H. MOHAMED SATHICK SAHEB—Fruit Bazar, Negapatam. 

T. M. ABDUL KADER—Cannanore. 

KHAN BAHADUR ADAM HAJI MOHAMED SAIT—7, Bunder 
Street, G. T. Madras. 

THE WESTERN STORES—148, Commercial Street, Bangalore. 
MOHAMED ABDULLA HUSAIN—14-625, Rangai Gounder St., 
Coimbatore. 

SHAHI CHEMICAL WORKS—V-:zianagram City, Madras. 

A. M. BADRUDDIN & Co.—Badri Mansion, 23, Linghi Chetty 
Street, Madras. 

T. S. FIDAALLY & Co-—Rasappa Chetty Street, Madras. 

S. AKBARALLY HAIDERALLY & Co.—27, Linghi Chetty Street, 
Madras. 


East Punjab 

HOSSAIN BUKHSH & Co.—The Mall, Simla. 

Rajputana 

RAHMATULLAH ABDUL HAKIM—New anger. Jodhpur. 

United Provinces 

A. A. KHAN Co.—Khairnagar Bazar, Meerut. 

H M. MOHAMED SAYEED—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

H. MOHD. NASIM MD. WASIM—Heston Road, Cawnpore. 
HAFEEZUL HASAN AHMEDDIN—Bara Bazar, Bareilly. 

KHALIL AHMED KHAN—Chowk, Fyzabad. 

M. MOHAMED SHAFIQ* KHAN—Bahadur Gunj, Shajahanpur. 
NAJIH HAIDER—9, Haider Lodge. Aminabad Park. Lucknow. 

S. A. HAQUE QURESHI—Kaghazi Mohal, 101-319, Colonelgunj, 
Cawnpore. 

S. ABDUL BAQEE & BROS.—Nawabgunj, Muzaffarnagar. 

S MANZOOR HUSAIN—Beharipur, Bareilly. 

S. M. IBRAHIM SIDDIQI—85, Nai Basti, Sitapur. 

SAJI C. MOHAMED SIDDIQI—125. Pandariba, Allahabad. 

JAUHRI & SONS.—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

MR. SHAW ELAHI—Bisati Bazar, Cawnpore. 

HAJI MAHBOOB BAKSH HASN ELAHI—Maida Bazar, Cawnpore, 
MOHD. RAFIQ MOHD. HANIF—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

H. ISLAM AHMED & SONS.—^Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

HAJI MOHD. AMIR & SONS.—Becongunj, Cawnpore. 

BELUJA STORES.—38, Hazratgunj, Lucknow. 

AZIM ALLY & SONS.—38, Hazratgunj, Lucknow. 

GENERAL^ TRADERS—41-B, Hazratgunj, Lucknow. 

CHEAP HOUSE—41-B. Hazratgunj, Lucknow. 

H. KHUDA BUKSH H. A. HAMID—105, Chowk, Allahabad. 

H. S. MD. SIDDIQUE A. HAMIID—20, Canning Road, Allahabad. 
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AIJAZ HUSAIN B. A.—113, Hewett Road, Allahabad. 
CHEAP HOUSE—Orcha Gate, Sadar, J-hanai. 

M. KARIM BAKSH & SONS.-Mussom. , 

ALTAF HUSAIN SIDDIQI—Tharah District, Gharwal. 
LAYEQ & Co.—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 


DA WOOD ABDUL SHAKUR—Vanthali Sovath, Kathiawar. 

HAJI ABOO HAJI TAR MOHD .—Main Bazar Road, Porbandar^ 
HAJI HASHAM JAN MOHAiMED—Kotda Sangani, Kathiawar. 
NOORANI STORES—^Kutiyana, Kathiawar. 

BHAIJIBHOY C. MUSAJI & SONS—Bhaijibhoy Bldg., Porbander, 
Kathiawar. 

HAJI DADA HAJI VALIMOHAMED—Danepith, Rajkoit, Kathiawar. 
HAJI VALIMOHAMED ALIMOHAMED—Danepith, Rajkot, 

Kathiawar. 

NOORMOHAMED AIYOOB—Market, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

GULAM HUSEN DOSSA—Natalia Manzil, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 
NOORMOHAMED ABDULLA—Main Bazar, Rajko't, Kathiawar. 
HABIB GANI—Main Bazar, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

ALI STORES—European Gymkhana Road, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 


Ghee Merchants 

Bombay Presidency. 

AKBARALLI VALIJI * BROS.—135, Kazi Syed Street, Bombay. 
NOORMOHAMED DOSSABHAI—Buranpuri Bangal, Surat. 


Ginning and Pressing Factories 

Bombay Presidency. 

AKBAR COTTON PRESS—Ahmednagar. 

ALLADINBHAI SOMAJI GIN & PRESS FACTORY—Chalisgaon, 
East Khandesh. 

BAVLA COTTON PRESS—Bavla, Dholka, Ahmedabad. 
AHMEDABAD PRESSING GINNING & MFG. Co- Ltd.— 
Ahmedabad. 

AKBAR MFG & PRESSING Co.—Shendurni, Jamner Taluka, 
East Khandesh. 

MOHAMEDI PRESS—Katgoam. Pachora Taluka. East Khandesh. 
MOHAMEDALLY ESSABHOY PRESS FACTORY—Amlaner 
Taluka, East Khandesh. 

Glass Bangles Manufacturers and Dealers 

West Bengal. 


S. H. ABDUL AZIZ—44-46, Canning Street, Calcutta. 
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Bombay Presidency, 

MANIAR RAHIMTULLA KARIMBHAI—3rd Bhoiwada, 

Bhuleshwar, Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK Sc Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 

Delhi 

KALOO IBRAHIM—Gali Halwian, Pahargunj, Delhi. 

MOHAMED RAMZANI—Gali Halwian, Pahargunj, Delhi. 

Rajputana 

C. A. MOULA BUX—Bangle B:dg., Shop No. 3, Jodhpur. 

Glass Beads Dealers 

Bombay Presidency. 

F. K. MOTIWALLA & Co.—92, Bhusari Mohalla, Bombay. 

G. M. MOTIWALA—80, Bhusari Mohalla, Bombay. 

MOHAMED ALI ESOOF ALI KADERBHOY MOTIWALA—88, 

Sarang Street, Bhusari Mohalla, Bombay. 

H. S. MOHAMMED—39, Pydhonie, Khadak, Bombay. 

Glass Manufacturers 

Bihar, 

HOHAMED JAN ABDUL GANI—Macherhatta, P. O. Jhaogunj, 
Patna. 

MOHAMED SULAIMAN—Padri-ki-haweli, Patna. 

Bombay Presidency. 

ALI^INDIA BOTTLE SUPPLYING Co.—153-55, Sheriff Devji St., 
Bombay. 

South India 

JAMAL GLASS WORKS—Tondiarpet, Madras. 

United Provinces 

MIRZA GLASS WORKS—Chowk Mohalla, Firozabad. 

Glassware Merchants ... 

Bombay Presidency. 

A. VALIJI & Co. — Lalsingh Mansingh Bldg., 8-10, Lohar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

ABDEALLY YOUSUF ALI & BROS.—Podar Bldg., Godhbunder 
Road, Santa Cruz West, Bombay. 

ABDOOLALY NO ORB HOY—122-24, Abdul Rehman Street, 

Bombay. 

ALIBHOY KADIRBHOY KATCHWALA—84, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 
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BUDABHOY NOORBHOY & Co.—199, Abdul Rehman Street, 

Bombay. 

DADUBHOY M. TAYEBALLI—110, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

G. M. MOTIWALA—80, Bhusari Mohalla, Bombay. 

KARIMJI EBRAHIMJI ARSIWALA—118-20, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

A. K. BADANI—82, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
GULAMHUSEIN VALIJl ARSIWALA—116, Abdul Rehman Street, 

Bombay. 

MOHAMEDALLY VALIJl ARSIWALA—76, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY GLASS MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION—Abdul 
Rehman Street, Bombay. 

KARMALI KALYAN—144, Eihandari Street, Bombay. 

S. EBRAHIM & Co.—156, Chakla Street, Bombay, 

Delhi 

HAJI MOWLA BUKSH & SONS.—Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

Uvited Provinces 

NOOR MOHAMMED—Mochhli Bazar, Cawnpore. 

A. M. DADABHOY—55, Canning Street, Calcutta, 

ALIMOHAMED & Co.—27, Old China Bazar Street, Calcutta.- 
S. MOHAMED ISHAQ MOHAMED IDRIS—73, Colootola Street, 
Calcutta. 


Bombay Presidency. 

A. VALIJl & Co.—8-10, Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

ABDUL ALLY NOORBHOY—122-24, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

ALL-INDIA BOTTLE SUPPLYING Co.—153-55, Chakla Street, 

Bombay. 

ALLADIN DHANJI—Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

ALLADIN HAJI JANJIRWALA—178, Chakla Street, Bombay. 
EBRAHIM PEERMOHAMED & Co.—156, Sheriff Devji Street, 
Bombay. 

L. EBRAHIM HAJI SHARIFF & Co.—160, Chakra Street, Bombay. 
S EBRAHIM & Co.—156, Chakla Street, Bombay. 
SALEHMOHAMED PADAMSEE & Co.—141, Chakla Street, 
Bombay. 

ABDULLA & SONS.—Limda Chowk, Surait. 

ESMAIL RAMJEE—Limda Chowk, Surat. 

MOHAMEDALI ESUFALI—^Panfradia Street, Dharampur, Surat. 
ABBAS & Co.—313, Abdul Rehman Street, Surat. 

ALL ADI AN GULAMHUSEIN—113, Bhandari Street, Bombay. 
Bombay. 

BUDABHOY NOORBHOY & Co-—199, Abdul Rehman Street, 
HAMIR JAMAL & Co.—14-16, Lohar Chawl, Bombay, 
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HASANALLY BROS.—Chakla Street, Bombay. 

HUSEIN MUSA VIRJiI & Co.—Khoja Mohalla, Bombay. 

MOHAMED EBRAHIM & Co.—163, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 
MOOSA OOMER & Co.—Junction of Mohamedali & Carnac Road, 
Bombay, 

SAIFY GLASS PALACE—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

SULTAN J. PADAMSEY & Co.—89, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
VAZIRALLI LIMITEI>—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

ALIBHOY KADIRBHOY KACHWALA—84, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

BHARAT BOTTLE Co —157, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY GLASSWARE MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION— 
Chakla Street, Bombay. 

R. MOLLOBHOY RUNMAL cv: SONS—Chakla Street, Bombay. 
GULAMHUSEIN CASSUM—Chakla Street, Bombay. 
GULAMHUSEIN M. DHANJEE—Chakla Street, Bombay, 

SHE RALLY KHANMOHAMED—Chakla Street, Bombay. 

KARMALY KALYAN—Chakla Street, Bombay. 

HAMDUBHAI SADRUDBIN—Jumma Mas j id, Ahmedabad. 

GLASS & PLYWOOD SUPPLY AGENCY—Mohammadalli Road 
Bombay, 3. 

C. ABDUL RAHIM & Co.—117, Janjiker Street, Bombay. 

Central India 

YOUSUF ALI HASAN ALI—Lohar Bazar, Bhopal. 

C. P. & Berar. 

TAHERI SHOP—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

ABBAS JAFFER—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

BEHRE MULLAJI SHOP—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

Delhi 

M. SHAFI & Co.—Near Qutab Road, Delhi. 

MOHAMED ARIFF & Co.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

K. R. WALLA—6611, Sarai Kalli, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

HIMALAYA TRADING Co.—Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

IMPERIAL CROCKERY HOUSE—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

South India 

ESHACK HAMID—19, Richard Square, Bangalore. 

NATHOO LALJEE—Hill Street, Secunderabad. 

ABDUL RAHIM & BROS.—18, Evening Bazar Road, Madras. 

E. M. ABDULLA & Co.—314, Chinn Bazar Road, Madras. 

P. ALIMOHAMED ZINNAH & Co.—67-68, Rattan Bazar, Madras. 
POPPAT JAMAL & SONS—Jamal Bldg., Broadway, Madras. 

D. SYED OSMAN & Co.—44, New Market Square, Bangalore Cantt. 
D. SYED OSMAN & Co.—165-166, Big Bazar, Bangalore Cantt^ 
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United Provinces 

ABDUL AZIZ ABDUL RAHMAN-Nagma, Bjnor. 

MOHAMED ISMAIL—Nagina, Bijnor. „ ^ 

MOnkMED BAFIQ MOHAMED HANIF-Meston Road. Cawnpore. 
CJ M SHARIF & Co— Meston Road, Cawnpore- 

THF CAWNPORE GLASSWARE HOUSE-Meston Road, Cawnpore, 
H SHAIFUDDIN iV SONS.—Me^iton Road, Cawnpore. 

Western India 

HAJI ABDULLA HAJI UMER-Mandvi Chowk, Junagadh, 

Kathiawar. _ 

BHAIJIBHOY C. MUSAJI & SONS —Ehaijibhoy Bldg y Porbander, 


Glue Dealers and Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

GULAMALLY DAWOODBHOY & Co—23, Mangaldas Road, 
Bombay. 

East Punjab 

DILAWAR KHAN & Co.—Daimgunj, Amritsar. 


Gold and Silver Thread Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency. 

AKBARALLY ABDUL HUSAIN—19,Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 

AKBAR HUSuYIN JARIWALA—Edroos Building, Charni Road, 
Bombay. 

MOHAMED ALI GULAMHUSEIN IMANl—13, Sutar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

HASANALl GULAMHUSEIN ABDULLA—149, Imamwada Road, 
Bombay. 

KARMALLY SHAIK ABDULHUSEIN—150, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

SHARAFALLY ABDULALLY RUPAWALLA SONS & Co.—The 
Andheri Refinery & Foundry, Andheri, Mogra, Bombay. 

NOORMOHAMED DOSSABHAI—Buranpuni Bangal, Surat. 

Delhi 

H. ABDUL HAQ M. SERAJUL HAQ—Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

Gold Leaf Manufacturers 

West Bengal. 

S K. MOHAMED ULLxYH & SONS.—88, Lower Chitpore Road, 
Calcutta. 


Bihar. 

MUNNA MIYAN NABIJAN MIYAN—Karta, Kalibibi, Patna. 
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Bombay Presidency 

MOHAMEDALY GULAMHIJSEIN IMANI—13, Sutai* Chawl, 
Bombay. 

Grain and Seeds Dealers 

West Bengal 

S. ABDUL GANI S. ABDUL MOGHNI—Gola Road, Ditiapore* 
HAJI SATTAR HAJI PEER MOHD —23, Amratalla Lane, Calcutta. 
HOSSEIN KASAM DADA—20, Amratalla Lane, Calcutta. 
MOIIAMED HAJI GANI—11, Amratalla Lane, Calcutta. 

MD. EBRAHIM MD. JAFFER & Co.—16, AmrataUa Lane, Calcutta. 
SALEH MD. HAJI KASAM—26, Amratalla Lane, Calcutta. 
SAHKUR HAJI GANI—10, Amratalla Lane, Calcutta. 

WALI MOHAMMED KASAM DADA—2 6, Amratalla Street, 
Calcutta. 


Orissa 

TA RMOHAMED JANOO—Cuttack. 

JAMAL NOORMOHAMED—Behrampore, Gan jam Dt. ' 

Bombay Presideitcy 

ABDUL SHAKUR UMAR—Koliwada Bldg., Bombay, 4. 

ABDLIj RAZAK Co.—O pp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 

ADAM HAJI PEERMGHD. ESSACK -Ahmed Devji Bldg., 
Mo.hammadali Road, Bombay. 

EBRAHIM MANJI Oo.—49, Pydhonie Road, Khadak, Bombay. 

CHAZANFAR H. M. Co--^9, Cooperage .Road, Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—1-B, Bachooali Hous?e, No. 1, 
Nowroji Hill Road, Bombay. 

HASHAMBIlOY ALOO MOHD. & SON—Nishanpada Road, 
Khadak, Bombay. 

HUSEIN MUSA VIR.JI Co.—Khoja Mohalla, Bombay. 

SALEEM HAFIZ & BROS.—94, Modi Street, Fort, Bombay. 

VAZIRALLI LTD.—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

KIKABHAI GULAM HUSSAIN & SONS—Richey Road, Femandize 
Bridge, Ahmedabad. 

ALIMOHAMED EBRAHIM—9, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

DAHYABHAI KASSAM RAWJl—Cochin Street, Ballard Pier, 
Bombay. 

DEWAN HAJI PIRMAHOMED MUSA—67-69, Mohammedally 
Road, Bombay. 

GULAMHUSEIN ALIBHOY RAJANI—Yarda Road No. 83, 
Bandra, Bombay. 

iSHAALLI KARAMALLY RUPANI—PaUan Road, New Crawford 
Market, Bombay. 

KARAMALY ALIBHAI MOHAMED—Kamatipura 11th Lane, 
Shop No. 12-13, Bombay. 

IvLANSURALLY CHHAGAN DHARSHI— Koliwada, Sewri, Bombay. 
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HAJI EBHAKIM KASSAM UPLETAWALA-Koli^da, 

PReS'*bH^'’pU»SHOTAM CHARANIA-MithIM BuiMto,. 

King Edward Road, Sewri, Bombay. _ •* i d k i 

SABURBHAI HASHAM MANJEE— Opp. J- J- Hospital, Babula 

Tank Road, Bombay. 

SARVAJANIK GRAIN STORES—186, Doctor Street, Null Bazar, 
Bombay 

VALIBHAI MEGHJI & Co.—180-82, Khoja Street, (Kadia 
Moholla), Bombay. 


ADAM HAJI UMAR—Belgaum. 

DAWOOD GANI HASHAM—Nasik. 

DA WOOD MOOSA KASAM—HubU. 

EBRAHIM HAJEE—Nasik. 

HAJEE AHMED HAJEE ADAL—Bagalkot, Bijapur. 

ABDUL REHMAN HAJI EBRAHIM—Kolhapur. 

H. ABDUL RAUF IMAMUDIN—Maniama, Ahmedabad.; 
HASANBHAI PlIRBHAI VORA—Eranda Hall, Kapasia Bazar, 
Ahmedabad- 


DADUBHAI APABHAI AMIN—Hanuman Bazar, Dohad. 

HAJI HABIB HAJI PEERMOHD—Hashan Bldg., Mohammedali 
Road, Bombay. 

JINAB & Oo-—Surbatwala Chowk, Poona. 


United Provinces 


M. ABDUL HASAN QADR'I—Budaun. 

M. GAFFAR MIAN—Vill., & P. O. C3hit Bazar, Ballia 
HUSSAN KASIM DADA—Collectorgunj, Cawnpore. 

MD. IBRAHIM MD. JAFFER & Co.—Collectorgunj, Cawnpore. 
IBRAHIM KASAM UPLETEWALA—Collectorgunj, Cawnpore. 
MUSLIM MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore, 
HABIB & Co.—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore. 

H. IBRAHIM QASIM COCHINWALA—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore. 
H- A. SATTAR H. PIRMOHD.—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore. 

HAJI HABIB MOHAMED—^Dal Mandi, Cawnpore. 

S. A. ISMAIL NOORMOHAMED & Co.—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore. 
ARIF HAROON BROS.—Dal Mandi, Ca^^mpore. 

HAJI MUMNEY SAHIB—Katra Alen, Lucknow. 

M. ABDUL RAUF IMAMUDIN—Manaima, Allahabad, 
MANZOOR AHMED—^Kazipur Khurd, Gorakhpur. 

SULTAN AHMED DAL MILL—^P. O- Chittaragaon, Ballia. 

P. & Berar 


ADAM GANI BILOO—Drug. 

ADAM HAJI HASAM—Nagpur, 

MD. ABDUL SHAKUR BANTVAWALA—P. O. Bhatapara, Di^ 
Raipur. 

SULEMAN MOHAMED—Bilaspur. 
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NOORMOHAMMED ABDUL KARIM—Itwara, Nagpur Oity^ 
MOHAMMED JUMA & Co.—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

HAJI NOORMOHAMED JAMAL—Itwara. Nagpur City, 

Central India 

ABDUL AZIIZ HAJI HASHAM—Indore. 

South India 

ABUBUCKER HAJI C. MOHD. & Co —Quilon, Travanoore^ 

DA WOOD ABDULLA—^Begum Bazar, Hyderabad Dn, 

HAJI DAWOOD HAJI GANI—Chamraipeth, Bangalore. 

TAYOOB AHMED—Santape-th, Mysore. 

ADAM HAJI PEER MOHD. ESHACK—Anderson Street, Madraai 
HAJI HABIB HAJI PEER MOHD.—Anderson Street, Madras. 
ADAM NOORMOHAMMED—Guntakal. 

HAJI JAMAL NOORMOHAMED—Vizagpatam. 

HAJI KARIM AHMED SAIT—Adoni, BeUory. 

KARIM LATIFF—^Anakapalle, Vizagapatam. 

M. KADER MURAZE & Co.—^Pereira Street, Tuiticorin. 

S. N. M. S. MD. SALAHUDDIN SAHEB—Emperor Street, 
Tuticorin. 

THE MUSLIM MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION—Muslim Bank 
Building, Nizamshai Road, Hyderabad. 

HAJI EBRAHIM LATIF—Adoni, Bellary. 

Gramophone Dealer* 

Ci P. & Berar 

A. M. HASANJI RANGWALA—Katra Bazar, Amraotli 

West Bengal, 

INDIA MUSICAL HALL—22, Motisil Street, Calcutta. 

RADIO MATIC—44, Motisil Street, Calcutta. 

THE GRAMOPHONE HOUSE—Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
MOHAMED HUSAIN—26, Motisil Street, Calcutta. 

South India 

MOHAMED EBRAHIM & CO.—26-27, Rattan Bazar, Madras. 

Raj put ana 

ABDUL HUSAIN MOHD. ALI—Bobronka Mohalla, Kotah. 

United Provinces 

AHMED BUX & SONS—Etah. 

SH, MD. FAZAL HUQ—Meston Road, Cawnpore- 

Gramophone Record Manufacturers 

South India 

HABIBSON Co.—Commercial Road, Ootacamund. 
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Gum, Liquid and Paste Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

MAHER CHEMICAL WORKS-49, Naigam Road, f 

DAWOOD HAJI NASSER Co—1st Marine Street, Dhobi Talao, 

Bombay. 

EBRAHIM MANJI Co—49, Pydhonie Road, Bombay. 
HASHAMBHOY ALOO MOHD. DIN & SON—Nishanpada Road, 
Bombay- 


Gut Dealers 

South India 

HAJI GANI MD. MASTER & Co.—^Mahfuz Khan Garden, Madras. 
MOHAMED SULAIMAN & Co. —G-25, Mahfuz Khan Gate, Madras. 

Gypsum Dealers 

Rajputana 

MOHAMED eS: SONS—Mertia Silawatan, Jcdhpur- 

Hardware Merchants 

Assam 

MOHAMED EDDA KHAN—GauhaM. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABBASBHOY AKBARALLY & Co.—85, Gulalwadi, Kika Street, 
Bombay. 

ABDOOLABHOY KADERBHOY—Diamond Bldg., Lohar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

ABDULLABHOY FAIZULABHOY—142, Sarang Street, Bombay. 
ABDUL HUSEN JEEWAJEE & Co.—241, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. ' 
ABDUL KADER SAMSUDDIN & Co.—48, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 
AHMEDALUY JIVABHOY & Co.—86-88, Lobar Chawl, Bombay, 
AHMEDI HARDWARE MART—Hararwala Bldg., Lohar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

C. M. KHAMBATI & Co.—186-188, Janjikar St., Bombay. 

D. M. EBRAHIM & Co.—4, Tavawala Building, 151, Lahar Chawl, 

Bombay. 

DOSA.II MOHAMEDBHOY LOKHANDWALA—Gulalwadi, Kdka 
Street, Bombay. 

EBRAHIM MULLA SAMSUDDIN & Co.—12, Khoka Ba 2 :ar, Bombay. 
ESOOFALI KAMRUDDIN—34. Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 

F. H. AKBERALLY & Co.—58, Bhajipala Lane, Bombay. 

G. M. MOHAMEDBHAI & Co—293-295, Duncan Road, Bombay. 
GULAMHUSEIN SULEMANJI dt Co. —*24, Kika Street, Bombay. 
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M. DAWOODBHAI & BBGS.^Hararwala Building, Lohar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

ABBAS A. & BROS.—127,Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ABDEALLI B. Mi Co.-^29, Kika Street, Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK Co.—Opp., Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 
ABDUL HUSAIN KAMRUDDIN Co —183, Janjikar-Street, Bombay. 
ADAMALLY GULAMHU3AIN—191. Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 
ADAMALLY SONS LTD.—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ADAM.JI LOOKMANJI Co—Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 

AHMED Oo.—69-71, Lobar Street, Bombay. 

AKBARALLY MUSABHAI RAJA—28, Argyle Road, Camac Bunder, 
Bombay. 

ALI BROS.—232, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ALLADIN VIRJI NATHANI—Darukhana, Mazagaon, Bombay. 
ANEES R. MINASEE BROS.—64, Mohd. AU Road; Bombay. 
ASGARALI NURUDDIN Co.—9.5, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

BAKER A. M. Co.—218, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

BUDABHOY NOORBHOY Co.—199. Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
CURRIM E. A.—97, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

DOHADWALLA R. H. Oo.— 145, Nagdevi Street, Bombay 
ESUFALLY ADAMJI Co.—134, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

FIDAALI GULAMALI—163, Janjikar Street, Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—1-B, Bachoo AH House, NO. 1 
Nowroji Hi.'l Road, Bombay. 

HAIDERBHOY ISMAILJI Co.— 168, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
HAKIMJI LOOKMANJI—C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 

HATIMBHOY a. Co.—^Iron Jetha. Carnac Bunder, Bombay. 
HATIMBHOY GULAMHUSEIN & BROS —193, Nagdevi Street, 
Bombay. 

HEPTOOLA NOORUDIN Co. —152-54, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
HOSSAIN Co., B. A.—120, Lobar Cbawl, Bombay. 

HUSSEIN & BROS., M. A.—Sir P. Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 
HUSEIN MUSA VIRJI Co.—Khoja Mohalla, Bombay. 
HUSEINBHAI ALIMOHD. & BROS.—Gulalwadi, 3. Kika Street, 
Bombay. 

HUSEINI BROS.—129, Lobar Street. Bombay. 

KAJIJI BROS.—181, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

KHAMBATTY H. A. Co., LTD.—45-47, Lobar Street, Bombay. 

KURWA & KAJIJI—142-144, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
MOHD. ALI VALIBHAI—83, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
MOHD. ALI THAVARBHOY & SONS—184, Janjdkar Street, Btmbay. 
MOHSINBHAI DAWOODBAI—171-173, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
MOIEZ M. MAGUL—177, Samuel Street, Bombay. 

MOLOOBHOY AHMED S.,& SONS—281, Nagdevi Street, Bombay^ 
MULLA TYEBALI MULLA NOORBHAI—175, Janjiar Street. 
Bombay. 

NAJMUDDIN BROS.—Akbar Chawl, Mohd. AH Road, Bombay. 
NOORUDDIN SHAIKH ADAM Co.—159* Nagdevi Street, Bomb^- 
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calEHBOY TYEBBHOY Co.— 93, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

^EEZ & BROS.-94. Modi Street, Fort. Bombay. 

<;h ATKH Co —^94, Ali Umer Street, Bombay. 

Sa^HBHOY TYEBJEE & SONS-Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 
SARAFALLY & SONS—Mohomedi Baug, Kika Bazar, Bombay. 
SULEMAN CASSAM & SONS—58, Nagdevi Cross Lane, Bombay, 
MUJI KUTIMNAWALA Co.-KUla Street, N.S1 


Bazar, Bombay. 

T AT.tr Co.— 104. Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

TYEBALLI DAWOODJI—84, Bhajipala Lane, Bombay. 

VASI SHUMS Co.—165-167, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

VAZIRALLY LTD.—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED BROS-—Topiwala Mansion, Mobd. Ali Road, 


Bombay. 

A. T. ALIHUSEIN & Co.—22, Strand Road, Bombay. 

ABBAS I. JAFFERJI—130, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

R E. HUSEIN—40, Main Street, Camp, Poona. 

YUSUFALI AMIRUDDIN RANGWALLA.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, 
Pankora Naka, Ahmedabad. 

LOHAR CHAWL HARDWARE & GLASS BEEDS MERCHANTS 
MUSLIM ASSOCIATION—Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 
ABDULAALY AMUJEE KARACHIWALLA—Pankora Naka, 
Ahmedabad. 


T. SALEHBHOY & Co.—54, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 

A. A. DEHG AM WALLA—54, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 

A. K. M. PAIHARIA—288, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

A. K. PORBANDERWALLA & BROS-—92, Parsee Bazar Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


ABDULLABHAI FAZULLABHAI—Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 

ALIMAHOMEDBHAI MEHERALLY RANGWALLA—269, Nagdevi 
Street, Bombay. 

ALIBHOY MOHAMMED—64, Dhabn Street, Bombay. 

H. S. MOHu^MED—Mohammed Building, 39, Pydhonie Road, 
Khadak, Bombay. 

HAIDERBHOY KADERBHOY—358, Raviwar Peth, Poona City, 
Poona. 

TAHER ALLIMOHAMED KADERBHAI—373, Raviwar Peth, Poona 
City, Poona. 

M. M. E. RUPAWALLA & Co.—Maskati Mahal, Lohar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

NATIONAI. HARDWARE c& STORES SUPPLY Co.—30, Khoka 
Bazar, Sarang Street, Bombay. 

SHAKIRHUSBIN EBRAHIM—372, Raviwar Peth, Poona. 

TA^^ERBHOY MOHAMEDAI.LY—66, Main Street, Camp, Poona. 

THE BOMBAY HARDWARE MERCHANT’S ASSOCIATION— 
Khoka Bazar, Burhani Building, Bombay. 

AHMEDALLY YUSUFALLY NASRULLA—.91-93, Abdul Rehman 
Street, Bombay. 

YAHYA A Co.—123, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay, 
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S. AHMED & Co—78-80, Bbajipala Lane, Bombay. 

HIND PAINTS & HARDWARE MART—Lokhand Bazar, Shop 
No. 2738, Bombay. 

SAIFUDDIN HASANALLY DHINAJWALLA—77, Kerwal Bldg., 
Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

GULAMHUSEIN MULLA DOOSAJI—16, C. P. Tank Road, 
Bombay. 

THE NATIONAL STORES SUPPLY Co.—Fatima Manzil, Palton 
Road, Bombay. 

MOHAMEDUSMAN ABDUL KARIM—Lokhand Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

T. M. MOHAMEDALLI—112, Lohar Chaw], Bombay. 

EBRAHIM AKBARALI CONTRACTOR—1207, Pankore Lane, 

Ahmedabad. 

EAKERKHAN MOHAMEDBHAI—Lai Darwaza, Veesnagar, 

Mehsana, (Baroda). 

THE NATIONAL TRADERS—Hathikhana Road, Nasik. 

MOOSAJI ADAMJl CONTRACTOR—23, Ibrahim Rahimtulla Road, 
Bombay. 

ABBASBHOY ABDULALLY RANGWALA—Main Street, Nasik. 
HEPTULLA HAKIMULLAH—Main Street, Nasik. 

NORUANBHOY HEPTULLA—Main Street, Nasik. 
MOHAMMEDALLY ESUFALLY—Main Street, Nasik. 

R. E. HEERA—Main Street, Camp, Poona. 

DAWOODBHOY ESMAILJI—Main Street, Camp, Poona. 
ABBASBHOY KADERBHOY—Rawivar Peth, Poona City. 
KADERBHOY KHANBHOY—Rawivar Peth, Poona City. 
KADERBHAI ABDUJA—Rawivar Peth, Poona City. 

H. S. ALLAHABANDA—Rawivar Peth, Poona City. 

Bihar 

DELAWAR MIAN EDAN MIAN—Gaya. 

NOOR MOHAMMED—P. O. Jagsalai, Tatanagar. 

West Bengal 

A. LATIFF—B-62-64, Municipal Market, Calcutta. 

A. S. ABDULABHOY & Co—81, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

N. H. SHAKOOR—7, Rajmohan Street, Calcutta. 

SAIFY HARDWARE STORES—86-B, Clive Street, Calcutta, 

A. M. MULLICK Co.—84-A, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

SALEHBHOY ABBASBHOY Co.—34, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
AKBERALLY ESMAILJI & Co.—30, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
EBRAHIMJI HASSANBHQY & SONS—30, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Central India 

HAJI S. E. BAGSARWALA—Shiagunj, Indore. 

AMIR BROS.—45, Malgodown Road, Shiagunj, Indore. 
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C- P. & Berar 

ABDUL HUSAIN M. ALABUXJI—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

Y. MANWAH ALI—Katra Bazar, Amraoti. 

KHAN SAHEB M. HASANALI & SONS—Nisar Manzil, Nagpur 
City. 

JIVAJI ESMAILJJ ct SONS—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

SK. FIDAALI SULTAN ALI—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

HAJI FAZAL & SONS—Residency Road, Nagpur City 
ABDUL HUSAIN M. ALABUXJI—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

K. S. M. HASSANJI S: SONS—Itwara, Nagpur City. 
r’EROZEBHAI MOHSINBHAI—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

QURBAN HUSAIN A. HUSAIN MISTRI—Itwara,. Nagpur City. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

ESMAILJI ABDUL ALI—Naya Bazar, Ajmer. 

JIVAJI HIPTULLAHJI—Naya Bazar, Ajmer. 

REYAZUDDIN JAMALUDDIN—Faitehpuri Bazar, Delhi. 


South India 

ABDUL SATTAR HAJI AYOOB—Matancherry, Cochin. 

A. M. BADRUDDIN—28, Linga Chetty Street, Madras,.. 

A. MOHAMED & Co.—313, Linga Chetty Street, Madras. 
AHMEDALLY HASANALLY cS: Co.—4-153-D, Broadway, Madras. 
E. S. HAJEE—12, Sembudoss Street, Madras. 

H. HASSAN Co.—8, Sembuddoss Street, Madras. 

M. M. ABBAS ^ BROS.—7, Sembudoss Street, Madras. 
MOHAMEDALLY SARAFALLY & Co.-Sarafally Bldg 10 
Sembudoss Street, Madras. 

S. AKBARALLY HAIDERALI & Co.-27. Linga Chetty Sti^t 
Madras. 

A. AHMEDALLY Oo.—25, Linga Chetty Street, Madra^^. 

Road. Coimbatore. 

KHRUDEEN Co. 307, Linga Chetty Street, G. T. Madras. 

^ Co.—204, Unga Chetty Street, Madras 

ABBASBHOY AHMEDALLY C.O.-288, Linga Chetty Street 
Madras. 

T’ Co.—342-344, Rasappa Chetty Street, Pt. Madras. 

A t' ? Errabobu Chetty Street, Madras. 

THE Co.—27. Linga Chetty Street, Madras. 

^ MpCHANTS ASSOCIATION-Muslim Bank 
Nizamshai Road. Hyderabad Dn. 

. JEEVAJEE & Co.—2-19, Mannady Street, Madras. 

United Provinces 

FAHUMUDDIN & SONS-Halsey Road, Cawnpore 

HARDWARE & IRON DEPOT-Deputy Kaparoa. 

the PIONEER HARDWARE Co.-Fahimabad, Cawnpwet 
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Westirn India 

AKBARALLY LUKMANJI—Rajkotpura, Kathiawar. 

ALIBHAI MULLA REHMANJI—Jhaveri Bazar, Porbandar. 
HABIB EBRAHIM K.\CHWALA—Bantva, Kathiawar. 

JIVA.JI ADAMJI—Vora Bazar, Bhavnagar. 

KADERBHAI MOOSAJI—Pura Bazar,, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 
MOHAMEDALI DOSABHAI—Vora Bazar, Bhavnagar. 

NURBHAI VALIBHAI—Mandvi, Junagadh. 

TAJBHAI & SOHS LTO;—Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

JEEVANJI JAFFERJEE LOKHANDWALLA—Bohra Bazar, Cutch, 
Mandvi. 

BHAJIBHAI KARIMill JHAVERI—Porbandar. 

EBRAHIMJI ESSAJI ANTRIAL—Morvi, Kathiawar. 

East Punjab 

ANSARI BROS.—Amin Building, Patiala. 

ZULFI & Co.—Lohari Gate, Patiala. 

Harmonium Manufacturers 

East Punjab 

MAJID- St Co .—^Jaimal Singh, Amritsar. 

Hat Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

IMPERIAL HAT MFG. Co.—3, Chandni Chowk Street, Calcutta. 
HAMID ABDUL KARIM—33, Sir Stuart Hogg Market, Calcutta. 
SHEIKH BROS—D-26-27, Sir Stuart Hogg Market, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

KAMRUDDIN ADAMJI & Co.—135, Bhendi Bazar, Bombay. 

LION HAT WORKS—Tambawala Bldg., Chakla Street. Bombay. 
AKBARALLY NANJIBHOY—174, Samuel Street, Bombay. 

PATEL BROS., TOPIWALA LTD.—Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 
POPULAR SOLA HAT WORKS—Baria Bldg., Opip. Crawtord 
Market, Bombay. 

Hide and Skin Merchants 
West Bengal 

MOHAMED AURIFF KHAN BROS.—31, Harinbwri Lane. Calcutta. 
MOHAMED AMIN BROS—37. Tangra Road. Calcutta. 

S. NASIRUDDIN & Co.—2, Chiingrehatta Lane. Calcutta. 

Bihar 

MOHAMED ISSA SAHEB—Mohalla Wallegunj, Arrah. 
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Orrisa 

MOHAMED AZIM KHAN-Khetrajpur, Samb^P^ 

UMAR MIAN JUSAB MIAN— Deloipara. Samb^pur. 

UMAR MIA^ MOHAMED & SONS-Bhapur, Behrampur, 


Ganjam Dist. 




HAJI BUNDEALLY RAMJI <k Co.—39, Pydhonie Road, Bombay. 
RAHEMTULLAH HAJI AHMED—Nishanpada Road. Bombay. 

S. MOHAMED DIN HAJI KADER BAKSH—Dharavi, Bombay. 
ISMAIL KASAM—Ghanchiwada, Bulsar, Surat. 

ABDOOLA JOOSAB CALCUTTAWALA & Cb —Khoja Mohalla, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, KurLa, Bombay. 
CALCUTTAWALA A. J. LIMITED—137-41 Samuel Street, 

Bombay. 

FAIZ & Co.—75, Abdul Rehman Street. Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLAHBUX—l-B, Bachooald House, No. 1, 
Nowroji Hill Road, Bombay. 

HASHAMBHOY ALOO MOHAMED & SON—Nishanpada Road, 
Khadak, Bombay. 

SALEEM HAFIZ & BROTHERS—94, Modi Street, Bombay. 

KHOJA GOOLAMHUSEIN MANJI & Co.—236-38, Ni^npada, 
Road, Khadak, Bombay. 


C. P. 'St Berar. 


ABDUL SATTAR—Bhaira Pura, Katni. 

ALIMOHAMED AYOOB—Katra Bazar, Saugor. 

AMIR KHAN UMAR KHAN—Chotta Bhaji Bazar, Akola. 
ABDUL GAFOOR ABDUL KARIM—Khapargimj, Bilaspur. 

D ABDUL WAHAB—Jetpura, Chanda. 

S. AZIZ AHMED—Sabanpura, Amraoti. 

M. IBRAHIM A. LATIF—Kamptee Road, Nagpur. 

M. MOHAMMED GHOUS—^Mohammedali Road, Nagpur. 
ROSHAN N. M. A. CARIM OMER & Co.—Hansapuri, Nagpur. 
HASHAMBHAI MOHAMMED—Itwara. Nagpur. 

Delhi and AjmeT-Merwara 

HAFIZ ABDUL GAFOOR—Kamela, Ajmer. 

HAJI BADRUDDIN—Kamela, Ajmer. 

HAJICHANGA MAULA BUX—Phoolagunj. Nasirabad. 

CH. MEHRUDDIN & MOHAMED GUL—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 
MOHAMED HUSAIN & MOHAMED SAID—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
SULTAN MOHAMED MEHTA—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

BECKER HAFIZ MOHAMED IBRAHIM—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
MALIK & QURESHI—Idgah Road. Delhi. 

H. PEER MOHAMED SHAMSUDDIN—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

H. MUNAWAR DIN MOHAMED GULZAR—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
S. MOULA BUKSH & SONS--Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
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MOHAMED RAFIQ & BROS.—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

MUNSHI ABDUL HAFIZ—Qassaban Mohalla. Beawar. 

South India 

ROSHAN N. M. A. CURRIM OMER & Co.—Raichur. 

MOHAMED IBRAHIM SAHEB & BROS—Hasan, Mysore. 

S. D. BADAY SAHEB & SONS—Main Bazar Road, Bownringpet, 
Kolar. 

E. K. HAJI MOHAMED MEERA SAHEB & Co —Sydenham Road, 
Periamet, Madras. 

FAZI KARIM & Co.—235, Angappa Naiick Street. Madras. 

S. MOHAMED SAID—31, Angappa Naick Street, Madraa. 

A. M. ABDUL KHALIQ SAHEB & Co.—Subadarpet, Nellore. 

B, P. K. ABDUL KADER—Baliapatam, Malabar. 

M. A. JAMIL Sc BROS.—Bezwada. 

P. HAJEE BACHA SAHEB & Co.—33, Sydenham’s Road, 
Periamet, Madras. 

I. M. GULZAR—GJP.O. Box No. 6, George Town, Madras. 

EAST INDIA EXPORT Co.—15, Sembudoss Street, Madras. 

Central India 

HAJI ALA BAKSH NOORMOHAMED—Goth Siir^ Singh Patel, 
Gwalior. 

Kashmir 

CH. KHURSHID AHMED B. A. & Co.—Poonch, Kashmir. 

East Punjab 

GULAM HUSSAIN NUR AHMED—Hide Market, Amrdtsar. 
MOHAMMED ABDULLAH MOHD. YUSUF KHAN—Katrabhai, 
Amritsar. 

S. BUDHA ALI MOHAMMED ABDUL KARIM—Hide Market, 
Amritsar. 

S. FIROZUDDIN & BROS.—Hide Market. Amritsar. 

SH. BUDHA ALI MOHD. ABDUL KARIM—Shaikh Budha 
Street, Amritsar. 

NIAZ AHMED & SONS—Hide Market, Amritsar. 

Rajputana 

JAMALUDDIN—Bara Bazar, Sambhar Lake. 

United Provinces 

ABDUL HASAN & Co.—Talaq Mahal, Cawnpore 
ABDULLA HABIBULLAH—Dehra Dun. 

ALADIN GULAM HABIB—Ghati Mamma, Bhanja, Agra. 

ALLAH AKBAR MOHAMED AKBAR—Dholi Khar, Agra. 
BARKAT ALI KHAN—Englishia Lane, Benares. 

HAKIM QURBAN HUSAIN BADUL HASAR—Gali Shah Qamar, 
Etah. 

M. ABDUL Rahim—R akabguoj» Farrukhabad. 
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MOHAMED YAHYA SHARIFAL 
MOHAMED SHARIF Co.—Nai 

S. H. MOHAMED USMAN- 

Moradabad. 


HASAN—Etawali. 

Sarak, Cawnpore. 

ABDUL RASHID—Agalatpur, 


SYED GULAM JILANI & SONS—^Etawah. 

M. A, KHALIQ HUZOOR AHMED—Peach Bagh, Cawnpore. 
ABDUL QAYYUM ALTAF AHMf:D—Nai Sarak, Cavvnpore. 
HALIM SONS—^Purvva Hiraman, Cawnpore. 

HAJI MOHAMED HAMZA SAHEB—Purwa Hiraman, Cawnpore 
MIAN MOHAMED LATIF SAHEB—Ahmed Road. Cawnpore. 
HAMNEZ TRADING CORPORATION—Purwa Hiraman, Cawnpore. 
THE CAWNPORE TANNERY LTD.—Ka'pi Road, Cawnpore. 
MOHAMED SHAFI BUKSH ELAHI—Peach Bagh, Cawnpore. 
ARATHDAR HIDE MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION—Peach Bagh, 
Cawnpore. 

MOHAMED AKBAR—Nazir Bagh, Cawnp>ore. 

H. MOHAMED SAMI H. AHMEDULLAH—Peach Bagh, Cawnpore. 
NAZIR BUX AHMED HUSAIN—Peach Bagh, Cawnpore. 

MIAN SADARUDDIN MOHAMED HUSAIN—Peach Bagh, 

Cawnpore. 

DOST MOHAMED & Co.. LTD-—Failashakhana, Cawnpore. 
EMPIRE TANNERY—South Malka, 158, Chowk, AUahabad. 
MOHAMED AZHARUDDIN—Wellesleygunj, Gorakhpur. 

SH. BASHARAT & Co —Orcha Gate, Jhansi. 


Western India 

HAJI VALIMOHAMED ALI MOHAMED & Co.—P. O. Box 44, 
City Station, Rajkot. 

HAJI DADA HAJI VALIMOHAMMED—City Station, Rajkot. 
IRSHAD HAJI HUSEIN—City Station, Rajkot. 


Hing Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency. 

ABDUL KADAR SHAMSUDDIN & Co—48, Ehoka Bazar, Botnbay'^- 

United Provinces 

AZAD & Co .—Pannagunh Aligrah. 

Horn and Horn Products Dealers 

South India 

M. A. JAMIL * BROS —Bezwada. 

Hosiery Manufacturers 

West Bengal. 

RAZAK HOSIERY MILLS, Ltd.—32, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 
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SABOO HOSIERY FACTORY—33-B. Jaliatola Street, Calcutta. 

A. EBRAHIM BROS.—66, Canning Street, Calcutta^ 

Bombay Presidency. 

BAWANY hosiery WORKS LTD.—74, Chakla Street, Bombay. 
THE BOMBAY HOSIERY WORKS—Mogul Lane, Maihim, Bombay, 
CRESCENT HOSIERY WORKS—Panchpatti, Roshnaiwala Street, 
Ahmedabad. 

AHMED EBRAHIM BROS.—88. Chakla Street. Bombay. 

PATEL BROS TOPIWALA LTD.—Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 
MUNSHI HOSIERY WORKS—Shahe Alam Road, Opp. Gita 
Mandir, Ahmedabad. 

THE AMIR HOSIERY FACTORY—Jotingshah Fir’s Pole, 
Ahmedabad. Tel. Address: ISLAMBRAS” Tel. 2426 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

M. A. AMROHA HOSIERY WORKS—Gab Qasim Jan, Delhi. 
KUMAR ALI KADEIRJI—Dhan Mandi, Beawar. 

M. A. IDRIS & Co.—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

S. M. SALEEM RUMAL & HOSIERY FACTORY—Gali 11, Sadar 
Bazar, Delhi. 

THE HOSIERY KNITTING MILLS LTD.—Library Road, Pul 
Bangash, Delhi. 


East Punjab 

AZIZ HOSIERY FACTORY—Jullundur. 

PiOSAIN HOSIERY KNITTING & LOCK MANUFACTURING Co,— 
Ludhiana. 

SHAHZA.DA HOSIERY MILLS—Behrampuri, Ludhiana. 

FAZAL HOSIERY WORKS—Near Rly. Bridge, Octroi Post, 
Chhaoni, Ludhiana. 

SADIQ HOSIERY FACTORY—Darshani Deori. Amritaar. 

SALIK HOSIERY FACTORY—Ludhiana. 

TAJ WOOL HOUSE—Ludhiana. 

GULAM MOHAMED ATAULLAH—Ludhiana, 

M. JUMMA KHAN SOCKS FACTORY—Division No. 3, Ludhiana. 
MOHAMED HOSIERY FACTORY—Ludhiana. 

N. A. MAKINAND Co.—Chaman Street, Ludhiana. 

DILDAR HOSIERY WORKS—^Mohalla Ganji Chappri, Ludhiana. 
MAHRAJA HOSIERY—Behind Subzi Mandi. Ludhiana. 

CH. FAZAL ELAHI MEHIR ELAHI—Mohalla Waitgunj, Ludhiana.; 
KH. MOHAMED JAN DEEN-—Karmoon Street. Ludhiana. 

CH. ABDUL HAKIiM GEEWAL—Waitgunj, Ludhiana. 

BHAWANI HOSIERY WORKS—Miller Gunj, Ludhiana. 

EAST INDIA HOSIERY—Chawal Bazar, Ludhiana. 

RELIANCE KNITTING WORKS—New Street. Ludhiana. 

TAJ MAHAL HOSIERY—Dal Bazar. Ludhiana. 

Rajputana 

USMAN BROS:—Chotta Bazar, Sambhar Lake. 
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United Provinces 

ALLAH BUX ABDUL HUQ—Makhania Bazar, Cawnpore. 
UPPER INDIA HOSIERY WORKS—New Chowk, Cawnpore, 
OMAR & SONS—20. Canning Civil Lines, Allahabad^ 
HAFIZ MOHAiMED SHAFI—Bahadurgunj, Shahjahanpur. 

Hosiery Dealers 
W«$t Bengal 


JEWAN BUKSH FEROZUDDIN—78. ColootoJa Street, Calcutta 
ABDUL RAZAK HAJI ABDUL SATTAR & Oo.—32, Ezra Street 

Calcutta, 

RAZAK HOSIERY MILLS LTD.—32, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 
ORIENTAL HOSIERY—4-B, Madan Street, Calcutta. 


Bombay Presidency. 

MOHAMED-36, Bhajipala Lane, 

AHMED EBRAHIM (KAYSER)—82. Chakla Street Bombay 

Bomba^™^ SULEMAN-26, Shaikh MemoS^ Street, 

OA ESHACK~91. Chakla Street, Bombay 

B?S^Ly St, Dhobi Talao, 

«?T7T'rAM xtaVt Masjid Road, Bombay 

vSr MCTOEM C..-S29, IMbutew Solid. Bombw 

‘^“-TosIWdli. Mol»„oia, 

Bombay, WALA—38-40, Bhajipala Lane. 

HAROON HAJI SULEMAN & Co—92 Sheriff rk. - o 

Bombay. ’ Sheriff Devji Street. 

?HE °B°oMT?A Street. Poona. 

Bom°T WORKS-,0,. 

■moSSWALA-Atoodabadl B.z„. 

AfiSr^tmnrJv®’ Bombay. 

ABDUL KARIM OMER * C0.-37/39. Chakla Street. Bombay, 
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Delhi 

MOHAMED IDRIS BARRY & Co,—Katra Kutbuddin, Chandni 
Chawk, Delhi. 

SULTAN MIRZA NAWAB MIRZA—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
MOHAMED SHAFI NOOR AHMED—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
MOHAMED HASAN MOAMED SIDDIQ—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

ASIF SAMI BROS—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE STORES LTD.—Bara Hindu 
Rao, Shikihar Mohalla, Delhi. 

HAJI MIAN JAN HAJI A. REHMAN—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

HAJI MIAN JAN AHMED JAN—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

South India 

THE WESTERN STORES—148, Commercial Street, Bangalore, 

East Punjab 

M. A. BAKSH & SONS—Chowk Bhaga Rangrez, Ludhiana. 

AZIZ HOSIERY FACTORY—Ludhiana. 

FINE ART HOSIERY FACTORY—Chaman Street, Ludhiana. 
BAWANY HOSIERY MILLS—Millerganj, Ludhiana. 

MAHARAJA HOSIERY MILLS—Gunji Chapri. Ludhiana. 
MAKINSON HOSIERY—Chaman Street, Ludhiana. 


Hospital Requisite Dealers 

West Bengal. 

A. M. DADABHOY—55, Caxmnig Street, Calcutta,: 

United Provinces 

M. ATAULLAH—Sipad Bazar, Meerut. 

Hotels and Boarding Establishments 

West Bengal. 

AMJADIA HOTEL—8, Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 

NEW TAJ MAHAL HOTEL—8, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency. 

CORONATION DURBAR HOTEL—112-114, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

SHAH JEHAN MAHAL HOTEL—Palton Road, Bombay. 
MOHAMEDDAN REFRESHMENT ROOM. FOOD AND TEA STALL 
—Manmad. 

NEW BRITISH INDIA HOTEL—Grant Road, Bombay. 

DIAMOND HOTEL—Khas Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

STAR OF U. P. RESTAURANT—Two Tanks, Grant Road, Bombay. 
NEW CORONATION DURBAR HOTEL—Grant Road, Bombay. 
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radio restaurant— Paltan Road. Bombay. 

KHWANE MUHAMMADI HOTEL—Modi Street, Fort, Bombay, 
NEW EMPIRE RESTAURANT—Bori Bunder Junction. Bombay. ' 
KIT-KAT RESTAURANT—Dhobi Talao, Opp. Metro Cinema, 
Bombay. 

DARUL-AKAMA. HYDERABAD AGENCY—Opp. Crawford Market, 
Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

MITKAR HOSTEL—Ibrahim Rehmatoola Road, Bombay. 

BHIMRI QAYAMGAH—Bhendi Bazar, Opp- Mandvi Post Office, 

Bombay. 

SEA-VIEW HOTEL & BOARDING HOUSE—Frere Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 

GRE.'^T PUNJAB HOTEL—Jer Mahal Estate Bldg., Dhobi Talao, 
Bombay. 

PRINCE LODGE—Clare Road. B^ycTilla, Bombay. 
CHIRAG-E-ANWAR HOTEL—Khokha Bazar. Bombay. 
SUBHANALLAH HOTEL—Bhendi Bazar, Bombay. 

BISMILLAH PIOTEL—Bhendi Bazar, Bombay. 

SABOO SIDDIK MUSAFIR KHANA—Camac Bridge, Bombay. 
HAJl ISMAIL JIJIBI MUSAFERKHANA—Pakmodia Street, 
Bhendi Bazar, Bombay. 

E. A. KARIM REFRESHMENT ROOM—Rly. Station, V. T., 
Bombay. 

KARIMI HOTEL — Ibrahim Rahmatoola Road. Bombay. 

APOLLO PYRKES HOTEL—Battery Street, Behind Regal Cinema, 
Bombay. 

HAIDARI HOTEL-*-Grant Road, Bombay. 

CORONATION HOTEL—Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
JAWHAR-E-ISLAM HOTEL—Grant Road. Bombay. 

LUCKY RESTAURANT—Mohamed Ali Road. Bombay. 

PAKISTAN RESTAURANT — Mohamed Ali Road, Opp. Mandvi Post 
Office, Bombay. 

Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara 

AGRA HOTEL—Daryagunj, Delhi. 

CORONATION HOTEL—Chandni Chowk. Delhi. 

TAJ MAHAL HOTEL—Nahar Saadat Khan, Delhi. 

EMPIRE HOTEL—Ajmer. 

CHISHTIA SERAI HOTEL—Ajmer. 

MADINA HOTEL—Ajmer. 

ROYAL HOTED-Ajmer. 

THE BOMBAY HOTEL—Clock Tower. Ajmer. 

SATFEE HOTEL—Durgah Bazar, Ajmer. 

CHISHTIA ISLAM IA HOTEL—C'ock Tower, Ajmer. 

CORONATION HOTEL—Fathepuri, Delhi. 

CROWN HOTEL—Fatehpuri. Delhi 

DIVCO HOTEL—Cannaught Circi.s, New Delhi. 
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South India 

KHAWJA HOTEL—Near Railway Station, Secunderabad. 

KING’S WAY HOTEL—King’s Way Road, Secunderabad. 
NIZAMIA HOTEL—Abid Road, Hydearabad. 

THE GREAT DURBAR CAFE—81. Angappa Naick Street, Madras. 
.JJNNAH DURBAR CAFE— 10, Mannady Street, Madras. 
WALLAJAH RESTAURANT—451, Triplicane, High Road, Madras. 
CORONATION HOTEI^Mount Road. Madras. 

AZIZIA HOTEL—Abid Road, Hyderabad. 

Kashmir 

PUNJAB MUSLIM HOTEL—Amira Kadal. 1st Bridge. Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

KASHMIR MUSLIM HOTEL—Amira Kadal. 1st Bridge, Srinagar,. 
Kashmir. 

MAJESTIC HOTEL—Amira Kadal, 1st Bridge, Srinagar, Kas^hmar. 
BOMBAY MUSLIM HOTEL—Amira Kadal, 1st Bridge, Srinagar,. 
Kashmir. 

TAJ HOTEL—Amira Kadal. Ist Bridge. Srinagar, Kashmir. 
INDIAN HOTEL—Amira Kadal, 1st Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Western India 

ROYAL ISLAM HOTEL AND BAKERY—Opp. Nawab’s Masjid, 
Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

JUBILEE HOTEL, RESTAURANT & BAKERY—Rajkot, Kathiawar. 
MARFANI HOTEL, RESTAURANT & BAKERY—Rajkot, 

Kathiawar. 

NEW JUBILEE HOTEL & RESTAURANT—Rajkot. Kathiawar. 
BISMILAH HOTEL & RESTAURANT—Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

METRO HOTEL & RESTAURANT—Kalwa Gate. JunagadR 

Ice Manufacturers 

Assam 

GOLAM RAHMAN & SONS—Guhati, Asgam. 

Bombay Presidency 

BAKHTAWAR ICE FACTORY—Kumbhqnoada. Dadar. Bombay. 
TAKER ICE FACTORY—Allaya’s Vadi, Surat. 

USMANBHAI GHANIBHAI—Kalpur Tower, Ahmedabad. 
SODAGAR ICE FACTORY—Gomtipur Bridge, Karaka Mills Com¬ 
pound, Ahmedabad. 


South India 

ABID’S ICE FACTORY—Hyderabad Dn. 

ALLADIN ICE FACTORY—Secunderabad, Hyderabad Dn. 
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VICTOR ICE & FLOUR MILL— Aishbagh, Lucknow. 

M. MUSTANSARULLAH NOORULLAH— Wingfield Park. Lucknow. 

Importers and Exporters 

Assam 


s. M. H. SIDDIKIE—Shillong. 

AFAZUDDIN AHMED—SliiUong. 

West Bengal 

S. AMDU M. YOUSUF—56, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

ABDUL RAZZAK HAJI ABDUI- SATTAR & Co.—32, Ezra Street, 
Calcutta. 

AHMED DA WOOD MARSIA—12, Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 
MOHAMED AMIN BROS., LTD.—25/16, Waterloo Street, Calcutta. 
H. M. SIRAJUDDIN & Co.—2-3, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

T. A. PATHARI—24, Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

AHMEDALI JAFFERJI GANDHI—24, PoUock Street, Calcutta. 

AHMED ABDUL KARIM BROS., LTD.—9-A, Zakaria Street, 
Calcutta. 

DILAVAR KHAN RAHIM KHAN CO.—Exporters, 
Importers, General Merchants and Commis¬ 
sion Agents. 

CHIEF EXPORTS: Tea, Rice, Puisnes, Gunnies, Oils, Seeds, Grains 
.S: Spices. 

IMPORTS: Burma Rice and Various Commodities. 

Spices. IMPORTS: Burma Rice and Various Commodities. 

HEAD OFFICE: 12, Amratola Lane, Calcutta. 

Telegram: “TAVACKUL”. 

BRANCH OFFICE: Nassur Building, 54, Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 3. Telegram: “TAVAMUL”. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL KARIM & Co.—425-427, Memonwada Road, Bombay. 

ALI BROTHERS—232, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ALIBHOY BHANJI—Bhimpura, Dongri Street, Bombay. 
FAZALBHOY IBRAHIM & Co., LTD.—Hornby Road, Bombay. 
HAJI MOOSA ISMAIL & SONS—211-217, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

RAJANBHAI MEHERALY & SONS—47, Pydhonie Road, Khadak. 
Bombay. 
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ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Juma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 
ABDUL FAZIL ARAB—195. Hornby Road. Bombay. 

ABOOBAKAR ABDUL REHMAN & Co.—Custom House Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

ADAMALLY & SONS LTD.—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
AHEMED ABDUL KARIM BROS., LTD.—Junction of Mohamed All 
Road and Musjid Bunder, Bombay. 

AHMED BROS., LTD.—23-25, Chakla Street, Bombay. 

AHMED, EBRAHIM BROS.—88, Chakla Street, Bombay. 

AHMED OOMERBHOY OIL MILLS—Two Tanks'. P. O. Box 
No. 4511, Bombay. 

ALLABUX M. & Co.—110-112, Cawasji Patel Street, Bombay. 

ALL INDIA 301TLE SUPPLYING Co.—153-155, Sheriff Devji 
Street, Bombay. 

BAWANY TRADING Co., LTD.—74, Chakla Street, Bombay. 
CURMALLY JANMOHAMED—160-162. Samuel Street, Bombay. 
DA WOOD HAJI NASSER & Co.—1st Marine Street, Dhobi Talao, 
Bombay. 

EBRAHIM MANJEE & Co.—49, Pydhonie Road, Khadak, Bombay. 
EBRAHIM NOORUDIN & Co.—119. Bazar Gate Street. Fort, 
Bombay. 

FAIZ & Co.—75, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

FATHI FRERES—89, Nagdevi Street. Bombay. 

FAZALBHOY LTD.—16, New Queens Road, Bombay. 

GHADIALI J. P. & Co.—12, Rampart Row, Fort, Bombay. 
GULAMAV.I H. CHUNARA—163, Dongri Street, Bombay. 

GULAM HUSEIN MOLEDINA & Co.—106, Tantanpura Street, 
Bombay. 

H.-UI A,HMFD HUSAIN & Co.—Mohamed Ali Road. Bombay. 
HAJI ESMAIL HAJI OOMAR & Co—50-56, Ohakla Street, 
Bombay. 

HAJI JANMOHD. MOOSA—27-29, Zakaria Bazar, Bombay. 
HAKEMJI LOOKMANJI—C. P. Tank Road. Bombay. 
HASSANALLY BROS.—153-155. Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 
MEMON KASAM ESSA—438. Duncan Road, Bombay. 

MEMON ISMAIL MOHAMED—422, Duncan Road. Bombay. 
HOOSEIN M. A. BROS.—Sir P. Mehta Road. Fort, Bombay. 
HUSEIN ABDUL KARIM PANJU—138-140, Samuel Street, 
Bombay. 

HUSEIN EBRAHIM—75, Mohammed Ali Road, Bombay. 

HUSEIN MOOSA VTRJI & Co.—Khoja Mohalla, Bombay. 

JAGANI M. & Co.—64, Mohammed Ali Road. Bombay. 

JANI & Co.—New Chinch Bunder Road, Bombay. 
liARIMJEE TRADING Co-, LTD.—Sir P. M. Road, Fort, Bombay. 
MOHAMEDBHAI DAWOODBHAI—168. Abdul Rehman Street. 
Bombay. 

MAJID & Co.—56. Mohammed Ali Road, Bombay. 
MOHAMDALLY HEBATBHOY & Co.—15, Mohammedan Road. 
Bombay, 
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MOHFISA AGENCY-329-331. Abdul Rehman Street. Bombay. 
MULLICK & Co. —91, Mohd. Ali Road, Bombay. 

N MOUAMED—192. Hornby Road, Fort. Bombay. 

PYARALLY GULAMHUSEIN & Co.— 103, Tantanpura Street 

Bombay. 

RAHIMTOOLA DHUN.II cV: Co,—93, Tantanpura Street, Bombay. 
RAS'vy\L-\ M iVI. A. Co.—17, Janjikar .Street, Bombay. 

SALEEM HAFIZ cV BRE)S.—94. Modi Street, Fort, Bombay. 
SHAIKH & Co.—94. Ali Umer Street, Bombay. 

SOFAER SHAMASH A Co.—B. Mutual Building, Hornby Road. 
Fort. Bombay. 

SULTAN FLAJl MOHD. & Co.—.629. Kalbadcvi Road. Bombay. 
VASr BROS. A Co.—Mohd. Ali Road, Bombay. 

VAZIRALY LTD.—Hornb.y Road, Fort, Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED BROS.—Mohamed Ali Road, Bombay. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLEARING BUREAU—Post Box No. 2, 
Poona, 1. 

ABBAS I. JAFFERJI—130, Nagdevi Street. Bom^bay. 

S. CHATOON COLOMBO WALLA—14, Hill Road, Fakruddin Villa, 
Bandra, Bombay. 

FAZALBHOY BHOJABHOY LTD. —184, Khoja Mohalla, Bombay. 
RAJABALLY MEHERALIuY—Lalgir Chamber, Tamarind Lane, 
Fort, Bombay. 

SALEMOHAMED PADAMSEE & Co.—141, Chakla Street, 

Bombay. 

SHARAFALI LOKMANJI & SONS—67, Chakla Street. Bombay. 
GULAMALI HUSAINJEE—78, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 
SHARIFF HUSSAIN & Co.—180-182, Samuel Street, Shariff 
Building, Bombay. 

HAJI TAR MOHAMMED & Co.—56-D, Moihamed Ali Road, 
Bombay. 

A. K. M. PATHu'^RIA—288, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
ABDULA eSc ISMAIL BROS.—11-15, Tava Lane, Abdul Rehman 
Street, P. O. Box No. 3132, Bombay. 

ABDUL TYEB E. MASKATI—Market House. Mohamedally Road,. 
Bombay. 

AKMO TRADING Co.—111, Bhandari, Chakla Street, Bombay. 

ALI MA.HMOOD SHAYA—178, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

KARIMJI JERAMJI MORIG WALL A—Karim ji Bldg.. Bhandri 
Street, Bombay. 

EBRAHIM YUSUF ZAINAL ALIREZA—Sitaram Bldg., D Block, 
Phaltan Road, Bombay. 

EBRAHIM JI ESSABHAI & SONS—11. Old Hanuman Lane, 

Princess Street, Bombay. 

FAZALBHAI IBRAHIM (5c Co., LTD.—Ismail Bldg., Hornby Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

GORE & Co.—Great Social Building, Sir P. Mehta Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 
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PIAJEE AHMED MOHAMMED & Co.—219, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 
HASANALI KAMROODIN—19, Chipi Chawl Street, Bombay, 2. 
HASANALLY HAJI PIRBHAI & Co.—142, Samuel Street, Bombay. 
M. A. HUSEIN & BROS.—Lakshmi BuLding, Sir P. Mehta Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

M. SIDIQUI Co—67-69. Mohamedally Road, Dada Manzil, 
2nd Floor, Bombay. 

PURI BROS.—111-113, Dhaboo Street, Bombay. 

S. A. MISRI iX: Co., LTD.—182-184, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
SUNDERJIBHAI MITHA—127, Dhaboo Sireet, Bombay. 

T. A. S. COMRUDDIN & Co.—152, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
BOMBAY CLOTH AGENCY—182, Vassiamul Building, Grant Road, 

Bombay. 

HAJI EBRAHIM HAJI HOOSEN—249, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

MOHAMEDHUSEIN & BROS.—180, Masjid Bunder Road, 
Bombay, 3. 

PAZAL IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA—358, Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay. 
AFRICAN COMMERCIAL Co., LTD.—9, Central Bank Building, 
Esplanade Road, Bombay. 

RAZACK LIMITED—Medows House, Medows St., Bombay. 
CASSIM SPIAH MOHAMED—Hasan Building, 2nd Floor, 

Mohamedally Road, Bombay. 

AKBAR ALI Nx\NJIBHOY—174, Samuel Street, Bombay. 

ISMAIL H. S. GAZIANI—Hasan Building. 3rd floor. Mohamedally 
Road, Bombay. 

H. H. NATHA & Co —188, Masjid Bunder Road, Bombay. 
TEAMSAN TRADERS—P. O. Box No. 3162, 158, Nagdevi Street, 
Bombay. 

HAJI HABIB HAJI HUSEIN—138, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
STYLO CHEMICAL & PERFUMERY WORKS—166. Chakla Street. 
Bombay. 

G. D. TYEB HUSEIN—Ahmed Mansion. 31-34, Penjari Street. 
Bombay. 

S KAMRUDDIN—57, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
NOORMOHAMED HAJI MOHAMED MUKATEY—184, Masjid 

Bunder Road, V^aliamal Building, Bombay. 

PANDO EUROPEAN TRADING Co.—901, Dhabu Street, Bombay. 
INTERSEAS CORPORATION—Bombay Mutual Building, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

YAHYA & SONS—Prospects Chamber Annexe, 3rd Floor, Hornby 
Road, Fort, P. O. Box No. 1048, Bombay. 

THE GLOBE COMMERCIAL CORPORATION—Pos*t Box No. 1123. 
Bombay. 

HAJI AHMED HAJI ABDULLA—Hasan Building, 2nd Floor, 
Mohamedally Road, Bombay^ 

ABDUL JALIL & ABDUL LATIFF—225. Kethwadi Main Road, 
Bombay. 

S. MOHAMED IBRAHIM & BROS.—240, Masjid Blinder, Bombay.; 
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ABDULLAH GULAMHUSEIN—Kanchwala Building, Koliwada 
Mandvi, Bombay. 

A. HEBATULLu\ & BROS-—179-A, Abdul Rehman St., Bombay. 
AHMED S. MOLOOBHOY & SONS—281, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

G. A. RANDENAN LTD.—178, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

M. H. ISMAIL & Co. Jamal Building, 1st Floor, 211, Nagdevi St., 
Bombay. 

SAIFEE TRADING Co-—Zakaria Building, Masjid Bunder Road, 
Bombay. 

A. G. LONNARD Co.—219, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 

M. A. RANGOONWALA—Hilal Manzil, 305, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

M. ALLABUX Co.—106, Cawasji Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. 

ABDULLA EL-EJEL—Mustafa Building, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta 

Road, Bombay. 

N. GHULAM HUSAIN S: SONS—Rustampura, Opp. Mosque, Surat. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADERS & COMMISSION AGENTS—Karim 

Building, Mohammedali Road, Bombay. 

ABID MOHAMED—Jan Mansion, Sir P. Mehta Road. Fort, Bombay. 
STRAITS MALAYA TRADNIG Co.—88-90, Abdul Rehman Street^ 
Bombay. 

H. A. GHANNY—1st Chippi Chawl, Walkeshwar Road, Bombay. 
TAYEBALI DAWOODBHAI—94. Bhajipala Lane. Bombay. 
KHERAJ TRADING Co.—50, Pydhonie Road, Bombay. 

INDIA TRADE AGENCY LTD.—20-22, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
FIMCO CORPORATION LTD.—Empire^ Bulding, Hornby Road. 
Fort, Bombay. 

M. K. HUSSAIN & Co.—Modi Street, Fort, Bombay. 

MD. SADIK SHUSTARY—Modi Street, Fort, Bombay. 

EBRAHIM NOORUDDIN & Co.—Bazargatc Street, Bombay. 
SULFAZ LTD.—Colaba Causeway, Bombay. 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

ZAKARIA & SONS--Ajmer. 

M. A. SATTAR & Co.—Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

CHISHTIE & Co., LTD.—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

MULICK QURAISHI—P. O. Box No. 20. Delhi. 

S. S. DIN-E-DIN—Sarai Allahwala, Sadar Bazar, De’hi. 

M. A. RAHMAN—B-Block, Connaught Place. Po.ot Box No. 112, 
New Delhi 

KHAN BAHADUR S. M. ABDULLA—Fatehpuri, Delhi. 

H. MOHD. SIDDIQ & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

H. ABDUL SALAM & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

KOHINOOR CHEMICAL Co.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

H. MOHD. DIN Co.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

MOHD. ISMAIL MOHD. YOUSUF—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

SULTAN AHMED ALLA.HWALA & BROS.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
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DAVID’S DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION—2G-F. Connaught Place, 
New Delhi. 

S. H. AHSANULLAH MOHD. AMIN—Sadar Bazar, New Delhi. 
THE VICTORY TRADERS (INDIA).-726, Habash Khan Gate, 
New Delhi. 


South India 

K. M. UMERKUTTY—Broadway, Ernakulam, Cochin. 

M. E. MOTIWALLA & Co.—29, Angappa Naick Street, Madras. 
ABDUL SALAM—Cowl Bazar, Bellary. 

Kashmir 

M. A. SHAHDAD & Co.—P. O. S. R. Ganj, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

East Punjab 

M. B KHAN—Hide Market, Amritsar. 

United Provinces 

liAJI MAHBOOB BUKSH EHSAN ELAHI—Meston Road, 
Cawnpore. 

DOST MOHD. & Co., LTD.—Fail ash Khan, Cawnpore. 

ABDULLA ic BROS.—2, Stanley Road, Allahabad. 

Western India 

M. ABDULLA & Co.—Bhalka Road, Vcravol, Kathiawar. 

G. M. MEGHANEY—Sir Lakhajiraj Road. Rajkot. 

Ink Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

DEAN BROTHERS—14, Lindsey Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

A. M. RAHMANl—Sakar Bazar, Ahmcdabad. 

HASANALI JAMADAR—Janjira Murud, Kolaba. 

QURBAN HUSSAIN SHEHIWALA—Musafa Khana Road, Bombay. 
RESHAMWALA & SONS—Bora Bazar Street, Fort. Bombay. 

Delhi 

A. ABDUL WAHAB MD. SAID—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

S. MOHD. SHAFI & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

S. M. ELLAHI—Sarai Hafiz Banna, Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

Insurance Companies 

West Bengal 

EASTERN FEDERAL UNION INS. Co.—32, Delhouise Square South, 
P O. Box 244, Calcutta 

HABIB INSURANCE Co., LTD.—43, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 
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Bihar 

CHHOTA NAGPUR PROVIDENT INS. Co., LTD.—Main Road, 
Ranchi, 

Bombay Presidency 

HABIB INSURANCE Co., LTD.—Surat.’hrata Bldg., Sir P. Mehta 
Road. Fort, Bombay. 

EOMAY FIRE & GENERAL INS. Co.. LTD., (AGENTS: FAZAL 
buoy ltd.)—U nited Life Bldg., Sir P. Mehta Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 

THE ALCO INSURANCE Co., LTD. —Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Iron and Metal Foundaries 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDEALLY B. M. Co.—29, Kika Street, Bombay. 

ADAMALLY SONS LTD.—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ADAMJI LOOKMANJI Co.—Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 

ALI BROTHERS—232, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ALIBHOY MOHD. ALI Co.—28, Kika Street, Bombay. 

HAKIMJI LOOKMANJI—C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 

HATIMBHOY A. Co.—Iron Jetha, Camac Bunder, Bombay. 
HUSEINBHAI ALI MOHD. & BROS. —3, Kika Street, Bombay. 
MAUKHAN ADAMJI Co.—Carnac Bunder, Bombay. 

NAZIR ENGINEERING WORKS —96, Kumbharwada 6th Lane, 
Bombay. 

YAHYA Co.—123, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

NEW CORPORATION IRON WORKS—80, Foras Road, Opp. 
Municipal Work Shop, Bombay. 

FIDA HUSAIN H. LOKHANDWALA —Lokhand Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

East Punjab . 

RAMZAN IRON WORKS—Betala. 

United Provinces 

KADER HUSAIN MD. IBRx^HIM—Najibabad. 
MASTANSURALLAH NOORULLAH—Wingfield Park, Lucknow. 

Western India 

A.BDULALY BODABHOY SONS —Rajkot.pura, Kathiawar. 
KADEHBHAI MOPIAMEDBHAI —Iron Market, Jamnagar, 
Kathiawar. 


Iron and Steel Merchants 

West Bengal 

THE CALCUTTA IRON & STEEL Co.—86, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
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Bombay Presidency 

A. HATIMBHOY & Co.—Carnac Bunder, Iron Market, Bombay. 
ABDEALLI & Co.—Carnac Bunder, Iron Jetha, Bombay. 
ABDULLALY TAJBHOY—15, C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 

ADAMJI LOOKMANJI —Darukhana, Reay Road, Bombay. 
AKBERALLY MOOSABHOY RAJA—28, Argyle Rd., Carnac 
Bunder. Bombay. 

EERAHIMJI KARIMBHOY —18, C.P. Tank Road. Bombay. 
ESOOFALY HAKIMJI—5, 2nd Carpenter Street, Bombay. 
ABDUL LATIF HAJI MOHAMED—Latif House, Iron Market, 
Bombay. 

H. S. MOHAMMED—Mohammed Building, 39, Pydhonie, Bombay. 
HAIDERALLY DAWOODBHOY —427, Katha Bazar. Bombay. 
EIAJEE AHMED HAJI ISSACK oc Co.—Carnac* Bunder, Bombay. 

M. ESMAII.JI ABDULEIUSEIN Co.—Darukhana, Fort, Bombay. 

MOHAMEDALLY TAJBHOY- 248, Ripon Rood, Byculla, Bombay. 
T. ISMAIL & Co.—Yakoob Street, Near J. J. Hospital Bombay. 
HIND PAINT & HARDWARE MART —Lokhand Bazar, Shop 
No.2733. Ahmedabad. 

ADAMJI LOOKMANJI tS: Co.—Rahimutulla House, Homji Street, 
Fort. Bombay. 

SHAFI IRON WORKS—Sankli Street, Byculla, Bombay. 

NEW CORONAITON IRON WORKS —30-E, Foras Road, Opp. 

Municipal Works Shop, Bombay. 

A K.M. PATHARIA —288. Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
SALEHBHOY ABDUL TAYEB & Co.—79, Dhaboo Street, Null 
Bazar, Bombay. 


Central India 

ABDUL HUSEIN TYEBJI IRON & BRASS FACTORY—Indore. 
AMIR BROS.—Malgodovvn Road, Siyaganj, Indore. 

Delhi 

ABDUL HAKIM H. FAIZUDDIN ENGINEERING WORK SHOP-- 
Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

Hyderabad Deccan 

SHAIKH MOHD. IRON FOUNDRY—Secunderabad, Hyderabad. 

East Punjab 

ABDUL REHMAN GULAMHUSEIN IRON WORKS—Betala. 
CHIRAGHDIN NIZAMDlN IRON WORKS—Betala. 

SHADI KHAIR UDDIN IRON WORKS—Betala. 

Rajputana 


FIDA HUSEIN HASSANALY & BROS.—Jodhpur. 
ABDUL REHMAN HAJI BADRUDDIN—Eeawar. 
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United Provinces 

H MUSHTAQ AHMED & SONS —Lohamandi, Badshahinaka^ 
Cawnpore. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING WORKS—Bena>abar, 

Cawnpore. 

]'vlOHD. USMAN—Faithfulgunj, Cawnpore. 

EMPIRE STEEL & BRASS WORKS—Makhania Bazar, Cawnpore. 
E. MOHMOODALI—120, Mohmoodali Road, Lucknow. 

QASIM & Co., A. H.—Bisati Gate, Aligarh. 

Western India 

MULLA VALIJEE TYERJEE & SONS—Morvi. 

Iron Safe Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL SATTAR NOORMOHAMED DABA WALLA—Zakeria 

Masjid, Damar Gaily, Bombay. 

EBRAHIMJI ESSABHAI & SONS—17, Old Hanuman Lane, 
Princess Street, Bombay. 

MOHAIVIED^LLY TAJBHOY—248, Ripon Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

Central India 

ABDUL SATTAR—Siagunj, Indore. 

United Provinces 

AZAD & CO. —Pannagunj, Aligarh. 

Ivory Goods Dealers 

Madras 

THE MOHINI FINE ARTS & IVORY WORKS—87, Wallajah Road,. 
Mount Road, Madras. 

Rajputana 

ALA BUKSH & Co.—Ajmer Gate, Jaipur. 

MOULA BUKSH C. A.—Jodhpur. 

United Provinces 

SULTAN MOHD. GULAM AHMED—Leigh, Muzaffargarh. 

Jewellery Merchants 

West Bengal 

ESOOFALY HIPTOOLA & Co.—15, Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
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Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL KAYUM EBRAHIM ZAVERI—Sharu Castle, Mohammed 
Ally Road, Bombay. 

FAZALBHOY LIMITED —IG.New Queens Road, Bomibay. 
VALIMOHD. GULAMHUSEN SONAWALA Co.—126, Mumbadevi, 
Bombay. 

ALIBHOY LAJBHOY—Near Clock Tower, Surat. 

HAJI YOUSUF USMAN & Co.—155, Zaveri Bazar, Bombay. 

Delhi 

ABDUL RASHID «& SONS —Dariba Kalan. Delhi. 

NISAR cfe SHAMSHAD—Daniba Kalan, Delhi. 

South India 

J.B. MOHAMED YACUB SAHEB—Mandy Street. Erode. 
M.A.RAHMAN —Alangyam Road. Tirupattur, N.Arcot.Dt. 

KHADER BAIG SAHEB c& SONS—205-206, China Bazar Street, 
Madras. 

Kashmir 

KHIZAR MOHAMED & SONS—Srinagar, Kashmir. 

GHULAM MOHIDIN & SONS—Kothi Bagh, Srinagar, Kashmir. 
KABIRJOO—3rd Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

MOHAMEDJOO & SONS—Bund, Srinagar, Kashmir. 
MAQBOOLJOO & SONS —Bund, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Rajputana 

R. A. KHAN & Co.—Gat Darwaza, Jaipur. 

KARIM BUKSH & SONS—Jaipur. 

United Provinces 

M. KAZIM & Co.—Hazrat Gunj, Lucknow. 

Jute, Jute Bag and Gunny Exporters 

West Bengal 

ADAMJEE HAJI DAWOOD & Co., LTD.—5, Delhouise Square, 
Calcutta. 

GANGJEE SAJUN .“Sr Co.—11, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

M. M. ISPHANI LTD.—51, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

ABDUL RAHIM OSMAN & Co., LTD.—2, Rajmohan Street, 
Calcutta. 

B. N. ELLIAS Co., LTD.—1-2, Old Court House Corner, Calcutta 
GHAZNAVI A. H. Co.—19, Strand Road, Calcu^tta. 

F. DOSSANI—60, Bentick Street, Calcutta. 
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Bombay Presidency 

ADAMJI TRADING Co., LTD.—Chakla Street, Vasaiwalla 
Building, Bombay. 

HUSEIN EBRAHIM —75. Mohd. Ali Road. Bombay. 


Jute Merchant* 

Bombay Presidency 

JAFFERBHOY KANJI —Reay Road, Bombay. 

South India 

M. A. JAMIL & BROS.—Bezwada. 

Western India 

KHAN BROS. —Ranjit Road, Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

Jute Mills 

West Bengal 

SOORAH JUTE MILL—102, Narkeldanga Main Road, Calcutta. 
ADAMJEE JUTE MILLS LTD. —Bolur (Howraih), Calcutta. 

Kerosene Oil Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

ADAMJI LOOKMANJI cS: Co., LTD.—Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 
L. EBRAHIM & Co.—34.3, Rawivar Peth, Poona. 

SULEMAN HABIB BANTVAWALLA—Market, Dharwar. 
MUNJEE NATHOO cS: Co., LTD.—.Amar Building, Sir Phirozeshah 
Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Western India 

KASAMALI NANJI—Porbandar. 

MANJI NATHOOBHtlY eS: Co.—Bandar, Porbandar, Kathiawar. 

Knitting MaUiine Dealers 

East Punjab 

MISTRI FARZAND ALI—Lai Bazar, Jullundur. 

West Bengal 

L MALLICK—183, DharamtolJa Street, Calcutta. 

Knitting Yarn Dealers 

West Bengal 

G. MOSTAFA—D-8, Municipal Market, Calcutta. 

KARIM BUX & ELAHI BUX BROS.—58-3, Canning Street. 
Calcutta. 
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Knitting Yarn Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

MEHBO OB KNITTING WORKS. TEL. “ISLAMBRAS” 
AHMEDABAD TEL. No. 2426--Jotingshah Fir’s Pole, 
Kalupur, Ahmedabad. 

Lace Dealers 

Rajputana 

KHUDA BAKSH KHAN—Near Post Office, Bharatpur. 

Lace and Embroidery Dealers and Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

II. AHMED HASAN ALLWALA—53-54, Khengrapatty, Calcutta. 
REZWAN ALI MULLICK—D-6-7, Municipal Market, Calcutta. 

Bihar 

HAJI MOHAMED OOMER—Maidan Shah Faffhat, Patna. 

Bombay Presidency 

TAYEB R. & Co.—326, Grant Road, Bombay. 

KADERBHOY ADAMJH—Charni Road Junction, Dubash Building, 
Bombay. 

ESMAILJI KARIMBHOY & Co.—Lathiwalla Building, Bombay, 3. 
A. ALIBHOY & Co.—71, Chhipi Chawl, Bombay, 2. 

GULAM RASUL ALLAHBUX—1-B, Bachooali House, Nawroji Hill 
Road No. 1, Bombay, 9. 

HAJI ABOO HAJI ESMAIL ROKERYA—15, Sesuset Street, 
Bombay, 2. 

HANEEF, S M. & Co.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay, 9. 

NANJIS’—206-208, Carnac Road, Bombay, 2. 

YACOOB AHMED BROTHERS—Topiwalla Mansion, Mohamedali 
Road, Bombay. 


Delhi 

KAMELEEN LACE MILLS—Sabzi Mandi, Delhi. 

JAN LACE MILLS—Roshan Ara Road, Delhi, 

ABDUL MAJEED ABDUL SATTAR—Mandi Rvi, Sadar Bazar, 
Delhi. 

H. ABDUL HAQ M. S. HAQ—Fatehpuri Bazar, Delhi. 

United Propin 2 S$ 

S. AMIR ALI & Co.—Rakab Gunj, Lucknow, 

BASHIKUDDIN—Katra Daba Kaiyum, Agra. 

WAZIR UDDIN—Kucha Hakunan, Agra. 
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Lampware and Accessories Dealers 

West Bengal 

ALIMOHAMED & Co—24-27, Old China Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
Bombay Presidency 

ABBAS & Co.—313, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

MOHAMED EBRAHIM & Co.— 186, Chakla Street. Bombay. 

Delhi 

MUBARAK ALI & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

Leather Dealers 

Wes; Bengal 

BENGAL TANNERY Co.—31-14. Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta. 
DOST MOHAMED & SONS—7, Bentick Street, Calcutta. 

KAZr KHELAFAT HUSAIN A; Co.—12, Lower Chitpur Road, 
Calcutta. 

M. M. SHIRAZI & SONS—Hide Road, Calcutta. 

THE CALCUTTA LEATHER STORES—55, Phear’g Lane, Calcutta. 

Bihar 

HAROON & Co.—Mumandir, Arrah. 

Bombay Presidency 

ALIBHOY MOHAMED & Co.—64, Dhabu Street, Null Bazar, 
Bombay. 

EBRAHIM YUSUF HAJI MD. & Co. —240, Khadak, Nishanpada 
Road, Bombay. 

F. NIZAMI & Co.—51, Pydhonie Road, Khadak, Bombay. 
JANMOHAMED ALIBHOY—147, Dhaboo Street. Bombay. 

KASAM VALAD KASAM—Kandi Mohalla Jail Road, Agakhan 
Building, First Floor, Bombay. 

HAJIBHAI VALJI MAYJI—Dhaboo Street, Bombay. 

KHAIRUDDIN NANAMIYAN PUTHAWALA—M. A. Jinnah Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

ABDOOLLA JUSSUB CALCUTTA WALLA & Co.—Khoja Mohalla, 
Bombay. 

EDUR’N & KAYZER—70-72, Chakla Street, Bombay, 3. 

FAKIR MOHAMMED JAN MOHAMED—Madina Bldg., Palton 
Road, Bombay. 

FAZALBHOY LTD.—16, New Queen’s Road, Bombay, 4. 

GULAM RASUL ALLAHBUX—1-B, Bachooali House, Nowroji Hill 
Road No. 1, Bombay, 9. 

HORNBY LEATHER WORKS—Reay House, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

IDEAL LEATHER WORKS—^Kitab Mahal, 192, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 
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LONDON LEATHER WORKS—Vazir Mansion, Bhendi Bazar, 
Bombay, 3. 

MEHER BOOT HOUSE—Dada Manzil, Mohamedali Road, Bombay, 
3. 

PIONEER LEATHER WORKS—Sitaram Bldg., Crawford Market, 
Bomibay, 2. 

RAILSHIP STORES—Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

SHAIKH & Co.—94, Ali Umar Street, Bombay, 3. 

SULTAN FAZALBHOY LTD.—114, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 16, 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

TAHERI LEATHER STORES—25, Rustom Bldg., Ohurchgate St., 
Fort, Bombay. 

VICTORY LEATHER WORKS—112-144, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay, 3. 

C. P. & Berar 

HAJIBHAI HEMRAJ JAMAL—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

Delhi 

S- ABDUL GANI & SONS—Kashmir Gate, Delhi. 

HAJI MUNAWAR DIN MOHD. GULZAR—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

S MOULA BAKSH & SONS—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

H. ABDUL KHALIQ & SONS—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

ABDUL RAHIM MOHD. ISMAIL—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

South India 

ABDUL RAHMAN SAHEB—Hassan, Mysore. 

M. A. SHAKOOR SAHEB & Co.—Kadur, Mysore. 

HUSAIN & Co.—6, Stringers Street, Madras. 

M. M. MOHAIDEEN THUMBY & Co.—288, Angappa Naick Street, 
Madras. 

M. A. NAZIR & Co.—Nielvisharm, N. Arcot. 

ROSHAN Co.—Mushirabad. Hyderabad Dn. 

Rajputana 

ABDUL GAFOOR MD. ISMAIL—Masjidpura, Kotah. 

AHMED BUX RORIWALA—Siripura, Kotah. 

United Provinces 

EBRAHIMBHAI LALJI—Latouche Road, Cawnpore. 

MUNWAR DIN NAZAR MOHAMED—Hingki Mandi, Agra. 

S. H. MOHD. OSMAN ABDUL RASHID—Adalatpura, Moradabad. 
S. NAZAR MOHAMED & SONS—Opp. Shoe Market, Agra. 
HINDUSTAN TANNERIES LTD.—Jaiman Road, Cawnpore. 
ABDUL MAJID & SONS—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

SOLEJA REGD.—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

SETH JEEVA BHAI ISMAIL—Matonche Road, Cawnpore. 
YOOSUF ALI BHAI AJANI—^Latouche Road, Cawnpore. 

THE BOMBAY LEATHER STORES—Latouche Road, Cawnpore. 
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KOH-I-NOOR CHAPPAL STORES—Topkhana Bazar, Cawnpore. 
HALIM & SONS—Purwa Hiraman, Cawnpore. 

HINDUSTAN LEATHER WORKS—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 
THE INDIAN STORES—Mall Road, Cawnpore. 

EASTERN TRADING Co.—Meston Road, Cawnpore, 

ABDULLAH BHAI MAHER ALI—Latouche Road, Cawnpore. 
IBRAHIMBHAI Lu'\LJI—Latouohe Road, Cawnpore. 

DOST MOHD. Co.. LTD.—Falash Khana, Cawnpore. 

K. S. ABDUL QAYYUM—Begam Bagh, Meerut. 

Western India 

HAJI VALIMOHD. ALIMOHD. Co —Post Box No. 44, Rajkot. 


Leather Goods Dealers and Manufacturers 


West Bengal 

JALALUDDTN A Co.—14, Bentick Street, Caleutta. 

M. HUSAINI & Co.—10, Old China Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
NAZARALLY BADRUDDIN & Co.—32, Jackson Lane, Calcutta. 
S A. LATIF A' Co.—59, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

DAWOODBHAI HASHAM—147, Dhaboo Street, Bombay. 

HAJI ABDUL WAHID MUNIR BUX—Rehmalt BuUding, Pydhonie, 

Bombay. 

KAMRUDDIN ADAMJI & Co. —449, Bhendy Bazar, Bombay. 
LEATHER KIT MEG. Co.— 34, Pydhonie Road, Khadak, Bombay 
ELGIN LEATHER WORKS—.'59, Esplanade Road, Bombay. 
ABDULLABHAI & Co.—Budhwar Peth, Poona. 

WESTERN INDIA TANNERY LTD.—Dharawi, Bombay 

ABDULLAH JUSSUB CALCUTTAWALA Co.-Khoja Mohalla 

Bombay. 

FAZALBHOY LTD —16, New Queen’s Road, Bombay 

Crawford 

s^AlKifl ro Bombay. 

ra.l.oo StJ;. Bomtay 

L.Stay'' CORPORATION-^.. Dhaboo 

™ HoX^ad. PoTSy Chamber, 

AWOOD & Co.—Crawford Market, Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL FOOTWEAR CORPORATION LTD.—Saheb 
Building, 4th Floor, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
KARACHIWALA & Co.—Camac Bunder Road, Bombay. 

SAMPLE SHOE MART—ApoPo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

ZENITH BOOT DEPOT—Guzdar House, Hornby Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 

PRINCE STORES—Gokuldas 167, Hornby Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 

BOMBAY LEATHER WORKS—Comilla Banking Corp., Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 

NOBLE BOOT HOUSE—Nabab Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

RITZ FOOTWEAR—Nabab Bldg., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
CENTRAL SHOE MART—ETif- Bldg., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
DA WOOD & Co.—Petit Bldg., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Central India 

K. GULAM HUSSAIN—Main Street, Mhow. 

Delhi 

SULTAN GHANI & BROS.—Opp. Scindia House, New Delhi. 

South India 

GULAM MOHIDEEN & Co.—Doddapet, Mysore. 

M. MOOSA RAJA SAHEB & SONS—24-25, Meenatchi Koil Street, 
Bangalore. 

A. M. HUSAIN & Co.—15, Mannady Street, Madras. 

J. P. HUSSAIN & Co.—172, Broadway Madras 
M. A. JAMAL & BROS.—Bezwada. 

M. K. K. T. NAINA MD. & SONS—Bhapur, Behrampur. 

KHAN SAHEB N. M. KHAJA MIAN ROWTHER—Pala Kara!. 
Trichinopolly. 

STAR LEATHER WORKS—72, Triplicane, High Road, Madras. 

A. M. ABDUL KAREEM & Co.—4-60, Mannady, Madras. 

Kashmir 

IMAM DIN & BABU’S LEATHER FACTORY—Jammu, Kashmir. 

United Provinces 

HALIM BOOT FACTORY—Cawnpore. 

M. HASHIM & SONS—Near Civil Hospital, Cawnpore. 

MAULA BUKSH & SONS—Cawnpore. 

N. A. MUKHTAR & Co.—Hing Mandi, Agra. 

S. iMOHAMED ISMAIL & Co.—^Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

S. SHAMSHAD MOHD. & SONS—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

SYED MD. NASEERUDDIN AHMED—“Sumna” Nihtaur, Bijnor. 
CAWNPORE INDUSTRIAL WORKS—^^Iqbal Manzil, Faizam Street, 
Cawnpore. 

THE CAWNPORE TANNERY LTD.—P. O. Box No. 80, Cawnpore. 
H. MAULA BAKSH SONS Co.—P. O. Box No. 98, Cawnpore, 
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Western India 

HAJI VALI MD. ALI MD. ^ Co.—P. O. Box No. 44, Rajkot, 
Kathiawar. 


Lime Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDULLA HAJI ABDUL REHMAN PATEL—Near Dhun Mills, 
Parel, Bombay. 


Lime Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ESA AHMED CHUNAWALA—Sand Bunder, Darukhana, Mazagaon, 
Bombay. 

ESMAIL ALI MOHAMED CHUNAWALA & Co.—180-182, Jambli 
Mohalia, Bombay. 

FAZLUDDIN IBRAHIM CHUNAWALA—Chinch Bunder, Bombay. 
HAJI (N: Co.—273, Upper Duncan Road, Bombay. 

YOUSUF DADA CHUNAWALA—Jam-bli Mohalia, Bombay, 
RAHIMTULLA M. Co.—38, Narayan Dhuru Street, Bombay. 


East Punjab 

MOHD. DIN Co.—Lime Factory, Amritsar. 

United Provinces 

ABDUL HAMID KHAN LIME WORKS—Patia, Fyzabad. 
JABAR KHAN—Suneri Road, Khurja City 
K. B. MOHD. RASHID UDDIN ASHRAK SAHEB—Para Banki 
KHAJAWA LIME MILLS-Khajawa. Lucknow. 

SAJJAD HUSSAIN SAHIB, VAKII_Bara Banki. 

H. IQRAMUL HUQ—Risapana, Dehra Dun. 


Lock Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

A. L. S. JAMAL MOHAMED-Sl, College Street, Calcutta. 


Bombay Presidency 


HONESTY LOCK WORKS— 
SH. ABDUL REHMAN & 
Bombay. 


15.3, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
SONS—139. Abdul Rehman Street, 


Delhi 


PTRJiI MOHD. SIDDIQUE MOHD. YUSUF— Mundi 
Bazar, Delhi. 


Pau, 


Sadar 
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United Provinces 

AZAD & Co.—^Pannagunj, Aligarh. 

THE MASHRIQUI INDUSTRIES—Moradabad. 

GEMICS—Sarai Babu, Aligarh. 

RIAZ & Co.—Jumma Masjid, Aligarh. 

ALA VIE & SON—Talini (Manzil, Harris Road, Aligarh. 

ANDERSON METAL WORKS—Masudabad, Aligarh. 

KANWAR ABDUL SALAM KHAN—Dharampur House, Near 
Station, Aligarh. 

THE CORONATION LOCK & METAL WORKS—Aligarh. 
IMPERIAL & Co.—Juma Masjid, Aligarh. 

Lungee Merchants 

West Bengal 

H. K. CHOWDHURY & Co.—6.'i, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 
M. ABDUL GHANNY & Co.—56, Lower Ohitpore Road, Calcutta. 
K. A. S. ZAINULABDIN & Co.—57-58, Lower Chitpore Road, 
Calcutta. 


Bombay Presidency 

D. A. M. AMEEN—280, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

D. A. ABOOBAKER & ISMAIL—51, Abba Bldg., Null Bazar, 
Bombay. 

PRAYAG SADI DEPOT—Malegaon, Nasik. 

South India 

H. M. S. MAKHDOOM & Co.—52, Angappa Naick Street, Madras. 
S. H. BADSHA SAHEB & Co-—52, Angappa Naick Street, Madras. 
S. EBRAHIM & Co.—Angappa Naick Street, Madras. 

K. S. M. BUKHARI & Co.—G. T. Madras. 

M- A. KHADER BAWA & SONS—206,Angappa Naick Street, 
Madras. 

K. ABDUL RAZAK SAHEB & SONS—122, Moor Street, Madras. 

S. M. SYEDALI & Co.—39, Angappa Naick Street, Madras. 

M. M. S. SADAKTULLA & Co.—229, Angappa Naick Street, 
Madras. 

Machinery Dealers 

West Bengal 

A. T. ALIHUSEIN & Co—29, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

A. S. ABDULLABHOY & Co—81, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

ABDUL HUSAIN HASANBHOY & Co.—93. Qlve Street, Calcutta. 
HASSANALLY & SONS—36, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

EBRAHHVIJI HASSANBHOY & SONS—30, Strand Road, Calcutta, 
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Machinery Dealers and Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

DAWOODBHOY NOORBHOY CHOONIA—86-A, Shuklaji Street, 

Bombay. 

KAJIJI BROS.—181, Nagdevi Street. Bombay 
APDU! RAZ-\K Co .—Opp Jumma Ma.sjid, Kurla, Bombay. 
ABDULLABHAI F.AZULLABHAI—142, Sarang Street, Bombay. 
AliMt'D OOtlBR—Clujrchgato Street, Fort, Bombay. 

CHOTANI ELECTRIC A ENGINEERING Co., LTD.—57, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

ESGOFALLY MOHD. ALI Co.—102-104, Bhusari Mohalla, Bombay. 
FAZALBHOY LTD.—16, New Queen’s Road, Bomb. y. 

GULAM RASUL ALLA BUX—Nowroji Hill Road No. 1, Bombay. 
IIAKIMJI LOOKMANJI—C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 

SALEEM HAFIZ tS: BROS.—94, Modi Street, Fort, Bomibay. 
SHAIKH Co.—94, Ali Umier Street, Bombay. 

SALEM & Co.—Mandi House, 79-91, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
PEERBHOY BIDHABHAI Co.—50, Custom House Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 

ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT eSc Co.—Podar Cham.bers, Store Lane, 
Fort, Bombay. 

MODERN MACHINE TOOL & Co.—40, Nagdevi Cross Lane, 
Bombay, 3- 

GARLICK Co.—Plauris Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLAHBUX—1-B, Bachooali House, Nowroji Hill 
Rocad No. 1, Brmbay, 9 

MUNIM, V. I. & Co.—17-19, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

HANEEF, S. M. & Co.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay, 9. 

ZENITH NOBLE ENGINEERING—250, Ripon Road, Byculla, 
Bombay. 

Delhi & Ajmer-^Merwara 

ABDUL HAKIM & ^NS—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

ABDUL HAMID & BROS.—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

ABDUL RAHMAN & SONS—Hamilton Road, Delhi. 

ABDUL SHAKER & SONS—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

AZIZ Co.—Ajmer Gate. Delhi. 

HABIBUL RAHMAN Co.—Lai Kuan, Delhi, 

MOHD. SADIQ & SONS—Gali Lohiwali. Delhi. 

NADIR IRON WORKS— Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

QURAISHI BROS.—Queen’s Road, Delhi. 

RAJJI-ULLAH & SONS—Hamilton Road, Delhi. 

NAMATULLA & BROS., (Quetawala)—Chimni Mill Bara, Hindu 
Rao, Delhii. 

HAJI TAIYAB MOHAMED & SONS — Church Road, Beawar. 
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East Punjab 

MISTRI ABDUL WAHID MECHANICAL WORKS—Dal Bazar, 

Ludhiana. 

United Provinces 

MASOOD & Co.—Pirghaib Street, Moradabad. 

Mantle Manufacturers and Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

A. EBRAHIM VEERJI RANGOONWALA—41-43, Abdul Rehman 
Street, Bombay. 

ABBAS & Co.—313, Abdul Rehman Street. Bombay. 

Hyderabad Deccan 

SAMAD S. A. COTTAGE INDUSTRIES INSTITUTE— Mushirabad, 
Hyderabad Dn. 

United Provinces 

S. M SARIFF & Co.—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

Match Factories 

West Bengal 

ESAVI INDIA MATCH MFG. Co.—47. Murari Pukur Road. 
Calcutta^ 

HYDARI MATCH Co.—150, Belliaghta Main Road, Calcutta. 
ISLAMIA MATCH FACTORY—Beerpara Lane, Balgachia, Calcutta, 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDOOLALY EBRAHIM MATCHESWALA—121. Nagdevi Street, 
Bombay. 

ADAMJEE TRADING Co., LTD.—10, Bhajipaia Street, Bombay. 
ISLAM MATCH FACTORY—Ahmedabad. 

THE BOMBAY MATCH WORKS—121, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
HUSEIN MATCH FACTORY— Begumpura. Surat. 

M. A. KHUMAVALA—Sakar Bazar. Ahmedabad. 

Central India 

HAMIDIA MATCH FACTORY—Bhopal. 

South India 

MAHBUBABAD MATCH FACTORY—Mahbubabad , Hyderabad 
Dn. 

OSMANIA MATCH WORKS—Bakaram, Muahirabad Road, 
Hyderabad Dn. 

ASAFIA MATCH FACTORY—Nizam’s State, Hyderabad Dn. 
BADRUDDIN MATCH WORKS—^Nizam’s State, Hyderabad Dn. 
NIZAMIA MATCH Co.—Bakaram, Hyderabad Dn. 
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THE OOSMANIA MATCH FACTORY—Secunderabad, Hyderabad 
Dn. 

SULTAN MATCH FACTORY—Ell upu, Near Manapana, 

Trichinopoly. 

SALEM SAFETY MATCH FACTORY—Salem. 

Western India 

VERAVAL MATCH WORKS—Station Road, Veraval 
Kathiawar. 

Proprietor Haji Oomer Ahmed IMatcheswala, 

Telegraphic Address : “ MATCH ” 

Manufactures : Manufactures of Safety Matches. 

SAHIGARA MATCH WORKS—Chorwad Road, Kathiawar 
GONDAL MATCH WORKS—Gondal, Kathiawar. 

JASDAN MATCH WORKS—Jasdan. Kathiawar. 

SHHI NATVARSINHJI MATCH WORKS— Porbander, Kathiawar. 

Match Making MacTiihes and Material Dealers 

South India 

N. A. MOHAMED KUNJU—Alleppey, Travancore, 

Mats and Matting Dealers 

West Bengal 

S. MD. YACOOB FAROOQ—15. Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 

South Indki 

MOrlD. KUNJU, N. A. —Allepy,' Travancore, 

United Proi:inees 

SH.4IKJi ABDUL JALIL tV Co.—Mirzapore. 

SHAIKH SALAMATULLAH SONS—Mirzapore. 


Medical Stores Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

HIMALYA DRUG Co.—179, Samuel Street, Bombay. 
KAMRUDDIN H. SABUWALLA—Inside Crawford Market, P. O, 
Box No. 1146, Bombay. 

MEHBOOB SAEYED M. A.—Lily Court, Churchgate Reclamation, 
Bombay. 


Bihar 

FIRDOSI MEDICAL HALL—Patna. 
NOORANI DAWAKHANA—Patna. 

GREEN MEDICAL HALL—Patna. 

UNION MEDICAL HALL—^Arrah, Shahabad. 
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Delhi 

HAJI SHAMSUL HUQ & SONS—Fatehpuri Bazar, Delhi. 

THE DAWAKHANA UNANI—Bazar Balli Maran, Delhi. 
HAMDARD DAWAKHANA UNANI—Bazar Lai Kuan. Delhi. 
HAMDAM DAWAKHANA UNANI—Delhi. 

HINDUSTANI DAWAKHANA—Delhi. 

South India 

HABIB DISPENSARY—2-65. Broadway, Near Mannady, Madras. 
FAZLA-E-HAQ PHARMACY—205, High Road, TripLcane, Madras. 

SHAHI SULEMANIYA PHARAIACY—45, Subedoe Husain Street, 
Mount Road. Madras. 

United Provinces 

DURWISH MEDICAL HALL—P. O. Haswa, Fatehpur. 

YUNANI DAWAKHANu\ SADIQUE ADVIYA—33, Aminudoula 
Park. Lucknow. 


Metal Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

EXPANDED METAL DEPOT—Expanmeial House, 91, AbdUl 
Rehman Street, Bombay. 

FAKHRUDDIN Co.—43. Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

SHALEBFIOY TYEBJI « SONS—Shale Building, Bank Street, 
Bombay. 

VALIMOHAMED GULAMIIUSEIN SONAWALA & Co.—126, 
Mumbadevi, Bomba.y. 

ABDULLABHAI FAIZULLABHOY—142, Sarang Street, Bombay. 

ADAMJI LOOKMANJI Co.—Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 

GHAZANFAR H. M. Co.—9, Cooperage Road, Bombay. 

MOLOOBHOY AHMED & SONS—281, Nagdevi Street, Bombay- 

AKBARALLY RASOOLBHOY TAMBAWALLA—37, Kolsa Mohalla^ 
Pydhonie, Bombay. 

TYEBJEE ABDUL KAYUM—Indian Metal Products Mfg., Co., 
Nagri Compound. 234, Ripon Road, Bombay. 

M. GULAM.ALLY ABDUI.HUSEIN & Co.—66-68, Narayan Dhuru 
Street, Bombay. 

T. A. HUSEIN & Co.—Kalachowki Road, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY METAL WORKS—121, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

INDIA METAL PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING Co.—234, Ripon 
Road, Bombay. 

ABDEALLY, B. M. & Co.—127, Sarang Street, Bombay, 3: \ 
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C. P. & Berar. 

ABDULLA AHMED & SONS—Itwari Bazar, Amraoti- 

South India 

A. ALIM'>HAMED Sc Co. —26, Linga Chetty Street, Madras. 

A MttHAMED & Co.—513, Linga Chclty Street. Madras. 

ABDUL HUSAIN JEEVAJI & Co.—9, Linga Chetty Street, 

S. FAZULLABHOY—P. O. Box No. 204, Madras. 

United Provinces 

THE CORONATION LOCK Oic METAL WORKS—Aligarh. 

Metalware Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

LOOKMANJI MOOSAJI—Diamond Bldg., Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 
EBRAHIMJI ESSABHAI ti SONS—17, Old Hanuman Lane, 
Princes Street, Bombay. 

C P. cS: Berar 

SULEMANI & Co, —Jubbulpore. 

United Provinces 

THE MASHRIQUI INDUSTRIES—Moradabad- 

HAJI NOOR ELAHI MAHER EL.^HI—Chowk Bazar, Moradabad. 

Mica Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

GULAMALY & BROS,—Hararwaia Bldg., 90, Lohar Chawl, 
Bombay. 


Ajmer 

ABDUL GANI & Co.—Nasirabad, Aimer. 
QUBOOL AHMED KHAN—Purani Mandi, Ajmer. 

Bihar 

ADAM & Co.—Mica Mines, Kodarma, Hazaribagh. 


Mill Stores Dealers 

West Bengal 

NOOR MOHAMED ELIAS—Warderly Hjuse, 25-A, Swallow Lane, 
Calcutta. 

AKBERALLY ESMAILJI & Co.—30, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
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Bombay Presidency 

A. M. JIVAJI & Co.—23, C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 

J. MANSURI & SONS—P. O. Box 92, Kodi Amli, Ahmedabad- 
ABDEALLY, B. M. & Co.—29, Kika Street, Bombay. 

ADAMALLY SONS LTD.—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

AHMED ESSA & Co.—12, Mirza Ali Street, Inamwada Road, 
Bombay. 

ALLADIN VIRJI NATHANI—Darukhana Lane, Mazagaon, 

Bombay. 

BAKER, A. M. & Co.—218, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

EKBAL & Co.—Mohamed Ali Road, Bombay. 

ESUFALLY ADAMJI & Co.—134, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
HAIDERBHOY ISMAILJI & Co.—168, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
HOOSEIN & BROS., M. A.—Lakshmi BMg., Sir P. Mehta Roa'd, 
Fort, Bombay. 

NOOROODIN SHAIKH ADAM & Co.—159, Nagdevi Street, 
Bombay. 

ROSHAN AKBAR PATEL & Co.—Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 
TADIB & Co.—104, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

VAZIRALLY LTD.—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

YUSUFALI AMIJI & SONS—79, Tank Street, Byculla, Bombay. 
NOMANBHAI ABDEALI & Co.—Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

A. G. JUNANI & Co.—234-A, Ripon Road, Bombay. 

CHEMICAL TRADING Co.—249, Ripon Road, Bombay. 

Central India 

YOUSUF ALI GHANIBHAI—Sia Gunj, Indore. 

AMIR BROS.—Malgodown Road, Siyaganj, Indore. 

HAJI TAIYAB MOHAMED & SONS—Madhavganj Road, Ujjain. 
USMANBHAI ALLIBHAI & SONS—Madhavganj Road, Ujjain. 

South India 

AHMEDALLY HASANALLY & Co.—4-153-D Broadway, Madras. 

United Provinces 

ZAFAR & Co.—Fatehpur Sikri, Agra. 

Mineral Merchants 

West Bengal 

A. H. KHAIRULLAH—12, Mango Lane, Calcutta. 

SIRAJUL ARIFEEN & Co.—1, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

Bihar 

BIHAR MINERALS & CHEMICALS—P. O. Kumardhuhi, Dist. 
Manbhum. 


Bombay Presidency 

FAKHRUDDIN TYEBALI BADSHA—14, Paktnodia Street, 

Bombay. 

DADUBHAI APABHAI AMIN—^Hanuman Bazar, Dohad. 
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M. A. JAMIL & BROS—Bezwada. 

Mirror and Glass Plate Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL HUSAIN KARIMJI ARSIWALA—136, Abdul Rehman 

Street, Bombay. 

NARIMJI EBRAHIMJI ARSIWALA—120, Abdul Rehman Street, 

Bombay. 

Delhi 

ABDu-L SiTAKO<>R—Mandi Rvi, Sadar Bazar, Delhi- 
MAHBOOB ALI SONS—AlJahwala Building, Qutab Road, 

Delhi. 

United Provinces 

NQOR MOHAMMED—Mochhi Bazar, Cawnporc. 


Mosquito Curtains and Nets Dealers 

West Bengal 

S. M. Hz\NIF BROTHERS—168, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta. 

Motor Accessories Dealers and Manufacturers 

Bomhay Presidency 

AKBAR A_UTOMOBILES—Wadi Bunder, Boniljay. 

BACHOO MOTORS— 31, Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

CHAVDA N. V. Co —Mohamedi Man/il, Bliendi Bazar, Bombay. 
MOHAMEDALLY NOORBHAI Co-—Tyebi Manzil, Ibrahim 

RahimeluUa Road, Bombay. 

TAJBHOY ALLIBHOY cS: SONS—117, Ibiahim Rahimetulla Road, 
Bombay. 

BOMBAY GARAGE—Band Stand, Chowpatty. Bombay. 
TRIANGULAR MOTORS LTD.—15, Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

VORA BROS.—New Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

Y. A. MAMAJT & SONS—Ibrahim Rahmetulla Road, Bombay. 
SAROSH MOTOR WORKS DTD.—King Road, Ahmednagar. 
ADTEHOY PREMJI TYEBWALA—Lammgton Road, Bombay. 
AZGERALI BROS.—Baroda. 

DAYABHAl JETHABHAI THARU—Lamington Road, Bombay. 
EBRAHIM SAHEB MOHADIN SAHEB—Sanglikar, Bijapur. 
GULSHAN MOTOR SERVICE—Telegaon, Dis.t, Poona. 

HASAN ALI NAZARALI—Ratlam. 

INAYATHUSEIN KAMRUDDIN—Jalgaon. 

MAGDUM HUSEIN JAVALI—Mian Road, Dharwar. 

KALABHAI MOHAMMEDALI—Station Road, Dohad. 

KHOJA HIRJIBHAI LADHA—Lamington Road, Bombay. 
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KARMALLY JANMOHAMED—Kapasia Bazar, Ahmedabad. 
MOHAMMEDALY MOOSABHAI—Dohad. 

PREMJiI JETHA THARU & SONS—Lamington Road, Bombay. 
SHAIKH HAJIBHAI ABDULLA—Cambay. 

SUPER TYRE SERVICE—Sandhurst Road, Eas^t, Bombay. 

SYED GHULAM ABBAS MIYA SAHIB—Madasa. 

S. L. MOMIN & BROS.—Bijapur. 

SAROSH MOTOR WORKS LTD.—Agra Road, Nasik. 

THE BOMBAY TYRE & RUBBER Co., LTD.—Radio House, 
Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 

SUTARIA AUTOMOBILES—Belgaum. 

NOORBHOY JIVAJI—Tyebji Manzil, Bhendi Bazar, 
Bombay. 

Sole Agents: Dunlop Rubber Co.— (India) Ltd. 

For Tonga and Victoria and Rikshaw Tyres. 

Tele; “ COACHLAMPS .” Tel. No. 42189. 

Established 1877. 

Deaiers in Motor Accessories and Body Fittings and Upholstery 
Materials, Saddlery. 

Central India 

AMIR BROS.—45, Malgodown Road, Siyaganj, Indore. 

KHALIL AHMED ANSARI—Bhopal. 

SAJJA.DHUSEIN AHMED HUSEIN—Central Post Office Road, 
Bhopal. 

BRITISH INDIA MOTOR CAR Co.—Maharani Road, Indore. 

C. P. & Berar 
A. AHMEDJIBHAI—Raipur. 

EBRAHIM MULLA MOHAMEDALI—Sarangarh State. 

FAZAL HUSAIN M. HABIBHAI—Drug. 

JAFFERALI JUSSUFBHAT—Drug. 

KAREEMBHAI JEEVABHAI—Dongargarh. 

MUKHTAR HUSEIN M. AHSANALI—Harda. 

MUSHARUF HUSEIN GULAM ABBAS—Narsinghpur. 
MOHAMEDALI ADAMJI—Wardlia. 

NOORBUX MOHBOOBBUX—Burhanpur. 

OOMER BROS.—Fort Mandla, Raipur. 

RAJABALI VALIMOHAMED—Raipur. 

R. MULLA A. HUSSAIN ALI—Raipur. 

USMAN ABBAS MALGUZAR—Dhamtari. 

YUSUFALI & SONS—Hoshanabad. 

Orissa 

P. S. ABDUL RAZAK & SONS—Dalatpura, Sambalpur. 

Bihar 

K. B. HABIBUR RAHMAN—Ranchi. 

South India 

MOHAMEDALLY NOORBHOY & Co.—105, Mannady Street, 
Madras. 

M. A. RAHIMKHAN—Singerni Collieres, Hyderabad. 
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United Provinces 

H. ABDUL RAZAK & SONS—8, Aminabad Park, Lucknow. 
HUSSAIN & Co.—Maidagin, Benares. 

MOHAMEDALY NOORBHOY & Co.—12, Aminud-Doulah Park, 
Lucknow. 

THE STANDARD AUTOMOBILE & Co.—The Mall, Cawnpore. 
STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS—Leader Road, Allahabad. 

Western India 

ALIMOHAMED GIGA & SONS—Post Office Road, Junagadh. 
ABDULLABHAI HASHAM—Post Office Road, Junagadh. 
EBRAHIM A. GANI VAKIL—Bantva, Kathiawar. 

HAJI JUSAB MOHAMED DHANANI—Junagadh. 

IMPERIAL TRADING Co.—Ranjit Road, Jamnagar. 

MOHAMEDLI ALIBHOY & SONS—Para Bazar, Rakjot, 

SHEIKH ABDULLAH—Bhavnagar. 

JAFFERJI A. SARIYA—Jamnagar. 

YUSUF SARIF—Dhoraji. 

ALLARAKHA ABDUR REHMAN & SONS—Sir Lakhaji Raj Road, 

Rajkot 


Motor Car Dealers 

East Punjab 

NOOR DIN & BROS.—Sadar Road, Ferozepur. 

Bombay Presidency 

F. M. CHINOY cS: Co.—Band Stand, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

BACHOO MOTORS—31, Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

MOHAMEDALLY NOORBHAI Sc Co.—Tayebi Manzil, Bbrahim 
Rahimetuba Road, Bombay. 

Assam 


AZIZUR REHMAN—Gauhati. 

United Provinces 

MOHAMED EKRAM KHAN & Co.—5-41, The Mall, Benares. 
UNITED MOTORS—3, Abbot Road, Lucknow. 

Musical Instrument Dealers and Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

NAGINA MUSICAL PRODUCTS Co.—18, Mirzapore Street, 
Calcutta. 

ABDUL AZIZ KHAN BROS.—49-B, Baitak Khana Road, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

FAZALBHOY LTD.—16, New Queen’s Road, Bombay. 
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MAJID Co.—56, Md. Ali Road, Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLAHBUX—1-B, Bachooali House, Nowroji Hill 
Road No. 1, Bombay, 9. 

South India 

MOHAMED EBRAHLM & Co—26-27, Rattan Bazar, Madras. 
MASTER S. FAZLUDDIN—57, TripJicane High Road, Madras. 

Nail Manufacturers and Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL K^PER SHAMSUDDIN & Co—48, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 
THE NATIONAL STORES SUPPLY Co.—Fatima Building, Pallan 
Road, Bombay. 

Name Plate Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

ABDULLA & SONS—37, Moti Sil Street, Calcutta. 

United Provinces 

AZAD & Co.—Panna Gunj, Aligarh. 

Napthalene Balls Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

H. MUMTAZ & Co.—1, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

Nurserymen and Seeds Merchants 

West Bengal 

NURJEHAN NURSERY—2, Kankurgachi 1st Lane, Calcutta. 

United Provinces 

M. MOHD. AFAQUE—Rataul Gotra, Meerut. 

Office Appliances Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

TY'EBALLY DAWOODJI—84, Bhajipala Lane, Bombay. 

Oil and Gas Engine Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

E. A, LATIF cfe SONS—^Lartif Bldg., Revdi Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

Oil Cake Dealers 

South India 

HAJI ESSA HAJI MOOSA—Cochin. 
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Oil and Lubricant Manufacturers and Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ESUFALLY ADAMJI & Co.~-134, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

Central India 

GHULAMALI TYEBALY—Neemuch, Gwa?ior State. 

HAJI TAIYEB MOHAMED & SONS—Madhavganj Road, Ujjain 
Gwalior State. 

USMANBHAI ALLIBHAI & SONS—Madhavganj Road, Ujjain 
Gwalior State. 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

GULAM ALI TYEB ALI—Aaya Bazar, Ajmer. 


Oil Man's Stores Dealers 

West Bengal 

BABORALLY SIRDAR—45, Hogg Market, Calcutta. 

HAJEE AHMED—G-24-25, Sir Stuart Hogg Market, Calcutta 
HAJI MD. AKBAR & SONS—74, New Market, Calcutta. 

HAFIZ WAZIR MOHD. HUMAYUN—Court Lindsay Street 
Calcutta. ' 

EBRAHIMJI HASSANBHOY & SONS-30, strand Road, Calcutta, 

Assam 

DIGBOI STORES & AGENCY—Digboi. 

South India 

° * Co.—47-49, New Market Square, Bangalore 

United Provinces 

ABDUL KARIM & SONS-Meoton Road. Cawnpore. 

Oil Merchants 


rr coc, UKlLgai 

AmraloU La™, Caloutl,. 

CafcZ”™ a™..,. L,aa. 

HAJI NAMED HAJI ABDULLAH-5, Amratola Street, Calcutta. 
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HAJI EBRAHIM KASSAM COCHINWALA-~4, Amratola Lane, 
Calcutta. 

FOJDAR TRADING Co.—18, Amratola Lane, Calcutta. 

HAJI SATTAR HAJI PIRMOHAMED—18, Amratola Lane, 
Calcutta. 

KASSAM AIYOOB—Amratola Street, Calcutta. 

HAJI HABIB HAJI PEERMOHAMED & Co.—25, Amratola Street, 
Calcutta. 

HASSAN AIYOOB—Amratola Lane, Calcutta. 

ALIMOHAMED HAJI JAMAL—Amratola Lane, Calcutta. 
TAIYOOB ALIMOHAMED—Amratola Lane, Calcutta. 

HABIB DAWOOD MUSANI—11, Amratola Street, Calcutta. 
HABIB HAJI AHMED—12, Amratola Street, Calcutta. 

A. R. MOHAMED UMER & Co.—3, Amratola Lane, Calcutta. 
ABDUL SATTAR REHMATULHY BROS.—15, Zakaria Street, 
Calcutta. 


Bombay Presidency 

ARDEALLY MOHAMEDALY RANGWALA—148, Nagdevi Street, 
Bombay. 

ALJBHOY VALJI—Kazi Mohalla, Null Bazar, Bombay. 
GULAMALI DAWOODBHOY & Co.—23, Mangaldas Road, Bombay. 
ABDUL SATTAR NOORMOHAMED—Dontad Street, Dongri, 
Bombay. 

ADAMJI LOOKMANJI & Co.—Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 
AHMED OOMERBHOY OIL MILLS—Two Tanks, Bombay. 
HABIB RAWJI & Co.—123, Dongri Street, Bombay. 

MOHAMMED JOOSAB JANGDA—Rangoonwalla Building, 
Mohammedally Road, Bombay. 

ABDULALLY SULEMAN RANGWALLA—26, Sutar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL SATTAR NOORMOHAMED DABAWALLA—Zakeria 
Masjid, Damar Gaily, Bombay. 

RAJ OIL MILLS—Belasie Road, Opp. Alexandra Cinema, Bombay. 

C. P. & Berar 

SETH HAJI LATIF HAJI DAWOOD—Raipur. 

SETH JAMAL NOOR—Raipur. 

South India 

ADAM HAJI PIR MD. ESACK—Cochin. 

THE MUSLIM MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION—Muslim Bank 
Building, Nizamshai Road, Hyderabad Dn. 

SALIMULLA SHAKUR—Usman Pura, Hyderabad Dn. 

H- E. K. COCHINWALA—Mattancherry, Cochin. 

HAJI HAMED HAJI ABDULLAH—Mattanoherry, Cochin. 

DEWAN HAJI GANI PIRMOHAMED—Mattancherry, Cochin. 
HUSAIN HAJI PIRMOHAMED MOOSA—Mattancherry, Cochin. 
HUSAIN KASSAM DADA—Mattancherry, Cochin. 

HAJI HABIB HAJI PIRMOHAMED—Mattancherry, Cochin, 
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United Provinces 

HARUN ABDUL SATTAR—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore, 

DLWAN HAJl PEERMOHD. MOOSA—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore. 
HAJI HABIB HAJI MOHAMED—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore. 

A. ISMAIL ROORMOHAMED & Co.—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore. 
ARIE HAROOR BROS.—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore. 

S. M. IASIHUDDIN FAQIRUDDIN—Maclili Bazar, Cawnpore. 
QAZI & Co.—Beconganj,Cawnpore. 

TAJYOOB ALIMOHAMED—Dal Mandi, Cawnpore. 

Oil Mills 

C. P. <& Berar 


ABDUL HUQ FACTORY—Sasaram. 

HAJI AHMEDALLI FACTORY—Sasaram. 

MANSUR FLOUR & OIL FACTORY—Sasaram. 

MOHAMMADI OIL MILLS—Raipur. 

MUSLIM OIL DAL & RICE MILLS—Raipur. 

AKBAR MFC. & PRESS Co., LTD., OIL MILLS—Burhanpur. 
ABDUL AZIZ ABDUL KARIM—Macfeiisath, Itwara, Nagpur City. 
YUSUF ABDUL GANI—Sadar Bazar, Nagpur City. 

HAJI SULEMAN OOMER—Maskasath, Nagpur City, 

HAJI LATIF HAJI ALLIMOHAMED—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

HAJI JUSAB AHMED—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

A. GAFFAR HAJI AHMED HAJI DADA—Itwara, Nagpur City. 
AH/MED HAJiI KARIM—Itwara, Nagpur Citv. 

WALIMOHAMED HAJI AHMED HAJl’ DADA—Maskasath 

Nagpur City. ' ' 


AHMED HAJI SHARIF—Maskas»ath, Nagpur City. 

ABDUL RAUF ABU BAKER—Maskasath, Nagpur City. 

K ASS AM AYOOB—Maskasath. Nagpur City 

* MOHAMED ADAMJI-Itwara, Nagpur City 
ABDUL GAFFAR TARMOHAMED—Itwara, Nagpur Cit^. 

HAJI DAWOOD OOSMAN—Maskasath, Nagpur City. 
ctrAT TARMOHAMED EBRAHIM—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

BHAI OOSMAN EBRAHIM—Itwara, Nagpur Citv 
MOHAMED & AHMED LTD.—Nagpur City 
^JI OOMER SHARIF-Maskasath, Nagpur Citv 
IBRAHIM ISMAIL—Betulganj. 

Junction, Betulganj. 

KASAM—Amla Junction, Betulganj 
HAJI MOHAMED KASAM & Co.—Betulgani 
HABIB ABDUL LATIF-.It war a, NagpS Sty 

ABDUL RAZAK HASHAM—Maskasath, Nagpur City. 
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ABDUL SATTAR YUSUF—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

LATIF HAJI KASAM—Maskasath, Nagpur City. 

HAJI ADAMJI HAJI SHAKOOR—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

^GANI ABDUL KARIM—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

SATTAR ADAM—Itwara, Nagpur Ci4y. 

South India 

ABDUL HUSAIN ABDUL KADER & Co., OIL MILLS—Pal]uruthy, 
Cochin. 

JAMAL MILLS—Amdalvalsa, Vizagapatam. 

KASAM AIYOOB—Cochin. 

KASSAM AIYOOB—Bezwada. 

HAJI HAMED HAJI ABDULLAH—Vizagapatam. 

Central India 

THE SANDALWALA FLOUR & OIL MILLS—Ujjain. 

Bombay Presidency 

AHMED MILLS—Two Tanks, Grant Road, Bombay. 

DADABHOY OIL MILL—349, Duncan Road, Bombay. 
MOHAMEDBHOY DAWOODBHOY OIL MILLS—50, Tandel Street, 
Bombay. 

ABBA GANI & Co.—Victoria Road, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

OMER DOSSA—Jail Road, Mirza Ali Street, Post Box No. 9,. 
Bombay. 

FAKIRBHAI KARSONDAS MEDISHWARI MILLS—Billimoria, 
Surat. 

HAJI MOHD. HUSAIN OIL MILL—Jalgaon, Bombay. 

HAROON USMAN MILLS—Bombay. 

KASAM EBRAHIM KALIA—Billimoria, Surat. 

NOOR OIL MILLS—Sukhlaji Street, Bombay. 

ZAKARIA OIL MILL—17-A, Pias Street, Byculla, Bombay. 

East Punjab 

MAQBOOL FLOUR & OIL MILLS—Amritsar. 

Western India 
ABDUL MAJID OIL MILLS—Junagadh. 

AGHADI DIL MILLS—Dhoraji. 

AHMED UMER PADELA OIL MILLS—Dhoraji 
THE STAR OIL MILLS & REFINERS LTD—Dhrol. 

THE STAR CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIES—^Dana Bazar, Rajkot. 


Oil Milling Machinery Dealers 

West Bengal 

AHMED ABDUL GANI BROS.—142, Tiretta Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
Bombay Presidency 

AHMED ESA & Co.—12, Mirza Ali Street, Bombay. 
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Opticians 

West Bengal 

EASTERN OPTICAL Co.—306, Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
Bombay Presidency 

EASTERN OPTICAL Co.—323-325, Aodul Rehman Street, 

Bombay. , , „ , 

ESMAIL SULAIMAN d: SONS 342. A.ociui Rohm an Street, 

Bombay. 

liATEM BROS.—302. Abdul Rehman Street, Bomoay. 

WESTERN OPTICAL Co.—Karim Bldg.. ^Johamed Ali Road. 
Bombay. 

THE NATIONAL OPTICAL Co.—71. E.^.planade Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 

S BENSON A: Co.—17, Hornby Road. Fort, Bombay. 

SULTAN FAZALBHOY LTD.—114, Sir Viihaidas Chambers, 16, 
Apodo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Central India 

FAZLE ALI ABDEALI ibc BROS —Mirkaiam Bazar, Shahjapur, 
G'vvabor State. 

INTERNATIONAL OPTICAL Co.—Cnov/k Bazar, Ujjain, 
Gv/alior State. 

C. P. & Berar 

AHMEDALI N TYEBALI—Omti Bridge, Jubbulpore. 

Delhi 

GRAND OPTICAL HOUSE—Sadar Bazar, Delhi, 

United Provinces 

MOHAMED HANIF—Meston Road, Cavvnpore. 

SARFRAZ HUSAIN & BAQAR HUSAIN—Aminuddauia Park, 
Lucknow. 

Western India 

H. B KHAN & Co. —Pura, Rajkot. 

Packing Materials Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

GABUJI AKBAR ALI & Co., KHOKAWALA—108. Sarang Street, 
Bombay. 

G. A. LATIF & SONS—Latif Building, Revdi Bazar, Ahmcdabad. 

Paddy Merchants 

West Bengal 

HUSAIN KASAM DADA—19, Chetla Road, Calcutta. 

M. M. ISPHANI—108, Chetla Road, Calcutta. 
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Paint and Varnish Dealers 

West Bengal 

ELIAS, M. LTD.—Central Bank B’dg., 100 Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABBASBHOY GULAMALI RANGWALA—319, Sheikh Memon 
Street, Bombay. 

ABDULALLY SULEMANJI RANGWALA—26, Sutar Chawl, 

Bombay. 

ADAMALY KIKABHOY RANGWx\LA—309, Sheikh Memon Street, 
Bombay. 

G. MOHAMEDALLY & Co.—25, Mangaldas Road, Bombay. 

HIPTOOLA Co.—37, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 

GULAM HUSAIN ABDUL ALI & SONS—Buranpuri, Bhagal, 
Surat- 

GULAM HUSAIN ABDUL ALI BROS-—Buranpur, Bhagat, Surat. 

ABBASBHOY AKBARALLY & Co.—85, Gulalwadi, Kika Street, 
Bombay. 

ABDEALLY B. M. & Co.—29, Kika Street, Bombay. 

ABDEALLY MOHAMEDALI RANGWALA—148, Nagdevi Street, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 

ADAMALLY SONS LIMITED—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

AHMED MOOSA MOTIWALA & SONS—Tank Road, Parel, 
Bombay. 

AHMED OOMER—Dady House, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

AHMED OOMERBHOY—Two Tanks, Grant Road, Bombay. 

AKBARALLY“ SHARAFALLY ZAVEHl—25, Ebrahim RahimtuUa 
Road, Bombay. 

BAKER M. & Co.—35, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

GULAMALLY DAWOODBHOY & Co.—23, Mangaldas Roac^ 
Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLAHBUX—1-B, Bachooali House, Norowji Hill 
Road, Bombay. 

HAKIMJI LOOKMANJI—C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 

HUSENBHAI ALIMOHAMED & BROS.—Kika Street, Bombay. 

MOHAMEDALI VALIBHOY—83, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

MOHAMEDBHOY ABDULHUSEN & BROS.—Opp. Ram Mandir, 
Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

MUNSHI & Co.—48>A, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

NAZARALLY MULL A JIVAJI & Co.—116, Mas j id Bunder Road, 
Bombay. 

NAZARALLY SHAMSOODIN & SONS—283, Sheikh Memon Street, 
Bombay. 

ROSHAN AKBAR PATEI. & Co.—Hamam Street Fort, Bombay, 

SALEEM HAFIZ & BROS.~-94, Modi Street, Bombay. 

SALEHBHOY TYEBALLY & Co.—93, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

SHAIKH & Co.—94, Ali Umer Street, Bombay. 
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TYEBALLY DAWOODBHOY RANGWALA—29, Kika Street, 
Bombay. 

ALI'MOHAMEDBHAI MEHERALLY RANGWALA 269, Nagdevi 
Stree/t, Bombay. 

MOHAMEDBHAI TYEBALLY RANGWALA—29, Ebrahim 

Rahimtulla Road, Bombay. 

MOOSAJI ADAMJI CONTRACTOR—23, Ebrah-im Rahimtulla 
Road, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY PAINT WORKS—Khetwadi 10th Lane, Bombay. 

STANDARD PAINT, OIL ct COLOUR Co., LIMITED—2nd Nowroji 
Hill Road, Dongri Market, Bombay. 

ADAMJI LOOKMANJI eS: Co.—Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 

KIKABHAI GULAMHUSEIN cV' SONS—Richey Road, Fernandez 
Bridge, Ahmedabad. 

YOOSUFALY AMIRUDDIN RANGWALA—Opp. Jumma Masjid, 
Rankore Maka, Ahmedabad. 

HIND PAINT & HARDWARE MART—Lokhand Bazar, Shop No. 
2738, Ahmedabad. 

THE NATIONAT. STORES SUPPI.Y Co.—Fatima Manzil, Palton 
Road, Bombay. 

RONUK VARNISH WORKS—26, Tava Lane, Bombay. 

THE NATIONAL TRADERS—Hathi Khan a Road, Nasik. 

KADERBHOY ABDUJI—Rawivar Peth, Poona City. 

ABBASBHOY KADERBHOY—Rawivar Peth, Poona City. 

HAIDERBHOY KADERBHOY—Rawivar Peth, Poona City. 

TAHERBHOY MOHAMEDALI—Main Street, Camp, Poona City. 

R. E. HEERA—Main Street, Camp, Poona City. 

GARLICK’S PRODUCTS & PAINTS MFG. Co.—Hanies Road, 
Jacob Circle, Bombay. 


Delhi 

S. KARAM ELAHI Sc SONS—Fatehpuri Street, Delhi. 

South India 

RAHIMBUX KHAN PAINT & VARNISH FACTORY—Linganpally, 
Hyderabad. 

Western India 

JEEVANJEE JAFFERJEE LOKHANDWALA—Bohra Bazar, 

Cutch Mandvi. 

Paper Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

A. R. SALEHBHAI & Co.—Salehbhoy Bldg., 76, Sutar Chawl^ 
Bombay. 

ABBASBHAI KADERBHAII—35-39, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 

ABDUL HABIBBHOY & SONS—196, Abdul Hehman Streat^ 
Bombay. 
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ADBUL HUSAIN NAZARALLY & BROS—27, Sutar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL LATIF HABIBBHOY & SONS—196, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

AKBARALLY ABDUL HUSAIN & Co.—19, Sutar Chawl, Bombay, 
ALIBHOY AKBARALLY—36, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 

BUDROODIN AHMEDJI—41, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 

H. G. HAW AH—168, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
MOHAMEDALLY HEBATHBOY Co.—15, Mirza Street, Bombay. 
AKBARALLY SHARAFALLY ZAVERI—25, Ebrahim RahimtuUa 
Road, Bombay. 

BOMBAY STATIONERY MART—Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

FATEHI FRERES—89, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ABDULLABHAI FIDAALI vM Co.- -24, Sutar Chawl, Bombay, 2. 
DECCAN PAPER MART—52, Mirza Street, Bombay. 

AFZALBHAI GULAM MOHAMED—Sheikh Memon Street, 

Eombay, 2. 

FIDAHUSEIN SHAMSOODIN & SONS—15-17, Mirza Street, 
Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—No. 1-B, Nowroji Hill Road, Bombay. 
HAVELIWALA PAPER MART—34-36, Mirza Street, Bombay. 
HOOSEIN BROS., M.A.—Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay, 
MOHAMEDALLY ABDULHUSEIN—83, Mirza Street, Bombay. 
NOORUDDIN ABDUL HUSEIN—66, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 

R. GULAM HUSEIN & BROS.—41-43, Mirza Street, Bombay. 
SALEEM HAFIZ & BROS.—94, Modi Street, Bombay. 

SHAIKH & Co.—94, Ali Umer Street, Bombay. 

VAZIRALLI LIMITED—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED BROS.—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

ABBAS 1. JAFFERJI—130, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

S. M. MALUBHOY & SONS—205, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
ASIATIC PAPER Co.—35-39, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 

THE BOMBAY STATIONERY STORES—213/17, Abdul Rehman 
Street, Bombay. 

THE EASTERN PAPER Co., LTD.—44, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 
THE FAVOURITE BOOK CLOTH MART—12, Mirza Street, Bombay. 
SHAMSHER PRINTING PRESS—203, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

G. M. RADHANPURWALA—16, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 

NEW HASHMI PRINTING PRESS—307, Main Street, Camp, Poona. 
THE AHMEDABAD KAGDI PAPER MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
—Kagdi Bazar, Fernandez Bridge Ahmedabad. 

MOHAMEDMiIA MOHAMEDHUSEIN VALIULLA—Panchpatti, 

Karoidapole, House No. 1196, Ahmedabad. 

A. M. REHMANI—Sakar Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

KAGZI ABDUL KUDDUS ABDURRAHMAN—Shop No. 1828, 
Kalupur, Opp. Hawa Tower, Ahmedabad. 
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A Y BROTHERS— Kapasia Market, Ahmedabad. 

KASAMBHAI MOHAMMADBHAI-Panch Patti, Ahmedabad. 
GUJRAT PAPER STORES—Timba Poie, Atoedabad. 
ABDULLABHAI MOHAMEDBHAI-Sakar Bazar, Ahmedabad. 
ABUBAKER ASHRAFBHAI KAZI—Fernandez Bridge, Ahmedabad. 
KASAMBHAI KADERBHAI HAWAWALA—120/22, Masjid Bunder 

Road, Bombay. , v. , 

NABIBHAI GAFOORBHAI—Near Fernandez Bridge, Ahmedabad. 
KAGDI JENUMIYAN HAJIMIYAN—19, Dontad Cross Lane, 

Bombay. 

HAIDERSON & BROS.—154, Bohra Bazar Street, Bombay. 

Delhi 

s. S. MIAN A; BROS—Chowri Bazar, Delhi. 


South India 

HAJI ABDUL KADER HAJI YAKUB—Cochin. 

M. HUSSAN ALI & SONS—50, Bunder Street. Madras. 

M. KUMBER ALI & BROS.—1-D, Anderson Street, G. T. Madras. 


United Provinces 

ABDUL SAMAD A. HAQUE—Butcher Mohalla, G. T. Road, 
Allahabad. 


Paste and Straw Board Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

RAJABALLY GULAM HUSAIN & BROS.—41-4.3, Mirza Street 
Bombay. 

A. R. SALEHBHAI & Co.—76-78, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 
HABIBBHAI GULAMMOHAMED HAVAWALA—Panchpatti, Timba 
Pole, Ahmedabad. 


Patent, Trade Mark and Law Agents 

Bombay Presidency 

A. F. ABBAS & Co.—Bansilal Mansion, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. 

United Provinces 

AZAD & Co.—Pannagunj, Aligarh. 


Pen, Penholders and Pencils Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

HIND PEN INDUSTRIES—139, Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 

Perfumery and Toilet Goods Dealers and Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

H. MOHAMED SIDDIQ & Co.—13-14-15, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 
HAJI KHODA BUKSH NABI BUKSH—87, Colootola Street. 
Calcutta. 
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NECKTIE BRAND ZARDA FACTORY—141, Howrah Road, 
Howrah, Calcutta- 

S. A. ROSHAN ALI—90, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

SHAIKH GULAM HAZRAT & SONS—156, Harnison Road, Calcutta. 
SHARIF PERFUMERY WORKS FACTORY—14-1, Syed Saleh Lane, 
Calcutta. 

SYED RA/MZAN ALI & SONS—89, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 
ABDUL KADIR TYEBJI & Co.—3, Amratolla Street, Calcutta. 

Eombay Fres'iden'.y 

E. S. PATANWALA Co.—182-185, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

HASANALI KAMROODIN—19, Chhippichawl Street, Bombay. 

R. S. ATTARWALA & SONS—Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
UNIVERSAL PERFUMERY WORKS—95, Kambekar Street, Bombay. 
A. R. SHAIKH—Mandvi Dt. Surat. 

HASANALLY BROS—153-55, Chakla Street, Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK cfc Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 
ALIMOHAMED HUSEIN & Co—229, Jumma Masjid, Bombay. 
FAZALBHOY LIMITED—16, New Queen’s Road, Bombay. 
GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—No. 1-B, Norowji Hill Road, Bombay. 
ROSHAN AKBAR PATEL & Co.—Hamam Street, Fort, Bombay. 
SALEEM HAFIZ Co.—94, Modi Street, Eombay. 

SHAIKH & Co.—94. AH Umer Street. Bombay. 

VAZIRALLI LIMITED—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

HAMI & Co.—4, Bhendi Bazar, Patka Manzil, Bombay. 

KASAM OSMAN—147, Chakla Street. Bombay. 

JAFFER SHOP—Tram Terminus, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

HAJI EBRAHIM HAJI HUSEIN—249, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

G. M. MOLEDINA & Co.—174, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
SULTAN ALI MOHAMEDALI—148, Sarang Street, Bhueari Mohalla, 

Opp. Crawford Market, Bombay. 

MAQBOOL CHEMICAL WORKS—58-E, Mohammedali Road, 
Bombay. 

UNION PERFUMERY WORKS—236-A, Ripon Road, Bombay. 
AHMED D. & SONS—Teher Mansion, 10^, Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay. 

NANJIS—206/208, Carnac Road, Bombay. 

SULTAN FAZALBHOY LTD.—114, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 16, 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Delhi 

ABDUL GANI MOHAMED ISMAIL—Fatehpuri Bazar, Delhi. 

H. NOOR MOHAMED & BROS.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

South India 

MYSORE ISLAMIA AGARBATI WORKS—Opp. Jamia Masjid, 
Secunderabad. 
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T. A. REHMAN & SONS—10, China Bazar, Madras. 

ROHINI PRODUCTS— Sri Kiimbeswaran North, Kumbakonam, 
HAKEEM & Co.—Markampatti, P. O. Dindiguk Guntur. 

S. S. NOOR Co., AMANULLAH TOILETS Kambam St., Laksh- 
mangudi, Madras, 

JAFFER MOHEEDIN SAHIB & SONS—Santhepet, Mysore. 

SYED GOURESAHEB, A —Kadur, Mysore. 

THE CENTRAL DISPENSARY—Kilakarai, (S. I-)- 
WELCOME STORES—155, Poonamalle, High Road, Madras. 

S. HAMEED cK: Co.—14, Aaderson Street, Madras. 

BASITPi WAHAB cV Co.—Opp. Ripori Bldg., Madras. 

D. SYED OSMAN N Co.—44, New Market Square, Bangalore Cantt. 

United Provinces 


HABIBULLAH ABDUL RAUF—Ghazipur. 

INAYAT HUSAIN GHALIB HUSAIN—Sahaswan, Budaun. 
QUAMRUDDIN BADRUDDIN—59, Chowk, Allahabad. 

KAMAL MANUFACTURING Co.—Ka.shmiri Mohalla, ^ucknow. 
ASGHAR ALI MOHAMED ALI—Chowk. Lucknow. 

RA,r ZINAT WORKS—Raj Bhawan, Abott Road, Lucknow. 
AHMED HUSEIN DILDAR HUSEIN—Ch.nvk, Lucknow. 

ABDUL SATTAR A. HAKIM—Bareilly. 

ABDUL SATTAR WAZIR MOHAMED—Bareilly. 

ABDUL SATTAR A. KARIM—Bareilly. 


Perfumery Raw Materials Dealers 

West Bengal 

MOHAMED MOIDIN—79, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

Pearl and Jewel Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

HAJI VALIMOHAMED HAJI A. GANI MOTIV/ALA—Abdul 
Rehman Street, Bombay. 

Western India 

ALLIBHAI ABBASRHAI JHVERI—Jamnagar. Kathiawar. 


Photographers 

Bombay Presidency 

KOOR CAMERA Co.—Keneddy Bridge, Near Opera House, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency 

GENERAL PHOTO STORE—Shahru Castle Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

EOS STUDIOS—427, Kalbadevi Road. Bombay. 

TOWN PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIOS—Botawala Bldg., Sir Phiroz- 
shah Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

R. SHIVJEE & Co.—Opp. Edward Talkies, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. 
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Delhi 

YAQEE’S PHOTO STUDIO— Near Cloth Market, Delhi- 

South India 

T. N. BURHANUDDEEN SAHIB—Main Street, Tanjore 

R. G. SAMI^—Chimagalur, Myc’ore. 

Western India 

IQBAL ART ELECTRIC STUDIO—Main Bazar, Porbundar. 

Photo Materials Manufacturers and Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

PHOTOPHONE EQUIPMENT LTD.—9, Marine Liir s, Bombay. 
GENERAL PHOTO STORES—68, Mohamedally Road, Bombay. 

United Provinces 
A. RAHIM cS: SONS—Ranikhet. 

S. R. MANULLA & SONS—Karkhana Bazar, Almora. 


Pickers and picking Band Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 


H. MANSURI & 
Ahmedabad. 

SONS—P. 

O. 

Box 

84, 

Dariapur, 

Dabgarwaa, 

J. MANSURI cSi: 
Ahmedabad. 

SONS—P. 

O. 

Box 

92, 

Dariapur, 

Dabgarwao, 


ISMAIL M. MANSURI—P. O- Box 91, Ahmedabad. 

Picture Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 
MOHAMED ALI VALIJEE ARSIWALA—76, Abdul Rehman Street. 
Bombay. 

Delhi 

MASTER IMDEDALI—Rajawali Gali, Delhi. 

Piece Goods Dealers 

West Bengal 

WALI MOHAMED KASAM DADA—26, Amratola Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL KARIM & Co.—618-619, Gordhun Gully, Mulj.i Jetha 
Market, Bombay. 

AHMED ABDUL KARIM BROS. LTD.—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
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K. S, M. JAFRI SAHEB—356, Bhendy Bazar, Bombay. 

ABDUL GANl SHARIFF & SONS—151-57, Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL LATIF ABDUL SHAKUR tic Co.—13-15, Sheriff Devji 
Street, Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK cS: Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 
AHMED EBRAHIM BROS.—88, Chakla Street, Bombay. 

ALI BROS.—232, Nagdevi Street, Bombtiy. 

DA WOOD HAJI NASSER S: Co.—lst Marine Street, Dhobi TaJao, 


Bombay. 

EBRAHIM MANJJI cit Co.—49, Pydonie Road, Bombay. 
GHAZANFAR H. M. eS: Co.—9, Cooperage Road, Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—Nowroji Hill Road, No. 1, Bombay. 
HAJI EBRAHIM ESSAK—91, Chakla Street, Bombay. 

HAJI ESMAIL HAJI OOMER Co.—50-56, Chakla Street, B'mibay. 
HAJI JANMOHAMED MOOSA—27-29, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 
HASANALI SALEH MOHAMED .v Co.—Sandhurst Road East, 
Bombay. 


PATAIL CASAM EBRAHIM RANGOON WALA—172, Nagdevi 
Street, Bombay. 

RANGOONWALA H. N.—91, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
ROSHANALI D. NASEER & Co.—68/72, Champa Gully, MuJji 
Jetha Market, Bombay. 

ROSHAN AKBAR PATEL A Co.—Patel House, Churchgate Street, 
Bombay. 


SALEEM HAP IZ & BROS.—94, Modi Street, Bombay. 

VASI BROS. A Co.—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

VAZIRALLI LIMITED Hornby Road, Fort. Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED BROS.—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

LAKHANI BROS,—Ganeshwadi, Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay. 

H. S. MOHAMED—39, Pydhonie, Khadak, Bombay. 

HAROON ADAM & Co.—11, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay 
H. M. SOOLEMAN & Co.—67-69, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

Mohalla, Bombay. 

GULAMHUSEIN BROS.—Mangaldas Market, Sheikh Memon St., 
Bombay. 

HAJI MOHAMED UMAR MOHAMMAD SHAFI—35, Masjid Street 
Bombay. ’ 


HAJEE HASHIM—87-B, MohamedaM Road, Bombay. 
MOHAMED ESSA & Co-—213, Masjid Bunder Road, Bombay. 
CASSIiM SHAH MOHAMED—Hasham Bldg., Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

BJdg., Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
ELLIAS & SONS—58, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay. 
NOORMOHAMED HAJI MOHAMED MUKATEY—184 Masnid 
Bunder Road, Bombay. 

MA HAROON & Co.—14/16, Chakla Street, Bombay. 

HAJI HUSAIN SIDDIQBHAtr MOTIWALA—Chowk Bazar, Jinnah 
Road, Surat. 
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HOOSEIN, M. A. & BROS.—^Lakshmi Bldg., Sir Ph. Mehta Road» 
Fort, Bombay. 

SULTAN FAZALBHOY LTD.—114, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 16. 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

AHMED BROTHERS LTD.—23-25, Chakla St., Bombay 3. 

C. P. & Berar 

KASAM & HASAN AYOOB—Bilaspur. 

Delhi 

S. NASIRUDDIN—Ballimaran, Delhi. 

South India 

HAJI HAROON TYEB & SONS—Alleppey, Travanrore. 

HAJI MOOSA & Co.—Godown Street, Madras, 

V. ABDUL KUDUS SAHEB eS: Co.—80, Godown Street, Madras. 
TAYUB MOHAMED HAJd MUSA'& Co.— South Masi Street, 
Madura. 

THE MUSLIM MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION—Nizamshahi Road, 
Hyderabad. 

AHMED ABDUL KARIM BROS. LTD —Amernath, G. I. P. Rly., 
Madras. 

JOONUS SAIT & SONS—62-64, Rattan Bazar, Madras. 

THE NEW BOMBAY SHOP—572, Pyrrofts Rd., Triplicane, Madras. 

East Punjab 

M. MOHAMED BAKSH & SONS—Ludhiana. 

S. M. IBRAHIM & SONS—Lai Masjid, Ludhina. 

Western India 

KHAN BROS.—Ranjit Road, Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

Piece Goods Importers and Brokers 

West Bengal 

AHMED ABDUL KARIM BROS. LTD.—9/A, Zakaria Street, 
Calcutta. 


Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL LATIF ABDUL SHAKUR & Co —13/15, Zakaria Masjid, 
Chakla Street, Bombay. 

ASHRAF AHMED & Co.—Yarn Market, Tambakanta, Pydhonie, 
Bombay. 

Delhi 

MOHAMED IDREAS BARRY & Co.—Kattra Kutbuddin, Chandni 
Chowk, Delhi. 
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South India 

S. H. BADSHAH SAHIB & Co.—52, Angappa Naick Street, Madras. 
THE NEW* BOMBAY SHOP—572, PycroftL' Road, Triplicane, 
Madras. 

JOONUS SAIT A SONS—62-64, Rattan Bazar, Madras. 

Pipes Fitting Dealers 

West Bengal 

A. N. HASSANALLY tS: Co.—28, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

A. T. ARI HUSAIN N Co.—29, Strand Read, Calcutta. 

SALEH BROS —Strand Road, Calcutita. 

EBRAHIMJI HASSANBHOY & SONS—30, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABBASBHOY KADERBHOY—Akbar Chamber, 9-10, Mohamedali 
Road, Bombay. 

DADABHAI EBRAHIM—Goghari MohaRa, Pydhonie, Bombay. 

E. SALEHBHOY c'y Co.—19, Mangalda.o Road, Bombay. 

ESUEALI ADAMJi cV Co.—134, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
FAKHRUDDIN NOORBHOY A Co.—105, Kika Street, Bombay. 
GULAM HUSAIN WANKERWALA—66, Kika Street, Bombay. 
HATIMBHOY GULAM HUSAIN c'vr BROS.—193, Nagdevi Street, 
Bombay. 

MOHAMED ALI Co-, QUETAWALA—71-75, Nagdevi Street, 
Bombay. 

TALIB & Co.—104-106, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

A. G. KARIMJI CALCUTTAWALA—82, Gulalwadi, Kika Street, 
Bombay. 

ABBAS A. cy BROS.—127, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ABDEALLY B.. M. Co.—29, Kika Street, Bombay. 

ABDULHUSEIN ESOOFALLY CONTRACTOR—91-93, Bapu Khote 
Street, Bombay. 

ABDULLABHOY FAIZULLABHOY—142, Sarang Street, Bombay. 
ADAMALLY SONS LTD.—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ADAMJ1I LOOKMANJI & Co.—Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 
ALLADIN VIRJEE NATHANI—Darukhana, Mazagaon, Bombay. 
EKBAL & Co.—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

FIDA HUSAIN HASAN ALI—46, Gulalwadi, Kika Street, Bombay. 
HEPTOOLA NOORUDDIN & Co.—152-54, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
JAFFERJI HASANALI & SONS—68, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
MOHAMED ALI VALIBHAI—83, Abdul Rehman S';reet, Bombay, 
MOHSINBHAI DAWOODBHAI-l 71-73, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
NOORUDDIN SHAIKH ADAM & Co.—159, Nagdevi Street, 
Bombay. 

LALBHAI FAKIRBHAI & SONS—Kapasia Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

M. ESABHAI & SONS—Kapasia Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

G. A. LATIF & SONS—Latif Bldg., Revdi Bazar, Ahmedabad. 
NAMANBHAI ABDEALI & Co.—Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
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THE NATIONAL TRADERS—Hathi Khana Road, Nasik. 
DAWOODBHOY ESMAILJI—Main Street, Camp, Poona. 

GARLICK & CO.—Hains Road, Jecob Circle, Bombay. 

RAJABALI & Co.—Ready money Mansion, 43, Churchgate St., Fort, 
Bombay. 

GULAMHUSAIN M. HASANALI—85/1, Sarang Street, Bombay 3. 

Plumbers and Plumber Accessories Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

BADRUDDIN HASANALI & Co—43, Kika Street, Bombay. 
ABDEALLY B. M. & Co—29, Kika Street, Bombay. 
ABDULHUSEIN ESOOFALLY CONTRACTOR—91-93, Bapu Khote 
Street, Bombay. 

ADAMALLY SONS LTD.—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

A. G. KARIMJI CALCUTTAWALA—82-84, Gulalwadi, Kika Street, 
Bombay. 

ESOOFALLY DAWOODBHOY—18, Doctor Street, Bombay. 
ESUFALLY ADAMJI & Co.—134, Nagdevi Street. Bombay. 

FIDAALI RAJABALI—165, Hill Road, Bandra, Bombay. 
FIDAHUSBIN HASANALI—46, Gulalwadi, Bombay. 

JAFFERJEE HASSANALI & SONS—68, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
MOHAMEDBHOY ESOOFALLY NULWALA—78, Bapu Khote 
Street, Bombay. 

THE PHURAT LICENCED PLUMBERS UNION—Gulalwadi, 46, 
Kika Street, Bombay. 

M. M. EBRAHIMJI & Co.—147, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
DAWOODBHOY ESMAILJI—Main Street, Camp, Poona. 
KADERBHOY ABDULJi—Rawivar Peth, Poona City. 

Bihar 

SAMAD RASHID Co.—Patna. 

South India 

A. AMIN & Co.—14-22, Raja Street, Coimbatore. 

Plywood Manufacturers and Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

KARIMJI EBRAHIMJI ARSIW ALA—118-120, Abdul Rehman 
Street, Bombay. 

ABDULHUSEIN KARIMJI ARSIWALA—136, Abdul Rehman 
Stree.t, Bombay. 

MOHAMEDALLY VALIJI ARSIW ALA—76, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

YAHYA & COMPANY—123, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
KADERBHOY KHANBHOY—Rawivar Peth, Poona City. 

THE NATIONAL TRADERS—Hathi Khana Road, Nasik. 
HEPTULLA HABIBULLAH—Main Road, Nasik. 

THE MAJESTIC FURNITURE MART—East Street Camp, Nasik. 
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Pottery Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

A. LATIFF—B-62-63-64, Municipal Market, Calcutta. 

United Province$ 

S ABDUL MANNAN-—Chunar. 

Printing Machine and Accessories Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

KAKAMALLY RAJAN—145, Upper Duncan Road, Bombay. 

West Bengal 

M. A AIMOLLIA iS: Co.—65, Chitlaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

East Punjab 

A. SHER & Co.—Jullundur. 


Printing Presses 

West Bengal 

MOHAMMADI PRESS—86-A, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
THE DAILY AZAD PRESS—Calcutta. 

SITARA-LHIND PRESS LTD.—2, Baniapukher Lane, Entallv 
Calcutta. 

MATBA HIND PRESS—17, Sagar Dutt Lane, Calcutta. 

Bihar 

KAMAL PRESS 32, Purani Bazar, Muzaflarpur. 

SULEMANIA PRESS—Monghyr. 

THE QAUM PRESS—Patna. 


jDomoay Presidency 

P.'.-Z-S: For, 

Si rsr- 

OSMANbS" 

""""Btmbaf printing PRESS-Pydhonie Road, Khadak. 

ra„. 

™ Ml,, a..,.., 

MOHAMMADI FINE ART LITHO WOEKS-Mazas.on, Bombi^.. 
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ALIBHAI SHARAFALLY & Co.* LTD—Ebrahim Rahimtulla Road, 
Bombay. 

EBRAHIMJI LOOKMANJI—40-B, Clerk Road, Jacob Circle, 
Bombay. 

ILMIA BOOK DEPOT—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

NEW HASHEMI PRINTING PRESS- 307, Main Street, Camp. 
Poona. 

SHUMS PRINTING WORKS—172, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

VICTORY PRINTING PRESS—Jyoti Studio’s Compound, Kennedy 
Bridge, Bombay. 

DIN PRINTING PRESS—Panch Patti, Ahmedabad. 

MUSAJI IMAMJI CHIPPA—Astodia, Ahmedabad. 

RAHMANl PRINTING PRESS—10, Dontad Cross Lune, Kliadak, 
Bombay. 

RAZGAR PRESS—Ahmedabad. 

PAKISTAN PRESS—Ahmedabad. 

RIYASAT PRESS—Baroda. 

IlYDERI PRINTING PRESS—176, Rawivar Peth, Poona. 

MOMIN PRINTING PRESS—Two Tanks, Bombay. 

VATAN PRINTING PRESS—Kalupur, Ahmedabad. 

BERKLEY PRINTING PRESS—Prospect Chambers Annaxe, Pitha 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

BRITISH INDIA PRESS—Love Lane, Mazag^on, Bombay. 

SAEED FINE ART PRINTING PRESS—Mohamedali Bldg., Moh¬ 
amedali Road, Bombay. 

RAFIDAIN PRINTING WOKRS—3, Lalgir Chambers, Tamarind 
Lane, Fort, Bombay. 

CHUNARA PRINTING PRESS—Tandel Street, Bombay. 

NEW KAMAL PRINTING PRESS—Bhajipala Lane, Bombay. 

MUSLIM PRINTING PRESS—Jamal Bldg., Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

AMIRI PRINTING PRESS—Mohamedali Bldg., Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

STAR PRINTING PRESS—Nassar Bldg., Mohamedali Rd., Bombay. 

HIJAZ PRINTING PRESS—Noor Mahal, Mohamedali Rd., Bombay. 

SAIFEE ART PRINTING WORKS—324, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

Central India 

DARBAR PRESS—Ghogar, Rewah. 

C. P. & Berar, 

ALFAROOQ PRESS—Kamptee. 

KHURSHIDI PRESS—Akola. 

EXPRESS PRINTING PRESS—Andherdeo, Jubbulpore. 

BRITISH CROWN PRESS—Jubbulpore. 

ANJUMAN-E-ISLMIA PRESS—Jubbulpore. 

QUIROMI PRESS—Sankli Street, Raipur. 
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Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

TAJ PRINTING PRESS—Burn Bastian Road, Delhi. 

LATIFa PRESS LTD—Daryaganj, Delhi. 

MIAN PRINTNG PRESS—Ajmer. 

AL-AMAN ELECTRIC PRESS—Delhi. 

KHAWAJA PRESS—Delhi. 

THE JOB PRINTING PRESS—Kaisarganj, Ajmer. 

CORONATION PRESS—Delhi. 

THE SUFI PRESS—Lakhan Kotri, Ajmer. 

DAWN PRESS—Delhi. 

ARMY PRESS—Delhi. 

AFTAB ALAM PRESS—Daulat Bldg., Outside Delhi Gate, Delhi. 

South India 

NADIRSHAH H. BELGAUMWALA PRESS— Davangere, Chital- 

droog. 

ABBAS PBNTING WORKS—Chunnamear Street, Vellore. N. Arcot^ 
ANJ aMAN-I-TARAQQBI-ISLAM—Secunderabad. 

AZAD NAUJAWAN PRESS—Madras. 

AL-KALAM POWER PRESS—Bangalore City. 

URDU PRESS—Triplicane, High Road. Madras. 

ISLAMIAH POWER PRESS—Trichinopoly, Madras. 

INTIZAMI PRESS—Hyderabad Dn. 

East Punjab 

WAZIR-I-HIND PRESS—Hall Bazar, Amritsar. 

THE MODEL PRESS—Ludhiana. 

ZIA-UL-JSLAM PRESS—Qadian. 

GENERAL BARQI PRESS—Jullundur City. 

Kashmir 

LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS—Srinagar, Kashmir. 

NISHAT ELECTRIC PRESS—Srinagar, Kashmir. 

United Provinces 

AFTAB PRESS—Rakalganj, Fyzabad. 

AL BASHIR PRESS—Urdu Mohalla, Etawah. 

MUKHBIR-I-ALAM PRESS—Shidisarai, Moradabad. 

NIZAMI PRESS—Budaun. 

QAIYUMI PRESS—Pathapore, Cawnpore. 

HAJI MOHAMED said & SONS—Pathapore, Cawnpore, 

EMPIRE PRESS—113, Hewett Road, Allahabad. 

MATTIN & Co.—103, Baikabagh, Allahabad. 

INTIZAMI PRESS—Topkhana Bazar, Cawnpore. 

HAMDAM ELECTRIC PRESS—Firangi Mahal, Lucknow. 

AGRA AKHBAR PRESS—Oasaral Adab, Agra. 

TAN VEER PRESS—Lucknow. 

JIDAAT PRESS—Moradabad. 
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ANSAR PRESS—New Road, Cawnpore. 

MUJTABAI PRESS—Kazi Street, Meerut. 

MUKHTAR PRINTING PRESS—Lucknow. 

THE INDIAN LITHO PRESS—Saharanpur. 

MADINA PRESS—Lucknow. 

SHAHI PRESS—Lucknow. 

Western India 

ORIENT PRINTING PRESS—Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

IQBAL PRINTING PRESS—Kuliyana, Kathiawar. 

IQBAL PRINTING PRESS—Banlva, Kathiawar. 

BADRI PRINTING PRESS—Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

Produce Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDULLA ALLANA—245, Jumma Masjid, Mirchi Gully, Bombay. 
ABDUL SATTAR HAJI EERAHIM—440, Duncan Road, Bombay. 
AMIN & SONS—180-82, Samuel Street, Bcmbay. 

DADA ABBA—425-431, Duncan Road, Bombay. 

HAJI ESA EBRAHIM—450.‘ Duncan Road, Bombay. 

HOSEIN EBRAHIM—Kazi Mohalla, Null Bazar, Bombay. 

KASAM ESA—438, Duncan Hoad, BonJmy. 

MEMON KASAM HAJI EBRAHIM—Kazi Mohalla, Null Bazar, 
Bombay. 

MOOSA JOOMA & Co.—Duncan Road Bombay. 

South India 

ABDUL SHAKUR OMER—Cochin 

V. E. ESMAIL—Broadway, Ernakulam, Cochin. 

A. SHAIKH DA WOOD SAHEB—North Street, Kivalur. 

East Punjab 

ABDULLA INAYATULLA—Mohalla Khoji, Ambala. 

MIRZA ABDUL HAMID & Co.—Karmon Deorhi, Amritsar. 

Rajputana 

SULTAN AHMED—Muttra Gate, Eharatpur. 

Western India 

HAJI UMER MOHAMED—Vegetable Market, Jamnagar, 

Kathiawar. 


Provision Dealers 

West Bengal 

'’hAJI MOHAMED AKBAR KHAN—70-73, S. S. Hogg Market, 
Calcutta. 

HAJI TELA MOHAMED & BROS.—S. S. Hogg Market, Calcutta. 
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Bombay Presidency 


ABDUL KADAR MOOSABHOY—138, Sarang Street, Bombay. 
AKBARALLY EBRAH1MJI~38-C, Cawasji Patel Street, Bombay. 
BADROODIN MOHAMEDALY Cc SONS—238-240, Nagdevi Street, 
Bombay. 

EBRAHIM NAZARALLY tv Co.—7, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
ESOOFALLY RASULJEE—249, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

M. ELLIAS LIMITED—Parsi Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay. 

HAJI TARMOHAMED AHMED tv Co.—Inside Crawford Market, 
Bombay. 

JAIE’EKB SHOP—Near Tram Terminus. Mazagaon, Bombay. 
KARIM CORPCRATION LTD-—161, Samuel S(reut, Bombay. 
SOFAPt SHAM3H Co.—Amcr Bidg., Sir I’hirezcshah Mehta Road, 

Fort, Bombay. 

SULTANA LI MOHAMEDALl—148, Sarang Street, Bombay. 
VAZIRb/LI LIMITED—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED BROS.—Topiwala Mansion. Mohamedali Road, 

Bombay. 

SHALIMAR STORES—39-A, Hill Road, Opp. Bank of India, 
Bandra. 

ARBASI PROVISION STORES—Nu'l Bazar, Haji Bldg., Bombay. 
ivL\v:<;BOOi., AGENCY—58-E, VIohamed All Road, Bombay. 

BAGAT BROS.—Budhwar Peth. Poona. 


KAMRUDDIN HAKIMJI— Merchants and 


SABOOV/ALA 

Agents. 

Importers. Wholesale tv Retail Merchants dealing in Provisions 
Patent Medicines, Toibet Articles, Washing and L.anndry Soops' 
Cigarette, etc.—Crawford Market, P. O. Box No. 1146, 
Bomtiay, L 

EBRAHIM LAVJI DAWOODANI CHA WALA —] 88, Khoja Slrc'et, 
Null Bazar, Bombay 3. 

GULAM HUSAIN M. HASANALI-^P.VJ Sarang Si-eet, Bombay. 
HEMANI PROS.—Tram Terminus Gra^'^l R.aarl 
YApANI A Co. LTD.-Sitnram Ri-g., Crawfd-d MLi-kot. Bombay. 
HONEST TEA DF.POT-Sandhur.st Road (Fas!) Boml.-a- 9. 
CRAvVl'ORD TFA MART—Sandhurst Road (Eas!). Bombay 9. 
LII.Y STORP’S—Sheriff Dcvji Street, Bomiiay. 

KAMALYA STORES—Dadabhoy Bldg., Mohamedali Road. Bombay 
MOHAMEDALI STORES-Dadabhoy EUlg., Mohamedali Road'. 
Bombay. 

GENERAL STORES—Mohamedi Afanzil, Mohamedali Road 

Bombay. 


BAN.KOK STORES—Akbcr Chambers. Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
PRETTY POLLY SHOP—Topiwala Mansion, Mohamedali Road. 
-Bombay. 

AFGHAN DRY FRUIT STORES—Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay ,3 
MY OWN SHOP—Rupawala Terrace, .Abdul Rehman St-, Bombay 3. 
PROVISION STORES—Jamshed Pheroz Mahal, Ibrahim Rehimtoola 
Road, Bombay. 
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NASSER STORE—Ibrahim Rahimtoola Road, Bombay. 
KERAWALA STORES—Ibrahim Rahimtoola Road, Bombay. 

H. M. H. TEHRANI—Near Piru Lane, Ibrahim Rahimtoola Road, 
' Bombay. 

CENTRAL STORE—Dada Manzil, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

United Provinces 

H. ALLAHDIA MUSHTAQ AHMED—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

H. M. HASAN & SONS—4, Aminabad Park, Lucknow. 

Pump Manufacturers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

A. N. HASSANALLY * Co—23, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

A. T. ALI HUSAIN A Co.—2'), Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

E. A. LATIF & SONS—Latif Bldg., Revdi Bazar, Ahmedabad. 


Radio Sets and Accessories Dealers 

Bombay Presi lency 

FAZALBHOY LTD.—16, New Queen'- Road, Bombay. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADING CORPORATION— 086 , Lamington 
Road, Bombay. 

HASANALLY BROTHERS—Chakla Street, Bombay 
SABA RADIO Co.—15, New Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

AMZEL N Co.—Mesaers House, Nc'W Queen’y Roa,-, Bombay. 

RADIO ELECTRIC HOUSE—Opp. Bilimoria Bakery, Bhagatarad 
Road, Surat. 

A. R. KHAN—178, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

QUAIYUM RADIO SERVICE—Satherya Bazar, Godhra. 

THE ECONOMIC ELECTRIC Co.—Kareem Manzil, Jail Road, 
Dongri, Bombay, 9. 

MEHIR RADIO Co.—Gustad Chambers, Sir P. M. Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

NATIONAL RADIO CORPORATION—141, Chakla Street, Bombay, 

3. 

QUALITY RADIO SERVICE—56-B, Mohammedally Road, Bombay, 

3. 

SOLEO HOUSE—Vithal Sayana Bldg., Lohar Chawl, Bombay, 2. 
SULFAZ OVERSEAS LTD.—114, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 16, 
ASIAN RADIO ELECTRIC Co.—Mohammcdalli Road, Bomba^e 
EASY RADIOS—Haji Kasam Darvesh Mahal, Mohammedalli Road, 
Bombay, 
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NIGHTINGALE RADIO & GRAMOPHONE Co—Noor Mahal, 
Mohammedalli Road. Bombay. 

GREENWITCH RADIO CORPORATION—Noor Mahal Mohammed 
All Road, Bombay. 

RADIO SYNDICATE— Nimakwalla Bldg., Nagdevi Street, 

Bombay, 3. 

Delhi 

AHUJA RADIO Co.—Chandni Chowk, De’hi. 

Z. ALI BROS.—Camiaught Place, New Delhi. 

Madras 

MOHD. EBRAHIPJ Co.—2-18C, Mount Road, Madras. 

East PnJijal) 

G. M. MALIK Co.—Kapurthala. 

Western India 

CEIsITRAL RADIO STOKES—Opp. Gasford Talkies, Rajkot, 
Kathiawar. 

Razor Blade Manufacturers and Dealers 

Bihar 

SYED SALIM UDDIN—Jamal Road, Patra. 

Bombay Presidency 

ESMAIL TAR IMOHAMED & BROS.—22, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 
ESOOFALY RAHIMBHOY—205, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 

M. A. NASIRI * Co.—109-110, Nagdeyi vStreet, Bombay. 

N. PEERMOHAMED & Co.—191, Dhaboo Street, Bombay. 

Ready Made Cloth Merchants 

Assam 

M. ABDUL QUDDUS—Srinagal. 

M. ABDUL JABBAR—Srinagal. 

M. ABDUL AZIZ—Srinagal. 

M. USTER MIAH—Srinagal. 

Bombay Presidency 

JANEE & Co.—70-B, Mohamedi Manzil, Mohamedally Road, 
Bombay, .3. 

NANGIS—206-208. Carnac Road, Bombay, 2. 

BOMBAY READYMADE STORES—Mopla Mansion, Sheriff Devji 

Street, Bombay. 

METRO READYMADE STORES-Maskati Bldg., Mohammedalli 
Road, Bombay. 
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BASRAH READYMADE STORES—Mohamedi Manzil, Mohammed 
Ali Road, Bombay. 

CENTRAL READYMADE CLOTH STORE—Mohamadi Manzil, 
Mdhammedalli Roald, Bomibay. 

Rice Merchants 

West Bengal 

ADAM ABDUL GANI—4, Amratola Lane, Calcutta 
ADAM HAJI PEER MD. ESSACK—1. Amratola Street, Calcutta. 
HAJI HABIB HAJI PIR MOHD.—4, Amratola Street, Calcutta. 
TAR MOHAMED JANOO-4. Rajmohan Street, Calcutta. 

ADAM USMAN & Co.—8. Bolai Dutt Street, Calcutta. 

HOSSEIN KASAM DADA—26, Amratola Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

CURRIMBHOY LALJEE SAJUN & Co.—Frere Road, Carnac 
Bunder, Bombay. 

HASHAiM PREMJI—5, Gagha Street, Fort, Bombay. 

South India 

V. K. ABDUL REHMAN—Kadur, Mysore. 

HAJI JAMAL NOORMOHAMED—13, Andersoi Street, Mardas. 
ESACK BROS.—Tellioherry. 

HAJI SATTAR HAJI PIR MOHD.—Cochin. 

HAJI SHAIK MADHAR SAHEB—Mandy, Erode. 

United Provinces 

QUDSIA RICE MILL—Chakrata Road, Saharanput. 

Rice Mills 

West Bengal 

KASIM RICE MILL—Nangibazar, Mohesta'a, Budge. 

ABDUL AHID SIRCARS PANDUA RICE MILL—P. O. Pandua, 
Hooghly. 

ABDUL LATIF HAJI RICE MILL—Grand Trunk Road, P. O. 
Pandua, Hooghly. 

ATAR ALI HAJI ISAMIA RICE MILL—Grand Trunk Road, P. O. 
Pandua, Hooghly. 

SAIDUL HAQUE SAYED RICE MILL—Grand Trunk Road, P. O, 
Pandua, Hooghly. 


Orissa 

K. M. SADHU KHAN, (KHURDA RICE MILLS)—Khurda. 

Bihar 

BISMILLAH RICE MILL—Market Gunj, Champaran. 
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C. P. & Berar 

ISLAMIA RICE MILL—Champa, Bilaspur. 

ABDUL HAMID RICE MILL—Rampali, Balaghat, C. P. 
USMANIA RICE MILL—Raipur, C. P. 

South India 

AHMADIYA RICE MILL—Nidadavoli, E. Godavari. 

E. K. M. AHMED MILLS—Erode. 

M. K. MOHAXvlED SULTAN SAHEB—Fort, Erode. 

KARIMBHOY DHARAMSEE RICE MILL—Medak, Hyderabad. 
ABDUL GANI RICE MILL—Warangal City, Hyderabad. 

TARA MOFID. JAN MOHD. RICE MILL—Warangal, Hyderabad. 

Rice Milling Machinery Dealers 

West Bengal 

A. H. HASSANALLY & Co.—28, Strand Road, Calcutta. 
EBRAHIMJI HASSANBHOY cS: SONS—33, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Rope Manufacturers 

West Bengal 

HAFIZ ABDUL PIALIM & DHONIA MULLICK—43, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 


Bombay Presidency 

FAZLE ABBAS CHFIOTALAL RASIWALA & Co.—Raja Mansion, 
418-420, Katha Bazar, Bombay. 

M. E. GOAWALA—13, Koliwada, Bhandari Street, Bombay. 
ADAMALLY SONS LTD.—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

ADAMJI KADERBHOY—337, Katha Bazar, Bombay. 

K .vS. FATABHAI cSfe Co.—129, Nagdevi Street, Bombay, 

RASIWALA & Co., M. M. A.—17, Jan.jikar Street, Koliwada, 
Bombay. 

AHMED MOSSA MOTIWALLA & SONS—33, Koloa Mohalla, 
Tamba Kanta, P. O. Box No. 3007. Bombay. 

GULAMHUSEIN JAFFERBHOY RASIWALA—44, Clare Road, 

Byculla, Bombay. 

THANAWALA B. & SONS—47, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 
THANAWALA M J. & Co.—Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. 

H. MOHAMEDBHOY & Co.—114-116, Bhajipala Lane, Bombay, 3. 

South India 

N. A. MOHD. KUNJA—Allepey, Madras. 

DARAG ISMAIL Co.—Allepey, Madras. 

IBRAHIM TAMPEE ADIYA & SONS—Allepey, Madras. 
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Rubber Estates 

South India 

K. V. ZAKARIAH BROS.—Munda Kayam, Travancore. 

SPIERALLI RUBBER CARDAMON ESTATE LTD.—Olavakkot, 
Cochin. 


Rubber Goods Dealers 

West Bengal 

S H. ABDUL AZIZ ABDUL KHALIQ—44-46, Canning Street, 
Calcu tta. 

MOHAMED TAKI ALLAWALA-~2, Motisil Street, Calcutta. 

THE UNITED RUBBER WORKS L TD.—51, Tangra Road, Calcutta. 
CENTRAL RUBBER WORKS LTD.—20-B, New Tangra Road, 
Calcutta. 

THE OLYMPIA RUBBER WORKS LTD.—10, Paymental Garden 
Lane, Calcutta. 

KOTIINOOR RUBBER WORKS—46-6, Canal East Road, Calcutta, 

Bomhay Presidency 

N. PEER MOHAMED A Co.—191. Dhaboo Styeet, Bombay. 
WESTERN INDIA RUBBER INDUSTRIES—125, Abdul Rehman 
Street, Bombay. 

G. IvIOHAIvlED N Co.—Baitid Manzil, Dongri, Bombay, 9. 

A.EDUL RAxZAIv A Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Takiaward, Kurla, 
Bombay. 

South India 

CHERIA ABDULLA, C. K.—Cochin. 

Rubber Raw Marchants 

South India 

HAMID A Co.—K. K. Road, Kottayam, Travancore. 

Rubber Stamp and Accessories Dealers 

Delhi 

NISAR AHMED—Chandni Chov/k, Delhi. 

AHMED BEG & SONS—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

South India 

RAHIM & Co.—Afzalgunj, High Road, Hyderabad Dn. 

United Provinces 
BABER BROS,—Aligarh, U. P. 
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Rug Dealers 

Kashmir 

KHALIQ SHAIKH—P. B. No. 29, Srinagar, Kashmir. 
MIR & SONS—Rainavori, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

MOHAMED SHAHDAD—5th Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

United Provinces 

ZAKIR BROS.—Mirzapore. 


Saddlery and Harness Dealers 

West Bengal 

ISMAIL MULLICK & Co.—5-4, Dhramtala Street, Calcutta. 
OSMAN MULLICK—7, Dhramtala Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

KAMRUDDIN AD.-\MJEE Co.—135, Bhendi Bazar, Bombay. 
MAMA.n Y. A. A SON—136-139. Bhendi Bazar, Bombay. 
NOORBHAI JIVAJI—Tyebi Manzil, Bhendi Bazar, Bombay. 
TAJBHOY ALLIBHOY Y SONS—117, E. Rahimtoola Road, 
Bombay, 3. 

Delhi 

S. GHANI & BROS.—Opp. Scindia House, New Delhi. 

United Provinces 

HAJI MAHBOOB BUKSH EHSAN ELAHI—Meston Road, 
Cawnpore. 

Salt Manufacturers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

LOKMANYA SALT WORKS LTD.—86-B, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Bihar 

NURUL HUSSAIN KHAN—Village Kumdwa, P. O. Kesria, Dist. 
Champaran. 

Bombay Presidency 

ESMAIL HAJI ABBA—Rehmait Bidg., Koliwada, Mandvi, Bombay. 
SHEIKH ABDUL GAFFOR & Co.—Bhayandar, Thana. 

MIRA SALT WORKS CO.—Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

HAJI AMER SAB RAIS & Co.—Ba-in Road, Tnana. 

HAJI ABDUL RAZAK FAQI—Basin Road, Thana. 

GULAM MUSTAFA FAQI—Basin Road, Thana. 

ABDUL GAFOOR NEREKAR—Uran, Dis't, Kolaba. 

KIKABHAI GULAMHUSEIN—210, Samuel Street, Vadgadi, 

Mandvi, 

Western India 

DILAWAR SYNDICATE—Junagadh, Kathiawar. 

JAFRABAD SALT WORKS—Jafrabad, Kathiawar. 
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Sanitary Goods Manufacturers and Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

i, G. KARIMJI CALCUTTAWALA—82, Gulalwadi, Kika Street, 
Bombay. 

GULAM H. JAFFER—126, Bardanwala Building, 1st Chinchoundcr 
Road, Bombay. 

JAFFERJEE IIASANALI & SONS—63, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
ABDULHUSEIN ESOOFALLY CONTRACTOR—91-93, Bapu Khote 
Street, Bombay. 

ADAMALLY .SONS LTD.—277, Nagdevi Street. Bombay. 
BADRUDDIN HUSSAINALLY Co.—43, Gulalwadi. Bembay. 

DESAI VAZIRBHOY—27, Bapu Khote Street. Bombay. 
ESOOFALLY DAWOODBIIOY—18, Doctor Streeb Dbanwadi 
Mohalla, Bombay, 

FIDAALI RA.TABALI—165, Hill Road, Bandra, Bombay. 

MOHD. ALI QUETTAWAl.A Co —71, Nagdevi Street. Bombay. 

SETH TYABALI H. KHERICHA-.Iumma Ma.sj:d, Ahmedabad. 
MOHAMEDBHOY ESOOFAI.LY NULWALA—78, Bapu Khote 
Street, Jambli Mohalla, Nu’l Bazar, Bombay, 3. 

Western India 

JIVAJI ADAMJI LAKHANWALA—Vora Bazar, Bhavnagar. 
Kathiawar. 

Saw Mills 

West Bengal 

ZAINUL SAW MILLS—44-2, Canal East Road, CaL-utta, 

United Proinnces 

MOHD. YAKUB FOREST CONTRACTOR—Bahramghat, Dist. 
Barabanki. 

SHAIKH MOHD. YUNAS FOREST CONTRACTOR—Bahramghat, 
Barabanki. 

SHAIKH NUR MOHD. FOREST CONTRACTOR—Bahramghat, Dist. 
Barabanki. 

Bombay Presidency 

MEHERALLY SAW MILL & TIMBER WORKS—Ghorupdeo, 
Connaught Road, Bombay. 

AHMED NOORMOHMED CHUNAWALA & Co.—338, Ghod 
Bunder Road, Andheri, Bombay, 

South India 

K. V. HASAN KOYA HAJEE SAW MILLS & TIMBER YARD 
KOLLAI—Malabar. 

HAJEE ISMAIL SAITS SAW MILLS—K. G. F. Dist. Kolar, 
Mysore. 
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Scientific Apparatus Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

SCIENTIFIC DUPLICATOR Co.—16-Q, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

Sculptors 

United Provinces 

GAFOOR KHAN oi.- SONS—Jumma Masjid, Agra. 

Sewing Machine Dealers 

West Be^igal 

CHOTANAGPUR SEWING MACHINE Co., LTD.—Main Road, 
Ranchi, H. Q-, Calcutta. 

Bihar 

ABDUL GANI & ABDUI. WALI—Wathgunj, Arrah. 

Bombay Presidency 

AHMED COMER—Churchgate Street, Fort, Boinl^ay. 

KPIURYA Co., LTD.—27-33, Medows Street, Fort. Bombay. 

South India 

ABDUL HAQ—Bezwada. 


East Punjab 

MIHRUDDIN tfc Co.—Hall Bazar, Amrlt.‘'v.'r. 

Sewing and Crochet Thread Manufacturers and 
Merchants 

West Bengal 

KARIM BUKSH & ELAHI BUKSFI EROS.—58-3, Canning Street, 
Calcutta. 

MOHAMMED RUSTUM—Chancini Chovvk Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

A. K. SUTARAWALA & Co.—43, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
ABDUL HUSAIN ALIBHOY SUTARWALA—55, Bhajipala Lane, 
Bombay. 

EBRAHIM ALIBHOY BROS.—15, Sutar Cbawl, Bombay. 

AHMED H. Co.—139, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

LUKMANJI MUSAJI SU'IARWALA—41, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
KASSAMALI MOHAMMED BANGDIWALA—74, 1st Chinch 
Bunder Road, Bombay. 
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GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—Nowroji Hill Road, No. 1, Bombay. 
FAKHRI THREAD HOUSE—72, Bhajipala Lane, Bombay, 3. 
KHURYA Co., LTD.—27-33, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Delhi 

S. H. MOHD. SHAFI MD. KHALIL—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

ABDUL AZIZ THBEAD BALL FACTORY—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
FAZLE ILLAHI MAHBOOB ILLAHI—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

H.4IFIZ ABDUL SALAM & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

HAMID ULLAH THREAD BALL FACTORY—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
MOHD. AHMED BATTA—Kalha Bazar, Delhi. 

MOHD SADIQ SAHIB—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

NOOR HUSSAIN—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

NOOR ELAHI MAGB< »OL ELAHl—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

SULTAN BROS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. . 

S. JAMIL ■-%; Co.—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

South India 

T S. ABDE.\LLY A BROS.—3, Buder Street. Madras. 
SHAHAJEHAN BALL THREAD FACTORY—New Bambo Bazar 
Road, Bangalore. 


Shawl Merchants 

Delhi 

MIRZ.NJI N SONS—Chawri Bazar. Delhi. 

MEMON, GHULAMULL.'\H DIN MUHAMMED. B. A.. (Hons) LL.B. 

Kashmir 

iSlLIRUDDIN BANDIT—Srinagar, Kashmir. 

SAIvIAD SHAH—Bund, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

GULAM MOHD CHASTI—Go.irware, Navhat, Sriiiagar, Kas'hmir. 
HABIBULLAH AHMEDUIKAH- - rvashmere, Mirzapur, Nawal 
Kadal, Kashmir. 

SAIFUDIN B-AHAR SHAH—Srina.gar, Ka-dimir 
KHAWJA SAIFUDDIN’S SHAWL WEAVING F.ACTORY— 
Srinagar, Kashmir 

KHAWJA MOHD. BT‘S SHAWL WEAVING FACTORY—Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

AHMADULLAH PANDIT—Nawab Bazar, Srinagar, Kashmir. 
FAROOQI BROS—Malarata. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

GHULAM MOHT DIN DALAL—6th Brid.gc, Srinagar, Kashmir. 
SUBHANA & SONS—3rd Bridge, Srinagar. Kashmir. 

K. A. BUL-BUL—3rd Bridge, Srinagar, K«ashmir. 

CHEERFUL CHARLI—3rd Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

GILKAR BROTHERS—3rd Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

CRESCENT S: Co.—Srinagar. Kashmir 

SIDDTQJOO cSr SONS—Munwarabad, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

GHULAM MOHAMED MOHAMED SIDIQ MIR—Ranbir Gunj, 
Srinagar. Kashmir. 

M. A. SHAHDAD & Co.—P. O. S. R. Ganj, Srinagar, Kashmir. 
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ABDULLH SONS & Co— Ohari Gate. Amritsar. 

ASADULLAH KHAN— Market Bazar, Kasauli. 

KHUDABUX—Katra Alloo. Amritsar. 

Shellac Exporters 

West Bengal 

M. A. KASHANI—17. Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

M. M. ISPHANI & SONS—51, Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

T A. PATHARI—24. Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

AHMEDALI JAFFERJI GANDHI—24. Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

• Bihar 

K. B. UMMAID ALI—Pakaur, Sonthalparganas. 

United Provinces 

GHOUS MOHD. KHAIRUDDIN—Laldiggi, Mirzapore- 
HAJI ABDUL KARIM’S LAC FCTORY—Dakhin Phatak, 
Mirzapore. 

A.KHTUR-UZZAMAN—Gollagudam. Narghat. Mirzapore. 

Ship Chandlers 

Bombay Presidency 

A. ABBAS & BROS.—127, Nagdevi Street, Bombay 
ADAMALLY SONS LTD-—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
DAWOODI H. VASI Co.—164, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

FAZLE HUSAIN SALEHBHOY A: Co.-Podar Chamber, Parsi 
Bazar Street, Bombay. 

SHAI.EBHOY TYEBJI & SONS—29, Kika Street, Bombay. 
ABDEALLY B. M. Co-—Near French Brtdgc, Bombay. 

BAKER A. M. Co.—218, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

HAIDERBHOY ESMAIIUI & Co.—168, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
HAKIMJI LOOKMANJI—C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 

HATIMBHOY GULAMHUSEIN <S: BROS.—193, Nagdevi Street, 

Bombay. 

HEPTOOLA NOORUDIN & Co.—352-154, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
KAJIJI BROS.—181, Nagdevi Street, Bombay 1. 

KURWA & KAJIJI—142-144, Abdul Rehman Road, Bombay. 
MOHD. ALI VALIBHOY—83, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
MASHRUWALA C. M. & Co.—172-174, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
MOHSINBHAI DAWOODBHAI—171-173, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
NOMANBHAI ABDEALLI & Co.—96-93, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
NOORUDIN SHAIKH ADAM & Co.—159, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
SHALEBHOY TYEBBHOY & Co.—93, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
TAHER H. & Co.—194, Nagdevi street, Bombay. 

TALIB & Co.—104, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
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VASI SHUMS & Co., LTD.—165-167, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
SAIFY, T. A. & BROS. (India)—20, Sarang Street, Bombay. 
ZAVERI, C. A., Sc Co.—14, Abdul Rohman Street, Bombay. 

ELIAS M. LTD.—Parsi Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay. 

MOLODBHOY AHMED S. SONS—281, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

5outli India 

P-K. MOIiAMED—The Harbour Market, Cochin. 

Shoe (Footwear) [)ealers 

A ssam 

HINDUSTAN SHOE STORES—Shillong. 

MD. SHAFI eSc KAMU MEAH—Shillong. 

SHAIKH MOHD. ALI JAN—Shillong. 

FANCY SHOE STORES—Gauhali. 

AZAD SHOE STORES—Gauhati- 
RAHMAT SHOE STORES—Gauhati. 

Shoe Material Dealers 

West Bengal 

A. C. MOHAMED—P-16, Bentick Street, Calcutta. 

ROSHAN LEATHER Co.—74, Bentick Street, Calcutta. 

FlDAl LEATHER Co.—7, Bentick Street, Ccilcutta. 

Bihar 

NATIONAL SHOE FACTORY—Patna. 

NATIONAL SHOE STORES—Patna. 

United Provinces 

S. NAZIR MOHAMMED & SONS—Opp.Shoe Market, Agra. 

Western India 

HAJI VALIMOHAMED ALI MD. cS: Co.—P. O. Box No. 44, Rajkot, 
Kathiawar. 


Silk Factories 

West Bengal 

MUNIRUDDIN AHMED & Co.—Mohd. Pur, P. O. Jangipur, 
Murshidabad. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL KARIM SILK MILLS—Next to Sion Street, 144, Dharavl 
Road, Bombay. 

AHMED ABDUL KARIM BROS., LTD.—Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

AHMED SILK MILLS—Karim Building, Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 
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Hyderabad Dcccu: 

ABDUL HAMID MAHBUB KHAN SILK FACTORY—Aurangabad, 

Hvderabad,Dn. 

ABDUL MAJID KHAN & MOHD. KHAN SPG.. & WEAVING 
FACTORY—Aurangabad, Hyderabad,Dn. 

East Punjab 

INTERNATIONAL CLOTH MILL—Ludinana. 

Silk Merchants 

West Bengal 

DAWtiODBHAI JAFFER'EE—24. Pollock S'.ivct, Calcutta. 

SHEIKH F. K. BFtOS. —12-8, Lindsay Stree,, Cali utta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL GANT SHARIFF & SONS—1.31-137, Mchamedaii Road, 

Bombay. 

ARAT5 BAWA CHUNDRIV/ABA—-AIi Umer SU^eet, Milk Bazar, 

Bombay. 

D.AWOOD NASSER N Co.--Kalbadevi Hoad, Bombay. 

HAJI TYEB SALEH MOHD. 0. Co.—lld-llS. .iambli i'.i.jballa, 

Bonibo.y. 

N. avBDL'L KADER lV Cc.— iioV, Grant Riaori, B( iiibay. 

MOOSA SrlARlEF—Moaamcdali Rond. . 

THE MUSLIM SILK MERCTIALTS A SSeL RATION—:U. 
Bhajipaia Lane. Bomliay. 

HAJI SULEMAN HAJI HUSEIN MADRASVVAT.A—Reshemwalla 
Building, Mas.jid Bunder Road, Bvjmba.y. 

MOHAMMED FSSA A Co.—213. Ma.sjid Bunder Road. Eembay 
P.ATEL BROS., TOPIWALIA LTD.—Shariff Devji Street, Bombay. 
TYEB LIAJEE ELLIAS L SONS—5.3, Sheriff Devji Street, Bombay, 
GANIEHAI L Co.—Mohd. All Jinnah Road, Surat. 

AHMED SULEMAN CHAPJA- -27, AIi Omar Street, Bombay,3. 
ABDUL LATIF ABDUL SHUKUR W Co.—13-15, SherhT Devji 
Street, Bom.ba3g3. 

ABDUL RAZAK R Co.—Opp. Juma .Masjid, Takia Ward, Kurla, 
Bombay. 

AHMED ABDUL KARIM BROS.. LTD.—Karim Building. 

Aloham.medali Road, Bombay. 

AHMED BROS., LTD.— 23-25. Chakla Street, Bombay, 3. 

AHMED EBRAHIM BROS.~-88,Chakla Street, Bombay,3. 

ALI BROS.—2.32, Nagdevi Street. Bombay, 3. 

AROON R Co.—6, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay. 

EBRAHIM MiANJI R Co. — 49, Pydhonie Road, Khadak, Bombay. 
GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—Bachoo All House, Nowroji Hill 
Road, No. 1, Bombay. 

HAJI EBRAHIM ESSAK—91, Chakla Street, Bombay. 
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HAJI EBRAHIM HAJI COMER & Co—50-56, Chakla Street, 
Bombay. 

HAJI JANMOHD. MOOSA—27-29, Zakaria Bazar, Sheriff Dcvji 
Street, Bombay. 

HANEEF S. M. cS: Co.—Haji Bachoo Road, Bombay, 9. 

HASANALI SALEH MOHAMED & Co.—Sandhurst Road, East 
Dongri, Bombay, 9. 

HAZARAT & Co.—People’s BuiMing, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, 
Bombay. 

HOOSEIN. M. A. & BROS-—Lak.9hmi Building, Sir Prirozeshah 
Mehta Road, Bombay. 

ROSHAN AKBAR PATEL & Co.—Hamam House, Hamam Street, 
Fort, Bombay 

SALEEM HAFIZ A BROS.—94. Modi Street, Fort, Bombay, 

SALEEM COMPANY—79-91, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

SULTAN FAZAT.BHOY LTD.—114. Sir Viihaldas Chambers, 16, 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Y.^vCOOB AHPJED BROS.—Topiwala Mansion, Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

Delhi 

ABDUL MAJEED ABDUL SATTAR-Mandi Rvi, Sadar Bazar, 
Delhi 


South India 

ABDUL REHMA.N FIHAN A SONS—General Bazar, Bodapet, 
Ivlysorc. 

S. DAWOOD SON—Main Bazar Road, Bowringp L, Kolar. 

T. A. ABDUL WHAB SAHEB—Chovvk TripMcane, Madras. 
AHMED ABDUL KARIM BROS. LTD.—Amernath (G. I. P. Rly), 

Madras. 

HAJI K. MOHD. HUSAIN SAHEB—P. O. Box No. 135, Madras. 

United Provinces 

HAJI ABDUL HAKIM & Co.—21. Parehauli, Benaras. 

UMEPi. BROS.—88-141, Pashkar Road. Chamangunji, Cawnpore. 
MOHD. SAID & MOHD. AHMED—Garhi-ki-Sarai, Allahabad. 
SWADESHI HANDLOOM FACTORY—P. O. Indara, Dis4. 

Azamgarh. 


Snuff Manufacturers 

Madras 

A. M. ZAINUL ABIDEEN SAHEB—113, Mint Street. Madras. 

A. SHAMSUDDIN—^Appu Maistry Street, Madras. 

A. S. MOHD. SHAMSUDDIN & Co.—106, Samcarpet, Post Box 
No. 201, Madras- 
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Soap Manufacturers 

Assam 

A. K, SOAP FACTORY—Shillong. 

FEROZE soap FACTORY’—Gauhatl. 
KAMAL SOAP FACTORY— Gauhati. 

West Bengal 


MAJOR SOAP Co.—25, Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 

SOAP Co.—17, Cannin.c; Street, Calcutta. 

WALI MOHD. SOAP FACTORY-82. Alanicklola Main 
Calcutta. 


Road, 


Bombay Presidency 


RaGHDAD S-0-\P FACTORY -a:- 5. Foras Road, Bombay. 

BOMBAY SOAP FACTORY—105, AbHiJ F 'hm-jn Street. Bombay. 
E. S PATi\N\VALA— 182-184, Abdul Rebnian Street. Bombay. 
MIRA C.HFMICAL WORKS— Cnincheokb Cross Bane, Parel, 
Eoinl)ay. 

SAHARA SOAP FACTORY—Cawasj: PaJ>*' Street, Bomliay. 
ABDULL.A RAHMATQLLA—1.7 7. Mnd.an Pnra Lane, Bom’jay. 


Central India 

HAATIDIE SOAP FACTORY—Ibrahimnura. Bhopal. 


C. P. & Berar. 

SARDAR SOAP W^ORKS—Itwara, Nagpur City. 
RUSTUM SOAP FACTORY—Itwara, Nagpur City. 


Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

MOHD. SADIK SOAP WORKS—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

ABDUL LATIF & SONS—Sadar Bazar. De'hj. 

ABDUL KALIQ SOAP MAKER—Phatak Habash Khan, Delhi. 
ABDUR SOAP WORKS—Lai Kuan. Delhi. 

AJMER SOAP FACTORY—Qarol Bagh, Delhi 
ARIF SOAP FACTORY—Delhi. 

MAZHER SOAP WORKS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

MEHRA JAMAL SOAP WORKS—Diggi Bazar, Ajmer. 
RAILWAY SOAP FACTORY—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 


South India 


ISLAMIA SOAP WORKS—Alleppey, Travancore- 
KHAN BAHADUR ADAM HAJEE MOHD. SAIT—7, Bunder 
Street, Madras. 


East Punjab 

GULSHAN SOAP Co.—Chaura Bazar, Ludhiana. 
GULSHAN SOAP Co.. (Regd.)—Chaura Bazar, Ambala. 
NAGTNA SOAP Co.—Amritsar. 
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Rajpxttana 

HAKIM SOAP FACTORY—Abu Road, Sirohi State. 

United Provinces 

NIZAM SOAP Co.—Ghos'ia Aural, Benares. 

ABDUL HAKIM SOAP FACTORY—Mohalla Faizgunj, Moradabad, 
UPPER INDIA HOSIERY WORKS—Now Chov/k, Cawnpore. 
MAULA BUX GHULAM HUSAIN—Bacongunj, Cawnpore. 

PUNJAB CHAMAN SOAP FACTORY—Nakkash Khana, Allahabad. 
MOHD. ALI MASHOOD—84, Bagpat Gate, Meerut. 

ABDUL SATTAR SOAP FACTORY—Mohalla Faizgunj, Moradabad. 
FAIZ KHAN ABDUL AZIZ KHAN—Bahadur Gunj, Allahabad. 
FIDA HUSAIN & BROS.—Chowk, Fyzabad. 

Spices Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL MAJID ABDUL RASUL—Moti Bazar, Viramgam, 

Ahmedabad. 

MOHAMED UMER ABDUL REHMAN—Mali Bazar, Viramgam, 
Ahmedabad. 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 
ADAM HAJI PEERMOHD. ESSAK—Mohamedali Road, Ahmed 
Devji Building, Bombay. 

EBRAH'IM MANJI & Co.—49. Pydhonie Road, Bombay. 
GHAZANFAR H. M. & Co.—9. Cooperage Road. Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—Nowroji Hill Road, No. 1, Bombay. 
HASHAMBHOY ALOQ MOHD. & SON—Nishanpada Road, Bombay* 
HEBATBHOY ABDEALLI—287. Samuel Street. Bombay. 

HUSEIN MUSA VIRJI & Co.—Khoja Mohalla, Bombay. 
KIKABHAI GULAMHUSEIN—210. Samuel Street, Bombay. 
SALEEM HAFIZ & BROS.—94. Modi Street, Fort, Bombay. 
SHAIKH & Co.—94, Ali Umer Street, Bombay. 

BASHIR, S. M. & BROS.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay. 

MALICK, M. A. & Cb.—91. Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

j 

"Western India 

khan BROS.—Ran jit Road, Jamnagar, Kaithiawar. 

NATIONAL SOAP FACTORY—Dhoraji. Kathiawar. 


Sporting Goods Manufacturers and Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

MOHD. ALI NOORBHOY—244-246, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

A. N. KAPUR & Co.—Court House. Dhobi Talao, Bombay, 2. 
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Hyderabad Deccan 

K. D. ABDUL GAFUR & SONS—Secunderabad. 

East Punjab 

KHAWJA SPORTS—Ludhiana. 

S. M. IBRAHIM & SONS—Lai Masjid, Ludhiana. 

Stationery Goods Dealers 

West Bengal 

AHSAN KARIM BASHIR AHMED—43-23, 43-3A, Canning Street, 
Calcutta. 

KARIM BUX & ELAHI BUX BROS.—58-3, Canning Street, 
Calcuttta. 

RAHIMUDDIN H. ABDUL KARIM—31-32. Lower Chitpur Road, 
Calcutta. 

ABDUL WAHID & SONS—Grant Trunk Road, Asansol, Bengal. 
BABERiXLLY S1RD\R & SONS—Stephen Mansion, Darjeeling. 

Orissa 

MOHAMED SHAFI AHMED—Urdu Bazar, Kendrapara, Cuttack. 
MUBARAK ALI & SONS—Balu Bazar, Cuttack- 

Bombay Presidency 

BOMBAY STATIONERY MART—19, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, 
Bombay. 

BOMBAY STATIONERY STORES—213-17, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

BHIKABHAI GULAMALI—Near Three Gates, Ahmedabad. 
EHSANALI EBRAHIMJI—1898, Blundell Road, Poona. 

ESMAIL BROS.—367, Central Street, Poona. 

HUSAIN STATIONERY MART—Janjira Murud, Kolaba. 
SULEMAN YARBHAI MANIAR—Pankore Naka, Bangri Bazar. 
Ahmedabad. 

VALIMOHAMED AHMED GHOGHABORI—Kalupur, Chakla, 
Ahmedabad. 

AHMED H. Sc Co.—139, Nagdevi Street. Bombay. 

JIVABHOY LATIFJEE—Parsee Bazar Street, Bombay. 

[MOHAMEDALLY HEBATBHOY Co.—15, Mirza Street, Bombay. 
MOHAMED ALLY ABDULHUSEIN—83, Mirza Street, Bombay. 
SALEBHOY E. & Co.—19, Mangaldas* Road, Bombay. 
SHALEBHOY JAINULABEDIN—Pars! Bazar Street, Bombay. 

A. M. RAHMANI—Sakar Bazar. Ahmedabad. 

KAGDI JENUMIYA HAJIMIYAN—19, Dontad Cross Lane, 
Khadak, Bombay. 

ENAYATALI M. & Co. 264, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

BASHIR, S. M. Sc BROS. Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay, 8 

GULAM RASUL ALLAHBUX—l-B, Bachooali House, Nowroji 
Hill Road No. 1, Bombay. 
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GULAM HUSEIN M. HASANALI—85-1, Sarang Street, Bombay. 
HANEEF S. M. & Co.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay. 

KHURYA & Co., LTD.—21-33, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay, 

Central India 

TYEB ALI MULLA MOHD. ALI—Bada Sarafa, Indore. 

INDORE STATIONERY & PAPER TRADERS CORPORATION— 
47, Ranipura Mian Road, Indore. 

C. P. & Berar 

AMIR ALI MULLA MURAD ALI—Sadar Bazar, Raipur. 
KADERBHAI MOHAMED ALI—Itwara Bazar, Nagpur. 
KIKABHAI HIPTULLAHBHAI—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

ABDUL HUSAIN & BROS.—Purani Mandi, Ajmer. 

S. M. KARIM BUX & Co.—^Purani Mandi, Ajmer. 

W. & D. ANISI BROS.—Katra Barvan, Delhi. 

M. S. BARRY & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

South India 

C. S. MOHAMED & BROS.—P. O. Muvathuphuza, Travancore. 
HAJI MOHD. ABDUL KARIM KHAN—Parbhani Dn. 

WEL-COME STORES—155, Poonawalla High Road, Madras. 

East Punjab 

KHAWJA STATIONERY MART—Khawja Bldg., Khawja Road, 
Ludhiana. 

NOOR MOHAMMED MANZOOR MOHD.—Opp. Tehsil, Ludhiana. 
KHAWJA STATIONERY MART—Khawja Road, Simla. 

Rajputana 

ISMAIL BOHRA—Ghanta Ghar, Udaipur. 

United Provinces 

MD. RAFI MOHAMMED HANIF—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 
MOHAMMED USMAN—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

MUSLIM PAPER & STATIONERY MERCHANT—Meston Road, 
Cawnpore. 

ABDUL SAMAD A. HUQUE—Butcher Mahal, G. T. Road, 
Allahabad. 

MIRZA BROS.—Asker Gunj, Gorakhpur. 

Western India 

KIKABHAI NOORBHAI & SONS—Bazar, Wadhwan Camp, 
Kathiawar. 
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Steel Trunks Manufacturers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

M. HUSEINI & Co.—10, Old China Bazar Street. Calcutta. 

Assam 

BURHANUDDIN MAINUDDIN—Gauihati. 

Bombay Presidency 

HAJI ABDUL RAZAK CHOTOO MIAN DELHI W ALA— 
Nars^hingpura, Dongri, Bombay. 

KADRI TRUNK FACTORY—Buranpuri, Bhagol, Surat. 

THE BOMBAY TRUNK FACTORY—Bandukwnla Building, Jail 
Road, (North), Bombay. 

IMPERIAL TRUNK FACTORY—Panchpatti, 1132, Mulla 

Haroon's Pole, Ahmedabad. 

Central India 

MOHAMED UMER—Manek Chowk, Ratlam. 

ABDUL GAFOR ALANOOR—Siaganj, Indore. 

KARIM BUX HAJI ALA BUX—Siaganj, Indore. 

South India 

S. SYED BUTCHA SAHEB—849. Espladane Road. Madras. 

United Provinces 

ABDUL AZIZ NAWAB NIAMAT KHAN—Farrukhabad. 

ABDUL ISHAQ—Al^la. Allahabad. 

ABDUL RAZAK KHAN—Atar Suiya, Allahabad. 

ABDUL SHAKUR KHAN—Nakhas Khana. Allahabad. 

ABDUL WAHID KHAN & Co.—Allahabad. 

AGARWALA STEEL TRUNKS FACTORY—Aminabad Park, 
Lucknow. 

AMIR MOHAMMED KHAN—^Khandiya, Farrukabad. 

HAFIZ ABDUL AHAD MOHAMED HANIF—Nakhas Khana, 
Allahabad. 

REYAZ HUSAIN—Gorakhpur. 

Western India 

HASSANALI ALIBHOY— ^Rajkotpura, Kathiawar. 

SHAMSUDDIN TAJBHAI—^Rajkatpura, Kathiawar. 

Stencil Makers 

Bombay Presidency 

KARIMJI EBRAHIMJI ARSIWALA—120, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

Straw Board Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

R. GULAM HOSSAIN & BROS. —Parsi Galli, Mirza Street, 
Bombay. 
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Straw Board Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

ABBASBHAI KADERBHA'I—35-39, Sutar Chawl, Bombay. 

R. GULAM HOSAIN & BROS.—Parsi Galli, Mirza Street, Bombay, 

South India 

HASHIM & BROS.—14-D & E, Nala Road, Bangalore, 

Sugar Merchants 

West Bengal 

ABDUL RAHIM OSMAN & Co., LTD.—2, Rajmohan Street, Calcutta. 
HAJI CHATTOR HAJI PIR MOHAMED—23, Amratola Lane, 
Calcutta. 

HOJI KADIR BUX WAZIR BUX—2, Damzen Lane, Calcutta. 

Bihar 

MOTIPUR ZAMINDARI Co., LTD.—Motipur, Muzaffarpur. 

S. MOOSA SUGAR WORKS LTD —Saran. 

Bombay Presidency 

ESMAIL A. WAHEDNA—Pranjivan BMg., Null Bazar, Bombay. 
ABDUL LATIF HAJI TYEB KHANDWALA—116, Chakla Street, 
Bombay. 

ADAM HAJI PEER MOHAMED ESSAK—Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

GHAZANFAR H. M. & Co.—9, Cooperage Road. Bombay. 
KIKABHAI GULAMHUSEIN—210, Samuel Street, Bombay. 

HAJI KARIM HAJI HABIB JIYA—131, Khand Bazar, Mandvi, 
Bombay. 


South India 

HAJI JAMAL NOOR MOHAMED—Vizagapatam. 

M. L, K. L. M. ABDUL SALEM SAHEB—Kardakara Street, 
Kumba Konam, Tenjore. 


Orrisa 

HAJI ABDUL REHMAN HAJI ABDULLA—Behrampur, Gan jam. 


United Provinces 

AHMED ALI KHAN SUGAR FACTORY—Alamgiri, Bareilly. 
AZAR HUSAIN SWADESHI SUGAR FACTORY—Alamgiri, 
Bareilly. * 

MOHAMED FAROOQ SUGAR MILLS—Campier Gunj, Gorakhpur. 
MUFTAKHAR DAR khan SUGAR FACTORY—GulabnagaT, 
BareiUy. 
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NOORI SUGAR WORKS—Bhatni, Gorakhpur. 

RIASAT ULLAH KHAN SUGAR FACTORY-Alamgin Bareilly. 
SULTAN AHMED DAL MILL-P. O. Chitharagaon, Ballia. 

Western India 

HAJI HASAN HAJI KASAM— Rajkotpura. Kathiawar. 


Sugar Mills 

West Bengal 

HAJI SHAKUR SUGAR WORKS—P. O. Kailashahar. Tripura. 

Bihar 

MOTIPUR SUGAR WORKS—Motipur, Muzaffarpur, B, & N. W. 
Rly. 

Bombay Presidency 

MOTIPUR SUGAR FACTORY LTD.—127. Khand Bazar, Mandvl, 
Bombay, 3. 

Hyderabad Deccan 

NIZAM SUGAR FACTORY LTD—Abid Road. Hyderabad Dn. 
BODAN SUGAR FACTORY—Nizamabad, Hyderabad Dn. 

United Provinces 

NOORI SUGAR WORKS—P. O. Batani, Gorakhpur. 

BULUND SUGAR Co., LTD.—Rampur. 


Surgical Instrument Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

YACOOB AHMED BROS.—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 
MOHAMMED HUSSAIN & BROS.—106, Kansara Chawl,. 
Kalbadevi, Bombay. 

United Provinces 

M. ATAULLAH—Sipad Bazar. Meerut. 


Tailors and Outfitters 

West Bengal 

BARKAT ALI & SONS —P-A, Choringhee Place, Calcutta. 

H. GHULAM MOHAMED & BROS.— 20, Choringhee Road, Calcutta^ 
HAJI KARIM BUKSH & SONS—18-C. Park Street. Calcutta. 

S.H. HASHMI—40, Dharamtola Street. Calcutta. 

ABDUL RAHIM & SONS—171-A, Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 
RABIAL HAQUE & Co.—46, Motisil Street, Calcutta. 

Assanii 

ASSAM TAILORING—Gauhati. 
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Bombay Presidency 

A. KAMRUDDIN & SONS—49, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

CHARAG DIN SONS—Linden House, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 

I.D. LONGI & CO.—Museum, Esplanade Road, Bombay. 

GANNY & Oo.—20-A, Fort Street, Bombay. 

M. CHARAG <Sc Co. —Sandhurst Road, Bombay. 

S. S. BENGALY & Co.—51, Fort Sreet, Bombay. 

SAVILLE Sc Co.—26, Main Street, Camp, Poona. 

CHARAGH DIN & BROS.—64, V/adehouse Road, Bombay. 

ISSA BROS.—Sir Phirozeshah Metha Road, Bombay. 

LONGI N.H. & BROS.—20, Colaba Causeway, Bombay. 

JALAL MATTRESSES & PILLOWS MFG., Co.—Mount Road, 
Mazagaon, Bombay. 

BOMBAY EMBROIDERY MART—Main Street, Camp, Poona. 

B. MOOSA & Co.—Main Street, Camp. Poona. 

TANZEB TAILORS—Mangaldas Road, off Camac Road, Bombay, 
2 . 

BEDFORD TAILORS—Mangaldas Road, Off Carnac Road, Bombay. 
Bombay, 2. 

DEEN Sc SONS—Kulsum Terrace, Colaba Causeway, Bombay. 
DEEN & Co.—KhusTo Bagh, Colaba Causeway, Bombay. 

SMART Sc Co.—Mahindra Mansion, Esplanade, Road, Bombay. 

S. AHMED—Frere Road, Fort, Bombay. 

H. GANNY & Co.—Fort Street, Bombay. 

ESSA DADA iS: Co.—Fort Street. Bombay. 

A MOOSA & SONS—Fort Street, Bombay. 

ALEXANDRA STORES—Fort Street, Bombay. 

EBRAHIM VALIMOHAMED <1' SONS—Fort Street, Bombay. 
NAVAL STORES DEPOT—Fort Street, Bombay. 

JALALUDDIN M. & SON—Opp. Girgaum Police Station, New 
Charni Road, Bombay, 4. 


Ajmer 

ABDUL LATIF ALLARAKHA—Kaiser Gunj. Ajmer. 

South India 

HASHAM & Co—South Parade, Bangalore. 

East Punjab 

AZIZUL RAHMAN KHAWJA—Chaman Street, Ludhiana. 

J. QAMARS—Suleman Bridge. Samrala Street, Ludhiana. 

M A. TAJ & Co.—Mumtaz Mahal, Tajgunj Street, Ludhiana. 

M. MOHAMMED HUSAIN & MOHAMMED TUFAIL—Dharamsala, 
Kangra. 

S. M. IBRAHIM & SONS—Lai Masjid, Ludhiana. 

M. AZAM & BROTHERS—Ludhiana. 
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LAL MOHAMED & SONS—Parade, Cawnpore- 
S. N. HOOJA & Co- —Bombay Bazar, Meerut. 

E. S. BEG & Co-—Hazratgunj, LucKnow- 
THE INDIA STORES—Mall Road, Cawnpore. 

Western India 

WAHAB & Co- —Jagnath Plot, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

ALI STORES—Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

KASHMIR STORES—Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

QURESHI TAILORING—Near Post Office, Rajkot C. S., Kathiawar. 

Tailoring Material Dealers 

West Bengal 

ABDUL HALIM—15, Chandni Chowk Street, Calcutta. 

MOHAMED RAFEEQ—19, Chandni Chowk Street, Calcutta. 
MOHAMED RUSTOM—200, Chandni Chowk Street, Calcutta. 

South India 

S. M. ISMAIL & Co.—43-A, Rattan Bazar. Madras. 

United Provinces 

S. M. KAMIL & SONS—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

Tanneries 

Bombay Presidency 

S. MOHAMED DIN HAJI KADER BUKShl—Dharavi, Bombay. 
SUNDERJI BHAI MITHA—127, Dhaboo Street, Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 
GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—Nowroji Hill Road No. 1, Bombay. 
NOORBHAI JIVAJI—Near Tram Terminus, Bhendi Bazar, 
Bombay. 

SALIM HAFIZ BROS.—94, Modi Street, Bombay. 

AHMED ABEDINBHAI PEERBHAI—24, Dharavi Road, Bombay. 
BASHIR, S. M. & BROS.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay, 8. 

DIN PRODUCTS LTD —219, Frere Road, Opp. G. P. O., Bombay, L 
FAKIR MOHAMMED JAN MOHAMMED—Medina Building, 
Paltan Road, Bombay, 2. 

HANEEF, S. M. & Co.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay, 8. 

C. P. & Berar 

ALI MOHAMED AYOOB—Katra Bazar, Saugor. 
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South India 

HAJI C. MOHAMED ALI Sc Co.—Kadugondanahalli, Bangalore. 

M. A. AZIZ & SONS—Bakaram, Secunderabad. 

M. A. BATCHA SAHIB & Co.—Kadugondanahalli, Bangalore. 
MOHAMED MUSTAFFA TANNERY—Kolar. 

NANA MI AH LEATHER FACTORY—Raichur Dn. 

P. HAJI BATCHA SAHEB it Co. —Jeevanhally, Bangalore. 
SHABBEER AHMED & Co.—Jeevanhally, Bangalore. 

I. ABDUL SALEM & Co.—Kadugondanahalli, Bangalore. 

HAJI MALANG ABDUL RAHMAN SAHEB—Pal iavaram, 

Chingleput, Madras. 

K. H. ABDUL KADIR SAHIB & Co.—19, Sydenham Road, Madras. 
K. M. MOHAMED MOIDEEN ROWTHER—Pala Kara!, 

Trichinopoly. 

M. H. JAMIL & BROS.—Bezwada. 

MOHAMED MIAN ROWTHER—N. Tannery, Chempet, Trichinopoly. 
ROSHAN & Co.—Pala Karai, Trichinox>oly. 

S. S. SHAIK ABDUL KADER & BROS.-Pala Karai, Trichinopoly. 
SHAIK ADAM SAHEB TANNERY—Kil Kotagiri, Nilgiri. 

V. S. MOHAMED IBRAHIM—Pala Karai, Trichinopoly. 

M. K. K. T. NAINA MOHAMED & SONS—Bhapur, Behrampur. 

N NAZIR HUSAIN Co.—11, Perambu High Road, Madras. 
ABDUL AZIZ Co.—Leather Tannery, Hyderabad City. 

ABDUL GHANI BASHIR ALI LEATHER TANNERY FACTORY 
—Desaipeth, Warrangal Dn. 

CHUNAR ABDUL RAZZAQ SAHEB Co.—Kadugondanahalli, 
Mysore. 

NOORMOHAMED SAHEB LEATHER TANNING FACTORY— 
Madwada, Warranga^ Dn. 

PACHHAJUIYAN LEATHER TANNING FACTORY—Desaipeth, 
Warrangal Dn. 

REHMAN BEG LEATHER TANNING FACTORY—Warrangal Dn. 
SYED ABDUL LEATHER TANNING FACTORY—Desaipeth, 
Warrangal Dn. 

S. ABDUL WAHAB SAHIB Co.—Jeevanbhally, Bangalore. 

S. M. MOHAMED IBRAHIM SAHIB LEATHER TANNING 
FACTORY—Madwada, Warrangal. 

S. MOHAMED DIN KADER BUX—Strandege Road, Bangalore. 

S. S. BABOO SAHEB Co.—Kadugondanahalli, Mysore. 

T. ABDUL SAL AM SAHEB Co.—Kadugondanahalli, Mysore. 
ABDUL HUSEIN & Co.—17, Angappa Naik Street, Madras. 

ABDUL AZIZ SHAH G. & Co.—20, Sydenham Road, Periampet, 

Madras. 

ABDUL KADER SAHEB B. P. K —Balipatamo, Malabar. 

HAJI MALANG ABDUL REHMAN & Co.—Pallaveram, Chinglepet, 
Madras. 

BAUD YAR JUNG LEATHER TANNING FACTORY—Hyderabad 
Dn. 
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GHANI HAJI ABDUL RAZZAQ SAHEB LEATHER 
FACTORY—WarrangaL, Hyderabad Dn. 

HAKIM ABDUL RAZZAQ SAHEB LEATHER 
FACTORY— Desaipeth, Warrangal Dn. 

MOHAMED KAZI ADODAI SAHEB LEATHER 
FACTORY—Desaipeth, Warrangal Dn. 

United Provinces 


TANNING 

TANNING 

TANNING 


THE CAWNPORE TANNERY LTD.—Post Box No. 80, Cawnpore. 
EMPIRE TANNERY—South Malka, 158, Chowk, Allahabad. 

EASTERN TANNERIES LTD.—Majid Ahmed Road, Cawnpore 

Manufacturers of Sole, Harness & Chrome Leather. 

SH. MOHAMED FAZAL HUQ—Chamangunj, Cawnpore. 

Western India 

HAJI VALI MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED & Co.—P. O. Box 
No. 44, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

HAJI DAD A HAJI VALIMOHAMMED—Opp. City Station, Rajkot, 
Kathiawar. 

IRSHAD HAJI HUSEIN—Opp. City Station, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

Tapes Wicks Etc., Dealers 

West Bengal 

H. K. HAKIM & D. MULLICK—Clive Street, Calcutta. 

HAFIZ ABDUL HAKIM & DHONAL MULLICK—Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

KARIM BUX & ELAHI BUX BROS.—58, Canning Street, Calcutta. 
MOULVI ABDUL RAB & FIROZ AHMED 'S: Co.—86, Khangrapeth 
Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

K. S. FATABHAI & Co.—129, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

Delhi 

ABDUL MAJEED ABDUL SATTAR—Mandi Rvi, Sadar Bazar, 
Delhi. 

JAN LACE MILLS—Roshanara Road, Delhi. 

United Provinces 

KHALILUDDIN ANSARI—Bacongunj, Cawnpore. 

ABDUS SAMAD A. SALAM—24, Chowk, Allahabad. 

Tea Planters 


Assam 

M. ABDUL AZIZ PLANTER—Tinsukia. 

Tea and Coffee Merchants 


West Bengal 

ANJUMAN TEA Co., LTD.—Jalpaiguri. 

ABBAS TEA Co.—30, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 
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H. M. ISPHANI LTD—St. Ezra Street, Calcutta. 

T. A. PATHARI—24, Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

AHMEDALI JAFFERJI GANDHI—24, PoUock Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

EBRAHIM OMER & Co.—194-12, Null Bazar, Bombay. 

ESMAIL A. WAHEDNA—24, Sandhurst Road, Bombay. 
CHAMPION TEA MART—Prarthna Samaj, Tram Junction, 
Bombay. 

FIDA HUSAIN SHAIK IBRAHIM & SONS—Navapura, Surat. 
NASIR TAJANI & Co.—132, Appa Building, Null Bazar, Bombay. 
ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 
DAWOOD HAJI NASSER cS: Co.—1st Marine Street, Dhobi Talao, 
Bombay. 

EBRAHIM LAVJI DAWOODANI CHAW ALA—161, Khoja Street,. 
Null Bazar, Bombay. 

GHAZANFAR H. M. & Co.—9, Cooi>erage Road, Bombay. 

GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—Nowroji Hill Road, No. 1, Bombay. 
NATHUBHAI HIRJI & Co.—68. New Bardan Lane, Mandvi, 
Bombay. 

SALEEM HAFIZ & BROS.—94, Modi Street, Fort, Bombay. 
SHAIKH & Co.—94, AH Umer Street, Bombay. 

HANEEF, S. M. & Co.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road,. 
Bombay, 8. 

South India 

SIRDAR TEA Co.—46, Bunder Street, Madras. 

K. C. ZAKARIAH—Munda Kayam, Travancore. 

United Protnnces 

THE ISPHANI TEA AGENCY—Firing! Mahal, Lucknow. 
CORONATION TRADING Co.—Mohammedali Road, Moradabad. 

Western India 

HUSAIN KASAM—Rajkotpura, Kathiawar. 

KHAN BROS.—Ranjit Ftoad, Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 


Tea Estates 

South India 

K.V. ZAKARIAH & BROS.—Munda Kayam, Travancore. 

T M. HUSSAIN ROWTHER—Peermade, Travancore. 

Assam 

DARUL ISLAM TEA ESTATE—Shillong. 

Tent Suppliers 

Bombay Presidency 

ADAMJI PEERBHOY, SIR & SONS TENT FACTORY—Tardeo, 
Bombay. 
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United Provinces 

E. MOHAMED ALI— 9, A. P. Sen Road, Lucknow. 

Timber Merchants 

Bombay Presidency 

BBITTANIA LADDER MFG. Co.—Mus'tafa Bazar. Victoria Road, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL GANI ABDUL LATIF—99, Koliwada, Sewree. Bombay. 

ABDUL GANI SOOMAR BAMBUWALA—33. Dontad Street, 
Khadak, Bombay. 

ABDUL HUSAIN MOHAMED ALI & SONS—154, Tank Bunder, 
Bombay. 

ABOOBAKAR MOHAMED CHAPRA OC Co.—7. Victoria Road, 
Bombay. 

AHMED DADA & BROS.—80, Pinjrapole Road. Kazi Mohaila, 
Bombay. 

AHMED NOOR MOHAMED CHUNAWALA—Ghodbunder Road, 
Andheri, Bombay. 

ALIMOHAMED AHMED & Co.—55. Dontad Street, Khadak, 
Bombay. 

OSMAN CHOTANI & Co.—Pydhonie Road. Bombay. 

DARVESH & Co —35-A, Victoria Road, Bombay. 

DOSAJI ABDUL HUSAIN & Co.—Tank Bunder, Bombay. 

EBRAHIM DAWOOD KAZI—59, Victoria Road, Bombay. 

FATEH MOHAMED OSMAN PAREKH & Co.—77, Victoria Road, 
Bombay. 

GANI BROS.—Victoria Road, Bombay. 

GULAM HUSAIN MEHERALY & Co.—Connaught Road, 

Ghorupdeo, Bombay. 

ZAKARIAH DAWOOD Sc Co.—39, Dontad Street, Khadak, 
Bombay. 

THE STANDARD TIMBER TRADING Co,—Vidoria Road. Bombay. 

BADRUDDIN & Co.—Hussaini Lakda Bazar, 51, Balasis Road, 
Bombay. 

FIDDALLY MOHAMEDALLY POTIA & BROS.—Hussaini Lakda, 
Bazar, 51, Balasis Road, Bombay. 

HAIDERBHAI KADARBHAI—358, Raviwar Peth, Poona. 

ABBAS KHAN MOHAMED KHAN & Co—Ghodbunder Road, 
Andheri, Bombay. 

ABDULHUSEIN ALIBHAI —Opp. Reay Road, Station, Mazagaon, 

Bombay. 

AHMED OOSMAN Sc Co.—19, Saboo Siddik Road, Camac Bunder, 
Bombay. 

AHMEDALI A. Y. & Co.—Mohamed Ali Road, Bombay. 

FATEH SAW MILL & TIMBER WORKS—51, Ismail Custay Road, 
Bombay. 

HAJI EBRAHIM HAJI SULEMAN DARVESH & Co.—8, Islami 
Bazar, Victoria Road, Bombay. 
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HAJI EBRAHIM KARIM MOHAMED & SONS—64, New Kazi 
Street, Bombay. 

TRINITY TIMBER SYNDICATE—Dontad St., Khadak, Bombay. 
HAJI JANMOHAMED, H. A. & Co.—Tank Bunder, Reay Road, 
Bombay. 

HAKIMJI LOOKMANJII—C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 
JANMOHAMED HAJI MOOSA—Victoria Road, Byculla, Bombay. 
JANMOHAMED MOLEDINA—50, Dontad Street, Khadak, Bombay. 
JANMOHAMED HABIB—Victoria Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

KASAM ABDULLA & Co.—Victoria Road, Byculla, Bombay. 
MOHAMEDI TIMBER TRADING Co.—142-144, Victoria Road, 
Bombay. 

NOORMOHAMED OOSMAN—New Kazi Street, Bombay. 

USMAN & BROS.—Opp. Municipal Workshop, Foras Road, 
Bombay. 

VALIMOHAMED HAJI AHMED—Victoria Road, BycuUa, Bombay. 
IBRAHIM TAJBHAI & Co.—Near Station, Viramgam. 

INDIAN TIMBER WORKS—106-108, Kazi Mohalla, Bombay. 

SH. AHMED HAJI USMAN ANARWALA—Near Khora Kunva, 
Lunawada, Via Godhra. 

BAKAR KHAN MOHAMMEDBHAI—Lai Darwaza, Visnagar, Via 
Mehsana, (Baroda). 

EBRAHIM KASAM CHITBBIWALA-Kosamba, R. S. Surat. 
QUAIYUM & Co.—Lucky Mansion, Mohammedali Road, Bombay. 

C. P. & Berar 

DA WOOD ISMAIL & BROS.—Shatranjipura, Nagpur City. 

S. A. GAFFAR & FAZAL HAQUE—Cir. 10, Grain Ganj, Nagpur 

City. 

SK. RAHMATULLAH & Co.—Bhandafa Road, Nagpur City. 

Orissa 

MOHAMED KHAN GULAB KHAN—Sambalpur. 

South India 

JANAB KHAN SAHEB—Olavakkot, Malabar. 

T. M. OSMAN HAJEE Co.—58, Sydenhams Road, G. T. Madras. 
M. A. RAHMAN & Co.—79, Sydenham Road, Madras. 

C. KHIZER KHAN SAHIB—Chikmagabur, Mysore. 

East Punjab 

MOHAMMED SADIQ—Karnal. 

NIAZ MOHAMMED—Karnal. 

United Provinces 

ASHFAQUE QURESHI, B. A.—Mannugunj Street, Dehra Dun. 
SYED ZAFAR HUSAIN—Bans Mandi, Cawnpore. 

SHAIK ABDUL RAHMAN—Deoria, Gorakhpur. 

THE INDIA TIMBER WORKS—Bans Mandi, Cawnpore. 

H. A. RAZZAQ MOHAMED AHMED—Bans Mandi, Cawnpore* 
SADIQ ALI —Bans Mandi, Cawnpore. 
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HILAL & Co.—Bans Mandl, Cawnpore. 

SH. WILAYAT HUSBIN & SONS—Bans Mandi, Cawnpore. 

THE C. P. TIMBER WORKS—Bans Mandi, Cawnpore. 

MURTAZA & Co.—Bans Mandi, Cawnpore. 

S. MOHAMED AHMED—Bans Mandi, Cawnpore. 

THE NATIONAL TRADING Co.—Bans Mandi, Cawnpore. 
MOHAMED YOOSUF MOHAMED HANIF—Colonelgunj, Cawnpore. 
SAHIBZADA SHAHENSHAH SAHEB—3, Radice Road, Lucknow. 
HAJI SH. BASHIRUDDIN & SONS—Bans Mandi, Allahabad. 
DILDAR HUSAIN KHAN—Zia Manzil, Gorakhpore. 

MOHAMED ALTAF HUSAIN—Sheikhpore, Gorakhpore. 

Western India 

ADAMJI VALIJI—Porbandar. 

AKBARALLY NOORBHOY—Para, Morvi, Kathiawar. 

HAJI KASAM MUSA-—Ban'tva, Kathiawar. 

JUSAB ABDUL KARIM—Magnath, Junagadh State. 

MOOSAJI TAJBHAI—Bandar Palo, Porbandar, Kathiawar. 


Thread Ball Manufacturers 

Delhi 

ISSan rSo 5 ILAHI-Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

c^ULTAN BROS.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi 

1mm * SONS-Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

HAKIM 1a SANAULIalH—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 
hakim & Co.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

ISMAIL BROS.—Sadar Bazar, De}hi. 

U. A. FEMSON & Co.—Sadar Bazar Delhi 
MAHFOOZ MAHBOOR nr^ c ^ 

MANSOOR PEROZE & BROS Si^a 
MASIR a c..-sadar Bazrr dJ?,”"" 

MOHD. SAEED MOHD KAMET TJ'lf'Tvr t, 

S Sfaf S?" 

BROS.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi 
R. MOHAMMED SIDDIO BAPRV c ^ 

s. MOHAMMED SUALEHEEN f sidf 

SH^Tr Bazar S “■ 

SHAD & Co.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

* Co.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

YASIN THREAD BALL FACTORv -n 

BASHIRUDDIN AMmUDWN 1 ““ 

ABDUL REHMAn™^^”ad!r“T 
ABDUL «BBAR A SONs'l-pl^JISS; 
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MOHD. ISHAQUE ABDUL GHAFFAR—Sadar Bazar, Delhi, 
SARDAR Co.—^Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

H. ABDUL LATIF & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

RAHIMULLAH MOHD. SIDDIQ BARI—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

South India 

SHAHJAHAN BALL THREAD FACTORY—New Bamboo Bazar 
Road, Bangalore. 


United Provinces 

FEROZE FAIYAB—Nisar Manzil, New Chowk, Cawnpore. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES CORPORATION-^4-205, Ahata Kamal 
Khan, Cawnpore. 


Western India 

NATIONAL THREAD WORKS—Junagadh, Kathiawar. 

Bombay Presidency 

/iBDUL KADER HAKIMUDDIN & Co.—20-22, Nagdevi Street. 
Bombay. 

BOMBAY EMBEROIDERY MART—60, Nagdevi Street, Bombay, 
A. KAMRUDDIN & SONS—49, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

A. J. SUTARWALA—Mariam Manzil, 126, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

ABDULHUHEIN ALIBHOY SUTARWALA—55, Bhajipala Lane, 
Bombay. 


Tiles Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABBAS KHAN MOHAMOOD KHAN & Co.—Ghodbunder Road, 
Andheri, Bombay. 

KHAN MOHAMED Co—508, Duncan Road, Bombay. 

Bihar 

RAHIM BUX (fe SONS—Muzaffarpur. 

South India 

HAMIDIA TILE WORKS—Bolar, Mangalore, S. Kanara. 

TAJ TILE WORKS—Bolar, Mangalore, S. Kanara. 

BAHADUR TILE WORKS—Jeppo, Mangalore, S. Kanara. 

Tin Box Manufacturers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDULLA SATTAR NOOR MOHAMED—Daim(ar Gaily, Dontad 
Street, Bombay. 

ESOOFALLY DAWOODBHOY—18, Doctor Street, Bombay. 
HABIB DADA & Co.—63, Dontad Street, Bombay. 
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HAJI ALI MOHAMED HAJI R^CHOOALY—117-119, Nishanpada 
Road, Bombay. 

HUSAIN ALI ABDUL ALI TINWALA—10-12, Upper Duncan Road, 
Bombay. 

SAIFY TIN FACTORY—Upper Duncan Road, Bombay. 

SIDDIQUE TIN FACTORY—164-166, Bapty Road. Bombay. 

JAMAL VALIMOHAMED—Love Lane, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

YUSUF DADA CHUNAWALA Co.—34, Bapu Khote Street, 
Bombay. 

ABBAS BHAI ABDUL TAYAB & Co-—Tamrind Lane, Fort, 
Bombay. 

SHAIKH ALI SULAMANJI—Masjid Road, Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Jumma Mas-jid, Takiaward, Kurla, 
Bombay. 

ZENITH TIN WORKS-~17, Sihephard Road, Bycu^la, Bombay, 8. 

Tin Plate Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL HUSAIN ADAMJI & Co.—Bhajipala Lane, Bombay. 

ALIBHOY HAIDERALY CHITAWALA—Null Bazar, (Dhaboo St.), 
Bombay. 

ADAMJI LOOKMANJI & Co.—Rahimtulla House, Homji Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

SHAIKHALLI SULEMANJI Co.—Is-t Parsivvada, 17, Khetwadi, 

Bombay. 

MOOSAJI VALIBHAI BALDI WALA—156, Nagdevi Street, 

Bombay. 

Tinware Merchants 

Delhi 

MOHAMED SAID & SONS—New Iliyas Building, Bara Hindu Rao, 
Delhi. 

MOHAMED DIN MOHAMED YOUSUF—Sadar Bazar. Delhi. 

MOHAMED RAFI—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

BABU ABDUL HAI—Gali Indar Chamar, Delhi. 

Tobacconist 

West Bengal 

MOHAMED YAKUB MOHAMED YASEEN—71-10, Canning 
Street, Calcutta. 

OSMAN VIRA & Co.—24-25, Armenian Street, Calcutta. 

HAJI LATIF ABDULLA—1 JO, Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

HAJEE LATIF ABDULLA—Nipani, Bel gaum Dist. 
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HASANALI SALEHMOHAMED Co.—Gk)vt. Tobacco Ware House, 
Custom House Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SULEMAN HAJI LATIF— Nipani, Belgaum Dist. 

South India 

M. P. KADIR BUX & Co.—Woriur, Trichinopoly. 

A. ABDUL KARIM Co.—Mannady Street, G. T. Madras. 

K. V. ABDUL RAZAK SAHIB—Polladam, Coimbatore. 

M. A. RAHMAN AHMED BROS.—Guntur, Madras. 

P. V. N. MOHAMED BAVA—Market Street, Muttupalayam, 
Nilgiri. 

United Provinces 

HAJI KHIRU—Suthehti, Jaunpur. 

HAJI PIRU—Sagaya Bazar, Jaunpur. 

MOHAMMED SALIM—Atala Mas'jid, Jaunpur. 

SALIM VALI MOHAMMED—Atala Masjid, Jaunpur. 

RASUL BUX SHAIKH B?IAGOO—Daliganj, Lucknow. 


Tobacco Merchants 

West Bengal 

ABDUL HALIM—31-32, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 

HAJI LATIF ABDULLA—130, Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 
OSMAN VIRA & Co.—24-25, Armenian Street, Calcutta. 

AKHIL CH. SADHU KHAN—16, Raja’s Chowk, Calcutta. 

Orissa 

JHANOO HUSAIN & SONS—Chaulia Gunj, Cuttack. 

Bombay Presidency 

HANSALI SALEH MOHAMED & Co.— Sandhurst Road East, 
Bundealli BuiMing, Bombay 
HAJI LATIF ABDULLA—Nipani, Belgaum. 

SULEMAN HAJI LATIF—Nipani, Belgaum. 

MOHD. HUSAIN R. MUNSI—Khas Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

South India 

A. ABDUL KARIM & Co —Mannady Street, Madras. 

K. V. ABDUL RAZAK SAHIB—Polladam, Coimbatore. 

M. A. RAHMAN AHMED BROS.—Guntur. 

P. V. N. MOHAMED BAVA—Market Street, Mettupalayam, 
Nilgiri. 

U. M. ABDUL KADAR — ^Variety Hall Road, Coimbatore. 

East Punjab 

KHAIRAHI ISMAIL—Malsian, Jullundur. 
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United Provinces 

ABDUL AZIZ ABDUL GAFOOR—Lai Sarai, Farrukhabad. 

HAFIZ MUNNEY RAMZAN ALI—Bara Banki. 

MOHAMED ALI—Fateh Gunj, Fyzabad. 

NABI BUX DILDAR BUX—Etah. 

AHMED HUSSAIN DILDAR HUSAIN—Lucknow. 

H. ZAINUDDIN H. RIAZUDDIN—Amroha Gate, Moradabad. 
MOHD. EBRAHIM AHMED HUSAIN—Amroha Gate, Moradabad* 
ALI MOHD. KHAN CHIDDA KHAN—Amroha Gate, Moradabad. 
SH. SHAMSUDDIN MANZUR HAQ—Bazar Chowk, Moradabad. 
LUCKNOWI TOBACCO STORES—Bazar Gun,i, Moradabad. 

MOHD. HASAN MOHD. QASAM—Amroha Gate, Moradabad. 

M. OMER KHAN HUSAIN KHAN RAMPURI—Bazar Gunj, 
Moradabad. 

SHAIKH JEEWAN BUKSH—Bazar Gunj, Moradabad. 

Tools Dealers 

West Bengal 

AL.LEN HAIDER Co.—11, Colootoia Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL HUSAIN KARIMBHOY—Hararwa^a Building. 108, Lohar 
Chawl, Bombay. 

YOOSUFALY AMIRUDDIN RANGWzVLLA—Opp. Jumma Masjid, 
Ahmedabad. 

LOHAR CHAWL HARDWARE & GLASS BEEDS MERCHANTS 
MUSLIM ASSOCIATION—Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

ABDEALLY, B. M. & Co-—29, Kika Street, Bombay. 
ABDULLABHAI FAIZULLABHAI—142, Sarang Street, Bombay. 
ADAMALLY GULAMHUSEIN—191, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 
ADAMALLY SONS LTD.—277, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

EKBAL & Co.—Mohamedalli Road, Bombay 
HAKIMJI LOOKMANJI—C. P. Tank Road, Bombay. 

KAJIJI BROS.—181, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

NAJMUDDIN BROS.—Akbar Chambers, Mohmedali Road, Bombay. 
SALEHBHOY T. & Co.—54, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 

SULEMANJI VALIJI KUTIYANAWALA cfe Co.-~15, Kika Street, 
Bombay. 

S. AHMED & Co.—78-80, Dhajipala Lane, Bombay. 

B.A. HUSAIN Sc CO.—Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

H. A. KAMBATEY & Co.—Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 

SAIFY T. A. & BROS. (INDIA)—20, Sarang Street, Bombay, 3. 

South India 

AHMEDALY HASANALY & Co.—4-153, Broadway, Madras. 
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Toy Manufacturers and Dealer 

West Bengal 

S. EKRAM ELAHI & SONS—72, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

S.H. ABDUL AZIZ ABDUL KHALIQ—44-46, Canning Streep 
Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDUL KAYUM ESOOFALY & BROS.—193, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

HAJEE JAN MOHAMED LATIF—299, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL KADER AMIROODIN cSc BROS.—247, Abdul Rehman 
Street, Bombay. 

ABDUL RAZAK & Co.—Opp. Juma Masjid, Kurla, Bombay. 

ABDUL KARIM, M. H.—215, Cutlery Bazar, Bombay. 

AKBARALLY MULLA RASULJEE—97, Bhusari Mohalla, Bombay, 

KAJiI MUSA ISMAIL & SONS—211-217, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 

KARIMBIIAI MOHAMED ALI DOHADWALA—Corner of Sutar 
Chawl and Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED & BROS.—Topiwalla Mansion, Mohamed All 
Road, Bombay. 

MODERN PACKING CORPORATION—35-39, Sutar Chawl, 
Bombay. 

THE NATIONAL BABY MOTOR WORKS—12, Arab Lane, Corner 
of Grant Road, Bombay. 

AHMED, D. & Co.—Teher Mansion, 10, Napean Sea Road, Bombay, 
26. 

BASHIR, S. M. & BROS.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay, 8. 

GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—1-B, Bachooali House, Nowroji Hill 
Road No. 1, Bombay. 

GULAM HUSAIN M. HASS ANALLY—85-1, Sarang Street, 
Bombay, 3. 

South India 

ABDUL JABBAR & BROS.—Sorab, Mysore. 

MIR GULAM ALI & SONS—4, New Market, Bangalore. 

Tube well Suppliers 

West Bengal 

A. N. HASSANALLY & Co.—28, Strand Road, Calcutta, 

EBRAHIMJI HASANBHOY & SONS—30, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Typewriters and Accessories Dealers 

Delhi 

THE NATIONAL TYPEWRITER Co.—Nai Sarak, Delhi. 
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E. I. ZAKARIA & BROS.- Valiapally Street, Kottayam, Travancore. 

Umbrellas atid Stick Manufacturers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

BHOLA KHAN—131, Keshab Chandrasen Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

EBRAHIM CURRIM * SONS—Rahim Bldg., Princess Street, 
Bombay. 

NOORMOHAMED DOSABHOY FACTORY—Buranpur, Bhagol, 
Surat. 

The Azad Umbrella Factory— Kalupur, Ahmedabad 

TEL. ADD: “ISLAMBROS.” AHMEDABAD TEL. NO. 2426- 
BAKERBHAI RASULBHAI & SONS—Opp. Narsinghee’s Pole, 
Baroda. 

KARIM JAMAL & SONS—Bhendi Bazar, Bombay, 3. 

Central India 

ABDUL RAHIM ABDUL GAFOOR BOMBA YWALA—Siaganj, 
Indore. 

Delhi 

MOHAMED IBRAHIM MOHAMED DIN—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 
HAJI MIAN JAN HAJI A. REHMAN—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

HAJI MIAN JAN AHMED JAN—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

South India 

HAJI HAROON TYEB & SON—Alleppey, Travancore. 

EBRAHIM CURRIM & SONS—25.1-256, Chinabazar Road, Madras. 

United Provinces 

MOHAMED SYED DIN—Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

RIZVI BROS.—Paltan Bazar, Dehra Dun. 

ALLAH BUKSH ABDUL HUQ—Makhania, Cawnpore. 
NOORMOHAMED KHAN ABDUL RAHMAN—New Chowk, 
Cawnpore. 

WAZIR MOHAMED NAZIR MOHAMED—Misjri Bazar, Cawnpore^ 
ABDUL JALEEL KHAN—Opp. Jumma Masjid, Dehra Dun. 


Vegetable Products Manufacturers and Dealers 

West Bengal 

HOSSAIN KASAM DADA—26, Amratola Street, Calcutta. 
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Bombay Presidency 

ABDULLA M. R. PATEL—Dhannur, Phirozeshah Mehta Road, 
Bombay. 

ALIBHOY BHANJI—Dongri Street, Bhimpura, Bombay. 
ABOOBAKAR EBRAHIM—Dongri Street, Bhimpura, Bombay. 
JUTHABHAI KHOJA—Rajnagar Vegetable Market, Dha]gar Ole, 
Ahmedabad. 

F. A. GANDHI & Co.—Railwaypura, Ahmedabad. 

BASHIR, S- M. & BROS.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay, 8. 

GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—1-B, Bachooali House, Nowroji Hill 
Road No. 1, Bombay, 8. 

HANEEF, S. M. & Co.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay, 8. 


United Provinces 

UMER MOOSA GODILWALA—Dalmandi, Cawnpore. 

Vermillion Manufacturers 

Bihar 

KARIM MIAN ABDUL RAHIM—Macherhatkta, Patna. 

Waste and Old Paper Merchants 

West Bengal 

ABDULLA MOHAMED—40-A. Baithakhana Road, Calcutta. 

C. A. MOHAMED—15, Synagogue Street, Calcutta. 

Watch and Clock Dealers 

West Bengal 

ESOOFALLY HIPTOOLA & Co.—16, Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
S. K. AHMED—36, Dhramtola Street, Calcutta. 

S. M. ELIAS WATCH Co.—139. Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

S. A. WATCH Co.—14, Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

NAWAB WATCH Co —2, Moti Sil Street, Calcutta. 

ALLANA WATCH & Co.—26-A, Lindsay Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

SHEIKH & SONS—Rawivar Peth, Poona. 

PRINCE WATCH Co.—Corner of Abdul Reihman Street, Bombay. 
ABDEALLY M. ABDULHUSEIN & Co—25, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Bombay. 

EXCELSIOR WATCH Co.—^Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 
PIONEER WATCH Co.—Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

A. G. KHAN & Co.—Petit Bldg., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
BASHIR, S. M. Sc BROS.—Bachooali House, Haji Bachooali Road, 
Bombay, 8. 
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GULAM RASUL ALLABUX-l-B. Bachooali House, Nowroji Bill 

Road No. 1, Bombay, 8. x o 

GREEN WATCH & Co.—292, Sheikh Memon Street, Bombay, 2. 

Bihar 

DUCES SWISS WATCH Co.—Patna. 

C. P. & Berar 

RADIALLY & SONS—Katni, Jubbulpore. 

TYABI WATCH Co.—Sadar Bazar, Nagpur. 

Delhi 

S. M. USMAN & Co.—Chandni Ohowk, Delhi. 

ALI Z. BROS.—B. Block, Connaught Place, Delhi. 

ANIS WATCH HOUSE—Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

MAJID WATCH HOUSE—Nai Sarak, Delhi. 

MOHAMED YAKUB—Nai Sarak, Delhi. 

MUINUDDIN & Co.—Nai Sarak, Delhi. 

MUMTAZ & Co.—Lai Kuan, Delhi. 

NIZAMUDDIN & Co —Nai Sarak. Delhi. 

RAFIQ WATCH Co.—Nai Sarak, Delhi. 

RAFIUDDIN, S. M. & Co.—Chandni Chowk. Delihi. 

RIAZUDDIN AHMAD WATCH HOUSE—Teliwara, Delhi. 

South India 

AHMED WATCH Co.—43, Rattan Bazar, Madras. 

GANI & SONS—55, Rattan Bazar, Madras. 

JALAL & SONS—46, Rattan Bazar, Madras. 

KHADER & YOUSUF BROS.—Rattan Bazar, Madras. 

S. M. SYEDALI & Co.—Rattan Bazar, Madras. 

East Punjab 

ENAYAT WATCH Co.—Ludhiana. 

JAN MOHAMMED & SONS—The Mall, Simla. 

PIONEER WATCH COMPANY—Karnal. 

United Provinces 
M. KAZIM & Co.—Lucknow. 

MOHAMED NASIRUDDIN <Sc Co. —1, Aminud Daula Park, Lucknow. 
S. HAJI MOHBOOB HUSAIN & SONS—Mestion Road, Cawnpore, 
SULTAN WATCH HOUSE—96, Pammer Gunj Road, Bijnor. 

SH. MOHAMED FAZAL HUQ—^Meston Road, Cawnpore. 

Western India 

ABDUL QADER TAIYAB—Main Bazar, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

Weaving Establishments 

Bombay Presidency 

HANDLOOM WEAVERS BOARD—Ripon Road, Madanpura, 
Bombay. 

MOHAMED G. MANSURI & SONS—Kooli Amil, Ahmedabad. 
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South India 

KADRI WEAVING FACTORY—bangalore. 

United Provinces 

ABDUR HERMAN WEAVING FACTORY—Nasirgunj, Shahabad.' 
CAWNPORE WEAVERS’ UNION—Faithfulgunj, Cawnpore. 

SALIM ULLAH—Katra Balsingh, Etawah. 

Weights and Buckles Manufacturers 

United Provinces 

THE EASTERN MANUFAC^TURERS—G. T. Road, Alicarh. 

Bombay Presidency 

THE EASTERN MANUFACTURERS—37, Mirchi Galli, Jumma 
Masjid, Bombay, 2, 

Wig Dealers 

West Bengal 

ABDUL BARI—150, Lower Ohitpore Road, Calcutta. 

Wild Animals Skin and Fat Dealers 

Orissa 

MOHAMED KHAN GULAB KHAN—Sambalpur. 

C. P. & Berar 
HASAN BROS —Pandaria. 

Wine Merchants 

United Provinces 
ABDUL SALAM—^Railway Road, Kasgunj. 

Wire and Wirenet Dealers 

Bombay Presidency 

A. A, DEHGAMWALA—58, Khoka Bazar, Bombay. 

SALEHBHOY SARAFALLY BHAGAT—98, Sarang Street, Bombay. 
YAHYA & Co.—123, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

Wool Merchants 

West Bengal 

KARIM BUX & ELAHI BUX BROS.—58-3, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

DOSS A & Co.—Esmail Bldg., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
KASAMALI ESMAIL—Esmail Bldg., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
USMAN JUSAB UNWALA—Munsar Road, Viramgam, Ahmedabad. 
HAJI MOHAMED MOOSA KARACHIWALA—27-29, Sheriff 
Devji Street, Bombay. 
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Bomhay Presidency 

KASAM VALAD KASAM—H. H. Aga Khan’s B?dg., Bombay. 
AHMED ABDUL KARIM BROTHERS LTD —Mohammedali Road, 
Bombay. 

PURI BROTHERS—11-13, Dhaboo Street, Null Bazar, Bombay. 

A. J. CALCUTTAWALA LTD.—137-41, Samuel Street, Bombay, 
DA WOOD HAJI NASEER & Co.—1st Marine Street, Dhobi Talao, 
Bombay. 

EBRAHIM MANJI & Co.—49. Pydhonie Road, Bombay. 

FAIZ & Co. —75, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay. 

HAJI E. DOSSA—Apollo Street, Post Box No. 808, Bombay. 
HASHAMBHOY ALOOMOHAMED & SON—Nishanpada Road, 
Bombay. 

HUSEIN MUSA VIRJI & Co.—Khoja Mohalla, Bombay. 
VAZIRALLI LIMITED—Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Tyeb Haji Ellias & Sons -53, Sheriff Devji Street Bombay. 

Telephone No. 21011, Telegraphic Address: “ SATINJEANS.” 
Bombay, Direct Importers of Cotton, Art-Silk & Woollen Pieces 
goods. Wholesale Dealers & Commission Agents. 

AHMED WOOLLEN MILLS LTD.—Karim Bldg., Mohamedali 
Road, Bombay, 3. 

Delhi & Ajmer-Merwara 

HAJI MOHD. ISHAQ, H. NOOR AHMED—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
HAJI BADRUDDIN ILLAHI BUX—T.oharan Mchalla. Beawar. 
MUNSHI ABDUL HAFEEZ—Qassaban Mohalla, Beawar. 

S. MANZER HUSAIN—Bazar, Beawar. 

United Provinces 

BABOO MOHAMMAD ALI—New City. Etawah 
MOHD. SUBHAN MD. ZAHOOR—Qazipnra, Mahoba. 

MOHD. YAHYA, SHARIFULHASAN—New City, Etawah. 

Western India 

HAJI VALI MOHD. ALI MOHD. d Co.—P. O. Box No. 44, Rajkot, 
Kathiawar. 

HAJI DADA HAJI VALLIMOHAMED—Nawab's Maejid, Rajkot. 
ISMAIL DOSSA—Natabia Manzil, Rajkot. 


Woollen Goods Manufacturers 

East Punjab 

MOHAMED HYAT MOHAMED—Ali Woollen Mills, Amritsar. 
SHAHZADA HOSIERY WORKS—Ludhiana. 

THE NORTH EASTERN WOOLLEN MILLS—Gurdaspur. 

United Provinces 

MOHAMED YAHAYA SHRIFUL HUSAIN—Etawah. 
CHOUDHRY <5^: SONS, M. N.—Mukhni Street, Agra. 

ZAKIR BROS.—Mirzapore. 
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Woollen Goods Dealers 

West Bengal 

MUSA & ROHAMALI—Chaw Bazar, Darjeeling. 

Bombay Presidency 

ABDULLA JOOSAB CALCUTTAWALA & Co.—Khoja Mohalla, 
Bombay. 

HAROON ADAM & Co.—11, Zakaria Masjid, Bombay. 

HAROON SULEMAN & Co.—Chakla Street, Bombay. 

DAWOOD HAJI NASEER & Co.—“Gulistan”, 1st Marine Street, 
Bombay. 

ABDUL LATIF ABDUL SHAKUR & Co.—13-15, Zakaria Masj.id, 
Bombay. 

GOOLAMALLY HASSANJEE—78, SheritT Devji Street, Bombay. 
GULAM RASUL ALLABUX—Nowroji Hill Road, No.l, Bombay. 
ROSHANALI D. NASSUR <1 Co.—68-72, Champagali, Bombay. 
SAI..EEM Co.— Mehta House, 79-91, A^pollo Street, Bombay. 

AHMED ABDUL KARIM BROS-, LTD.—Karim Building, 

Moharnedali Road, Bombay. 

AHMED EBRAHIM BROS.—88, Chakla Street, Bombay. 

HOOSEIN M A. BROS.—Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

YACOOB AHMED BROS.—Moharnedali Road, Bombay. 

South India 

ABDUL KAREEM cS: SONS—29, Chickpet, Bangalore. 

SULTANALI & Co—Dewan Surappa Lane, Bangalore. 

East Punjab 

A. KARIM & Co.—Amritsar. 

UnVed Provinces 
ZAKIR BROS.—Mirzapur. 

THE INDIAN STORES—Mall Road, Cawnpore. 

Yarn Merchants 

West Bengal 

HAJI KARAMAT ALI CHOWHURY—Kaliachak, Malda. 

KARIM BUX EI.AHI BUX BROS—58-3. Canning Street, Calcutta. 
MOTIWALLA H. H. ADIMOHAMED—18, Zakaria Street, Calcutta. 
VALI MOHAMED KASSIM DADA—26. Amratola Road, Calcutta. 
KAZI KARAMAT ALI CHOUDHURY—Kalichak, Malda. 

HAJI HASSAN DADA—Zakaria Street. Calcutta. 

H.H.H. ABDULLA—5, AmratoUa Street, Calcutta- 
HUSEIN KASSAM DADA—5, AmratoUa Street, Ca'cutfta. 

ADAM HAJI PIRMOHAMMED ESSAK—AmratoUa Lane. Calcutta. 
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H.E.K COCHINWALA—4. Amratolla Lane. Calcutta. 

H.H.H. PIRMOHAMMED—Amratolla Street. Calcutta. 

H. SATTAR H. PIRMOHAMMED—Amratolla Lane, Calcutta. 

S. M. HANIF—76, Colootola Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Presidency 

AHMED MOOSA MOTIWALA & SONS—Kolsa Mohalla, Pydhonie^ 
Bombay. 

HAJI HASAN DADA—11-15. Tavalane, Pydhonie. Bombay. 

KASIM HAJI TYEB—101, Tamba Kanta. Bombay. 

KHOJA MITHABHOY NATHOO & Co.~Hanuman Building, 
Tamba Kanta. Bombay. 

YUNUS ABDUL MAJID—35-37, Kolsa Mohalla, Tamba Kanta, 
Bombay. 

H. M. SOOLEIMAN & Co.—67-69, Mohamedaly Road, Dada Manzil, 
2nd Floor, Bombay. 

HAJI TAR MOHAMED & Co.—59-D, Mohamedali Road, Karim 
Building, Bombay. 

HAJI ADAMJI HAJI KARIM—Mohamedali Road, Topiwala 
Mansion, 3rd Floor Bombay. 

AHMED HAJI SHARIEF—Mohamedali Road, Topiwala Mansion, 
3rd Floor, Bombay. 

AHMED ABDUL KARIM BROS., LTD—Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay. 

AKBERALI MULLA SHARAFALLY—62, Nagdevi Street, Bombay. 
M. SIDIQUE ct Co.—67-69, Mohamedali Road, Bom]>ay. 
NOORMOHAMED DOSSABHAI—210-12. Nag'devi vStreet, Bombay. 
ADAM HAJI PEERMOHAMED ESSAK—Ahmed Devji Builidng, 
Mohamedali Road. Bombay, 

DAWOOD HAJI NA..SSER & Co.—Isl Marine Street, Bombay. 
GHAZANFAR H. M. Sc Co,—9, Cooperage Road, Bombay. 
RANGOONWALA H.N—91, Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

SALEEM & CO.—Metha House, 79-91, Apollo Street, Bombay. 
YACOOB AHMED BROS.—Mohamedali Road, Bombay. 

KHURYA Co., LTD.—27-33, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

C. P. & Berar 

MOHAMMED WALIMOHD.—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

HAJI NOORMOHAMMED—Itwara. Nagpur City. 

IQBAL HAJI LATIF—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

M. SIDDIQUE & Co.—Maskasth, Nagpur City. 

MOHAMMED & AHMED LTD.—Maskasth, Nagpur City. 

KASAM OSMAN—Amla Junction, Dist. Betul. 

HASHAM KASSAM—.Amla Junction, Dist:., Betul. 

HAJI HASAN DADA—Maskasth, Nagpur City. 

JUSAB NOORMOHAMMED—Maskasth, Nagpur City. 

AHMED HAJI JUSAB—Itwara, Nagpur City. 

HAJI ADAMJI HAJI KARIM NOORMOHD— Itwara, Nagpur City. 
TARMOHAMMED NOORMOHAMMED— Itwara, Nagpur City. 
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Delhi 

MOHAMED SHAFI MOHAMED KHALIL—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
MOHAMED SHAFI TAHVALEH—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

DARBAR Co.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

HINDUSTAN SUT FACTORY—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

SULTAN BROS.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

MOHAMMED YAHYA MOHAMED FAROOQ—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
NOOR ELAHI MAQBOOL ELAHI—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 
ZAKAULLA & Co.—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

MOHAMMED SAHALEH SUTWALA—Sadar Bazar, Delhi. 

South India 

HAJI JIVA HAJI KHAMISA & Co.—26, Anderson Street, Madras. 
HOOSEIN KASAM DADA—9-10, Anderson Street, Madras. 

United Province* 

HAJI SAJID HUSAIN—Mahoba. 

H. ABDUL RAUF IMAMUDDIN—Manaima, Allahabad. 

HAJI SHAHAMATULLAH MOHAMED SIDDIQI—P. O. Mubarak- 
pore, Azamgarh. 

HAJI SALAR BUKSH HAJI RAMZAN—Tanda, Fyzabad. 
SAADULLAH HAFIZ F.a.TEH MOHD—P.O. Jalalpur, Fyzabad. 

S. SHAMSHUDDIN & SONS—Moh; Katra. Barabanki. 

HAJI ABDUL KARIM H.A.RAH'IM—P.O. Zaidpore, Barabanki. 

Western India 

MOHAMMED RAFIQUE CLOTH STORES—Junagadh, Kathiawar. 

Zarda Dealers 

West Bengal 

NECK TIE BRAND ZARDA FACTORY—141, Howrah Road, 
Calcutta. 

SHARIFF PERFUMERY WORKS—14-1, Syed Saleh Lane, Calcutta. 
SHAJAHANI PATTI ZARDA FACTORY—32, Bagmari Road, 
Calcutta. 


United Provinces 

AHMED HUSAIN DILDAR HUSAIN—Ohowk, Lucknow. 
FAKHREHIND ZARDA FACTORY—Thana Jaganath, Lucknow. 
MOHAMED ALI MASHOOD ALI—Vally Bazar, Meerut. 

S. ABDUL SHAKOOR & Co. —Jaipura, Benaras. 

ASGHAR ALI MOHAMEDALI—Chowk, Lucknow. 

MOHAMED MUSTAFA HUKTIA KHAN LATID.4 KHAN— 
Nakhas Road, Lucknow 



Address Your Enquiries Regarding 

Cotton Piecegoods, Art silk 
Piecegoods, Cotton Yarn, 
Rayon Yarn, Hosiery, Hand- 
loom Cloth, Hand loom 
Accessories and General 
Merchandise 


MOHAMED AMIN & Co. 

9A, GORDHANDAS MARKET 
KARACHI, 2. 


Telephone: 

2638 


Telegraphic Address: 

“ARIFF” Karachi. 


Extensive business connections 
all over the World* 



PAKISTAN 

Abrasive Dealers 

West Punjab 

A. H. KHAN & SONS—Mayo Road, Lahore. 

Accountants and Auditors 

West Punjab 

RASUL S., & Co.—Hall Road, Lahore. 

Sind 

AHAMED B. KHAN & Co.---Bunder Road, Karachi. 

HABIB Co.—Mcleod Road, Karachi. 

Eas^ Bengal 

M. A. HANNAN & Co.—Sylhet. 

Aerated Water Manufacturers 

West Punjab 

MOBARIK HUSSAIN SODA WATER FACTORY—Purani Anarkali, 
Lahore. 

Sind 

HASANALI iS: Co.—Near Max Denso Hall, Karachi. 

MASTER'S AERATED WATER—Napier Rd., Karachi. 

Aerated Water Requisite Dealers 

Sind 

ABDOOLALLY MOOSABHOY & SONS—Marriot Road, Karachi. 
ISMAILJEE ALIEIIOY & SONS—New Market Road, Karachi. 

Agents, Advertising 

West Punjab 

ABSHAR PUBLICITY SERVICE—Nisbet Road, Lahore. 

Sind 

AD ARTS LTD.—Corner Of Mcleod Road, & South Napier Road, 
Karachi. 

SPOTLIT—9, Hussan Manzil, Rambagh Rd., Karachi. 

Agents, Forwarding, Shipping and Clearing 

Sind 

S. J. & G. FAZUL ELLAHIE—South Napier Road, Karachi. 
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Agents. Manufacturers 

West Punjab 

ALI BUX & SONS. S.—Maclagan Road, Lahore. 

ELAHI & Co., S. F-—Brandreth Road, Lahore. 

HAKIM RAI d: SONS—Rabbani Road, Lahore, 

M . IBRAHIM & Co.—Anarkali, Lahore. 

QAISER LAL KHAN— Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 

QAZI BROS.—Bazar Bansanwala, Rawalpindi. 

SARDAR MATIULLAH KHAN & Co-—Watan Bldg., Watan P.O., 

Lahore. • • • . 

WAZIR CHAND cS: SONS—The Mall, I.ahore. 

Shid 

JSMAILJI ALIBHOY (fc SONS—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

Agricultural Implements Dealers 

West Punjab 

ZAHIR DIN SAHIB DIN—Gujranwaia. 

Agricultural Machinery Manufacturers 

ZAHIR DIN SAHIB DIN—Gujranwaia. 

Arms and Ammunition Dealers 

West Punjab 

ELAHI BUKSH & Co.—69, The Mall, Lahore. 

IBRAHIM & SONS—Mcleod Road, Lahore. 

Sind 

ABDULALY MOOSABHOY & SONS—Marriot Road, Karachi. 

ESSAJI ESMAILJI LITIA & SONS—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

HAJI DOSSAIL & SONS—Elphinstone Street, Karachi. 

Artists and Designers 

West Punjab 

RAFIQ—Mcleod Road, Lahore. 

“ SARFRAZ ” C/O FORWARD PUBLICITY SERVICE—Mcleod 
Road, Lahore. 

SHEIKH AHMED—Jail Road, Lahore. 

Ayurvedic and Hakimi Medicine Dealers 

West Punjab 

AYURVEDIC SHAFAGHAR—Lahori Gate, Lahore. 

N: W, F. P, 

DELHI DAWAKHANA—Near Kotwali, Peshawar. 

QUAMI DAWAKHANA—Bazar Qissa Khani, Peshawar. 
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Bakers 

N. W.F. P. 

IMPERIAL BAKERY—Machi Hatta, Peshawar. 

West Punjab 

ALLAH JAWAYA—Municipal Market, Lahore. 

BAKHSHI BAKERY—Hall Road, Lahore. 

MADINA BAKERY—Fleming Road, Lahore. 

MOHKAM DIN & Co., SYED.—Anarkali, Lahore. 

MOHAMED ISSAR—Chowk Wazir Khan, Lahore- 
NAGINA BAKERY—Nila Gumbad, Lahore. 

SAID (S: SONS, M—Mayo Road, Lahore. 

SARDAR MOHAMED—Chowk Wazir Khan, Lahore. 
sheikh BROS-—Inside Delhi Gate, Lahore- 

Sind 

ISMAIL D. ADAM SOOMAR—Ferere Road, Karachi. 

Balance and Seaie Manufacturers and Dealers 

Sind 

ISMAILJI ALIBHOY & SONS—New Market Road, Karachi. 

Bamboo and Bamboo Mats Merchants 

N. W. F. P. 

HAJI ABDUL REHMAN—Shahwali Qital (Qissa Khani), Peshawar. 

West Punjab 

AZIZUR RAHMAN KHAN HAFIZUR RAHMAN KHAN—Rattan- 
chand Road, Lahore. 

KHUDA BUX ABDUL RAHMAN—Outside Shahalmi Gate, Lahore. 
MOHAMED SADIQ MOHAMED AFZAL, SH.—Outside Shahlmi 
Gate, Lahore. 


Banks 

West Punjab 

THE AUSTRALASIA BANK LTD.—Anarkali, Lahore. 

THE EXCHANGE CENTRAL BANK LTD.—Anarkali, Lahore. 
HABIB BANK LTD.—Circular Road, Lahore 

Sind 

HABIB BANK LTD.—Napier Road, Karachi. 

ORIENT BANK OF INDIA LTD.—^Khori Garden, Karachi 
HABIB BANK LTD.—Bunder Road, Karachi. 
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N, W. F, P. 

PIABIB BANK LTD.—Peshawar. 

FRONTIER BANK LTD.—Peshawar. 

Bedding Manufactureri 

West Punjab 

NISHAT CHARPOY FACTORY—Raii way Road, Lahore. 

Belting Manufacturers and Dealers West Punjab 

West Punjab 

M. MUZAFFAR HOSSAIN—Mochi Gate, Lahore. 

Sind 

M. H. FAZAL HOSSAIN & Co.—«Ahmedya Bldg., Brentreth Road 
Karachi. 


Biscuit Manufacturers 

Sind 

ABDUL HUSAIN JAFFERJI GANDLA—Marriot Read, Karachi. 
SOOMAR ADAM & Co.—Frere Street, Karachi. 

Block Makers, Die Sinkers and Engravers 

West Punjab 

QURESHI METAL WORKS—Brandreth Road, Lahore. 

Book Binders 

West Punjab 

FAZAL DIN & SONS—Ganpat Road, Lahore. 

GHULAM MOHD. & MORAJ DIN—Akbari Road, Lahore. 
MOHAMED DIN & SONS., M—Fleming Road, Lahore, 
MOHAMED SHARIF & Co —Mohanlal Road, Lahore. 

SHER MOHAMED & SONS—Chamberlain Road, Lahore. 

TAJ DIN & SONS—Gowalmandi, Lahore. 

UMER DIN & SONS—Gowalmandi, Lahore. 

Booksellers and Publishers 

West Punjab 

M. MUZAFFAR & SONS—Bazarka Darwaza, Sialkot. 

MALIK & SONS—Railway Road, Sialkot. 
ANJUMAN-I-HIMAYAT-MSLAM—Brandreth Road, Lahore. 
DARUL ISHAAT PUNJAB—Railway Road, Lahore. 
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GVUm NABI, MALIK—Fleming ^oad, Lahore. 

18141^0 PUBLICATIONS—Shah Abulmali Road, Lahore. 

MOHjadED AMIN & SONS-^ircnlir Road, Lahore. 

»-PANJ ^ARYA—NisbetRoad, Lalfiore. 

QAVMI KUTAB KHANA—Railway Road, Lahore. 

Taj ^ , Ltd —Quran Manzil, Railway Road, Lahore. 

AHMADIYYA ANJUMAN ISHAAT-LlSLAM—Ahmad^ya Building, 
Brandreth Road, Lahore. 

BARQUE &.Co—6, The Mall, Lahoie 
DADD BRfOTHFRS--Dera Isrnail Khan 
THE ^PORTMAN SUPPLY DEPOT—Ichhra, Lahpre 
Z^M ZAM Co , Ltd —Mohan Lai Road, Lahore. 

NEWA.I-WAQT PUBLISHERS—Lahore 

THE MUSLIM BOOK SOCIETY—Azeez Manzil, Brandreth Roadf, 
Lahore. 

LION PUBLICATION—Lahore. 

NEW ERA PUBLICATIONS—811, Zilanna Street, Lahore. 

.AI^-HILAL BOOK AGENCY—Faruq Ganj, Lahore. 

SH\IKH ATA MOHAMMAD Sc SONS—Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 
QIRESHI BOOK AGENCY—Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 

SH ZAFFAR MOHAMM^AD—Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, 

NWFP 

MOHAMED SHAFI MOHAMED ISHAQ & Co — Abbottabad. 

RAY'S BOOK SHOP—35, The Majl, Peshavai 

Smd 

SIDIKI BOOK DEPOT—Sehwan Larkana, KaracJ^ 

WINDSOR BOOK STORE —Elphia^tdne Karachi. 

CENTR.AL BOOK DEPOT—Bunder Road, Karachi 
ALLIES BOOK DEPOT—Bunder Road. Karachi. 

Boot & Shoe Manufacturers 4^ pe^^Uff. 

East Bengal 

FANCY SHOE STORES—Habibganj. 

AZAD SHOE STORES—Habibganj. 

RAHMAT SHOE STORES—Ha^blbgahj. 

West Punjab, 

HUSSAIN BUX—Haxipur, Kazro. 

IQBAL BOOT HOUSE—Sheikhpur. 

SWAHMEY MUSLIM BOOT HOUS&—^ain Bazar, Sargodha. 

BASHIR M—Mcleod Road, htthiSre, i 
LAHORE BOOT HOUSE—65, TI|e Mall, Lahore. 

MAJID BOOT HOUSE—Anarkali, U^ore. 
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Sind 

SIND BOOT WORKS— Allahabad Street, Karachi. 

n.w.f.p. 

MOHAMMED AMIR MOHD. HALIM—Bazar Mochi Lara, Peshawar. 
PESHAWAR SHOE HOUSE—Peshawar, 

Af. SAIDD & SONS—Peirliawar. 

Boxes & Canes Manufacturers & Dealers 

HAIDERI TIN FACTORY—Frcre Road, Karachi 

THE EASTERN NOVELTY BOX FACTORiY—9. Dhagwanf Mansibn, 
Masjid Street, Bunder Road, Karachi 

Brassware Manufacturers & Dealers 

West Punjab. 

HASHMI METAL WORKS—Brandreth Road, Lahore. 

Building Material Dealers 

East Bengal 

NURUR REHMAN, CHOWDIIERY—Sylhet. 

West Punjab. 

BASHIR BUKSII KHWAJA—Mcleod Road, Lahore. 

Button Manufacturers 


West Punjab 

ALLAHBUKSH BUTTONWALA—Arorbans Road, I.ahore. 
ISMAIL M. BUTTONWALA—Dhani Ram Road. Lahore. 
SHUJAUf)blN BLTTONWALA—Arorbans Road, I.ahore 
QAZI BROTHERS—Bazar Bansinwala, Rawalpindi City. 

East Bengal 

MOSLEM BUTTON FACTORY—84, Urdu Road, Dacca 

Cap Makers 

S'nd 

MUSLIM CAP HOUSE—Mam Bazar, Halla 

West Punjab. 

QAZI CAP HOUSE—Fleming Road, Lahore. 

N.W.F.P, 

TAJ CAP FACTORY—Khawja Gunj, Hoti, Dist. Mardan. 
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Can>et Weavers & Dealers 

Baluchistan 

YAR MOHAMMAD KHAN—Bruce Road, Quetta. 

N.W,F,P. 

ABDUL RASHID INAyATULLAH—Katra ‘ Masjid, Peshawar. 

M. ABDULLA GULAM HUSSAIN—Paracha Kelab, Peshawar, 
MOHAMMAD YAKUB & SONS—Inside Kabuli Gate, Peshawar. 
HAJI ABDUL SHAKOOR-:-Ghatita Ghar, Peshawar. 

HAJI SAID AHMED JA’W-^PfeshaHrar. ' ' 

KxlBUL HOUSE—Peshawar. 

MIAN MOHAMED & SONS—Peshawar. 

MIR MOHAMED & SONSr-Peshawat. 

MOHAMED ISHAQ—Peshawar. 

YAQUBALI HASANALI— 

West Punjab, 

ALLAH BUKSH & SONS—Bazar Anarkali, Lahore. 

KASHMIR & KABUL STORES—Hall Road, Lahore. 

ASHAN DURRIE FACTORY—Mcleod Road, Lahore. 
MOHAMMED SHARIFF & SONS—The Mall, Lahore. 

FIVE FRIENDS—Sialkot. 

PALA SHAH HAZARI SHAH—Bara Bazar, Sialkot. 

Sind 


KHAMISO KHAN—Bubak, Dadu. 

MOHAMMED IBRAHIM—Bubak, Dadu. 

Chemists & Druggists 

West Punjab. 

SH. GULAM AHMED—Mohalla Pit GUlaman, Lahore. 

CRESCENT MEDICAL STORES—The Mall, Lahore. 

MALIKS LTD.—Lahore Cantt. 

N.W.'F.P. 

FRONTIER MEDICAL STORES—Peshawar. 

M. A. HAKIM & Co.—Pesha-^ar. 

Sind 

MOHAMMED MULLA MOOSAJI lyiARVI—Marriot Road, Karachi.- 
THE GENERAL CHElMICALS & DYES—River Road. Old Market^ 
Kaiacljii. 


,Ciger Dealers 

S!nd 

A. HAJEE DOSA^ & SO;?is—Elplwc^pne Street* 
ELLAHI BUKSH & Co.—Bunder Road, Karachi. 
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West Punjab, 

MOHAMED ILYA§ & SOTt&^-The Mafl: Lahore.* 


Cigarette Manufacturers 

SVtd 

ABDUL GANI & Co.—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

ELLAfll BUiCSH & Co.—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

IIAJI DOSAL A & SONS—^Elphinstone Road, Kaiacixi. 

Cinema Fi|m Producers 

West Punjab, 

ZAMAN PRODUCTION-Cooper Road, Lahore. 


Cloth M^chants 

West Punjab 

ABDUL GAhOOR & SONS—Arorbans Road, Lahore. 

S H. ALLY & Co—Mcleod Road, Lahore. 
din & SONS, S. M.—Dhani Ram Road, Lahore 
FAZAL HUSAIN C& SONS-The Mail, Lahore 

mN Lahore. 

LAL DIN, SH—Hospital Road. Lahore 

SIRAJUDDIN BUTT & SONS-Dhani Ram Road-Lahore. 

N.W.F.P. 

iiAJI GHUI.AM MURTAZA_^Ba,ar T ..n„ i' 

HAFIZ GHULAM HUSAlN GHvZm 
Faroshan, Peshawar. ‘ HIZ.AR—JJa/ar Lun{ 

HAJI GHULAM saRWAR GHI LAM JAR—R 
Peshawar JAjN Bazar Bazazan 

KH SAIUAR ali MOHAMMED-Q,ssa Khani. Peshawar. 

Past Pengal 

ABDUL JABBAR & SONS—Bogra. 

FEPARI ABDUL VVAHAB_luo tj * t> 

ABDUL HAKIM CHAUDHRV-LBS^h ThRW 

RAFIQ AHMED CHAUDHRV-AntS 
ZANAb ALI SAWDAGAR-KhatungtT rhS 
KHWAJA cloth STOReSS Th;„Sf r, 

Chittagong. ’ Chowk, Room No. 16, 

THE CALCUTTA PALAIKAT LUNGl Co —22 7 i, • ^ 

Chittagong. ' Zakana Street, 

Il.AJI NOORAZAMMA SAWDAGAT? irv.,. 

ha„ osmak . 
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M. MAHBOOS AHMED Clt^ADDHRY—Anderkilla, Chitta^on^.' 

M. SALAMAT KHAN—K. C. Dey Road, Chittagbng. ' 

M. ABDUL MOMEN CHAUDWRY—EeazUddin Bazar, Chittagong. 

M A. BARI— Karrimg^nj, (Dhittagong. 

HAJI ESMAIL & BROS.--Chittagong. 

MOHAMED KALAMIAH & Co.—Chittagong. 

MOHAMED SULEMAN CHAUDHRY—Chittagong. 
l^OHINUDDIN KHAN—Faridpur. 

ABDUS SAM AD CHAUDHRY—Faridpui. 

Shd 

ABDUL GAFFAR & Co.—‘31, Gordhaiidas Market, Bunder Road, 
Karachi. 

A. K. SHOP—Bori Bazar, Karachi. 

H. GAFFAR H. LATIF SAYA-^478, Jodia Bazar, Karachi. 

S. A. AZIZ H. USMAN— 1, Lalji Laxamidas Market, Nevvnham Road, 
Karachi. 

A. BASH A—5, Sind Market, Bunder Road, Karachi. 

ABDUL AZIZ ALI MOHAMED—Daryalal Street, Jodia Bazar, 
Karachi. 

M. IBRAHIM & Co.—67-2, Newnham Road, Karachi. 

GREEN SILK HOUSE—5, Kharadar Tank Karachi. 

S. H. ZAINULABEDIN—14. Sind Market. Karachi, 

HABIB CLOTH HOUSE—Newnham Road, Karachi. 

M. S. QURAISHI & Co.—Near Jubilee Cinema, Karachi. 

M. HUSSAIN & Co.—Newnliam Road, Karachi. 

MOHAMED DAVVOOD Sc Co. —Virji Nivas, Rambharti Road, Karachi. 
KARIMI SOTRE—63, Gordhandas Market, Bunder Road, Karachi.^ 
AMINUDDIN DIN MOHAMED & Co.—6. Bombay Bazar, Opp. LalaA 
Market, Karachi. 

STANDARD PLYAKAT Co.—Ne\\nham Road. Karachi. 

HILAL HOUSE—3rd Tank, Bombay Bazar, Karachi. 

A. GAFFAR A. KARIM — Lalji Laxmidas Bldg., Newnham Road, 
Karachi. 

S G. M. HOHAMED YUSUF—NeWnham Road, Karachi. 

MOHAMED kUSSAIN MOHD. Ni\ZIR & Co.—3, Mulji Steeelt. 
Karachi. 

ABDUL AZIZ SULAIMAN—kt, Mulji Jetha Market, Karachi. 

A. B. AHMED & Co.—Laxinridas Street, Karachi. 

ABDUL LATIF ISMAIL & Co.—39, Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 
NOORMOHAMED a Co.—12, Mulji' Sbreet, Karachi. 

H. H. YUSUF & Co.—91, Bombay Bazar, Karachi. ’ 

A. A. ADENWALA—^33, Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 

YUSUF HASAN—B-10. Gordhanda* Market, Kaiachi. 

YAKOOB TR^DINl? Ctj.rr-l^S, 9^^ Str^, „ „ 

K. S. ABDULLA HUSAIN & BROS.—Mjilji S^eet, Karachi. 

laiXjA Co.—Newnb^ Road, Katachi. 

YUSUF SALEH MOHAMED—Newnham Road, Karachi. 
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MOHAMED NAEEM & Co.—163-5, Masandilal Market, Karachi. 
ABDUL MAJID PAREKH <55? Co.—36, Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 
AHIVIED & Co.—27, New Cloth Market^ Karachi. 

CITY SILK HOUSE—115, Kagzi Bazar, Karachi. 

P. M. HYTHUROOS & Co. —Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 

S A. SAHOOL HAMEED & SONS—Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 
JAMALIA TRADING Co.—Newnham Road, Karachi. 

ABDUL RAHIM—Jodhia Bazar, Karachi. 

ORIENTAL LUNGI MART—74, M. J. Market, Karachi. 

ALICO—Nusserwaiji Bldg., Elphinstone Street, Karachi. 

ASLAM & Co.—28, Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 

MOHAMED AYOOB BROS.—55, New Cloth Market, Karachi. 

MOHAMMED HUSAIN <S; Co.—17, Sky View, Frere Road, Karachi. 
AYOOB AHMED—23, I\I. J. Market, Karachi. 

SHAFI MOHAMED ANWAR & Co.—2, Khatau Market, Karachi. 
ISMAIL YUSUF—B-29, Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 

GULAMNABI GULAM RASUL Co.—Khatau Market, Newnham Road, 
Karachi. 

FATEH MOHAMED H. EBRAHIM BHAI & Co.—Newnham Road, 
Karachi. 

YAKOOB IBRAHIM—Newnham Road, Karachi. 

MOHAMED YUSUF & Co.—67-6, Newnham Road, Karachi. 

SIDDIQUE MOHAMED HUSSAIN—30, Sind Market, Karachi. 
FOREIGN TRADING AGENCY—19, M. J. Market, Karachi. 
MOHAMED IQBAL & Co.—Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 

MOHAMED SIDDIQ H. VALI MOHD.—Kagzi Bazar, Karachi. 

A. SIDDIQ H, RAHIMTULLAH—57, Newnham Road> Karachi, 
MOHAMED SIDDIQ ABDULLA <& Co.—M. J. Market, Karachi. 
ABDUL SATTAR ISMAIL—Jodia Bazar, Karachi. 

ESMATL HASH AM—3, Lakhmidas Market, Karachi. 

RAHAMTULLAH—19-A, M. J. Market, Karachi. 

TEJ CORPORATION—Post Box No. 71, Karachi. 

ABDUL HASSAN 8c BROS.—102, Nev/iiham Road, Karachi. 

K. S, MOHAMED HANEEF—3-B, Mulji Street, Karachi. 

M. S. ABDUL RAHIM—3-A, Mulji Street, Karachi. 

ABDUL HABIB JOOSAF—Kagdi Bazar, Karachi. 

V. O. A. MOHAMED & BROS. —3, Mulji Street, Karachi. 

A. K. ABDUL MAJID—M. J. Market, Karachi. 

SKY 8c COMPANY—M. J. Market, Karachi. 

MOHAMED ARIF MOHAMED ASLAM—Saleh Mohaiped St^t, 
Karachi. 

H. YUSUF FATEH MOHAMED—P. Box 936, Karachi. 

SILK TRADING Co.—41-B, New Clqth Market, Karachi< 

A. A. KARIM—113, New Cloth Market, Karachi. ^ , 

PAK TRADING Co.—167, BundeT Road, Karachi. • > 

NAZAR ALI KASAM—Khatija Manzil, Karadar,’ Ka^raclii. 

MALIK &. Co.—55, Shah Abdul Latif Road, Bundfa:; 

Karachi. 
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K. N. AHMED—M. J. Market, Karachi. 

YUSUF & RAZZAK—1-2, M. J, Market, Karachi, 

BASHIR & Co.—New Cloth Market, Karachi. 

H. JAKARIA H. LATIF—Khatija Manzil, Daryalal Street^ Karachi^ • 
NOOR JAMAL CLOTH HOUSE—Khwaja House, Napier Road, 
Karachi. 

AMIN CORPORATION—34. Gordhandas JMarket, Karachi. 

L. K. SAHUL HAMEED & Co.—Newnham Road, Karachi. 

L. K. NAGOOR MEERA & Co.—Newnham Road, Karachi. 

S. A. SAHUL HAMEED & Co.—Newnham Road, Karachi. 

H. L. A. M. NAGOOR MEERA & SONS—Newnham Ro^id, Karachi. 

S. P. PHACKEER MOFIAMED MASTHAN BROS.—Newnham Road, 
Karachi. 

MOHAMED ^IDDIQ IBDUIJ.AH & BROS—8, Gordhandas Market, 
Karachi. 

A. S. ALI MOHAMED Sc Co.—Bombay Bazar, Karachi. 

M. El. ADAM A BROS —Laxmidas Street, Karachi. 

MAYFAIR TRVDING CORPO —Ncv\nham Road, Karachi. 

MOHAMED YUSUF & BROS.—29. M. J. Market, Karachi. 

DAWOOD MOOSA Sc Co.—Goidhandas Market, Karachi. 

MOHAMED IBRAHIM SHAUKAT HUSAIN—Mohamed Shahi Street, 

Jodia Bazar, Karachi. 

NOOR MOHAMED ABOOBAKER—M. J. Market. Karachi. 

IBRAHIM YUSUF—78, New Cloth Market. Karachi. 

MOHAMED AMIN IQBAL AHMED—163-5, Lalan Market, Karachi. 
IQBAL AIT MOHAMED—Kundan Bazar, Karachi. 

RAZZAK BROTHERS—Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 

IBRAHIM ALI MOHAMED—Bombay Bazar, Karachi. 

S. M. TAFAZAL HUSSAIN—Chhabba Street, Jodia Bazar, Karachi. 
SYED GHULAM MUSTAFA—3, Bi^-millah Building, Ranchore Lane, 
Karachi, 

S. AMINUDDIN & SONS—Lalan Market, Karachi. 

OSMAN H. VALI MOHAMED—Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 

CH. MOHAMED ISHAQ MOHD. NAQI—Kagzi Bazar, Karachi. 
ISMAIL ISSA—28-29, Hurgimdas Street, Karachi. 

A. SATTAR ADAM—Kagzi Bazar, Karachi. 

HAFIZ KHURSHEED AHMED BUTT & BROS—75, New Cloth 
Market, Karachi. 

ABDUL LATIE" BUTT & SONS—Shikarpuri Market. Bunder Road,' 
Karachi. 

MOHAMED SHAFI Sc Co.—76, New Cloth Market, Karachi. 

GHAZI Al^DUL RASEIID & Co.—5, Chagla Street, Karadii. 

HAJI ABDUL SHAKUR HAJI ABDUL KADER & Co.—93, Shroff 
Bazar, Mithadhar, Karachi. ; , 

SAIFY CLOTH STORE—Somerset: Street, Sadar, Ka^W. . ; 

I^Aljt TYfeB ELLIAS Sc Co.—Inside Gordhandas Market, Bunder Rpad, 
Karachi. . ' 

SALEH MOHAMED OOMER DOSSUL—786, Napier Road, Karachi. 
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MOOSAJI LOOKMANJI & SONS—Near Sadar Tram Junction. Somer^ 
set Street. Karachi. 

HAJI OOMER & SONS—Oordhandas Market. Karachi. 

MADINA STORKS—Bori Bazar, Saddar. Karachi 

IIAROON Sc Co.—Jail Mohamed Building, Ranchor Lane, Karachi. 

Coach Builders 

West Punjab. 

M. AHMED DIN—Outsside Taxali Gate. Lahore. 

A M. SODAWATERVVAI.A—Napier Road, Karachi. 

ABDUL HUSAIN MOSAJEE & SONS—Garden R^>ad, Karachi. 

Coal Merchants 

Ea!>t Bengal 

AMIR HUSAIN SOW DAGAR—Station Road, ' mttagon,; 

Coconut & Copra Dealers 

East Bengal 

HAJI ISMAIL cA BROS—Khulna. 

Coir Mats & Mattings 

West Punjab 

MOHAMED USMAN BROS —Dhoiii Road, Lahore. 

Com-mission Agents 

Sind 

HAJI ABDULLA SABOO—Jodia Bazat, Karachi. 

M. ESMAIL YUSUF & Co,—Kharadhar, Karachi 

ABDULLA VALI MOHAMED—Huseinbhoy Esmailji Road, Karachi, 
HAJI KHUDABUX AMIR UMAR—Marnot Road. Karachi. 
NOORBHOY JAFFERJEE & SONS—S7-15, Serai Road. Karachi. 

B. C. AGHA & SONS—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

West Punjab. 

MIAN MANE KHAN MOHAMED TUFAIL—Akbari Mandi. Lahote. 

S. MOHAMED ELIAS & SONS—The MaU, Lahore. 

§H. MOHAMED ISMAIL, MOHAMED ANWAR—Gajtaawala. 

BASHIR AHMAD—63, Railway Road, Lahore. 

FAZ^ DIN ABDUL MAJID M. ZAHOOR—21, Hide Matkpt. 

Trunk Road, Lahore. , 

N.W.F.P, 

M, ALLAH BuksH MEHTA —Katra Haji Afzal, Peshawaf. 
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Contractors 

West Punjab, 

BASHIR M.—8, Mcleod Lahore. 

SH. MIAN MOHD. ALLAH BUKSH—Post Box 8. Lyallpur. > 
S. M. FAZAL & Co., Ltd.—^Sialkot. 

General Contractors 


, r/ . East ^Bengal 

MAYEFNUDDLN AHMED CHOWDHERY—Sylhct. 

AHMED ALI—Sylhet. 

IDRIS ALI,—Dakhinbag. 

N.W.F.P, 

HAJI I'IDA MOHAMMICD Gnr.AM MOIID—Bijori Gate, Peshawar. 
HAJI BROS.—Qissa Khani, Peshawar. 

KH. SAl'DAR AT^I MOHD.—Qissa Khani, Peshawar. 

Sind 

AMEEJKE VALEEJEE SONS—Bunder Road, P. O. Box 51, 

Karach i. 

THE HYDEKI CONSTRUCilON Co., LTD.—T.axini Building, Bunder 
Road, Karachi. 

Cotton Merchants 

East Bengal 

HAJI NAZI' ME AH SOWILAGAR—Strand Road, CTiittagong. 

HAJI SYED ALI SOW DAG AR—Strand Road, Chittagong. 

KHAN SAHIB HAJI MIGVH KHAN SOW DAGAR-^-Bazirliat Road, 
Chittagong. 

MOHAMED IBRAHIM MEAH—Chittagong.^ 

West Punjab 

PREMIER FLOUR MILLS—Lyallpur. 

Crockery Dealers 

West Punjab 

S ALI AHMED & SONS—Anarkali, I.ahoic 
S. MOHAMED HI^SSATN & SONS—Dabbi Bazar, Lahore 

Cudery Dealers 

T^est Punjab 

NKHAT CUTLERY WORKS—Jli^mabad, Wazjrabad. 

KARIM BAKSH & SONS—^Nizamabad, Wa*irabad. ■ 

ABDUL GH^;i Sf. S0Nf-vA»Wlf5?lL Lahore. 

ALI AHMED & ^NS—Anarkali, Lahore. 
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MOHAMMED DIN FEKOZE DIN. M.-Dabbi Bazar, Lahore. 
SARDAR MOHAMED MIRZA—Kashiiiirt Bazar, Lahore. 

BHUTTA BROS.—^Nizamabad,. S7ajdzi^>ad. 

FIVE FRIENDS—SialkoL 

JAN NABI BUX BROS. & SONS—^Nizamabad, Wazirabad. 

M. ABDULLA & SONS—Nizamabad, ‘Wazirabad. 

THE WONDER CUTLERY WORKS—Nizamabad, Wazirabad. 
KHOKHAR BROS.—Nizamabad, Wazirabad. 

ALLAH DITTA FAZAL ELAHI & Co.—SiBilzot. 

Cycle & Cycle Accessories Dealers 

IVest Punjab 

MOHAMED SHAPI GUEAM QADIR—Sargodha. 

AHUJA & Co., 1. N.—46, Eaiigley Koad, The .Mdll, Lahore. 

AZAD & Co.—Nisbet Eoad, Lahore. 

HAKIM MOTOR CYCIJi WORKS—Hdil Koad, Lahore. 

MAHBOOB ALAM & SONS—-Pila Gumbad, Lahore. 

GHULAM NABI CYCLE WORKS—Sialkol. 

MUGHAL CYCLE WORKS—Sialkot. 

Sind 

ENGLISH CYCLE MART—Miibjid Street, Rambaugh, (^arikhata. 

SIDE STREET CYCLE STORP:—21. .Mukliand :^Iansion, Wood Street, 
Karachi. 

Dairy Products, Manufacturers & Dealers 

West Punjab 

HIDzVYAT BUKSH, .SHEIKH—C:hovvk Wazir Khan, Lahore. 

NOOR DIN CHODURY—Golden Mosque, Dalihi Bazar, Lahore. 

Dental Clinics 

Sind 

DR. MOHAMED AKIIT.YR—Seoo Ba/ar, l.arkana. 

Dye Merchants 

Sind 

ABDUL IIUSELN KARIMJI—Marvi, Old Market, Kaiachi. 

Dyers, Ckan^rs &,Bleachers 

West Punjab 

ADAM—The Mall, Lahore. 

AHMED DIN & SONS—The Mall, Labor. 

ALLAH DIN—The Mall, Lahore. 

BAKSHI LAUNDRY WORKS^-Tihdmberlain Road. LahhiV* 
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BAKSHI LAUNDRY WORKS—Railway Road, Lahore. 

HAMARD LAUNDRY—Railway Road, Lahore. 

MOHAMED HUSAIN DYER—Hospital’ Road, Lahore. 

M. S. BROTHERS—Beadon Road, Lahore. 

M. U. BROTHERS—Hospi^l Road, Lahore. 

NABI BAKSH DYER—Hospital Road, Lahore. 

REHANI DYERS AND CLEANERS—Rajgarh Road, Lahore. 

Egg Merchants 

West Punjab 

HAJI HAFIZ QUDRATLLLAH & SONS—Municipal Market. Lahore. 
MOHAMMED ISMAIL—Taniram Road, Anarkali, Lahore 

N. W. F. P. 

HAMESHGUL BADSHAGUL—Pubbi, Peshawar. 

TILA MOHAMED KHAN MOHAMED AMEER—Par-Kalyani, 

Hotimurdan, Peshawar. 

B. ABDUL GAFFAR KHAN & BROS.—Railway Road. Pubbi, 
Peshawar. 

THE FRONTIER EGGS BREEDING & SALES SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED—Peshawar. 

FAZLUL HUQ MEHBOOB ELAHI—Haveliaii, Pe-hawar. 

MOHAMED AKRAM SAFER KHAN—Pubbi, Peshawar. 

GULAM MOHAMED MOHAMED RAFIQ—Naushahra. 

THE FRONTIER CO-OPERATIVE EGGS BREEDING & SALES 
SYNDICATE, LTD.—Rampura Gate, Peshawar. 

SAID JALAL & BROS.—Tam Jabba, Pubbi, Pe^^hawar. 

Sind 

HUSEIN BHAI NURUDDIN—Basala Road, Hyderabad. 

ILAHI BUKSH ABDUL FARASHAH—Pridi Street. Karachi (Sadar). 
BAHADURKHAN ANDEWALLA—Frere Road, Karachi (Sadar). 
FAZLE ELAHI—Taj Mahal Hotel. Karachi (Sadar). 

MOOSA KASAM—Empress Market, Karachi (Sadar). 

ABDUL REHMAN—Empress Market, Karachi (Sadar). 

Electric Goods & Accessories Dealers 

West Punjab 

BARKAT LIGHT HOUSE—Inside Delhi Gate, Lahore. 

DILSHAD ELECTRIC Co.—Temple Road, Lahore. 

HABIB ELECTRIC Co.—Roktt, Lahore. 

JAMIL ELECTRIC Co.—Bachan Road, Dharampura, Lahore. 

LATIF ELECTRIC STORES—Temple Road, Lahore. 

MALIK & Co., A. R.—Temple Road, I^ahore. 

NOOR DIN & SONS—Nichdisdn Road, Lahore. 
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N. W. F. P. 

MARDAN ELECTRIC & RADIO ,SERVICE—Bicketganj, Mardan. 
QURESHI ELECTRIC STORES—Peshawar. 

Electroplaters and Guilders 

THEOPRAET ELECTRIC ENGINEERING WORKS—Tank No. 
Bombay Bazar, Karachi. 

S. ABDUL GHANI & SONS—Napier Road, Karachi. 

MODERN ELECTRIC WORKS—.Murad Khan Road, Khodi Garden, 
Karachi. 


West Punjab. 

KARAM ELLAHI & SONS—Arorbans Road, I.ahor-' 

NURUDDIN & SONS, M.—Dhani Ram Road, Lahore. 

Engineers, 

N \r F p 

KHYBER AUTOMOBILES—The Mali, P-«sha'Adr. 

TIVs/ Punjab 

AHMED BUX ^ BROb —Brandrcth Roai, Lahore. 

F. D. LATIF & Co —Mochi Gate, Lahore. 

MARZAN ENGINEERING WORKS—Wazirabad 
KHUDA BUKSH cV SONS, M.—Brandretli Ruao. T.ahore 
ABDUL MAJID & SONS—Dil Mohamed Road, Lahore. 

Fertilisers Manufacturers, Dealers & Exporters 

West Punjab 

M. NAZIR NURSERY & FRUIT FARMb—Gujranwala, 

Sind 

LAKHANI A. J & Co.—Kali Road, Hydeiabad. 

Fireworks Manufactuf-ers 

Sind 

KHAN AND KHAN—Mcleod Road, Karachi. 

Fish Merchants . 

East Bengal 

ABBAS HAJI—Golaundo, Faridpur. 

JABRA MOHAMED DALAL--tista, Rangpur. 
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Flask Dealers - 

ii-iSiam Isism 

Sind 

ISMAILJEE ALIBHOY & SONS—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

Flour Mills 

West Punjab 

SH. MIAN MOHAMED ALLAH BXJKSH—Post Box No. 8, Lyallpur. 
ABDUL MAJID FLOUR MILLS—Haji Rahim Bux Road, Lahore. 
HAFIZ FLOUR MILLS—Gwalmandi, Lahore. 

Fountain Pen Dealers 

West Punjab 

MOHAMED SHARIFI STATIONER—Nilagumbad, Lahore. 

Fruit Dealers 

N. W. F. P. 

AMIR KHAN NAZIR KHAN—Subzimandi. Peshawar. 

JUMMA KHAN GULAM MOH.AMED—Salong Bazar, Peshawar. 

B. ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN & BROS.—Tam Jabba, Peshawar. 

SAID JALAL & BROS.—Tam Jabba, Peshawar. 

HAJI FAZAL ILAHI NOOR ILAHI—PcM Pukhtta, Peshawar. 

Furniture Makers 4c Dealers 

West Punjab 

M. AHMED DIN—Outside Texali Gate, Lahore. 

M. HYAT & BROS.—13, Mcleod. Lahore. 

N.W.F.P. 

M. HYAT & BROS.—Peshawar. 

Sind 

ESAJEE EBRAHIMJEE & Co.—Harachandrai Road, Karachi. 

HAJI YOONUS & Co.—Somerset Street, Karachi. 

West Punjab 

HAJEE IMAM BEEN & SONS—Gojrat. 

M. HYAT & BROS.—Gojrat. 

Galvanised Ware Manufacturers 

. 1 . r 

j Sin4 

MOHAMEDALI NOORBHOY LOTIA & SOJ^S—Marriot Road» 
Karachi. ' 
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General Merchant* 

East Bengal 

MOHD. ABDUL MAIZD KHAN—Habiganj. 

MOHD. QAYUM ROZA— Habiganj. ^ • 

M. MOHD. ABDULLAH—^Habiganj. 

MOHD. ABDUL QUDDUS CHOWDHERY—Habiganj, 

MOHD. ABDUL KARIM KHAN—Habiganj. 

MOHD. SAFIUDDIN PIAVALDAR—Habiganj. 

MOHD. TAZAMUDDIN—Habiganj. 

SPIAMS UDDIN AHMED—Habiganj. 

MOHD. OSMiVN G HAN I—Habiganj. 

MAFIZUDDIN FALUKDER—Habiganj. 

ABDUL LATIF—Habiganj. 

MOHD. BABAR ALI—Habiganj 
MOHD. HATIMULLAH—Habiganj. 

MOHD. AIYOOB ALI—Habiganj. 

MOHD. ABDUL WAHEB— Habiganj. 

MOHD. ABDUL HAMID—Habiganj. 

ABDUL QADIR—Habiganj. 

MOHD. SADU MIYA—Habiganj. 

MOULANA ABDUL HASHIM—Habiganj. 

MOHD. REHMATULLAH MIYA—Habiganj. 

Baluchistan 

HAKIM STORES—Bruce Road, Quetta. 

AT. W. F. P. 

KARAM ELLAHIE ABDUL AZIZ—Peshawar. 

FRONTIER FANCY STORE— P. O. Box 22, Saddar Bazar, Peshawar 
Cantt. ^ 

West Punjab 

ABDUL MAJID & SONS—Murree. 

HAJI ABDUL GANI MD. ISHAQ—Sargodha. 

M. MUZAFARUDDIN & SONS—Multan. 

QUAZI BROTHERS—^Bazar Bansanwala, Rawalpindi. 

ABDUL RASPIID BROS.—China Mart, Anarkali Street, Lahore. 

ALI BAKSH & SONS—Maclangan Road, Lahore. 

ABDUL KADER & SONS—Dabbi Bazar, Lahore. « 

AZIZ MEDICAL & GENERAL STORES—Temple Road, Lahore. 

FAZAL ALI—^Fleming Road, Lahore. 

FAZAL DIN SONS—Dabbi 5azar, , T 

GHULAM NABI & SONS—Brandreth Road, Lahore. 

INAYATULLAPI MALIK—Nicholsoti Road, Lahore. 
t^A-TIF & SONS—^Moghalpura, Shalimar Link Hoad, Lahore. 

MALIK, M. R.—^Temple Road, Lahore. 

MOHD. ISMAIL, F. M.—2, Beadon Road, Lahore. 
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NABI BAKSH & SON&^l^ ‘Mzlii', Lahoite:-' 

Ni^IR & SONS—Mayo Road, Lahore. 

QOUNI STORES—^Dabbi Bazar, Lahore. 

RASHID SONS—Moghalpura, Shaiimar Link Road, Lahore, 

ROSHAN BROS.—The MaU, Lahore. 

SOOFI Co.—Dabbi Bazar, Lahore. 

SYED A. & M. WAZIR ALI--'‘Ashiaiia'' Canal Bank, Lahore. 
GULAM KADER & Co.—Sialkot. 

FIVE FRIENDS—Sialkot. 


Sind 

II. SHARAF ALLAliW.tVl^A—C/o Habib Co., South Napier Road, 
Karaclii. 

A K. QURESHI BROS.—921, Old Market, Karachi. 

HABIBULLAH ATAULLAH—Marriot Road, Karachi. 

CROWN THREAD HOUSE—77, New Cloth Market, Bunder Road. 
Karachi. 

AHIVIED HAJI SULAIMAN—81-1, Kutchiwada Lane No. 3, Jodia 
Bazar, Karachi. 

H. MANZOOR AHMED—8, Old Totaram Bldg., Gulrajmal Road, Ram 
Talao, Karachi. 

MOHAMED ISMAIL QURESHI—13, Salehmohamed Street, Opp. 
Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 

BEST THREAD HOUSE—Sukhdam Lane, Old Town, Karachi. 
PAKISTAN MANUFACTURING.. Co.-^Newnhatn Road, Kharadar, 
Karttchi. 

U. P. GENERAL STORE—Nishtar Road, Sukkur. 

DELHI TRADING HOUSE—Marnot Road, Karachi. 

HAFIZ KARIMULLAH MOHAMED ALI—8. Old Totaram ipullding, 
Gulrajmal Road, Karachi. 

H. MAHER BUX MAULABUX & SONS—Sarai Road, Karachi. 
KHURSHEED BROS.—C/o K. Khaimji High School, Mission Road, 
Karachi. 

GHULAM HAIDERBHOY NURDIN KARAMALI—Guadur, Karachi. 
ISMAILJEE ALIBHOY & SONS—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

NOORBHAI ISM AIL JI ROTI A—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

S. F. & G. FAZAL ELLAHIE—^Sputh Napier ^Road, Karachi. 
HAROON & SONS LTD.—Kamclii. 

HUSEIN KASAM DADA—Karachi. 

H. H. H. PIRMOHAMED—Karachi. 

H. PIRMOHAMED ESSACK—Karachi. 

CAMP GENERAL STORE—Bhora Bazar, Sadar, Karachi* 

THE GEIGERAL, CHEmCALS & DYES—Woodbtim Street, Karachi. 
PAKTSTAN BUSINESS CORPORATION—96, Indian Merchants* 

Asspifi^ttion Building, Nicol Road, Karachi. 

ARIFF 'STORES 3c SUPPLYING Co.—Bori B^zar, Saddar, Karaphi, 
MOGHUL STORES—Bunder Road, Karachi. 
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Glassware |4erd[ianl8 

Sind 

EBRAHIMJI ESMAILJI ANTRIA—^Bunder Road, Karachi. 

TYEBALI KHADHIBHOY LOTIA & Co.—Rdmbhartlu Road, Karachi, 


Grain Food Stuff Dealers 

East Bengal 

ABDL'L HAKIM—Siimaiigal 

Grain & Seed Dealers 

East Bengal 

HAJI OSI MIAN SOWUAGAR—Baxirhat Road, Chittagong. 

S ABDUL GANI S ABDUL MOGIINT—tiola Road, Dmapore. 

West Punjab 

M. NAZIR NURSERIES LRUIT 1-ARMB—t,ujran«aJa 
DIN MOHD MOHD YAMN—Patlanchand Road, Lahore 
IBRAHIM & SONS—Shish Mahal Park, Lahore 
MOHD ISMAIL HAJI MAUI.A BUX & Co—The Mall, Lahore. 
SHEIKH MOHD ISMAIL HAJI MAULA BUX Co — P. O. Box No. 
207, Lahore. 


Gramophone Dealers 

West Punjab 

BASHIR REPAIRING HOUSE—Hobpital Road Lahore 
SHAHI‘‘BEST GRAMOPHONE HOUSE—Garhi Shaho, Lahore. 

Gut Dealers 

West Punjab 

ABDUL GAFUR & SONS—Sialkot, 

FIVE FRIENDS—Sialkot. 

Hardware Merchants 

West Punjab. 

HAJI DIN MOHD FACTORY MOULDERING WORKS—Badami Bagh. 
Lahore 

ALI SONS—^Misri Shah, Lahore. 

SH. ATAULLAH SHARIF AHMED—Mian Channu, DIst Multan. 
SHAKIF & Co —^Mian Channh, DJst. Multan. ' * ^ 

CH. MOHD KARIM MOHD. IKRAM—Mian Channu, Dist Miiltaii. 
THE PUNJAB MUSLIM WORKERS ASSOCIATION-^, U^]^<X 
Road, Lahore. 
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FI, M. MALIK & SONS—Fleming Road, Lahore. 

MOHAMED SHARIF & SONS—Brandreth Road, I.^hore. 

PUNJAB HARDWARE & MACHINE TOOLS LTD.—Walgaram 
Building, 97, Railway Road, Lahore. 

ABDUL WAHED INAYATULI^AH—Karimpura Street, Sialkot. 
AHMED & Co.—Sialkot. 

SHERWANI & Co.—Sialkot. 


N, W, F. F. 

KHWAJA MUZAFARDIN & Co.—Peshawar. 

Sind 

SUNGKEEN 6c Co., LTD.—44, Z<*eijat Mansion, McLeod Road,, 
Karachi. 

ALLIBHOY JEEWANJI ^ SONS—.Marriot Road, Karachi. 

FIDA HUSSAIN JAFFERJI—Serai Road. Karachi. 

GULAM FIUSSAIN ADAMJl BLDICBIIOY & SONS—New Market Rd.,. 
Karachi. 

MOHAMED ALI :^IOOSA]I LOTT A Y Co.—Serai Road, Karachi. 
TYEBALI MpOSAJI—Bunderr Road, Karachi 
EBRAIHMJI ESSAJl ANTRJA—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

MOHAMED DIN & SONS—Bunder Road, Karachi. 


Hat Manufacturers 

East Bengal 

ITAJI MANSUR Sc SONS—Tanahazar, Narayangunj, JDacca. 

West Punjab 

DIN MOHAMED & SONS—The Mall, I.ahure. 

NCKjR MOHAMED & BROS.—7. Nicholson Road, Lahore. 

Hide & Skin Merchants 

West Punjab 

S. N. FEROZUJ4DIN MOHAMED ISMAIL—Rahimyar Khan, 

Bahawalpur. 

M. MUZAFFARUDDIN & SONS—Multan. 

ABDUL KADIR RTAZ AHMED, SHEIKH—Cirand Trunk Road, 
Lahore. 

AHMED DIN ILLAHI BUKSH, , SHEIKH—Grand Trunk Road, 
Lahore. 

CHIRAC DIN MOHAMED DIN, HAJT—Grand Trunk Road, Lahore. 
GHULAM FIASAN ELAHI BAKSH MIAN, HAJI—Gra^nd Trunk Road, 
Lahore. 

KHIZAR HAYAT, SH. II. SAUDAGAR DiN—Grand trunk Road/, 
liahore. 
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MOHAMEO ABDULLAH ABDUL REHMAN, HAJEE—Grand 
Lahore. , * 

MOHAMED SAlilQ MOHD, BASHIR—Grand Trunk Road, Lahore. 
NIZAM DIN FEROZE DIN—Grand Trunk Road, Lahore. 

NOOR DIN MOHAMED SADIQ, M.—Grand Trunk Road, Lahore. 
NOOR HUSAIN KHUDA BAKSH, SH.—Grand Trunk Road, Lahqre. 

H. S. ABDUL RAHIM & SONS—.\kbari Gate, Lahore. 

AMIRUDDIN ALLAH DITTA—28, Grand Trunk Road, Lahore. 
ELLAIHE Bl'X HAJI MOIID. HUSAIN—Upp. Railway Goods Shed, 
Lahore. 

FAZAL DIN ABDDL MAJID MOHIj. ZAHOOR—Hide Market. 
Lahore. 

FAZAL KARIM FAZAL ELLAHIE—Near Railway Goods Shed. 
Lahore. 

ISLAM DIN MOHD. SHARIF NABI BUX—Near Railway Goods Shed. 
Lahore. 

NURE DIN GHIJLAM RASOOL—Near Railway Goods Shed, Lahore. 
PIR MOHAMED AMIN—Grand Trunk Road, Lahore. 

KARIM DIN H. ABDULLAH—Sialkot. 

KARIMBUX KADERBUX—Sialkot. 
pM. TAGI & M. NAZIR—Sialkot. 

SHAIKH KUTAB DIN GULAB DIN—Sialkot. 

THE FUZZIERS Co.—Sialkot. 

UPPER INDIA LEATHER WORKS—Sialkot. 

Sind 

HABIBUR REFIMAN ZAFFER BASHIR—38, Badri Building, Mcleod 
Road, Karachi. 

KARACHI HIDE & WOOL EXPORT Co.—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

Hosiery Manufacturers 

East Bengal 

KHAN KNITTING WORKS—Pabna. 

MUNIR HOSIERY & Co.—84, Kaliprosonna Ghosh Street, Dacca. 

West P1171 jab 

MAJID M. A. & Co. LTD.—Sialkot. 

SARWAR & Co., G.—Shish Mahal Park. Lahore. 

EMPIRE HOSIERY WORKS—9, Rashid Street, Saadi Park, Moxang, 
Lahore. 

Hospital Requisite Dealers 

West Punjab . 

ALIBHOV VALIJEE 8c SONS—P. O. Alibhoy. itiultan. ' ' 

F. A. AHMED & Co.—Ahmed Buildings, Railway Hoad. Sjalkot. 
GHULAM NABI & SONS—Near Garden Tower, Ferozepur Hoad. 
Lahore. 
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Hotels Sc Boarding Establishments 

West Punjab 

ALLAHABAD MUSLIM HOTEL—Opp. Railway Station, Lahore. 
ARAB HOTEL—-Railway Road, Lahore. 

DELHI MUSLIM HOTEL AND RESTAURANT—Anarkali, Lahore. 
GULSHAN RESTAURANT—Abbot Road, Lahore. 

IHSAN HOTEL—Beadon Road, Lahore. 

KHWAJA MUSLIM HOTEL & RESTAURANT—Tibbi Bazar, Lahore^ 
2fJlSHAT HOTEL & RESTAURANT—Anatkali, Lahore. 

NIZAM HOTEL & RESTAURANT—Anarkali, Lahore. 

^ADRI MUSLIM HOTEL—Naulakha, Lahore. 

SARDAR MUSLIM HOTEL—Eleming Road, Lahore. 

TURKISH MUSLIM HOTEL—^Fleming Road, Lahore. 

ZAIVIINDAR MUSITM HOTEL—Opp. Railway Station, Lahore^. 


Ice Manufacturers 

^ West Punjab 

ASMATIT.LAH M <1 C. FACTORY—Lahore. 

SAIFI ICE FACTORY—Mayo Road, Rawalpindi. 

Sind 

IMPERIAL ICE-CREAM FACTORY—Miranpir, Karachi. 

I 

Exporters & Importers 

N. W. F. P. 

HAJl ABDUL RAZAK ABUl’L RAB—Peshawar. 

S)nd 

M. M. SHARIF—South Napier Road, Karachi. 

MOHAMMED ISMAIL MOllD. ASHRAF—Rangivvara, P. O. Box No. 
268, Karachi. 

PAK FAIRDEAL CORPORATION—Post Box No. 204, Mutual House, 

, McLeod Road, Karachi. 

M. A. MULLlCK & Co.—P. t). Box 683, Karachi. 

ALIES TRADING Co.—P. O. Pox 148, Mwriot Road, Lahore. 

THE REGAL TRADING Co.—Marriot Road, Karachi. 

ALLIBHOy EBRAHIMJEE & SONS—Topiwala Building, Bunder Road, 
Karachi. 

GENEJt/y. COMMERCIAL Co.—4. Forbes Building, Dunnolly Road, 
K^Dacbi. , 

T, 4HMED & Co.—Kbori Garden. Ksprachi. 

MADINA TRADING Co.—Old Market, Karachi. 

AMEEJI VAIJJI & SONS—Bunder Road, Karachi. 
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S. J. Sc G. FAZUL ELL.VHIE—South Napier Road, Karachi. 

FAZLUR RI!H5V1AN Sc BROS.—Bunder' Road, Karachi. ‘ 

GULAMHUSEIN ALIBHOY & SONS—Harriot Road, Karachi. 

HAJKE ABDULLAH SABOO—Jodia Bazar, Karachi. 

HAJI ABDUL RAZZAK (S: Co.-rBunder Road, Karachi. 

HAJI MAHERBUX MOULABUX—“Serai Road, Karachi. 

JSMAILJI ALIBHOY & SONS—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

CONTINENTAL A(;EN(IES—29, Shivji Kothari Building, Bunder 
Road, Karachi. 

CRYSTAL Co.—Opp. Khon Garden, Karachi. 

FIDAHUSEIN ALADJN BOON AW ALA—191-2, Harriot Road, 

Karachi. 

I). M. BROTHERS—P. O. Box 128, Karachi, 

iM, A. vS attar a Co.— 126, New Cloth Market, Bunder Road» 
Karachi. 

MOHAMED BASHEER BROS.—69, New Cloth Market, Bunder Road, 
Karachi. 

KHOJA MITHABHAI NATHOO—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

M. VALAB & Co.—E adoo Building, Bunder Road, Karachi. 

YUSl PALI ALIBHOY" KARIMJI Sc Co. —Napier Road, Karachi. 

HAROON Sc Co.—J anmohamed Building, Elphinslone Street, Karachi. 

x\. R. KHAN & SONS—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

PI NJ \BI CLOTH MILLS LTD.—83, Ne\v Cloth Market, Bunder Rd,, 
Karachi. 

KHWAJA ABDUL RAOOF—8, Court ^Tew, Frere Road, Karachi. 

M. G. D. (tAYOR— 76, Jamshed Road, Ajrnal Khan Street, Karachi. 

MOHAMED AHMED BROS.—49, New Cloth Market, Bunder Road, 
Karachi. 

M. S. SHAKIR—88, New Cloth Market, Bunder Road, Karachi. 

ABDUL LATIF"—New Cloth Market, Buiuler Road, Karachi. 

NAD'^O IKADINf. (\>— 'Mi, Court ( haniber, Opp. City Magistrate 
( our I, Karachi. 

ABDUf, S\TT\R l^d’fOS—2-B, (hirdnaiul.ib Market, Bunder Road, 
Karachi 

H MOHA\ji'l) H NOOR MOFID. BROS.—12-A, Gordhandas Market, 
Bnndei Road, Karachi. 

MOHAMFH) AMIN tV Co.—9-A, Gordhandas Market, Bunder Road, 
K<rrachi. 

AY"OOB cl C o -13A-B, Gordhandas Market, Bunder Road, Karachi. 

ABDUL HAMEED & Co.—28-A, Gordhandas Market, Bunder Road, 
Karachi. 

MOHAMED ASHRAF JAFFER & Co.—5-A, Gordhandas Md.rkeK 
Road, Karachi. 

H. SATTAR 11. AHMED—Gordhandas Market, Saleh Mohd. Street, 
Karachi. 

ABI^UL SHAKOOR H. KARIM—2-A, Gordhandas Market, I^rachi, 

VAKIT^ BROS.—14-A, Gordhandas Market, Bunder Road, Karachi. 

H. VALI MOHAMED & H. HASHIM—Gordhandks Market. Salejh St.. 

Karachi. ' * * / K * 
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SIDDIQ ISMAIL & Co.—168, ^farribt Road, Karachi. 

VALI TRADING Co.—22, Gordhandas Market, Bunder Road, Karachi. 
H. AI.<I MOHAMMED H. JAMAL—^Weaver Lane, Newnham Road, 
Karachi. 

M. HAROON BROS.—32, Gordhandas Market, Bunder Road, Karachi, 
H. ADAMJI H. KARIM—Saleh Mohammed Street, Karachi, 

M. RASHID JAMAL & Co.—Marriot Road, Karachi. 

S T. R. SALAY MOHAMED—33, New Cloth Market, Bunder Road, 
Karachi. 

TEXTILE TRADINt; Co.—14, New Cloth Market, Bunder Road, . 
Karachi. 

MOHAMiVIED HUSAIN & Co.—Virji Street, Jodia Bazar. Karachi. 
ABDUL GAFFAR A. SHAKOOR—Saleh Mohammed Street, Karachi. 
MOHAMED YOUSUF & BROS.—29, M. J. Market, Karachi. 

OSMAN H. VAIT MOHAAIED—Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 

QURESHI BROS.—South Napier Road, Karachi. 

PAKISTAN TEXTILE Co.—19-A, Gordhandas Market, Karachi. 
CROWN COMMERCIAL CORPO.—P. B. No. 986, Karachi. 

NEW GENERAL TRADINCi Co.—3, Shikarpuri Market, Karachi. 
DURBAR TRADING Co.—96, New Cloth Market, Karachi. 


II Punjab 

ZAMZAM Co., LTD.—Mohaiilal Road, Lahore. 

M. H. KARDAR & SONS—Kamalgaiij, Lahore. 

S. ALI BUKSH & SONS—Maclagaii Road. Lahore. 

M. EBRAHIM & Co.—Anarkali, Lahore. 

SHAIKH & SHAIKH—49, Mozang Road, Lahore. 

KARAM ILAHI & SONS—13. Grand Trunk Road. Lai ore. 

I. H. ANWAR & Co.—24. Naqi Street, Anarkali. Lahore. 

FOREIGN TRADING CORPORATiON, - Sialkot City 

IMPOKTEKS & EXPOKTERS 

Export Lines: 

Sports Goods, Carpets, Numdas, Coir Mats, Mattings, Ivory, 
Horn and Rose Wood Articles, , Wood Filigree Works, 
Indian Arts and Crafts and Imitation Jewellery. 
Managing Director—Sh. Nasrullali, B.A. LL.B. 

Telegrams: "Traders," Sialkot. 

InsiirqAice Comimnies 

West Punjab 

MUSLIM INDIA INSURANCE Co., LTD.—22, Mozaug Road, Lahore. 

Sind ' 

MUSLIM PROVIDENT , FUNDS i,S^£>CI^:TY—Napiei| Roa<i, Karachi. 
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Iron & Molal Foundarie^ 

West Punjab 

ftAJ DIN HAKIM DIN IRON FACTORY—Lyallpur. 

AHMED BUX & BROS.—Brandreth Rqad, Lahore. 

SHER MOHAMED & SONS—Brandreth Road. Lahore, 

Iron Safe Manufacturers 

West Punjab 

M. PTAYAT MOHAMED & SONS—Guj ran walla. 

ABDUL RAHIM & SONS—Guj ran walla. 

MOHD. ABDULLA & SONS—Gujranwalla. 

ISMAILJI, A. Co.—Anarkali. Lahore. 

Iron and Steel Merchants 

West Punjab 

ALIBHOY WALIJI & SONS—Multan Cantt. 

ALT HARDWARE MART—Rahim Road, Misri Shah, Lahore. 

MALIK ELECRTIC Co.—Beadon Road, Lahore. 

Jewellery Merchants 

West Punjab 

MALIK JEWELLERY HOUSE—Kashmiri Bazar. Lahore. 

PUNJAB MUSLIM JEYTHH.ERY HOI^SE—Kashmiri Bazar, Lahzore. 

Sind 

JALEEL BROTHERS—Victoria Chambers, Victoria Road, Karachi. 

Jute Merchants 

East Bengal 

GULAM R.AHMAN MONDAL—Jhikra. Gaighat, Jessore. 

Knitting Machine Dealers 

West Punjab 

ALIMOHAMED Sc SONS —Machi Gate, Lahore. 

Leather Dealers ’ 

West Punjab 

ALLAHYAR ABDULLA—Mianwali. 

GULAM HUSAIN GULAM HASAN-^Mianwali. 

GUL MOHAMMED AHMED YAR—Mianwali. 

H. H, B. QURESHI—Chamberlain' Road. Laliore. 
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SHAIKH QADIR BUKSH & AMIN BUKSH--Anarkali. Lahore. 

S. M. SHARIF & Road, Ls^Qn!i, 

Sind 

BUNDEALLY KASSIM—Rampart Row, Karachi. 

AFTAB LEATHER STORES—Napier Road, Karachi. 

MADRAS LEATHER STORE—47, Amirdin Road, Sukkur. 

SHAD LEATHER STORE—Ranglwara, Karachi. 

Leather Goods Dealers and Manufacturers 

West Punjab 

MOHAMED HI SAIN & SONS—Sadar Bazar, Rawalpindi. 

SH. IN AY AT ULl AH MD. ABDULLAH—Sargod ha. 

FYAZ Co., S. M.—Railway Road, Lahore 
(^ULZAR MOHD.—Dhani Ram Road, Lahore. 

HABIB Co. G. H.—Circular Road. Lahore. 

IJAZ Co , S M —Railway Road, Lahore. 

KHALLD Co., G. H.—Khalid Street, No 12, Brandreth Road, I^ahore. 
AluIID AMIN—Dhani Ram Road, Lahore. 

PIR MOHD AHMED DIN MIAN -G. T. Road, Lahore. 

S.\RDAR MOHD —Arorbans Road, Lahore, 

SHARIFF Co . S M.—Ewing Road, Lahore. 

gURESHI H H. B . LEATHER STORES—Chamberlain Road, 
Lahore. 

PEER BFX, M & SONS— no, Anarkali, Lahore. 

Sind 

AHMED MOOSA (X BROS—Karachi. 

Lock Manufacturers 

West Punjab 

FAgUlR MOHD & SONS—Sialkot. 

INAYATULLA, M.—Inside Delhi Gate, I.ahore. 

MOHD IBRAHIM—Handa Bazar, Lahore. 

Machinery Dealers & Manufacturers 

West Punjab 

ZAHIR DIN ‘"AHIB DIN—Gujranwala. 

Match Factrories 

N. W. F. P. 

FRONTIER MATCHES LTD.—2, Machm Lane, PeshaAvar. 

West Punjab 

ALIBHOY VALIJEE & SONS—Multan. . • • 
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Metalware Merchant* 

West Punjab 

HASHMI METAI. WORKS—Brandreth Road, Lahoie. 

Mineral Merchants 

West Punjab 

A. rsi. MALIK ct S()N> -j-246, Arya Mohoila, l^awalpindi. 

Mirror & Glass Plate Dealers 

Sind 

HASANALI MAMOONJI cV SONS—Marriot Road, Karachi. 

Motor Accessories Dealers & Manufacturers 

West Punjab 

AHMKD DIN BUTT—Railway Road, Lahore. 

ALTAF KHAJA—Brandreth Road, Lahore. 

ATTA-ULLAIT MOTOR A MO'VOR C Y('LL WORKS—Hall Road, 
Lahore. 

GllULAM HUSAIN Co., LTD.—Mcleod Road, l^ahore. 

HAJI MOHAMED A SONS--Mo/.aiig Road, Laimre. 

HASAN DIN & SONS—Mcleod Road, Lahore. 

JALAL MOTOR WORKS—Mcleod Road, Lahore. 

J AMI AT POLISH HOUSE—Hall Road, Lahore. 

MAUL A BAKSH M.—Mcleod Road, Lahore. 

KHYBAR AUTOMOBILES— The Mall, Raujdpiivii. 

N.W.F.P. 

M GHULAM SARW’AR & BROS.—Pedla^^ ar. 

PREMIER MOTORS—Peshauar. 

Motor Car Dealers 

Sind 

THE MOTOR STORES Co.—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

BOMBAY MOTOR STORES—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

AMIN BROTHERS—Tapp Street, P. O. Box 429, Karachi. 

SIDDIQ & Co.—Victoria Chamber-) No. \, Victoria Road, Karachi. 
JAFFAR jr/SUFF—Mahfooz Manzil, Victoria Road, Karachi. 

-T 

Motor Service Owners 

East Bengal 

M. INAMULLAH—Maulvi Bazar, Sjdhet. 
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Musical Instruments Dealers & Manufacturers 

West Punjab 

WADIK & Co.—Sialkot. 

GULAM NABI & SONS—8, Braucircth R 9 ad, Lahore 
THE ORFENS PIPE Co.—^alkot. 

CHIRAGH DIN & Co.—Sialkott. 

HAKIM DIN & Co.—Sialkot. 

IMAM-UDDIN SONS—Sialkot 
MAZHAK (Jv: C o.—Sialkot 
SHERWANI & Co—Snalkit 
SULTAN DEFRA & Co—Sialkot 

Nurserymen & Seeds Merchants 

Stud 

KlK->JA AT^LOHHAI KASIM -N'eai Boulton Market, Karachi. 

Oil & Q&s Engines Dealers 

H'est Punjab 

NAZIR liNCINEERING WORKS—Dm Mohd. Road. Lahoro. 

Oil Cake Dealers 

West Punjab 

PREMIER FLOFR MIIJ.S—Post Box No 8, Lyallpur 

Opticians 

West Punjab 

ABDUr.LA & SONS, S M.—Anarkah, Lahore. 

HAMID AHMED, DIN—AnarkaU, Lahore. 

EASTERN OPTICAL Co—The Mall, Lahore 
HAJI AMIR DIN & SONS—Lohari Mandi, Lahore 

Sind 

VAZIR OPTICAL HALL—Next to Ranjit Cinema, Bunder Road, 
Karachi. 

AT. W. F. P. 

HASSAN BROTHERS—Peshawar. 

Paint & Varnish Dealers 

West, Punjab. 

INAYATULLAH & Co.'—Rawalpindi. 

Sind 

ALIBHOY JEEWANJ^ & SONS—Marriot Road, Karachi. 

KARACHI PAINT HOUSE—South Napier Road, Karachi. 
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& ToUet Good, Dealer. & Myiwft<^. 

West Punjab 

ZULF-I-BENGAI^ IIAIK OIL Co. — ^Anarkali, Lahore. 

Photographers 

IVest Pmijab 

FIROZ DIN & SONS, M —Municipal Market, The Mall, Lahore 
QURESJII STUDIO—Anarkali, Lahore. 

Picture Dealers 

Sind 

ADAMJI ABnOr.LALI & SONS—Bunder Road, Karachi. 

Piece Goods Dealers 

Sind 

Y0T;SUF ALI ALTBHOY KARIMJI & Co.—Napier Road, Kaiaeiii. 

M. R. IDREES (KARACHI) & Co —Gonlhan.ia.s Market, Bunder Rd., 

Karachi. . 

SIRAJ CLOTH HOT’Sr~-20, famliiandas Mark-t Bunder Road,’ 
Karaclii. 

ALI MOHAMED VALI MOHD. SONS—5, Gordhandas, Market. Karachi. 
H. ISMAIL H. ABHBAKER SILAT—67-5, Ncwnham Road. Karachi. 

A SATTAR ADAMJI BROS —34-B, Gordliandas Market, Karachi. 

Pipes Fitting Dealers 

Sind 

ALIBHOY MAMOONJI DAMGAR & SON.S—Ma:riot Road, Karachi. 

Plumbers & Plumber Accessories Dealers 

West Punjab 

MOHAMED ASRAF & Co.—Hall Road. Lahore. 

TAJ METAL WORKS—Circular Road. Lahore. 

Pottery Manufacturers 

West Punjab 

RAHIM BAKSH—Ahinedpur Shikia. Statiorv Dehra Nawoh, 

Bahawalpur. 

Printing Machine & Accessories Dealers 

Sind 

RAJABALY ALTBHOV KHOKAWALA-^Orant ICa'ifebhi. ’ 
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N. W. F. P. 

SARHAD ELECTRIC PRESS—Peshawar. 

MUSLIM ELECTRIC PRESS—Dera Ismail Khao, Peshawar. 
HAMIDIA PRESS—Peshawar. 

KHYBER MAIL PRESS—Peshawar. 

FRONTIER ADVOCATE PRESS—Peshawar. 


East Bengal 


ANSAR PRESS—Jessore. 

HITAISHI PRESS—Bora Bazar, Naokhali. 

NOA ROZ ART PRINTING PRESS—Rajshahi. 

HEMAYET ISL.\M ELECTRIC MACHINE PRESS—Rajshahi. 
MINAR press—S yihet. 


' IVest Punjab 

ZA'iliZA'M CO., LTD,.—Mohanlal RoaU, Laliore. 

NEW ERA PUBLICATIONS.—811, Gillania Street, Lahore. 

FATEH PRINTING PRESS.—Beadon Road, Lahore. 

CHAND PRESS.—Mohanlal Road, Lahore, 

FEROZE PRINTING PRESS.—Circular Road, Lahore 
GILANI PRESS.—^Hospital Road, Lahore. 

HEJAZI PRINTING PRESS.—Outside Mori Gate, Lahore. 

ITIHAD PRESS,—Bull Road, Lahore. 

MOHAMED SHARIF M. AZIZUDDIN PRESS.—Ewing Road, Lahore 
NAMI PRESS.—^Paisa Akhbar Street, Lahore. 

TAJ COMPANY.—Lahore. 

LION PRESS.—Lahore. 

ALAMGIR PRESS—Brandreth Road, Lahore. 

AFZALE-ALAM PRESS,—Lahore. 

HAMDARD STEAM PRESS,—Nia Mohalla, Rawalpindi. 

RIPON PRINTING PRESS—Lahore. 

SHAMS PRESS—Multan City. 

MAQBOOL-E-AAM PRESS,—Din Mohd. Road, Lahore, 

S'rid 

HAMDARD PRINTING PRESS—Mirpurkhas, Dist. Thatparkar. 
MASTOI BALUCH PRINTING PRESS,—Masjid Road, Nawabshah. 
SHAIKH PRINTING PRESS—Hyderabad. 

MUSLIM VOICE PRESS,—Karachi. 

BALOCH LITHO PRES^Eflandi Road, Karachi. 

HASHIM ..PRINTING PRESS—Hyderabad. • • .. 

SULTAN PRESS, LTD.,—Benso Hall, South Napipr,Road. Karaclti. 
CIVIL AND MILITARY PRESSr-tpiandi Road, Katachu,. 
HAROON PRINTING PRESS,-.-, Frere,Road; Send Quarter, jKaraeshi, 
COMMERCE PRINTERS,— Frere Road, Rtirachi. •, . 
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Radio Set#' & Accessories Dealers 

West Punjab 

CHIRAGH TELEPHONE & RADIO Co., LTD.—The Mali. Lahore. 
FAZALBHOY LIMITED—The Mall, Lahore. 

Stnd 

KARIMI RADIO STORE—South Napier Road, Karachi. 

MODEL RADIO HOUSE—4, Krere Road, Karachi 
PARAMOUNT RADIO SERVICE—Frcre Road, Sadar, Karachi. 

Rice Merchants 

Ea^it Ben go I 

H00;5E1N KASAM DADA a Co —Strand Roa<l, ( hitlagong. 
MUNSITI .ABDTiL J VLAL TALUQADAR—P O Kaisani, Faridpur. 

Rice Mills 

\Ve‘,t Piinialf 

ABDt L I1A(.) AB(>L1. (, AM—Pat,uiu, Sialkot 

Rope Manufacturers 

Wcjit Punjab 

A, N ^lUr^LK'K cV SOiSS—f-246, Aivo Mohdia Rav\alpindi. 

Rubber Goods Dealers 

West Pun fob 

GUTvAB DliS Sc SONb—Aiiarkah, Ivahoit* 

M AKflTAR cl- ( o—Bull Rcxid, Lahore 

Saddlery & Harness Dealers 

West Punjab 

ABDUL H.AMID SHEIKH— Outside Delhi (rate, I.ahore. 

ALLABUX & SONS—Anarkali, Lahore. 

IMAM DIN CHIRAGH DIN—Anarkali, Lahoie. 

MEHRAJ DIN LAL DIN SHEIKH—Anarkali, Lahore. 

MOHD. IQBAL & SONS—Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 

PUNJAB ZEEN house—O utside Shalimar Gate, Lahore. 
SARDAAR MOHD. MITHA & SONS—Kashmiri Gate, I^ore. 
WATTAN SADDLE Co.—Nila Gumbad, Lahore. 

CAWNPORE STORES—AnartaU, Lahore. ' 

M. GUT.AB DIN & SONS—Anarkali, Lahore. ' ’ 

MANZUR & Co.—Anarkali, Lahore. ^ 
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Saw MilU 

West Punjab 

HYAT SAW MU.I^Jhelum. 

MALIK SAW MILLS— Ravi Road, Lahore. • - 

MALIK MOHD. TUFAIL SAW MILLS—Old Dharampura, Lahore. 

Scientific Apparatus Dealers 

West Punjab 

GHULAM NABI & SONS—Mayo Road. Lahore. 

QADIR SCIENTIFIC WORKS—Mohan Lai Road. Lahore. 

Sewing Machine Dealers 

West Punjab 

ABDUL WAHID MISTRI—Landa Bazar. Lahore. 

NAZIR SEWING MACHINE Co.—Inside Delhi Gate, Inhere. 

MUAIZ DIN Co.—Inside Delhi Gate, Lahore. 

Shawl Merchants 

West Punjab 

HAJl ABDUL SUBHAN KHAN—Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 

Ship Chandlers 

East Bengal 

KHAN BAHADUR ABDUL HAQ DOVASH—Feringhee Bazar Road. 
Chittagong. 

KHAN SAHEB MOHD OMER MIAN—Strand Road, Chittagong. 

Shoe Material Dealers 

West Punjab 

THE CHIEF BOOT HOUSE—Anarkali, Lahore. 

H. S. PEER BUKSH—Anarkali, Lahore. 

Soap Manufacturers 

East Bengal 

ISLAMABAD SOAP FACTORY—Rafiq Bomer, Chittagong. 

Sporting Goods Manufacturers & Dealers 

IYes< Punjab. 

FAIYAZ & Co.—Sialkot. 

IMAMUDDIN & SONS—Chah Jattan, Sialkot. 
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MOHAMED HUSAIN & Co.—Siailcot.. 

MOHAMED DIN & Co.—Sialkot. 

NABI BAKSH DEURA & SONS—Sialkot. 

SHERIFF & Co.—Miana Para, Sialkot. 

B. D. GHULAM, NABI Co.—Sialkot. 

SHAMMAS DIN & SONS—Opp. Old Post Ottice, Sialkot. 

TAJ MAHAL SPORTS Co.—Sialkot. 

AMIN BROS—Anarkali, Laliore. 

ISA Co., S —Anarkali, Lalioic. 

ABDUB GAFOOK & SONS—Sialkot. 

NURDIN & SONS—Sialkot. 

QAMAR SHAH & SONS—Sialkot. 

ROSHEN SPORIS WORKS—Sialkot. 

SHABIR SPORIS ^\■ORKS—Sialkot. 

PAKISTAN SPOKI MANl 1 ACTORERS—.Miuapuia, Sialkot. 

The EAST 6c WEST IKADlNt, CORPOR.MION—Miiiapura, Sialkot. 
S. M. MAQBUI.—Maqbul Mani:il, Aia/i Vaqub, Sialkot City. 

MAYO ATHLETIC MFG . Co —Sialkot. 


Stationery Goods Dealers 


MUNSHI BROS.—Bogia. 


East Bengal 
West Punjab 


C. OMEK & Co.—P. O. 13ox 149, Eahore. 

GHUEAM NABI lic SONS—8, Braiidreth Road, Lahoie. 

AMIR BAIG MUGtIxVE Osc BROS.—Kaslimiri Ba/ai, J.ahoie. 
MXRAN BAKSH MB. ASLAM—Kashmiri Baxar, T.dine. 
MOHAMED SHARII'E—Nila Gum bad, Eahoie. 

MO HD. YDSDF—Mohan Eal Road, Lahore. 

QABIE I O LINT AIN PEN Co.—Anarkali, Lahore. 

SHEIKH BROS.—Anarkali, I.ahore. 

SAHAB STATIONERY MART-^Fleming Road, Lahore. 
WATAN STATIONERY MART—Mohan Eal Road, Lahore. 
YACUB & SONS—^Nila Gumbad, Lahore. 

WALAYAT AEI & SONS—Barkat Ali Road, Lahore 


Steel Trunks Manufacturers & Dealers 

West J^unjab 

SETH MOHAMED ALI & BROS—Sargodha. 

M. K. SHERWANI.& BROS,—Sargodha. 

HAJI PE£RBUKSH MOHAMED ABDULLA—Gujranwala. 
HYAT MOHAMED & SONS—Sialkot. 

SUTLAN AHMED Sc SONS—Sialkot. 

A. ISM AIL J EE & CO.—Anarkali. Lahore. 
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Sugar Mcardiant# 


IVesi Punjab 

BHALWAL SUGAR jVlILLS CO„ LTD.—Bhalwal, Shahpur. 
PUNJAB NATIONAL SUGAR MILLS CO., LTD.—Lyallpur, 

Sind 

HAJI ABDULLA HAROON—Napier Road, Karachi. 
SALEBHAI MOilAMED OMER DOSAL—Dosalani Building, 
Road, Karachi. 


N.W.F.P. 


Napior 


THE PREMIER SUGAR MILLS Sc DISTILLERY CO., LTD.—Mardan, 


Surgical Instruments Dealers 

West Punjab 

A. F. AHMED Sc Co.—iUimed Building, Railway Road, Sialkot. 
ALIBHAI VALIJEE & SONS—Multan. 

RASHID TURNER SURGICAL MANUFACTURERS—Sialkot. 
GULAM NABI & SONS—Feiozepur Koa<^l, Lahore . 

GHULAM NABI & S(^NS—-Mayo Road, Lahore. 

M. F. ELLAHIE Sc Co.—College Road, Sialkot. 

SIKANDER & ( o.—Sialkot. 

Tailors & Outfitters 

N.W.F.P. 

ABDIU^ RAHIM—Chowk Yadgar, Peshawar. 

West Punjab 

ABDUL AZIZ & SONS, M.—Fleming Road, Lahore. 

ABDUL RAHMAN & SONS—Beadon Road, Lahore. 

ABDUL RAHMAN & SONS—Commercial Bldg., The Mall, Lahore. 
AHMAD DIN & BROS.—Grand Trunk Road, Lahore. 

AHMAD DIN FATEH MOHAMED—Mohanlal Road, Lahore. 

ALI BAKSII MEROJ DIN, M.—Temple Road, Lahore. 
ALLAUDIN, M.—The Mall, Lahore. 

AIXAH DIN CHAXrDRI—The Mall, Lahore. 

AMIN & SONS, M. M.—Beadon, Road, Lahore. 

AZIZ, K. M.—^Temple Road, Lahore. 

BASFIIR AHMED, M.—RatlWy Road, Lahore. 

BASHIR, M.—Mcleod Road, Lahore. 

FAZAL din & SONS, M.—Mall Road, Lahore. 

FAZAL DIN & SONS, M.—^Mayo Road, Lahore. 

MOHAMED IBRAHIM—Ewing Road, Lahore. 

MUHAMMAD ISMAIL, ;F. H.—2, Beadon Road, Lahore. 
MQHAMED MUNIR & ^NS—Dhani Ram Road, Lahore. 
jtollAMRD SHAH & SONS, M.—Anarkali, Lahore. 

NABI BUX & SONS—Arorbans Road, Lahore. 
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KAWAB-l.'l^-DIN & 

NOOR MOHAMED & SON&- The Mail'. Ldhor.. 

IS’ BAKSirrNOOR''DlN. M.-">Id Anarkali Lahore. 

SAN L-m A ™ok. H.:-..n.na Tr„„k K».i, Ui,..., 

'AT AATA^r A RR’DS VI —Heiiclon Koiiu, 

hALAMAf A BU..., - • Dr-.re-'- Bhaiii Ram Roa<l, Anarakli, 

SIRAJl DDIS BAf - lailor ami ]>rajx-. 


Lahore. 


Tanneries 


West Pt4n)ab 

MrZ\hKAi< IJJN SONMultan. 

QUTAB DIN (iL'LAB DIN TANNKKV—Siulkot. 

Tea & Coffee Merchants 


AT. W. F. P. 

M. ABL)l L KAJIIM ABDLL gAVL’M— Ha/ar Jaliangir Pura, Peshawar, 
HAJI ABDLL RAZAQ ct SONS—yissa Khani, Peshawar. 

HAjl ABDUL RAB A: SDNS—Ba/ar Qissa Khani, Peshawar. 

HAJI ABDUL KASHI]; SANAUL & Co.—Katra Masji^l Peshav,ar. 

Sind 

TYEBALLY MOOSAj I—Napier Road, Karachi. 


Tent Suppliers 

West Punjab 

H. ( HIRAG DIN MOHAMED DIN A SONS—146, Ravi Ro^<l, Laboi^. 
GHL’LAAI MOHIYUDDIN & SONS, H.—37, Mayo Road, Lahore. 

H. NIZAM DIN & SONS—Ravi Road, l^ahoic. 

AIUBARIK DIN Co.—Anarkali, Lahore. 

QAMAR DIN NASSAR DIN—I^ohari Mandi, Lahore. 

ROOLDOO MOHAMED DIN Co.—10, Circular Road, Lahore. 
MOHAMED BT X SONS—Sialkf.t 

Textile Mills 

Sind 

VAI.IKA TEXTILE MILLS LTD.— Karachi. 

West Punjab ! 

THE COLONY TEXTILE MILLS— 13 , Mall, Multan. 

THE WEST PENJAB TEXTILE MILLS LTD.—P. O. Grand Trunk 

Road, Lahore 
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PaU MjBuniflMftiirers 

fVesi Punjab 

SH. GHULAM MOHD. PURI THREAD BALL FACTORY — Near 
Telegraphic Office, Lahore. 


Smd 

NEW INDUSTRIES LTD.—Above Exchange Bank, Bunder Road, 
Karachi. 

SALAAM BROTHERS—73, New Cloth Market, Bunder Road, Karachi. 
BUTLA dc COMPANY—72, New Cloth Maiktt, Bunder Road, Karachi. 
ABDUL REHMAN ABDUL IMAJID—Juna Market. Knndan Bazar, 
Karachi. 

THREAD BALL MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION—97. New Cloth 

Market, Kaiachi. 

IVIOHAMED BUKSH MOHD. UMAR & Co.—5, Chagla Street, Karachi. 
M. YACOOB—95^ Mohd. Shah Street, Jodia Bazai, Karachi. 

SHAD TRADING Co.—Nishtar Road, Sukkur. 

ORIENTAL GENERAL TRADING Co.—Marriot Road, Karachi. 

SAFE TRADING Co.—Marriot Road, Karachi. 

UNITED MUSLIM TRADERS—D. D. Chowdhr\^ Road, Karachi. 
ALLIED TRADERS—^Lyaii Quarter, Kutchery Road, Karachi. 

DELHI TRADING HOUSE—Marriot Road, Karachi. 

ALFONSO TRADING Co.—Rangiwara, Karachi. 

ADAMJI TRADING CO , LTD.—Khori Garden. Karachi. 

Timber Merchants 

S-Md 

ALIBilOY JIWANJI—Swami Narayan Ch’awl, Karafchi. 

ESAJI EHRAHIMJI & Co.—Campbell Street, Karachi. 

KARIMJI HBRAIIIMJI & SONS—^Harchantari Road, Karachi. 


West Punjab. 

M. IMAMDIN SARDAR ALI—Sargodha. 

M. MOHAjMEPj. .^SMAIL—Swgodh^* 

HAFIZ CO.—Ravi Road, Lahore. 

MALIK HAJI MOHAMED—Ravi Road, Lahore. 

MALIK MILITARY SUPPLY Co.—Ravi Road, Lahore. 

MALIK MOHAMED DIN MOHAMED SALIM—Ravi Road, Lahbi'e. 
MALIK SALAUDDIN & BROS.—Ravi Road, Lahore. 

MALIK, TIMBpP •SUIipf.y; La^)lpreM-,!!'^-*J(nU 

MEHRAJ DIN" MOHAMED BUX HAJI—Mall Road, I>ahore. 
MOHAMED ABDULLAH & SONS*—Ravi Road, Lahore. 
MOHAMED DIN, M.—Ravi Road. Lahore. 

SHUJAUDDIN M.—Railway Road, LahOiiS.'' 

M. A. HAFEEZ BROS.—Zanana Hospital Road, Bahwalpur. 
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Ti» 43 <wc Menofactttfiw 

Sind 

aUJBIIOV V\hmE cv j^„NS-EH>luns;onc Street. Karachi. 

Tin Plate Dealers 

S.nd 

> > /' iiii V/» lj{'ii:>(> liciil. l\<irtichi. 

VDAMALI JlVAJi— Cuicfi (.alli. Ao. 11.0 

Tobacco Merchants 

IVi^st Punjab, 

SIlAliai FAIZULLA A BR<>S—Sargoclha. 


Tobacconists 

Past Ben^tal 

AZMATVLPAll SAKKKR— PaclvviJuI.ur, Kaiigpur. 
ilAJI MOPfAMED ZEARATUELAII C'o.—Koakloliarghat, Rangpuf. 
KIAS Co.—Kolidoharghat, Rangpur. 

West Punjab. 

MOHAMMED lELYAS & SONS—The 'Mall, T.ahort^ 


Toy Manufacturers & Dealers 

Sind 

AHMED & MOHAMEJ) KAZIES EAKHRl DIN—K.i/Jes Street, Sehwan, 
Larkana. - ■ — — 


Typerwriter & Accessories Dealers 

Sind 

IVH;KDUM ZIAUDIN sahib SIDIQil—Selrwan, Larkana. 

Umbrellas & Stick Manufacturers ^ Dettl^s 

■ West- Punjab. 


TANAMUDDIN & SONS—SialKoti 
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Watch & Clock Dealers 

^ West Pthtjab, 

rf^ I 

SIKANDAR BUKSH A (o—Hu M.ill, I ihoie 
THE INDIAN WATCH C o—Anarkali, Lahon . 

FAi&AL JAMIL Co.—Street, Sadat Ganj, Lahore* 

2VL MEilERBAN ALl k BROS —Aoarkali Lahore. 

MTRZA W\rCI£ (o—Siilkot 

Weaving Establishments 

Punjab 

MOHAMLD DIN ILAM DIN-Sargolha 
SHAIKH COTTON—Sargodha 

Wool Merchants 

Sind 

ABDl r \/rz s BM\SH-Kruhi 

Woollen Goods Dealers 

I’tti /ab. 

M01£VM\JED Yl SI I MOHAMMED SAEEI>—Circular Road Lahore. 
M AMIR-UD-DIN ALLAH DITTA—Akbari Gate, Lahore. 

Alil>UL LATir \BDU1. HAl IZr-Akban GaU, Lahore 
II S ABDUL RAHIM b: SONS—Aklian Gate, I ahore 
HAII/ ALLA RAKH\ MOHl) BASHIR—DOhi ( it< Lahoie 
KARIM BUX FAZAL DIN—Delhi Gate. Lahore. 

SHAIKH NAZIR HGSAlN RIAZ HUSAIN—Outside Delhi Gate Lahore. 



THE EAST ASIATIC 


COMPANY (INDIA) LTD., 

• • 

BOMBAY, MADRAS, CALCUHA, KARACHI. 

★ 

Importers, 

Exporters, 

Engineers, 

Ship-& Oil- 
Mill Owners. 

★ 

Head Office: 

Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Own Offices all over the World. 






















WHO'S WHO 


SECTION 



Allibhoy Sharafally & Co., Ltd. 


Proprietors: 

MOHAMADI FINE ART LITHO WORKS 
MATBA “ E - MOHAMADI 
MOHAMADI LITHO PRESS 


PUBLISHERS OF KORAN SHERIF ANP C|THER 
RELldfepsiirlRATURES IN URDU AND^A|aBIC 


Registered Office : 

MOHAMADI BUILDINGS. 
GUNPOWDER ROAD. MA7AGON. 
BOMBAY, 10. 


Sales Depot : 

373, EBRAHIM REHMATULLAH ROAD. 

BOMBAY, 3. 



^ALl, SHAH BAHAWANALI SHAH. PIR SAVED. Member, 
Legislative Assemb., Sind, Sajjadah Nashin Dargah Shah 
Kadri, Zamindar & Landlord- b. Badin, Dist. Hyderabad 
Sind, 1916. Descendant of Great Divine at Baghdad. 
Shaikh Abdul Kadir Gilani. 1 daughter. Rendered valuable 
relief to refugees and workers for their rehabilitation. Rec¬ 
reation: Politics, Shikar and Riding. Clubs: Karachi Club, 
Hyderabad Club & Badin Club. Address: Badin. Distt. 
Hydercibad Sind. 

ABBAS, HON’BLE MR. MOHAMMAD. Revenue Minister, 
N.W.h. P. Govt. b. Hansehra, Hazara, N.W.F.P., July 
4, 1886, of Quresh Khankhel Swathis. Educ.: Mission 
School, Rawalpindi; was elected to first Council of N.W.! .P. 
in 1932 and is Member, Provincial Legislature since then. 
Minister for Industries in 1937-38; again in 1943-45 and 
for third term in 1947 as Revenue Minister; Sponsored De¬ 
mocratic Party in 1932, Coalition with Congress in 1937-45 
and joined Muslim League in Nov. 1945 after resigning the 
post of Minister of Industries. Served in Commissioner 
Office in Frontier Constcibulary for about 3 years and then 
worked as Hon* Asstt. Recruiting Officer. Is Landlord and 
Zamindar. Rec: Gardening, Riding and Shootinr. Address: 
Sum Ilahi, Mang Hansehra, Hazara. 

ABDUL AZIZ, KHAN BAHADUR MOHAMMAD, BA., 
C.E., C.I.E., Ex-Chairman, Public Services Commission, 
U.P. b. Dec. 13-1884; m. 1910* Educ: Montgomery (Pun¬ 
jab); The M.A.O Coll., Aligarh and the Thomson Civil 
Engineering Coll.^ Roorke. After passing out of the Tho¬ 
mson C.E. Coll, was apptd. to the Irrigation Branch of 
the U.P., P.W.D., in 1909; Under-Secy, to the U.P. 
Govt. (1928-31), and Chief Engineer, 1937-40; was em¬ 
ployed on the construction of the Sarda Canal from 1920- 
28; and on the Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric 
Grid & Tube Well Scheme from 1934-37; President, Ins¬ 
titute of Engineers (India), 1940-41. Address: Allahabad 
(U.P.) 
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ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN. Khan. Leader of “Red Shirts/ 
b. 1891 at Uttamanzai; read upto Entrance Standard; of¬ 
fered Indian Commission in the army, but refused; started 
national school in his village but the school was suppressed, 
1915; took a prominent part in the anti-Rowlatt Act agita¬ 
tion: joined the Non-co operation movement and was ar¬ 
rested and sentenced to three years* R. 1. ; organised Afghan 
Jirga in 1929 and formed Red Shirt Volunteer Corps, also 
known as “Khudai Khidrnatgar’* (Servant of God) ; State 
prisoner in Hazaribagh Jail (1932-34); released and impri¬ 
soned for sedition (Sec I 24A) for 2 yrs., Jan. 1935 
Member, Congress Working Committee; Arrested and im¬ 
prisoned under Defence of India Rules, Aug. 1942; re¬ 
leased on March 1945. Member. Pakistcin C. A. Address* 
Peshawar. 

ABDUL HAMID, SIR. KHAN BAHADUR (1915). D- 
IWAN, Bar-atLavr. Kt (1933), C.I.E., (1923), O.B.E. 
(1918), late Chief Minister, Kapurthc\la State, b. Oct. 15. 
1881. m. daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din. 
Educ: Govt Coll., Lahore & Lincoln Inn, London. Judge. 
1909; Supdt. of the Census Operations, 1911; Head ot 
the Executive and Revenue Depts. as Mashir Mai; f’eHow 
of Punjab Univer.sity; Member, Punjab Legislative Coun- 
cih Chief Secy., March 1915, Chief Minister, 1920. Chair- 
man, Banking Enquiry Committee for the Centrally Admi 
nistercd Areas, 1929-30. Delegate to the Assembly of 
League of Nations in 1931. Nominated Member of the 
Central Legislative Assembly; Lx-Regional Food Commis 
sioner, Central India, Rajputana, Western India States and 
Gujerat States, since April 1943. Address: Kapurthala. 

ABDUL HAMID, M.. Lt-Col., A.A.G., G.H.Q., formei 
Principal, Govt- Muhamedan Coll., Madras, b. Nov. 1896 
Educ: Balliol Coll., Oxford & London School of Econo 
mics. Government of Madras scholar, Oxford University. 
Sometime Personal Asstt. to the Director of Public Ins> 
truction, Madras; Special Officer for the Quinquennial Re 
port of Education for 1927-32. Secy, of the Madras Ro¬ 
tary Club, 1936-40. Secy, of the Madras Univ- Students’ 
Information Bureau, 1937-40. Awarded M.B.E. in the 
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Coronation Honours of 1937. Campaign Awards 1914-18. 
British War Medal, Victory Medal, Africa Star, 1943, 
1935-45 Star, Italy Star 1944, Burma Star 1945, Defence 
Medal, 1945. Joined armed services in the last War, 
Address: C|o. Grindlay & Co., Ltd-, Bombay. 

ABDIN, M. ZAINUL, B.A. (Hons.), Lond., Asst. Director 
of the Institute of Psychological Service- Deptt- of Psycho¬ 
logy, Patna University, b. Langertoli (Bihar)* 10th Dec. 
1910 Educ: England. Served as Lecturer in Philosophy 
at T.N.J.ColL, Bhagalpur (1936-41); Principal, Ram 
Krishna Coll.* Madhubani, 1941-45. Address: Dept, of 
Psychology, Patna University, P.O. Bankipore. 

ABDUS SATTAR ABDUL REHMAN, THE HON’BLE 
PIRZADA, B.A. (Hons.), Bar-at-Law, Minister for Food. 

Agriculture and Health, Govt, of Pakis¬ 
tan. b. Sukkur, 4-8-190 7. Belongs to the 
family of the Sajjadah Nishin of Mia 
Khairuddin Shah, the descendant of Pir 
Abdul Kadir Shah Jilani (Dastagir Bad- 
shah). 3 sons and 1 daughter- Educ: B.A. 
(Hons) in Mathematics from Bombay 
and Law from Lincoln’s Inn . Also studi¬ 
ed at the University College, London- 
Joined Bar in 1 930. Member, Sukkur 
Municipality, 1935. Elected Member of 
Sind Legislative Assembly, 1935. Chief Parliamentary Secy, 
in Sind Cabinet, 1939. Minister, P.W.D., Sind Cabinet, 
1941; Minister, Local Self Govt., Educ: and Health, 1946; 
Minister for Revenue, Forest, Excise, Reforms and Legal 
Dept., (1947). Member of the Pakistan Delegation to U.N.O, 
Dec. 1947. Address: Karachi. 


ABUL ALA MAUDUDI, SAYYID, MAULANA, divine, writ- 

ter on Islamic culture & journalist; Editor, Tarjuman-ul-Qu- 
ran. b. 25th Sept. 1903, son of Mr. Syed Ahmed Hassan of 
Hyderabad-Dn. m. in 1937. 5 sons and 2 daughters. Educ: 
Mastered Arabic and Persian. Studied English at home. He 
sponsored a movement for the survival of Islam in its reaj 
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and complete form. Publications: Dakan ki Siasi Tarikh, 
AIjihad fil Islam, Mussalinan aur Maujooda Siasi Kash 
makash (in 3 vols.), Islami Ibadfit F^ar ek Tehqiqi Nazar, 
Quran ki Char Bunyadi Istilahen, Khutbat, etc. Address: 
Darul Islam, Jamalpur, Pathankot, t.ast Punjab. 

AFZAL, K. ALL Bar-at-I ^aw, Dy. Secy., Constituent As* 
sembly, Pakistan, b. Murshidabad, 1902; son of Dewan 
Fazle Rubee. Educ: St. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta, University 
College, London, Middle Temple, l^ondon; started his 
career with responsible posts; Was Secy., Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council, 1936; Secy., Bengal Legislative Assembly, 
1937 48. Address: Assembly House, Karachi, 


AFZAL, S\ ED MOLIAMMAD, (title K. B. renounced, 
1946), Zamindar, Barisal. Educ: B. M. ColF, Barisal and 
Calcutta University. Took active part in Khilafat Move¬ 
ment, worked as Secy-, Destrict Committee and organised 
public opinion in that capacity. Joined Muslim League in 
1936; Member, Legislative Council since 1926. Worked 
on Rice and Peddy Committee, Govt, of India, 1941, Whip 
and Parliamentary Secy, in F’azlul Hiicj Ministry; l ounder- 
Member, Governing Body of the 1st Grade Coll, at Cha- 
khar; Secy, and Chcurman, Co-operative Central Ban,k for 
over 20 years. Recreation: Shooting and Riding. Address: 
F^irozpur, Dist. Barisal, East Bengal. 


AFZAL, S. A-, F.S.A.A. (Lond.), R.A. Member, Board 
of Economic Security, West Bengal. Educ: England, 1928- 
34. Commenced practice as a Public Accountant and Au¬ 
ditor in 1935; Govt, of India enlisted him for training Ar¬ 
ticled Clerks in 1939; Apptd. Technical Adviser by the 
Govt, of Bengal in 1943: In 1944 posted at Bombay as 
Dy. Controller General of Civil Supplies by the Govt, of 
India; Went back to his practice and joined his firm, M|S. 
S.A. Afzal & Co., (1946). Address: “Olympia House,* 
P-33, Mis.sion Row Extension, Calcutta, 
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AFRIDI, BRIGADIER MONAVAR KHAN, C.B.E., M.D., 
Ch. B. (St. Andrews), D.T.M. & H. (Lond.), Director, 
Malaria Institute of Pakistan & Bureau 
of Laboratories; b- Baliari, Dist. Kohat, 
12-2-1900; son of K. B, Sharabat Khan; 
m. 5 sons and 2 dausd^ters. Educ: Govl, 
Coll, and Medical Coll., L.ahore, St- An¬ 
drews University. Served Army Medical 
Services for ' 1 6 years ending in Consul¬ 
tant Malariologist, South East Asia Com¬ 
mand wilh the rank of Brir<adier Publi 
cations; Ma ny original articles in Makuia 
Journals and Government publications. 
Recreation: Golf and Tennis. Clubs; Karachi Gymkhana, Im¬ 
perial Delhi Gymkhana Club, Quetta Club, Kohat Club- Ad- 
clres': 262 C, Ingle Rd.. Karachi. 

AGA KHAN, HIS HIGHNESS THE RT. HON’BLE SIR 
SULTAN MOHAMMAD SHAH. K.C.LE., (1898), 
G.C.I.E. (1902), G.C.S.l. (1911), G.C.V.O. 
(1923), P.C. (1934), LL.D. Hon- Cantab- Hereditary 
Chief and Head of the Ismailis. b. «'U Tekri, Karcichi, 2nd 
November, 1877. As.sumcd the spiritual leadership of Is 
mailis on I 8th August, 1885. Silver jubilee of his Sultanate, 
1910; Golden Jubilee, 1933 and Diamond Jia3ilee, 1945 
m. Shahzadi Begum, 1897; Princess Theresse, 1908; Mile 
Andree Carron, 1929 and Mile Labrousse, 1944 In 1902 
attended Coronation of King Edward; In 1903 nominated 
to the Imperial Legislative Council of India and acted 
Chairman, Reception Committee of All India Muslim hLdu- 
cation Conference; In 1906 led the Muslim Deputation to 
Lord Minto; President, All India Muslim League, 1907- 
14; In 1911 called Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference at 
Allahabad and collected 30 lakhs for Aligarh Muslim 
University; Vice-Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
1921; President, All-India All-Parties Muslim Conference 
at Delhi, 1928. Chairman, British Indian Delegation to the 
Round Table Conference, 1930-31. Represented India at 
the World Disarmament Conference in 1932 and led In¬ 
dian Delegations to League of Nations, 1932, 1934, 1935, 
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1936 and 1937. Elected President, Assembly. League of 
Nations, 1937; Attended Coronation of George VI as Bri¬ 
tish India’s first representative. Won Derby thrice—1930, 
1935 and 1936. British Government granted rank and 
status of first class chief with salute of 1 1 guns. Publica¬ 
tions; India in Transition, 1918. Address: Aga Hall, Bom 
bay. 


AHMAD, LT.-COL. TAQIUD DEEN, Inspector-General oi 
Prisons, Govt, of East Bengal, Dacca, b. Lahore, 11-10- 
1901; son of late Dr. K- Rashidud-Deen of Lahore and 
Begum Rashidud Deen; m- Sayeeda Tahira, younger daugh¬ 
ter of the late Mr. S. A. Khan, I.C.S., and Begum Sham- 
shad Ali Khan, on 16-7-32; two sons and one daughter 
Educ: at Qadian, Lahore, St. Andrews and London; B A, 
(Punjab), M.B. & Ch. B. (St. Andrews), D.T.M, & 
H.D.P.H. (Lond on). Entered Indian Medical Service on 
6-10-28 as Lieutenant; Promoted L'c.-Col. on 6-4-46; 
Served on the Militar^^ side up to 2-1 l-44i holding various 
command and staff appointments; Took part in the N.W.F. 
operations, 1930-33 and served in the last Great War, 
1939-45; Awarded five War Medals, Served as Director 
of Public Health, Assam, 3-11-44 to 14-8-4 7 and reorga¬ 
nised the department. Recreation: Tennis and Squash- Ad¬ 
dress: ]ai\ Bungalow, Dacca, East Bengal. 


AHMAD, TASHKIR, Ph.D. (Cantab), B.Sc. (Ag.), Pun¬ 
jab, Director, Plant Protection, Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture and Health, Pakistan, Karachi, b. 1-3-1905; son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mohammad Saeed. m- 22-9-1927; 2 sons 
and 1 daughter. Joined Punjab Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, as Research Asstt. in 1924 and was soon pro¬ 
moted as Second Asstt. Entomologist, Imperial Agricultu- 
ra/ Research Institute, Pusa (1935); was first Astt. Ento- 
mologist, Imperial Agricultural Research Institute* New 
Delhi (1936); Entomologist Indian Agricultural Delega 
tjon to Afghanistan (1939); Leader, Indian Locust De)c- 
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gation to Iran (1942); Biological Control Research Offi¬ 
cer, New Delhi (1942); Dy. Locust Entomologist, lm~ 
pevial Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, 1943; 
Second Imperial Entomologist, Imperial Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institute, New Delhi (1947). Publications; Has 
written 34 original papers on Entomology. Address: Ka 
rachi. 

AHMAD, DR. NAZIR, O.B.E., M.Sc-, Ph.D., (Cantab), 
F. Inst, F.N.I. Secy., Pakistan Development Board, Mi¬ 
nistry of Economic Affairs, Govt, of Pakistan, b. Lahore, 
1898; son of Malik Miran Bakhsh . m. Miss Razia Aslam, 
1 daughter and 2 sons. Educ: M. A. O. College, Ali¬ 
garh, Govt Coll, Lahore, Peterhouse, Cambridge. Was 
head of Science Dept., Islamia Coll., Lahore (1925-30); 
Director, Cotton Technological Laboratory, Bombay 
(1930-45); Member, Indian Traffic Board (1945-47). 
Opted for F^akistan. Member, Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research (1931-47); Member, Advisory Board, In¬ 
dian Lac Cess Committee (1931-45); MernlDer, Council 
of Scientific and Industricil Research (1939-47). Fellow, 
Punjab University (1926-30) and Bombay University 
(1939-47); Trustee, Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 
Bombay, (1931-48); Trustee, Haji Saboo Siddick Techni¬ 
cal Institute, Bombay; President, Agricultural Section of 
Indian Science Congress; President, Textile Association 
(India), 1942-47; Chairman, Rayon Panel, Govt, of In¬ 
dia; Chairman, Applied Physics Committee, Govt- of In 
dia. Publications: Wrote papers on Radio activity, about 
40 bulletins on cotton technology, about 30 reports on 
different Indian industries Recreations: Tennis, squash^ 
racquet, swimming. Clubs: Willingdon Sports Club, Bom 
bay, Karachi Gymkhana, Karachi. Address: Pakistan De¬ 
velopment Board, Karachi. 

AHMAD, SHABIR, B.A., LL.B. (Pb.), Advocate-General, 
West Punjab, b. Multan City. 20th Feb. 1903. Son of 
Shaikh Shah Mohammad, m- 1934 I son and 1 daughter, 
Educ: Govt. High School, Multan, Govt. Coll, and Law 
Coll, Lahore. Started practice as pleader at Multan in 
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1930, shifted to Lahore in March, 1935, where enrolled 
as Advocate of High Court of Judicciture. Additional Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Judge, Punjab upto 19-5-47; Appointed 
Advocate-General, West Punjab, 27-12-1947. Recreation: 
Tennis, Literature (Urdu and English). Club: Orient Club, 
Lahore. Address: Begum Road. Lahore. 


AHMAD, SHAIKH FAIZUDDIN^ Bar-at-Law, Resettlement 
Advice Officer, Deptt. of Resettlement and Employment, 
Ministry of Law ^\nd Labour, Govern¬ 
ment of r^akistan, Karachi, b. Allahabad, 
1904; son of S. B. Ahmad, m. daughter 
of Mr. S. M. Hanif, landlord; 5 sons and 
I df\ughter. Educ: B.A. from Aligarh 
Muslim University, M.A,, Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity, B.A. Honours in Legal Political 
Science, M.A., and LL.B., from Trinity 
Coll., Dublin; Called to the Bar at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, London, in 1932; [Practised in 
the Privy Council, London, for some tiirie, 
later on Allahabad High Court. Hony. Rec ruiting Otficer 
and McmiK'r, War Committee, Red (hoss Committee Re¬ 
cruitment l?oard and Soldiers’ Sailors' and Airmen’s 
Board, during V\/orld War 11. Takes great interest in lite¬ 
rary matters and social uplift. Founder, Muslim Library 
and Reading Room, Daragurij, Allahabad, Ex-President, 
Maj!is-e-I.slahul Muslim and B<\zm-e-Taraqqi-e Urdu, Alla¬ 
habad. Address: 91, Lawrence Road, Pakistan Colony, 
Karachi, 3. 



AHMAD. HAZRAT MIRZA BASHIR-UD-DIN MAHMUD, 
Head of the Ahmadiyyah Community, b. Qadian (Gurdas- 
pur), 1889; son of Hazrat Mirza Ghulam Ahmed (Founder, 
Ahmadiyya Movement), m. daughter of Khalifa Rashid 
Ud-Din, 13 sons and 9 daughters- Educ: Privately. At an 
early age he began publishing *The Tashhiz-ul-Azhan ” 
mainly devoted to discussion and exposition of religious 
doctrines and problems on intellectual basis. In 1913, he 
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started publishing “The Al-Fazl“ by-weekly, now daily* 
principal organ of the Community. Founded an association 
called ‘ The Anjuman Ansarullah.” For the community in¬ 
troduced “The New Movement*’ and encouraged the mis¬ 
sionary movement. Address: Qadian, East Punjab. 

AHMAD, AMIRUDDIN, M.B.E., M.A., B.L., Judge, High 
Court of East Pakistan, Dacca, b. Calcutta, 1896. son of 
late Dr. Fazlur Rahman, m. Saida. Educ: Calcutta. Won 
Saradaprasad Prize in English. Member, All-India Muslim 
League Council. 1917-40. Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 
1920; Judge High Court, Calcutta, Jan. 1947 to July 1947. 
Recreation: Shooting, Gardening; Club: Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and Dacca Club. Address: 24, Bayley Road, Dacca. 


AHMAD KHAN, THE HON’BLE KHAN BAHADUR SIR 
KAZl MIR, Kt., B.A., LL.B., Khan Sahib, Khan Bahadur. 
Knighthood, Jubilee and Coronation Medals, Judge, Judi¬ 
cial Commissioner’s Court, N.W.F.P., Peshawar, b, 11-5- 
1 888. m. Amtur Rauf, daughter of Kazi Abdus Salam Khan, 
B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law. Educ: M.A.O. Coll, Aligarh. 
Started practice at the Bar in Peshawar in 1912, and was 
apptd. Public Prosecutor in 1928, Legal Remembrancer 
and Secy., Legislative Deptt. in 1932, and Judge in 1934. 
Vice-President, Peshawar Municipality from 1032 to 1929- 
Address: Ahmad Manzil, 4, Saddar Road, Peshawar Can¬ 
tonment. 


AHMAD, MOHD. AZIZ. M.A.. LL.B., Ph.D., Lecturer in 
History and Political Science, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Educ: Meerut Coll and Lucknow Uni¬ 
versity- Connected with various Histori¬ 
cal Research associations; Member, In¬ 
dian Historical Records Commission, 1 940 
and 1941. He sponsored the Muslim Stu¬ 
dents Movement; Treasurer, Muslim Wri¬ 
ters* Association. Member, Education 
Committee, All-India Muslim League; 
Member. Council, All-India Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, 1944; Convenor, Primary and Se¬ 
condary Education Committee, All-India 
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Muslim League. Publications: Islamic Polity und Modern Po¬ 
litical Theory, Salient Features of the New Constitution, Civic 
Theory, Wifaq-i-Hind. Ilm-i-Madaniat; Early Turkish Empire 
of Delhi (under print). Address: Muslim University, Aligarh. 

AHMAD. DR. KAZI SAIDDUD-DIN, M.A., LL.B., Ph. D., 
Head of the Deptt. of Geography, University of Punjab, 
Lahore- b. 19-3-1904, belongs to the Kazi 
family of Sikanderabad, Dist. Buland- 
shahr, U.P. Married, I daughter and 5 
sons. Educ: M.A.O.Coll., Aligarh and 
the University Coll Lond ( 1937) ; Apptd 
Senior lecturer in Geography in the Mus¬ 
lim University. Aligarh (1927). In 1939 
rejoined it after a study leave in U.K. as 
Reader in the Geography Deptt. Orga¬ 
nised the Geography Deptt. of Osmania 
University in 1942; Apptd. Head of the 
Deptt. of Geography, Punjab University, 1945. Publications; 
Agricultural Geography of the Punjab (1939). Address; Geog. 
raphy Deptt. Punjab University, Lahore. 

AHMAD, MUHAMMAD BASHIR, M.A. (Alig.), M. Litt. 
(Cantab), F.R.Hist. S., P.A.S., Secy., Pakistan Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly. Karachi, b- at Meerut Educ; 
Allahabad, Aligarh, London and Cam¬ 
bridge; in London worked under late Sir 
Thomas Arnold. Entered l.C.S. in 1928 
as Asstt. Magistrate, Moradabad; Became 
Dist. and Sessions Judge in 1934. A 
member of the Meerut Riot Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1939-40. Elected Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society, London, 1930 
for his interest in Medieval Indian His- 
... , Awarded M. Litt. by the Cambridge 

Univ. for researches in Indian History: Founded the Aligarh 
Historical Research Institute in 1940 and is on its Editorial 
Board. Opted for Pakistan. Publications: “The Problem of 
Rural IJpWt ‘n India * and “The Administration of Justice in 
Medieval India. President, Rotary Club, Fyaabad. Recreation: 
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Cricket, Tennis and Golf. Present Address: Assembly Hall, 
Karachi. 


AHMAD, MUHAMMAD MAHMOOD, M A.. LL.B., (Alig.), 
D, Phil. (Marburg.) Aligarh. Edu: Calcutta, Aligarh, Mar¬ 
burg and New Coll., Oxford. A pupil of 
Professors Hassan, Otto, Heiter. Webb, 
Fisher etc.. Secy and Vice-Pres-, Aligarh 
Muslim University Union. Harold Cox 
Prize Winner and holder of many distinc¬ 
tions for oration and writing; Awarded 
a Fellowship of Alexander Von Humboldt 
Foundation. 1935-36; worked on the 
study of Religions and Mystic Experience 
and the Realization of Summum Bonum 
in Religions and Mystic Experience. 
Founder, Islami Jammat and Anjuman Islamiat, Aligarh. 
Widely traveMed in Europe and Islamic Countries; Gives 
talks on Political subjects from All-India Radio. Publica¬ 
tions: Religions and Mystic Experience (1937). Address: Phi¬ 
losophy Deptt., Muslim University, Aligarh. 



AHMED, ZAHIRUDDIN, B.A. (Hons.), M.A., Under 
Secy., Ministry of Finance, Karachi, b. Zira, Dist. Feroze- 
pur, 19)5; son of Sh- Sirajuddin Azar; m Bilquis Begum on 
12-6-1947. Educ: Studied at M.B. High School, Mozang, 
Lahore, Govt. Inter Coll.. Pasrur and Govt. Coll., Lahore; 
Won scholarships upto B.A., stood first in the University in 
B.A. Honours in English. Is interested in literary activities 
and was associated with Bazmi Adab, Simla; Halqai Arbab- 
e-Zauq and Bazme Iqbal, Delhi and in Karachi in Institute of 
International Affairs. Was lecturer at Govt. Coll., Lahore and 
Zamindar Coll., Gujrat. Joined Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service (Military Accounts) in Nov. 1940; Probationer, 
1940-41; A.C.M.A., 42-43; Asst: Mily: Acctt. General, 
43-46; Asstt. Financial Adviser (India) with the British Com¬ 
monwealth Occupation Forces in Japan, Nov. 46 to April 
47; Asstt. Financial Adviser, Mily Finance (AFA, M.F.), 
Apr- 1947 to Oct. 47; Apptd. Under Secy., Military Finance 
(Pakistan), Oct. 47. Address: Ministry of Finance^ Pakistan 
Govt-, Karachi, 
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AHMED, K. B. MAHBUBUDDIN, B.A. (Hons.), M.A., 
Secy.. Board of Revenue, East Bengal, Dacca, b. Oct. 
1895; son of Moulvi Zaki-ud-Din Ahmad m. youngest 
daughter of Al-Haj Syed Zainal Abedin, Zamindar, Bari- 
sal. Educ: B.A. with Hons, in English from Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, in 1916 and A.M. in English from same 
Coll, in 1919. Entered Govt, service in 1919 as Sub-Dy. 
Collector, Govt- of Bengal; Promoted to the rank of Dy. 
Collector in 1930; Apptd. as Asstt. Secy., Revenue Deptt., 
Govt, of Bengal, 1940; Secy., Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
in Jan. 1947. Address: Baliati House. Armanitola, Dacca. 


AHMED. SIR SYED SULTAN, K.C.S.I. Jan. 1945, Kt. 
1927; Doctorate of Law by Patna University, 1930. Advi¬ 
ser to His Highness the Chancellor, Chamber of Princes 
from Nov. 1945 to 1947. b 22-12-1880, son of Khan 
Bahadur S. Khairat Ahmed of Gaya; m. 1900, Called to 
the Bar, 1905. Dy. Legal Remembrancer of the Govt, of Bi¬ 
har and Orissa 1913; Govt. Advocate 1916-37; Actg. 
Judge, Patna High Court, 1919-20; Vice-Chancellor, Patna 
University, 1923-30; Member, Hartog Education Commit¬ 
tee, 1928-29; Delegate, Indian Round Table Conference, 
1930-31 ; Actg. Member of Executive Council of Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1932; Actg. Member of Execu 
tive Council of Governor General in charge of Railways 
and Commerce, 1937; Member of Governor General’s 
Executive Council in charge of Law from Sept. 1941 to 
May 1943, Information and Broadcasting from May 1943 
to Oct. 1945; Chairman, Indian Institute of International 
Affairs from 1943. Clubs: Athenaeum Calcutta; New 
Patna. Publications: A treaty between India and United 
Kingdom. Address: Patna, Bihar. 

ALl SYED MUZAMMIL, M.Sc., Ph.D. Asstt. Educational 
Officer, Ministry of Interior, Education Division, Govt- of 
Pakistan, Karachi, b. Agra, U.P. 1912; son of Mr. Shah- 
zad and Begum Laeeq Ali. m. Khudeja Begum; 2 sons and 
3 daughters. Educ: St. John’s High School, St. John Coll., 
Agra. Passed M. Sc. first division. Standing first in Univ. 
Captain, College Sports Team, Colour holder of Football. 
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Member, Working Committee, U.P. Cricket Asso-; Lect. 
in Biology. St. Andrews Coll., Gorakhpur (1934-44), 
Principal, Islamia Coll., Badaun (1944-46), Asstt- Educa¬ 
tional Officer, Deptt. of Education, Govt, of India (Feb. 
1946 to Aug. 1947). Publications: “Studies on the Com¬ 
parative Anatomy of the tail in Sauria and Phyncocephalia.’* 
Recreation: Tennis, Cricket and Photography. Address: 

1 38, Pakistan Colony, Lawrence Rd., Karachi. 

AHSON, HAKIM MOHAMMAD, j.P., Physician, b- Seh- 
wan (Sind), 1938. Comes of an old family of Abbasis. 

Married Dr. Mahru Ahson Abbasi, 
M.B.B.S., J.P. I daughter. Lduc: 
Sind Madrassah, Karachi, Delhi etc 
Elected Municipal Corporation, 1946, and 
immediately elected Dy. Mayor; in 1947 
elected Mayor. Still serving as Councillor 
and is member of various other Govern¬ 
ment bodies. Recently returned from 
England and other European Countries 
after studying Municipal administration. 
Address: Strachen Road. Karachi, 1- 


AKHTAR, DR. SARDAR MOHAMMAD, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Lond ). Head of the Deptt. of Economics and Political 
Science, Islamia Coll., Lahore, b. 1-10- 
1904; son of Ch- Khairuddin of Jullun- 
dur; m. July, 1934, 1 son. Educ: Lahore 
and London School of Economics (1932). 
Apptd. Head of the Deptt* of Economics 
and Political Science, Islamia Coll., La¬ 
hore and Post-Graduate Lecturer in Eco¬ 
nomic History, Univ. of Punjab, 1933; 
Member, Advisory Board, Industrial Sur¬ 
vey, Punjab. 1940-42; Member, Post¬ 
war Reconstruction Committee, Punjab, 
1943; Officer on Special Duty School Teachers’ Ref¬ 
reshers’ Course, 1942. Publications: Growth and Develop¬ 
ment of India, Tea Industry and Trade, 1932, Emigrant La¬ 
bour to Assam Tea Gardens. 1939. In collaboration: Essen- 
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tmis of Economic 1943, Indian Economics, 1945 and the 
^Theory of Economics, 1946, Present Address: 21-G, Model 
Town, Lahore. 

AKHTAR BANU. (MISS) QUAZI MALEKA, M.Sc. 

(1941) Head Mistress, Muslim Girls High School, My- 
mensingh. b. Sept. 1919. Belongs to the 
well,known Kazi family of Muslim-ganj, 
Dacca. Educ: Calcutta and Dacca Univ. 
from where she obtained Master’s degree 
in Science (Applied Chemistry). Started 
the Muslim Girls School, Mymensingh, 
1944 after resigning from Govt. Service. 
Secy., Muslim Ladies Association, My¬ 
mensingh; During the famine of 1943, 
she rendered meritorious services to the 
poor and destitute Muslim women: con¬ 
templating opening vocational training centres for poor Mus¬ 
lim widows: Organised Begum Mohd. Ali and Miss Fatma 
Jinnah National Guards. Recreation: Painting. Address: 
Coronation Road, Mymensingh, East Bengal. 

ALI, SYED NASRAT, B.A., M.B.E., Director of Posts 
and Telegraphs, Sind and Baluchistan Circle, Karachi, b. 
Lucknow (U.P.), 1-6-1900. Son of Syed Salaniat Ali. m. 
Mustafai Begum, 2 sons and 3 daughters. Educ: Agra Col. 
lege, Agra. Had a bright career and soon showed his me¬ 
rits as Asstt. Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, India 
and Private Secy., the Hon’ble Minister for Communica¬ 
tions, India and Pakistan. Address: 2 72, R. A. Lines, 
Strachen Road, Karachi. 



AU M. ANWER. B.A. (Hons.). Dy. Inspector-General of 
I ohce and Provincial Transport Controller, West Punjab. 
Lahore. R Amritsar, 1-1 M 906; .son of K. B. Mian Ram¬ 
zan Ah, Retired Post Master General; 3 daughters. Joined 
Indian Police in 1930; A.S.P. Lahore and Delhi; Special 
ohce Officer in Defence Department and was deputed to 
U.K. andU.S.A. in 1946-47 when working as Dy. Trans- 
port Controller. Punjab. Address: Narsinghdeo Gardens, 
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ALI, HON’BLE MR. HASSAN. M.A,, B.L., Minister of 
Communications, East Bengal, b* Village Khamar Bishun- 
gunge, Dist. Dinajpur, Aug. 1895. Educ: Dinajpur Zilla 
School, Rajshahi Coll. 1916, Calcutta Univ. 1919. Secy,, 
Dinajpur Khilafat Committee, 1922. Secy., Dist. Muslim 
League, since 1924, Vice-Pres., Muslim League, Secy., An- 
juman Islamia. Again, Secy., District Muslim League; After¬ 
wards President, Dist. Muslim League, Member, Bengal Le¬ 
gislative Council, 1939-37. Address: Dinajpur, East Bengal. 


ALl, MOHAMMAD, B.A., Ambassador of Pakistan to 
Union of Burma- b. 1910. Grandson of the late Nawab 
Bahadur Syed Ali Chaudhury, first Muslim Minister in Ben¬ 
gal. Educ: Graduated from Calcutta Univ. Chairman, Bog- 
ra Municipality and Bogra District Board for eight years. 
Founder-President, Governing Body of Bogra Coll. Some¬ 
time Fellow, Calcutta Univ.; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Assembly for 1 1 years, emd from 1943 to 45 worked as 
Parliamentary Secy, to Premier of Bengal. Member, Court 
of Dacca Univ.; Member, Council, All-India Muslim Lea¬ 
gue Central Parliamentary Board; was Member. Governing 
Body, Indian Football Association and Bengal Hockey As¬ 
sociation . Before Partition was Minister of Finance, Ben¬ 
gal; Member, Pakistan Constituent Assembly and also East 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. Address: Rangoon. 


ALI MUHAMMAD MARL Member, Sind Legislative As¬ 
sembly. b. 13-5-1903. Hails from a well-known Baluch 
Family of Maris. Educ: Early education 
in the village school of Bearani—Taluka 
Shahdadpur, Dist Nawabshah and under 
Maulana Syed Mohd. Shah Mustafi. At an 
early age joined Khilafat movement; Re¬ 
mained President of its Sind branch; 
Edited Al-Wahid; Joined Congress; In 
1930 and 1932 courted arrest for one 
year; after release was interned in his 
village; forfeited his political family pen¬ 
sion; was member of All-India Congress 
Committee and Provincial Parliamentary Board; Resigned 
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from both; Joined Muslim League; Stood for election to the 
Sind Assembly on League’s ticket and returned in 1946; In 
recent election was unopposed. Very fond of pilgrimage to 
Hejaz. Address: West FCutch, Hyderabad Sind. 

ALl, A.F.M. ABDUL, F.R.A.S.B., F.R.S.L., M.A., b. 
1884, Ex-Commissioner of Wa^kfs, Bengal; Ex-Keeper of the 
Records of the Govt, of India and Ex-Secy, to the Indian 
Historical Records Commission; Trustee and Hony. 
Secy. of the Indian Museum; Fellow of the Ro¬ 
yal Asiatic Society of Bengal; Sometime Librarian, Impe¬ 
rial Library. Member, Senate of the Calcutta Univ-; Court 
of the Dacca Univ.; Executive Committee of the Countess 
of DufFerin Fund; Executive Committee, Calcutta Club; 
Executive Committee for the Management of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Garden^ Calcutta; Governing Body of the Presidency 
Coll, and the Govt. School of Art, Calcutta; Past Presi¬ 
dent, Rotary Club, Calcutta; Governor, Calcutta Blind 
School; Secy-, Calcutta Historical Society and Mahomedan 
Literary Society, Calcutta; Ex-Vice-President, Calcutta 
Mahomedan Orphanage; Ex-President, Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless, Governor, Calcutta Juvenile 
House of Detention; Chairman, Committee of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Calcutta; Vice-President, Calcutta Geogra¬ 
phical Society, Calcutta. Address: 3, Nawab Abdur Rah¬ 
man Street, Calcutta. 


ALl, SIR SYED MARATIB, KHAN BAHADUR, 1 929, CB.E. 
1935, Kt. 1940. Managing Proprietor, M|S. Syed A.&M. 
Wazir AH, Lahore, b. 1884; Member, His Majesty Amir of 
Kabul’s Entertainment Committee, 1906; Secy.» All-India 
Army Canteen Contractors Association 1922 to 26; Di¬ 
rector, Canteen Contractors Syndicate Ltd. since 1927; 
Member, Trade Delegation to Afghanistan, 1934; Direc¬ 
tor, Reserve Bank of India since 1935. Member, Eastern 
Group Supply Conference. 1940. Vice-Chairman, All- 
India Muslim Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 1945. 
Director, Alkali and Chemical Corporation of India, Ltd 
since 1936. President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, La¬ 
hore, 1944. Member, Committee of Management and 
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Control, Aitchison Chief s Coll.» Lahore. President, Pun* 
jab Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 1943- Address: “As- 
hiana,” Lahore. 


ALI, MIR LAIK, B.Sc. Hons. (Victoria), Prime Minister, 
Hyderabad State and General Director, The Hyderabad 
Construction Co. Ltd., Hyderabad, b. Hyderabad Deccan, 
14-8-1903. Educ: Hyderabad and England. General Di¬ 
rector and Engineer-in-Chief, Sirpur Paper Mills. Ltd., and 
The Nizam Sugar Factory Ltd Director, The Hyderabad 
Vegetable Products Co. Ltd., The Hyderabad Roller Flour 
Mills Ltd-, The Hyderabad Commercial Corporation Ltd., 
Associated Cement Co. Ltd- (Bombay) and the Hydera¬ 
bad State Bank. Address: Begumpet, Hyderabad, Deccan. 


ALI, ZAMIN, SAIYID, KHAN BAHADUR (1939), M.B.E. 
(1944), Pres., Council of Administration, Benares State. 

b. Jaunpur. 5-11-1886. 2 sons and 4 
daughters. Educ: Agra. Joined Govt. Ser¬ 
vice, 1907. Member of the U.P. Civil 
Service in various deptts including the 
charge of a district. Retired from Govt. 
Service in 1939 as Executive Officer of 
Lucknow Improvement Ti ust. Joined Be¬ 
nares State as Chief Secy-, Feb- 1939; 
Apptd. Vice-Pres., Minority Council of 
Administration and President since April 
1945. Address: President’s House, Bena¬ 
res Cantt. 


AL, SYED MOHSIN, B.A. (Hons.), Dip in Journalism, 
Editor, “Morning News,” Calcutta, b. 5-8-1922, son of 
the late Dr. Syed Mahboob Ali and grandson of the late Dr. 
Syed Mohammad Ali of Alipore, Calcutta. Educ: St. Xavier’s 
Coll., Calcutta, Editor, “Morning News” since Dec. 1946, 
writes articles, reviews and short stories in almost all news¬ 
papers and journals of India; and broadcasts from Calcutta. 
Recreation: Tennis and Photography. Address; 15|A, Shah 
Aman Lane, Alipore, Calcutta. 
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ALIKHAN, KUNWAR HAJEE ISMAIL, C.I.E., (1933). 
O.B.E., (1944), Rais of Asrauli Estate, U.P. 

Chairman, High School Committee, Mussorie. 1925; Pre¬ 
sident, Anjuman Islamia, Mussorie, 1928-39 and House 
Owners Association, Mussorie. Gen. Secretary, Reception 
Committee, All-India Muslim Rajput Conference, 1925. 
Vice-President and Hony. Treasurer, All-India Muslim 
Rajput Conference. Secy., Ghanand High School, Mussorie, 
1927129; Manager-in-charge, Islamia School, Mussorie, 
1929-42. Elected Member, U.P. Leg. Council, 1926; 
Member, several standing committees and selection Boards 
of U.P. Council, 1926; Member, Governing Body, School 
of Agriculture, Bulandshahr, 1926; Member, Central Leg. 
Assembly, 1930-34; Chief Whip & Founder of the United 
India Party in the Central Assembly, 1931-34. Nominated 
non-olhcial Member, Council of State, I 936-40, Nominat¬ 
ed Member, Central Assembly, 1940-46. One of the 
founder of National Agriculturist Party in U. P. to work 
Reforms of 1935. Publications: Talin^.-i-Niswan & Muslim 
Rajputan-i-Hind. Address: Asrauli Estate, Dist. Buland- 
shahn U.P. 


K.B. MOHAMMEDALUY. J.P., M.L.A., 

Merchant, Bombay, b. Dhari (Kathiawar) 1882. son ot 
Allabux Jiwaji Married. 2 sons and 3 
daughters. Educ: Sir Adamji Peerbhoy 
Madrasah. Created J. P. in 1921; Cor 
porator F3ombay Corporation sfnce 1922; 
elected Secy A , 1 . M , Educational Con¬ 
ference and A.I.M.I.. 1924. Organised 
A.I.M. Federation 1927; Organised 
A.I.M. Palestine Conference 1930, 
Secy., Dawoodi Bohra Community since 

/ , .. . 1917. Member, War Committee and 

Food Advisory Committee. Founder, 
Chairman, Bombay Muslim Co-operative Bank, Ltd.; Pre¬ 
sident, Saifee High School Society. Club: Islam Club. Ad¬ 
dress: 38» Cowasji Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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ALLADIN, KHAN BHADUR AHMED, (Nawab Ahmed 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur), O.B.E., 1936. b. 15-3-1885. m. 
2 sons and 2 daughters. Fellow of the Osmania and Ali¬ 
garh Univs.; Pres., Hyderabad-Dn. Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. 1937-42; Prop., K.B. Ahmed Alladin & 
Co, Starch Products Ltd-. Hyderabad- Chemicals and Fer¬ 
tilisers Ltd. Hyderabad and Asbestos Cement Products 
Ltd. Director, Singareni Collieries Co. Ltd., Osmanshahi 
Mills Ltd., Azamjahi Mills, Mahboobshahi Gulbarga Mills, 
Nizam Sugar Factory, Sirpur Paper Mills, Deccan Fibre- 
board Mills, Hyderabad Tanneries, Bombay Cycle & Motor 
Agency Ltd.; Member. Hyderabad City Improvement 
Board, Secunderabad Town Improvement Trust, Standing 
Advisory Committee, Commerce, Industries and Labour, 
H . E . H . the Nizam’s Govt., All-India T. B . Association. 
Founder, Mecca Madina Alladin Endowment Trust and 
Alladin Educational Endowment Trust. Address: Alladin 
Building. Oxford Street, Secunderabad-Dn. 


ALAVI, ADAMALl Y., J.P., Partner, MjS. Yusufali Alibhoy 
Karimji & Co., Karachi- Educ: Sind Madressah-tul-Islam, 

Karachi. Hony Treasurer and Member, 
Standing Committee Sind Madressah 
Board, Karachi, Founder-Secy., Sir Ab¬ 
dullah Haroon Muslim Gymkhana; Vice- 
Patron, Sind Cricket Assoc.; President, 
Young Cricketeers Association, 1 he Ka¬ 
rachi Bohra Gymkhana and the Young 
Muslim Sports Association: Aadress: 
Yusufi Manzil, Garden Lane, Karachi, 3. 



AMIN K. B. NURUL, B.L.. Minister, Civil Supplies and 
Public Relations Deptt., Govt, of Eastern Pakistan, b. 
1897; son of late Moulvi Zahiruddin. Educ: Mymensingh 
and Calcutta University. Joined Mymensingh District Bar 
in 1924, twice elected Member, Sadar Local Board and 
Chairman of District Board 1937; Member, Indian Jute 
Committee, for 8 years; Chairman, Mymensingh Central 
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Co-operative Bari^k; Member, Dacca Univ. Court; Speaker, 
Bengal Legislative Assembly in 1945; Member. Consti 
tuent Assembly of Pakistan. Member, W. Committee, 
B.P.M.L. and Member, All-India Muslim League Coun¬ 
cil and later Vice-Pres., B.P.M.L. Address: Ramna, 
Dacca, East Bengal. 


AMINUDDIN, SYED, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., 
Collector of Dharwar from 18-10-1943. b- 21-4-1895. 
Educ: M.A.O. Collegiate School, Aligarh, till 1914; 
Downing Coll.; Cambridge, 1916-18; Gray’s Inn, Lon¬ 
don. Asstt. Collector at Sukkur (Sind). Ahmednagar and 
Thana. Collector, Satara, 1930-31; Kanara, 1931; Kola- 
ba, 1932-34. Member of Bombay Leg. Council, 1932- 
34; Collector of Nasik, 1935; Nominated Member, Indian 
Leg- Assembly, for the budget session in 1936; Collector 
of East Khandesh, 1936-37; Dy, Secy.. Revenue Deptt., 
1937-38; Director of Land Records and Inspector-Gene¬ 
ral of Registration for the Province of Bombay 1938-39 
Collector of Ratnagiri, 1940-43. Collector of Dharwar, 
Nov 1943. Settlement Cominr. D.L.R. and 1. G. of 
Registration, Oct. 1944. Holds Jagirs (Inam Villages) in 
the Province of Bombay, Nizam s Dominions, Baroda, Ju- 
nagadh and Sachin States. Address: Nawab Manzil, Ba¬ 
roda . 


ANWAR, MOHAMED, B.Sc.. Bar-at-Law (London). In- 
formation Officer, Information and Broadcasting Division. 
Ministry of Interior, Govt, of Pakistan, b. Basti Sheikh 
Jullundur. 1910: son of Shaikh Sardar Aii; m. Shareef 
Bepm, youngest daughter of late K.B.CoI. Dr. Dewan 
Ah; 1 daughter. Educ: American Mission High School. 
Jullundur City, F.C.CoIl., Lahore, Royal Coll, of Science, 
London, Middle Temple, London. Practised as Advocate, 
Lahore High Court in 1934; Director of Publicity Bha- 
walpur State. 1934-44, Asstt. Press Adviser to Govt, of 
I^dia. 1944-45. Press Attache for India in Br. Embassy. 
Tehran. 1945-47. Address: Information and Broadcasting 
Deptt-, Govt, of Pakistan, Secretariat, Karachi 
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ANSARI, ABDUL QAIYUM, M.L.A., HON’BLE, Minister 

of the Public Works and Cottage Industries. Bihar ^nd 
leader of the Momin movement. b. Deh- 
rion-sone (Bihar), 1905, son of Munshi 
Abdul Haq and Safia Begum; m. Asma 
Begum, 1933; 2 daughters and 2 sons. 
Educ: Aligarh, Calcutta and Allahabad; 
Joined Khilafat and Non Co-operation 
movement, 1920-21; imprisonment, 
1921; Edited “Al-Islah”, “Masawat”; 
Secy.. Bihar Provincial Anjurnan I araq- 
qi-e-Urdu, 1 924; Secy., Bihar Seerat Com¬ 
mittee 1930-37; Joined Momin Move¬ 
ment, 1938; President, Bihar Provincial Jamiat ul-Momineen 
and Vice-Pres., All-India Momin Conference; Sponsored the 
cauee of Momins and the protection of handloom industry; 
nominated Fellow of Patna Univ., 1941; Executive Member, 
All India Azad Muslim Conference, Address: Patna. 

ANSARI, SAEED, B.A. (Jamia), M.A., Ph. D. (Colum¬ 
bia), Lecturer. Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, b. Azamgarh, 
1904. Educ: Jamia and LJ. S. A. Joined Jamia in 1926; 
Since 1938, Principal of the Teachers Training Institute. 
Publications: Translated Mill s “Liberty” in Urdu, wrote 
“Maulana Shibli and Urdu Writer.” Edited ‘bidian Edu¬ 
cation and its Problems” in Urdu. Address: Jamia Millia, 
Okhla, Delhi. 

ARCOT, PRINCE OF. NAWAB AZIMJAH. HIS HIGH¬ 
NESS SIR GHULAM MOHAMMED ALl KHAN BAHA¬ 
DUR, G.C.LE. b 22nd heb. 1882. Member of Madras 
Leg. Council. 1904-06; Member of the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Council (Mohamedan Electorate) of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, 1910-13. Awarded title of His Highness in 1935. 
He possesses three cannons to fire salute on important oc¬ 
casions and is allowed to maintain an Infantry Guard and 
an Escort of troops. President, Indian Islamiah League, 
Madras. Presided All-India Muslim League, 1910. Life 
Member: Lawley Institute, Ooty and South India Athletic 
Association. Clubs: Gymkhana, Madras. Address: Amir 
Mahal Palace, Madras. 
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ASHRAF, AGHA MOHAMMAD. M.A., Educational Ad^ 
viser to Govt, of Pakistan, b. Lahore, 1912. son of Aga 
Mohammad Ibrahim, married. Educ: Arabic Coll. St. Ste¬ 
phens’ Coll.. Delhi. Director, Programme, AIR Delhi, 
1935-3 7; Asstt. Master, Doon School, Dehra Dun, 1937-39; 
Lecturer in Urdu, Lond- Univ.. 1939-40; Chief Announcer 
and Sub-Editor, Indian Section, B.B.C. London, 1940- 
43; Programme Officer. Far East Bureau, British Ministry 
of Information, New Delhi and Colombo, 1943-46; Asstt 
Producer, Information Films of India, 1946; Attended 
UNESCO Conference at Paris in 1946 with Indian Dele¬ 
gation, Address: Education Division, Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion, Pakistan Govt-, Karachi. 

ASIM, S.M., F.H.D., G.I.E.E. (London), M.M-E.A- 
(London); Education Officer, (Engineering), Ministry of 
the Interior, (Education Division). Pa¬ 
kistan Govt., Karachi, b. Sadiqpore, Gul- 
zarbagh, Patna, 4-1-1913; son of Moulvi 
Syed Mohamed Qasim; m. second daugh¬ 
ter of Moulvi Syed Mohamed Hamid 
Hasan; 1 son and I daughter. Educ: Mo- 
hamedan Anglo-A.rabic School, French 
Motor School, Faraday House En¬ 
gineering Coll., London, I utorial Coll., 
London. Lecturer in Electrical, Mechani¬ 
cal and Automobile Engineering at Ali¬ 
garh Muslim Univ. Engineering Coll., Asstt. Director, En¬ 
gineering Section, Punjab Circle. Indian Ordnance Deptt. 
Address: 18|11, Jacob Lines, Karachi. 

ASAF ALI, Bar-at-Law, H.E. the Governor of Orissa b. 
1888. Educ: Stephens Coll- Delhi, and Lincoln’s Inn, 
London; m. Aruna Ganguli, 1928. Tried under D.I.R. 
in 1918 and acquitted; jailed several times in connection 
with Congress movement; Travelled widely in Europe. 
Municipal Commissioner, Delhi; Secy., Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Board. Active member. Nationalist Muslim Par¬ 
ty; returned by large^ majority on joint votes of Hindus 
and Muslims of Delhi to the Legislative Assembly 1935. 
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Member, Congress Working Committee, and Secy, As¬ 
sembly Congress Party; Arrested and imprisoned under 
Defence of India Rules in Aug. 1942, released May 1945. 
Member, Interim Govt, of India, Deptt. of Railways and 
Transport, 1946; Ambassador for India in U.S.A., 1947. 
Publications: Constructive Non-Co-operation. Recreation: 
Hunting and Journalism. Permanent Address: Kucha Che- 
lan» Delhi. 

ASADULLAH, KHAN BAHADUR. KHALIFA MOHAM- 
MAD, B.A., F.L.A., Officer on Special Duty, Educa¬ 
tion Division, Home Ministry, Govt, of 
Pakistan, b. Lahore, 6-8-1890. L.duc: 
Punjab Univ. m. 8-12-1908; 4 daughters 
and 7 sons. Librarian, Govt. Coll , Lahore 
1913-19, M.A.O. Coll., Ak’garh. Mus¬ 
lim Univ-, Aligarh (1919-21 ) , Imperial 
Secretariat Library Govt, of India, New 
Delhi 1921-29, Imperial Library (Govt, of 
India), Calcutt ] 929-47. Fellow, Cal¬ 
cutta Univ.; Member, Court of the Mus 
lim Univ., Aligarh; Trustee of Indian 
Museum, Calcutta; Member, Central Standing Committee 
cf the All-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh; 
Vice-Pres., Muslim Club, Calcutta; Founder and Hony. 
Gen. Secy., Indian Library Asso. Member, Governing 
Body, Islamia Coll., Calcutta; Member, Committee, Aca¬ 
demy of fine Arts. Calcutta; Vice-Pres., Iran Society, Cal¬ 
cutta; Hony. Lecturer, Calcutta Univ. Library Training 
Class; Ex-Director, Rotary Club. Hobbies: Walking, Driv¬ 
ing and Social work. Address: Karachi. 

AZAD, HONOURABLE MAULANA ABUL KALAM, Edu¬ 
cation Member, Govt, of India. Eminent Muslim Divine 
and Thinker. Belongs to the family of Delhi whose history 
dates back to Akbar’s time. Took early education in Theo¬ 
logy in the Al-Azhar Univ., Cairo, b. Mecca, 1889. 
In 1912 he started his Urdu Journal “Al-Hilal ** Govt, sup¬ 
pressed “Al-Hilal” in 1914 and interned Maulana in Ran¬ 
chi. Was released in Jam 1920 and was arrested the same 
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y 0 ar in connection with Non-co-operBtion movement. VC^as 
again imprisoned in 1942 for 3 years. Pres., Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress in 1923 and again from 1939-46. Con¬ 
ducted talks with Sir Stafford Cripps in 1945, with Lord 
Wavell in 1945 and Cabinet Mission in 1947, Oriental 
Scholar and Author of International renown, impressive 
speaker and powerful orator. Publications: Commentary 
on Quran. Address: 1 9, Akbar Road, New Delhi. 

ASHRAF ALl KHAN CHAUDHRl, HAJI KHWAJA, 

Kavya-Ratna.kar, Balasore, B.N. Rly. b. Balasore, 1871 
m. Saiyeeda Tariqat-un-Nisa Khatoon, 3 
sons and 3 daughters. Educ: Balasore. 
and Cuttiick. Served Orissa Govt as Sub- 
Registrar and Inspector of Schools. Presid 
ed over All-Orissa Domiciled Bengali 
Conf-, Ail-Orissa Ayurvedic Conf., Veda 
Conf., All-Orissa Muslim Conf., Mem¬ 
ber, Utkal Sahitya Samaj; Bengal Musal- 
man Shitya Parishad (Calcutta); Utkal 
Kavi Sammelan (Ganjeuu); Member, 
Balsore Govt- School (Committee; Council 
of British Leprosy Association and Haj Committee; Vice- 
President, Orissa Islam Assoc., Cuttack; Pres., Dist. Is¬ 
lam Assoc. (Balasore); Prop., Globelight Publishing 
House, Balasore. Publications: Musings of a Mystic» Ang¬ 
lo-Oriental Anthology, Orient Muse, School Aesop in 
Prose and Rhyme, Theasaurus of world’s Proverbs, Oriya 
Encyclopedia, Bengali and Oriya Dictionaries of Quota¬ 
tions. Enganged in an elaborate tremslation of the Holy 
Quran in English with Commentary. Address: College 
Roach Balasore, B . N . Rly. 

BAIG, MIRZA RASHID ALl. J.P., Consul-General for In¬ 
dia. Pondicherry, b. 25-3-1905; son of the late Sir Abbas 
Ah Baig. m. Tara Gupta, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. C. 
Gupta; 3 .sons. Educ: Clifton and R.M.C.. Sandhurst. 
England. Commissioned. 1924 and posted to 16th Light 
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Cavalry. Resigned .after six years’ service to enter busi¬ 
ness. Pres, Indian Progressive Group, 1939. Jt Hon. 
Secy., Bombay Red Cross 6c Amenities for Troops Fund; Jt., 
Hon. Secy., Mayor of Bombay’s Citizens’ Conciliation Com¬ 
mittee, formed during Riots, 1941. Sheriff of Bombay, 1942, 
Trustee, Mohamed Hajee Saboo Siddik Trust and other 
Trusts. Chief Organiser, National War Front, June 1944 
to Oct. 1946. Indian Consul in Goa, 1946-47. Member 
of Rotary Club and other Associations. Add: F^andicherry, 
French India. 

AYUB, MOHAMMAD, B.A. (Hons.) London, Bar-at-Law, 
P.A.S., M.B.E. (1946), Dy. Secy. Ministry of Econo¬ 
mic Affairs, Govt, of Pakistan, Karachi, 
son of Mian Mohamed Ishaq Piracha; b. 
16-6-1914, Bhera, Dist. Shahpur, West 
Punjc\b; m. Bushra Roshandin, Sept. 
1937; 2 sons and 2 daughters. Educ: 
Baghdad, Dehra Dun and London; Pres, 
Indian Students Union, London 1935-36; 
Represented India in the World Table 
7 ennis Championship in 1933, 1934 and 
1935. Joined I.C.S. in 1935; Asstt. 
Commissioner, Punjab Nov. 36-Dec. 41 ; 
District and Sessions Judge, Punjab. Jan. to Mar. 42, Un¬ 
der-Secy., Govt, of India, Deptt. of Supply (Apr. 42 to 
Dec. 44); Dy. Secy.. Govt, of India (Jan. 45 to 1945); 
Secy. Adviser, Indian Delegation to tbe Dconomic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 1946; Private Secy, 
to Hon’ble Commerce Member (Dec. 46 to Feb 47); 
Secy., Indian Trade Delegation to the Middle East, 1947; 
Secy., Expert Committee No. 1- (Organisational Records 
and Services) of the Partition Committee- (June to 13th 
Aug. 47); Secy. Adviser, Pakistan Delegation to United 
Nations 1947; Dy. Secy., Ministry of Commerce, Dec. 6- 
47 to April 22-48. Address: 3. Ramsay Road, Karachi. 

BAHAR, HON’BLE MR. HABIBULLAH, Minister, Ea.st 
Bengal Govt., Dacca, b. 1906. Educ: Chittagong and Cal¬ 
cutta. Secy., All-Bengal Muslim Literary Association till 
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1947. Member, Working Committee, All-lndia Muslim 
League and Jt. Secy, of Bengal Provincial Muslim League. 
Elected to Bengal Legislative Council. 1944 and later to 
Legislative Assembly; Member, Pakistan Constituent As¬ 
sembly. Chairman, Bengal Forest Workers Association: 
President, Railway Muslim Employees Association. Add: 
Secretariat^ Dacca- 

BAKSH, MIAN ALLAH, B.A., Chief Conservator of Fo^ 
rests, West Punjab. Ecluc: Punjab Univ (B.A. in 1914); 
Served in the Political Deptt., Govt- of India, 1915-20; 
took degree in Forestry at Oxford and joined Indian Forest 
Service in 1923; Director Soil Conservation, 1943-45 and 
Conservator of horests since 1945. Add: Office of Chief 
Conservator of Forests, West Punjab, Lahore. 

BARQUE, A . M ., Literature and Publicist. Chairman and 
Mg. Director, Barque and Co. Ltd., L.ahore. b. 2-11-1915. 
m. Salah Khatun, 1st daughter of Haji Mian Ahmed; I 
son and 1 daughter. ELduc: Lahore. Mg. Dir., Business 
Publications Ltd-, Lahore; Prop . Mis, Urnar J aruq, La¬ 
hore; Secy-, Excelsior Literary Club, 1929-31: Flocited the 
Unique Advertising Bureau, Dec. 1931 and Barejue & Cf). 
(Publishers), 1931 . Took over management of the **Hu 
mayun”, 1932, the “Saheli,” 1934. the “SJuthkar" and the 
“Prem,” 1935; started and edited “Akhtar,” monthly, 
1931 and the “Anokhi Dunya,” 1938; promoted the Pio¬ 
neer Publishing Co. Ltd., 1940. Publications: F.minent 
Sikhs of Today; All-India Trade Directory and Who’s 
Who; B arque’s World Tmde Directory. Recreations: Ten¬ 
nis, Football, Volleyball, Badminton. Clubs: Cosmopoli¬ 
tan. Hobbies: Driving and F^hotography. Address: Bar¬ 
que Villa, Daniel Street, Lahore. 


BASHIR, SHEIKH MAHOMMED, B.Sc., B. Com. (Lond.), 
F.R.E.S., Bar-at-Law, Director, Juggilal Kamalapat Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd. Partner, Indian National Tannery and 
Auto Service Garage, Kanpur, Son of late Hon’ble Khan 
Bahadur Haji Hafiz Mohammed; b. Sept. 1902; 4 sons. 
Member, Municipal Board; Director, Reserve Bank of In- 
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dia, (Northern Delhi area) ; Member, Iron and Steel Pa¬ 
nels (both Major and Minor) of Govt, of India. 1944; 
Pres., Rotary Club of Kanpur. Was Hon. Magistrate; 
Pres., Mercants’ Chamber, U . P., Member, Kanpur Im¬ 
provement Trust. Juni Notified Area, Board of Communi¬ 
cation, U.P. and Senate, Lucknow ‘Varsity. Recreations: 
Shooting, Cricket and Tennis. Was Captain of several In¬ 
dian Gymkhana teams in England during 1924 and 1925- 
Address; Bashir Lodge, Kanpur. 

BASHIR AHMED, MIAN, B.A. (Oxon.), Barristcr-at-Law, 
M.L.A. (Punjab), Lahore. Editor. “Humayun” Maga¬ 
zine. Poet and Author, b. Lahore, 29-3- 
1893; only son of late Justice Shah Din. 
m. Geti Ara Begum, daughter of late Sir 
Mohd. Shaft, 1 son and 2 daughters. 
Educ: at Lahore and Oxford; Called to 
the Bar in 1914; Hon. Prof of History, 
Islamia Coll-, Lahore, 1917 to 1919; 
Founded in Jan- 1922 the Urdu monthly 
“Humayun”; Founded Anjuman-i-Urdu, 
Punjab (1930); Fellow, Punjab Univ., 
1940; Member of Council of Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, 
Lahore; Member of Court, Muslim ’Varsity, Aligarh; 
Member, Board of Directors, All-India Anjuman-i-Taraq- 
qi-e-Urdu, Delhi; Member, Standing Committee, All-India 
Mohammedan Educational Conference; Member, Work¬ 
ing Committee, All-India Muslim League, 1946; Secy., 
Reception Committee, All-India Muslim League at Lahore, 
1940; Pres., The Punjab Muslim Students Federation, 
ig4]»42. Publications: “Tilism-i-Zindagi.” “Mussalmanon- 
ka-Mazi Hal aur Mustaqbil,” “A short History of Muslim 
League.” Recreation: Walking. Add: “Almanzar” 32, 
Lawrence Rd., Lahore. 

BEGUM SHEISTA SUHRAWARDY IKRAMULLAH, M.A., 
Ph. D., Member of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, b. 
22-7-1915, daughter of the late Sir Hassan Suhrawardy. 
m. M. Ikramullah, Educ: Loreto House. Calcutta and 
‘Varsity of London, Takes part in various political activi- 
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vities; Organised the Muslim Women Students Federation 
and is an active Member of the Muslim League Women s 
Sub-Committee. Member, Delegation to the Security 
Council. U.N.O. Paris,'48. Publications: Writes in va¬ 
rious Urdu and English Magazines and Journals. Address: 
Karachi. 


BOKHARI, AHMED SHAH, M.A. (Pb.), B A. Hons 
(Cantab), C.l.E. (June 1944), Principal. Govt. Coll., 
Lahore, b. Oct. 1, 1898; Educ: Govt. Coil., Lahore, and 
Emmanuel Coll , Cambridge, where he was elected Senior 
Scholar. Lecturer in language teaching and Phonetics, Cen¬ 
tral Training Coll., Lahore, 1922; Prof, of English Litera¬ 
ture, Govt. Coll.. Lahore, 1928; Station Dir-, All India 
Radio, Delhi, 1936; Dy. Controller of Broadcasting in In¬ 
dia, 1936; Controller and Director-General of Broadcast¬ 
ing from 1940 to 1946. Member, Delegation of Govt, 
of Pakistan to London for the division of assets of the In¬ 
dian Office, 48 . Publications: Short Stories, Criticism. 
Plays and Essays. Address: Lahore. 


BRELVI, SYED ABDULLAH, M A.. I.L B- Editor, “The 
Bombay Chronicle,” b. 1891. Married and has 1 daugh¬ 
ter and 3 sons. Educ: Eiphinston Coll., 
] Bombay. Joined the “Bombay Chronicle” 
I as leader writer in April 1915; Junior 
Asstt. Editor, 1917; Senior Asstt. iLclitor, 
1918; Acted as Editor from April 1919 
lo Sept. 1920 in Mr. Horniman’s absence. 
Joint Editor with the late Mr. Marma- 
: duke Pickthall, 1920-24 and Editor since 

1924. Member, All India Congress Com- 



f mittee, 1930; Imprisoned in Nov 1930 in 

connection with C.D. Movement, re¬ 
leased Jan, 26, 1931; Member. Working Committee, Na¬ 
tionalist Muslim Party; arrested with Congress leaders, 
Jan- 6, 1932 on launching C.D. Campaign and sentenced 
to two years* imprisonment, released Oct. 7, 1933; Mem¬ 
ber, Editorial Committee, Social Service Quiarterly; Was 
Member of the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Commit- 
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tee. Member, Provincial Board for Education in Hindus¬ 
tani; Member, Standing Committee. All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference; President, All-India Newspapers’ 
Conference, 1943-45; Member, Azad Muslim Board. At¬ 
tended the Freedom of Press Conference at Geneva, 48. 
Address: “Bombay Chronicle,” Fort, Bombay 

BRELVl, MAHMUD, Journalist, Karachi, b. 1908. Belongs 
to a famous family of Bareilly and is grandson of Flaji 
Maulvi Riyazuddin Ahmed, m. to the 
daughter of Haji Maulvi Khalihtddin Al:- 
med Siddiqi Brelvi. 2 sons and 3 daugh¬ 
ters. Knows several languages; spent 
four years in Africa ( 1 933-36) as an edu¬ 
cationist; Been Prof, and Principal of im¬ 
portant educational institutions; Been 
Secy to the Rulers of Indian States; was 
Commerce Editor, “The Star,” Bombay; 
was Editor in chaige U.P., Orient Press 
Ltd. Is an Urdu writer, a film critic and 
a playwright; Served as Publicity Officer in Commer¬ 
cial firms; Member. National Geographic Society of Ame¬ 
rica. Publications: “Falasteen aur Mas’alai Yahood (Urdu, 
1946) and “Palestine and Zionism” (English, 1947). Re¬ 
creations: Reading, Writing and Tennis. Address: CjO- 
Sir Haroon Jaffer & Sons Ltd., Victoria Road, Karachi. 

BUNYAD HUSSAIN, SAYED, Khan Bahadur, 1929. Jaora 
State b- 2nd Feb. 1886. Educ: Muslim ‘Varsity, Aligarh; 
Joined the Punjab Civil Service in 1912; 

Rendered valuable services in the War. 

1914 to 1918; Revenue and Nazul Offi¬ 
cer, Delhi, 1922 to 1928; Office-in- 
Charge, Revenue Training School, Gur- 
daspur, coaching I.C.S., P.C.S., and 

Political Probationers, 1929-30. Dy. 

Commissioner, 1931 to 1940; Nominated 
1 940 ; Awarded Recruiting Badge in 1919, 
by the Punjab Govt, to Central Assembly, 

Silver Jubilee Medal in 1936 and Coro¬ 
nation Medal in 1937. Address: Jaora State (C.l.) 
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CHAGLA, THE HON. MR JUSTICE MOHOMEDALl CUR- 
RIM, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, Chief Justice, Bombay 
High Court, b. Sept. 30, 1900; m. Meherunnisa, daughter 
of Dharsijivraj; Educ.; St. Xavier’s High School and Coll., 
Bombay, and Lincoln Coll-, Oxford. Graduated at Oxford 
in Honours School of Modern History, 1922; Pres., Ox¬ 
ford Asiatic Society, 1921; Pres., Oxford Indian Majlis, 
1922; Called to the Bar (Inner Temple), 1922; Prof- of 
Constitutional Law, Govt. Law Coll., Bombay, 192 7-30; 
Hon. Secy., Bar Council of the High Court of Judicature 
at Bombay, 1933-41. Vice-Chancellor. Bombay L'alver- 
sity, 46-47. Judge of the Bombay Pligh Court, 41 to 47. 
Publication: “The Indian Constitution” 1929; Mem¬ 

ber, Indian Delegation to U.N.O. Conf., 1947. Address: 
High Court, Bombay. 

CHINOY, AKBAR NURMOHAMMED, General Manager. 
The Bombay Garage, b. 16th April, 1915. Educ.: Bombay 
and abroad, m. 1939 to Hamida, daughter of D. Karamali 
of Bombay; one daughter and one son. Received diplomas 
from General Motors Institute of Technology, Flint, Mi¬ 
chigan and from Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio; 
Took courses in Business Policy and General Business Ad¬ 
ministration at General Motors Export Office in New 
York. Studied manufacture of Tyres at the India Tyro 
Factory at Inchinnan, Scotland. Joined F, M Chinoy & 
Co. L.td-, Bombay, 1936. Member. Civic Guards Ctee.. 
B.S.D., Regional Labour Supply Ctee., B.S.D. Life 
Member, Children’s Aid Society; Patron, Bombay Mofus- 
sil Maternity, Child Welfare and Health Council (Bombay 
Suburban Branch) . Clubs: Royal Western India Turf 
Club, Cricket Club of India, Willingdon Sports Club and 
Bombay Presidency Golf Club. Address: The Bom¬ 
bay Garage, Santa Cruz. 

CHINOY, SIR RAHIMTOOLA MEHERALLY, Kt., 1936; 
Chairman. F'.M. Chinoy Co-, Ltd., Bombay, b. Bombay 
11th Feb. 1882. Educ.: Bharda High School, Bombay, 
served on several important Ctees. formed by Govt. War 
Purposes Board during European War. 1914-18: Member, 
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Municipal Corporation, 1915-29; Chairman of its Stand¬ 
ing Finance Ctee., 1923-24 and Mayor, 1926-37; Elected 
Member, Leg. Assembly, 1931; Pres., Indian Merchants* 
Chamber, 1936; Life Member, Indian Red Cross Society, 
1921; Member of Ctee., Bombay Branch, since 1921 and 
its Pres, in 1931; Non-Official Adviser to the Govt, of 
India in connection with the Indo-Japanese Trade Negotia¬ 
tion. Member, Stock Exchange Enquiry Ctee., 1936-37; 
was Member Council of Slate; Pres., Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 1937-38; connect- 
cd with several benevolent and philanthropic institutions. 
Address: Meher Bldgs., Chowpatty, Bombay. 

CHINOY, SIR SULTAN MEHERALLY, Kt. 1939; J.P., 
Mg. Director, F.M. Chinoy 6c Co., Ltd- b. 16th Feb. 

1885; m. Sherbanoo, one son and four daughters, Educ.; 
Bharda New High School and Elphistone Coll., fjombay. 
Founded the Indian Radio 6c Cable Communications Co., 
Ltd.; Mayor of Bombay, 1938-39; Pres., Bombay Rotary 
Club, 1940-41; Dist- Governor, Rotary I. 89th Dist. ; 
raised large funds for the Bombi\y Flospital Maintenance 
Ctee., and as Chairman of the Silver Jubilee Motor Parade 
Ctee., and the Motor Trade Sub-Ctee. of the King George 
V Memorial Fund; organised Pageant in 1 93 7 in aid of funds 
for Red Cross and again in 1 940 in aid of the Amenities for 
Troops Fund, Bombc\y Presy.; Director, Reserve 
Bank of India. Chairman. The Manjri Stud Farm Ltd. Ad¬ 
dress: “Dilbahar,” Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

CHISHTIE, SYED SHARIF AHMED, DR., B.A., D. Litt., 
M.R.A.S. (Lend), F.R.G.S. (Edinburgh), Amritsar. 
Started Life as a teacher and in 1933 founded the Chishtia 
High School Amritsar, of which he became Principal and 
Manager. Hony. Member, Royal Philanthropic Society, 
Brusselles; Fellow, London College of Physiology; Aca¬ 
demician American International Academy, Washington; 
Member, Grand Council of International Affairs, U.S.A-; 
Pres., Head Masters’ Assoc., 1940-42; Vice-Pres., Pun¬ 
jab Muslim Teachers’ Conf.; Member, Court of Aligarh 
Muslim University; Member, Central Standing Ctee., of 
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the All-lndja Muslim Educational Conf., Aligarh, Meni' 
ber. All India Muslim History Congress, Lahore. Hobbies; 
Reading and Walking. Address: Chishtia High School. 
Amritsar. 


CHOWDHURY, HON BLE MR. HAMIDUL HUQ, B.Sc., 
B. L ., Minister, Incharge. Finance Revenue, Commerce, 
Labour and Industries Departments, Government of East 
Bengal, b. Ram Nager (Noakhali), 1930; m. Halimabcmu. 
1933, one son and five daughters. Educ. : Calcutta. 
Joined Calcutta High Court in 1930 as Advocate; Acted 
as Cro^. n Prosecutor in Calcutta High Court; Deputy Lea 
cler Bound^\ry Commission; in 193 7 was elected to Bengal 
Legislative Council and became its Deputy President; For 
several years was officially connected with Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity Senate and Dacca Universil^^ Court, was associated 
with fol!(va/ing Committees; Imperial Agricultural Council. 
Centra! Sugarcane Committee. All-Jndia Handloom Board. 
All li'iclaa, To::tiIc Control Board, Industrial Develo])ment 
Pnqiar^^ CSuTimittec in Bcngcil; Member, Constituent As- 
sombl}% Pakistan. Recreation: Gardening. Address: Scc- 
ictavi^it, Dacca. 


CHOWDHURY, HANNAN. M.A.. A.C.R.A. ^.Glasgow). 
I’ . C . 1 . (Birmingiiam), Dircclor, Lastern f ederal Union 
liiGurance Co., Ltd. b. Charkhai (Sylhet). 1903. Lduc-: 
Sylhet and Birmingham. Lstablished the firm of M;S. 
M . A . Hannan & Co., in Singapore in 1926. Came to 
India in 1930; Commercial Accountant, Civil Aviation 
Dept., Government of India 1931; Organising Advisei', 
Dept, of Civil Supplies, Govt of Bengal, 1942; Agent to 
Govt, of Bengal at Lahore as Special Officer Supply, I 944- 
45 . Took prominent part in Congress and Khilafat Move¬ 
ment in Assam in 192 1 . Organised Assam Flood Relief 
Fund in 1929; Publication: “The Indian Banking and Mus- 
salman, 1939 and The Problem of Jute Restriction in 
Bengal,” 1939. Addre.ss: Cjo M|s. Hannan & Sons, Sylhet, 
East Bengal. 
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CHOUDHRl. DR. RAFl MOHAMMED, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Cantab,)t Prof, of Physics, Muslim ’Varsity, Aligarh. 
Educ.: Muslim ’Varsity, Aligarh; M.Sc. 1926 and Cam¬ 
bridge Varsity for Ph.D. 1932. Been invited by Prof. 
M.L. Oliphant, F.R.S., (Director of Research at the 
Varsity of Birmingham) to work on Cosmic Rays. Perma¬ 
nent Address. Physics Deptt., Muslim ’Varsity, Aligarh. 

CHHATARI: CAPTAIN NAWAB SIR MOHAMMED AH¬ 
MED SAID KHAN, K.C.S.I., 1933, K.Cl.E. 1928, 
M.B.E. 1918, Hony. LL.D. (Alig.), 1933. b. 12th 
December, 1888. Married to a daughter of his uncle Na- 
wab Bahadur Abdus Se\mad Khan of Talibnagar (Ali¬ 
garh) . Educ.; M.A.O. College, Aligarh. First elected 
non-official Chairman, District Board, Bulandshahr, 1922- 
23; Acting Governor, U. P. from June to August 
1928, and again in 1933-34. Officiated as Education 
Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 1932. Chief Mi¬ 
nister, U.P., 1937. President: All India Muslim Rajput 
Conference 1923 and Executive Council of H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Govt., 1941-46. Minister of Industries and Agri¬ 
culture, Govt, of U.P., 1923-25 and Home Member. 
1926-33. Member: First and Second Round Table Confe¬ 
rences, 1930 and 1931 and Indian National Defence Coun¬ 
cil, 1941 . Was appointed Chief Commissioner Boy Scouts 
in India, 1938. Member of U. P. Legislative Council, 
1920-25. Address: Chhatari, Dist- Aligarh, U.P. 

DAWOOD HAJEE NASEER, Merchant. Millowner and Phi¬ 
lanthropist; b. 1890; Educ.; at the Bharda New High 
School. Bombay- m. Zainabbai, d. of the late Ghulamhus- 
sein Mahomed; 6 sons and 5 daughters; Senior Partner. 
Dawood Hajee Nasser & Co.; Chairman, The Marine 
8c General Insurance Co. Ltd., Director, The Exchange 
Bank of India 8c Africa Ltd., The Kamani Metals 8c Alloys 
Ltd. and Kamani Engineering Corporation Ltd.; Pres.. 
The Africa and Overseas Merchants’ Chamber; Vice-Pres-, 
The Khoja Shia Isna-Ashari Community, the Khoja Shia 
Isna-Ashari Masjid Trust and the Khoja Educational and 
Welfare Society; Member, Export Advisory Council, 
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Bombay Port Ctce. and Export Advisory Ctee. of Com¬ 
merce Dept, and Export Ctee. of the Textile Control 
Board; Member, Managing Ctee. of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber; Trustee. Shia College, Lucknow and the AnjLi¬ 
man Faize Panjetani; Has travelled extensively. Recreation; 
Reading. Address: Dawood Manzil, off Cadell Rd., Mahim, 
Bombay. 

DAUD POTA, U.M., SHAMS-UL-ULEMA, DR., M.A. 

(Bom.), Ph . D . (Canteib.), Director of Public Instruction, 
Sind, b- Talti, 1st June, 1897. Educ.: Karachi and Cam¬ 
bridge. Apptd . Principal, Sind Madrasah, 1927. Nomi¬ 
nated Ordy. Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1928; Prof, of 
Arabic. Ismail Coll., Andhcri (Bombay), 1930; Apptd. 
Dy. Director of I^ublic Instruction, 1939; Member, Board 
of Studies in Persian, Arabic and Sindhi. Publications: 
“Shah-o ICsalo ’ in collaboration with Prof. Gurbaxani 
Murshid-ul-Mubadi; Surha Gtila (Sindhi); Minhaj-uF 
AsTiqin (Sindhi); Poetical works of Shah Karim of Bulni; 

1 arikli-i-Ma’suini; batih-narna, Sind; Influence of Arabic 
Poetry on the Development of Persian Poetry; A Survey 
of Mass 1 education in India. Address: Karachi. 

DFHLAVl, SIR API MAH0M1::D KFIAN. J.P., Kt. (1931), 
Bar-at-Law (1896). b. 1875 Educ-: Ijombciy and Lon¬ 
don. Practised in Gujerat (1896-1900) and Sind (1900- 
1908) . b.ditor, A1 Haq, for 3 years. Organiser, first Mus¬ 
lim b.ducational Conf. in Flydcrabad, Sind, in 1902, and 
l(?cal Sccy., All-India Muslim Educational Conf. held at 
Karachi, 1907; Chairman, Reception Ctee.» All-Iudi:i 
Muslim League, 1907; Pres., The Provincial Muslim E.du- 
cational Conf., held at Poona; Pres., First Educational 
Conf,, Konkan, held at Ratnagiri. Diwan of Mangrol 
State in /vat/nawar (1908-12); Judge, Small Causes Court, 
Bombay, 19 J 3 and Wazir of Palanpur State in Gtijeral, 
1914-22; Minister for Agriculture, Bombay, 1924-2 7; 
Pres., Bombay Leg. Council, 1927-36; Minister of Local 
Self-Govt., Bombay, 1936. Leader of the Opposition dur¬ 
ing the period of Congress Govt., Bombay, 1937-39. Pub¬ 
lications: History and Origin of Polo (Article), Mendicancy 
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in India (Brochure) and “Is India a Nation.” Address: 
Surat. 

DIN MOHAMMAD, THE HON’BLE MR* JUSTICE, KHAN 
BAHADUR (1931). M.A. (1907), LL.B. (1910), 
Judge, High Court, Lahore, b. Gujranwala, 1886, Prac¬ 
tised Law, 1916-33; Asstt. Legal Remembrancer, High 
Court, Lahore, 1933; Additional Judge, High Court, 
March 1934 and made perinanent in 1937, Was Vice- 
Pres. and Pres., Municipal Ctee., Lahore and was Mem¬ 
ber, Legislative Council. Member, Indian Delimitation 
Ctee., 1935-36. Served on Radcliffe Boundary Commis¬ 
sion, 1947. Address: High Court, Lahore. 

DURRANI, MOHAMMAD MAJEEBULLAH KHAN, B.Sc. 
(Hons.), M.S.C., A.M.l.R.L., Diploma in Communi¬ 
cation Engineering (London), Incharge Engineering Sec¬ 
tion, Radio Pakistan, Lahore, b. Narsapur, Andhra, s. of 
late K. B. Habibullah Khan Durrani, m. in 1936 at Delhi. 

3 sons and 1 daughter; Educ.: Madras, Aligarh and Lon¬ 
don. Worked in Research Department of the G.P.O. 
Dollis Hill, London on Echo Suppressors and attended 
Final Year Electrical Engineering classes at City and 
Guilds, London; Studied Diploma Course in Communica¬ 
tion Engineering, London for three years. Worked at 
AIR Calcutta, Delhi, Lahore, Rec: Ping Pong and Bridge. 
Address: Radio Pakistan, Lahore. 

DURRANI, R.M., Mrs., B. A. Hons. (Lond.), D.T. 
(Lond.), F.R.G.S., Principal, Lahore College for Wo¬ 
men. m. Mr. M. M. Khan Durrani. Educ: Lahore and U.K. 
Principal, Govt. Intermediate Coll., Lyallpur, 1935-3 7; 
Inspectress of Schools, Multan Circle, 1937-38; Incharge, 
Lahore Circle, 1938-47. Address: “Dilshad,” Mu/tan 
Road, Lahore, 

DOSSANl, GULAMHUSEIN ALLIDINA, KHAN BAHA¬ 
DUR, Businessman, Calcutta, b. Bombay, 1898, m. Bom¬ 
bay, 1920. Has 2 sons and 2 daughters. Senior Partner, 
Dossani Film Corporation, Dossani & Co., Dossani Bros, 
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and F. Dossani; Director. Adamjee Jute Mills Ltd., Al¬ 
liance Press Ltd., The Rotary Club and The Orient Press 
of India Ltd., New Delhi; Trustee and Vice-Pres., Mo¬ 
hammedan Sporting Club; Vice-Pres., Muslim Institute 
and Indian Schools Sports Assoc. (Bengal); Joint Hon. 
Secy., E^xecutive Committee. Muslim Welfare Soc., Mem¬ 
ber, Bengal Defence Loans, British War Savings 
Movements. Safety First Assoc., Bengal Tuberculosis 
Assoc., Society for the Protection of Children in India, 
Fnglish Speaking Union, Film Advisory Board, Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce and Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
Clubs: Calcutta Club, Willingdon Sports Club, Royal Cal¬ 
cutta Turf Club, Royal Western India Turf Club and 
Cricket Club of India. Address; 60, Bentink St., Calcutta. 

EBRAHIM, SIR CURRIMBHOY (3rd) Baronet, J.P.; b. 
13th Apr. 1903; succeeded his father Sir Mahomedbhoy 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim (2nd) Baronet, 1928; Hony. Pres. 
Magistrate; President of the Board of Trustees of the Cur¬ 
rimbhoy Ebrahim Muslim Orphanage, Matunga, Bombay; 
Elected Pres, of the Muslim Peace and Relief Ctee. dur¬ 
ing the Hindu-Muslim disturbances in Bombay in 1936 
and 1941 ; presided over the Gujerat and Kathiawar Mus¬ 
lim Provincial ELducational Conf. at Ahmedabad, 1934; 
Chairman, Reception Ctee. of the All-India Muslim Lea¬ 
gue Sessions held in Bombay in March 1936 and Provin¬ 
cial Muslim League Conf. in 1941; Member, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, 1928-29 and again from 1935; 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council. 1937. Address; “Belve¬ 
dere,” Warden Road, Bombay. 

ESMAIL ABDULKARIM PANJU, Senior Partner of the 
firm E. A. Currim and also Husein Abdulkarim Panju, 
Bombay. Founded these firms in 1914. b. at Zanzibar 
(British East Africa). 1 daughter. Vice-Pres. and Trus¬ 
tee, Khoja Shia Isna-Ashri Boarding Orphanage at Jam¬ 
nagar; Hon. Treasurer, the Anjuman-i-Faiz-i-Panjetani; 
Trustee, Khoja Shia Isna-Ashri Jamat and Jame Musjid, 
Bombay. Trustee of Seth Dawood Fazel Educational 
Trust and Chairman, Karim Corporation Ltd.; Director, 
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The Habib Bank Ltd*, The Marine & General Insurance 
Co., Ltd., The Kaiser-e-Hind Insurance Co., Ltd. Ad¬ 
dress: Panju House, 138-40, Samuel Street, Bombay. 


LBRAHIM, HAJI HASALLY P.. M.L.A., J.P.; b. Bom¬ 
bay, 1897. Educ: Bombay. Began Life early as an appren¬ 
tice with the Persian Gulf Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Co ., Ltd . Started business in 1916. 
Manager, Persian Gulf Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd., 1922. Member, Hajj Ctee. 
192 7-34; Elected to the Port Hajj Ctee., 
1934-40; Member, Hajj Inquiry Ctee., 
1929; First non-official Vice-Chaiiinan 
and Chairman of the Bombay Port Fiajj 
Ctee. and the first Amirul Fiajj, 1933; 
Vice-Pres. , Anjuman-i-Faiz i-Panjetani 
(Pilgrim Institution); Senior Partner in 
Hassanally Brothers, All India Bottle Supplying Co., 
Globe Radio and Sound Corporation, All India Glass 
Works, Presidency Radio Co. and All India Tr?\ders; 
Chairman, M|S. Kerawala & Co., Ltd.; Founder-Member, 
All India Muslim Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
Bombay, Bombay Provincial Muslim Chamber of Com. 

Ind., and Radio Importers Assoc.; Vice-Pres., All India 
Radio Merchants’ Assoc.; Chairman, Bombay City Mus¬ 
lim L .eague Civil Defence Ctee. & Food Ctee.; Pres., 
Provincial Muslim League. Renounced title of Khan Ba¬ 
hadur, 1946. Address: “Gold Cornet,” Gamadia Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

EJAZ RASUL KHAN, SIR MOHAMMED, Kt. 1932; C.S.I. 
1924; K.C.I.E. 1937; Taluqdar of Jehangirabad, Dist. 
Barabanki. Educ: Lucknow. Member, U.P. Legislative 
Assembly since 1937; Member, U.P. Leg. Council from. 
1921 to 1936; Member, Leg. Assembly for one term; 
First non-official Chairman of Dist Board, Barabanl:i, 
1923-25; Honourary Magistrate and Honourary Munsif; 
Life Vice-Patron of Red Cross Society; Vice-Pres., Bri¬ 
tish Indian Association, Oudh; Elected Pres., British In¬ 
dia Association, Oudh, 1935; Member of Court and Exe- 
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f 1 >uknow Univ. I’rcs., Art and Cn.li 
cntivc Member oI the Advisory Board of 

School for y Member, Managing 

^ o J ucknovv Zoological Gardens. Recrea 

Sr'leirs Polo ;nd Shooting. Address: P.O. Jehan- 
giralaad. Distt. D.arabankn_ 

U7 -AIZ AHMbD, iVi.A. (English), M.A. (Arabic), 

'tl ■' children. Publ.cn.ione: Nasehe-ha„„d—„ volnn.o 
,'f p,.e,h. Recreationrn Old ISooic. and manuscripts. Ad,I, 

UiiUistan i inics, Lahore. 


, ,r ra H S- LL. B.. ^Station Director, Radio IS 

'1.: ;,tdre 

Cic-I Sc,vice. III. Kainal Am d. uf Ahmed Husai,, 
;,f iJelliit 2 suns .and I d. Cdn: Allahabad and Agra On, 
vemities. Joined Al|.|ndi„ Radio in I 9a/ Ader serving 
as IVogramnio Assislaiit riptil March I94a; Apptd. Direc- 
tor of rVomro.mrnc at AIR New Delhi in LM3 for External 
Sek'ices. Apptd. Station Director. All-f Dacca in May 
I 947. Fransferred to L.ahore in Oct. i'.'4 7 . Rec: tennis. 


Add: 3 7, F.nipress Ro;rd, Lahore. 

I-LXZ/ALBMOY, -SUI.TAN ABDULLA, Businessman, Bom- 
biiv. Younge.st s. of the late Mr. Abdulla Fazalbhoy. b. 
1908. Ldu: at St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombroy; Entered his 
father's Firm. Founder of the Abdulla Fazalbhoy Techni¬ 
cal Institute and of the Film City; took an active part in 
the development of the business which now has branches 
all over India and affiliations with many other firms; Di¬ 
rector, Fazalbhoy Ltd. and Mercantile Finance Co., Ltd. 
Keenly interested in Radio, Cinema, social and educational 
development. Address: 215. Marine Drive. Bombay. 


FAZALBHOY, YOUSUFALI ABDULLA, b. 19-11-1906. 
Third s. of the late Mr. Abdulla Fazalbhoy. Edu: St. Xa¬ 
vier’s Coll., Bombay, m. r936 Shirinbai. In 1927 joined 
his father’s firm Mis Abdulla Fazalbhoy and Sons (now 
Fazalbhoy L.td.) . In 1933 floated Sound Studios (India) 
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Ltd. World tour for special study of film iDroduction and 
floated General Films Ltd. (1936). Proinoted National 
Studios Ltd., 1939. Director: Pazalbhoy Ltd., Mercantile 
Finance Co., Ltd., Fazalbhoy Investment Co.. Ltd., Pho¬ 
tophone Equipments Ltd. Promoter and Director: Near 
East Film Agency Ltd., Bombay Advertising Agency Ltd. 
Member: The British Film Institute, Society of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Engineers, National Geographic Society. Member and 
India Representative, British Kinematograph Society. 
Clubs: Willingdon Sports Club. Calcutta Club. Rotary 
Club, Cricket Club of India, Royal V(/estern Incliti f ui f 
Club, Royal Western India Go if Club. Nasik and Bombay 
l^resy. Radio Club. Publications: ‘The Indian Film”: “A 
Plea For Indian Newsreels.” Address: Grosvenor Fiouse, 
Peddei Rd.. Cumballa Hill FLO.. Bombay. 

FAZLi ALl, THE HON’BL.E SIR SYED, Kt, (1941;. Bim- 
at-Law, Chief Justice, Pcitna ITigh Court, b. 19-9-1886. s. 
of Mr. Syed Nazir Ali. m. Ivubra Begum, d. of Mr. Syed 
Zakir Hussain of Sambhal (Disl. Pv'oradabad), 2 sons and 
3 daughters. Edu: Benares, Allahabad and Middle Tem¬ 
ple, London. Stood first in the University in Fintrance, 
B.A. and M.A. (Previous), and got a First Class in the 
Bar Final. Started practice as ci Barrister at Chapra (Bi¬ 
har), 1912; Joined Patna High Court, 1 92 I; Apptd . 
Judge in the Patna High Court, April 1928; Apptd. Chief 
Justice, Patna High Court, Jan. 1943. Chairman, Board 
of Concilicition in connection with labour disputes at Jam¬ 
shedpur, 1938; Chairman, Royal Indian Navy (Mutiny) 
Commission, 1946; Member, Calcutta Disturbances En¬ 
quiry Commission 1946-47. Rec: Tennis and Golf. Clubs: 
New Patna Club. Address: Bank Rd., Patna. 

FAZLUR RAHMAN, THE HON”BLE MR., M.A., B.L., 

Minister of Interior, Information and Broadcasting, Govt, 
of Pakistan, b. Village Shinpukur Dist. Dacca, Nov. 
1905; Belongs to ancient family of Landlords. Joined 
Dacca Bar in 1934 to 1937; Elected, Member, Dacca Uni¬ 
versity Court, 1933; Member, Dacca University Executive 
Council, 1934-47, re-elected in 1936; elected Member, 
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Bengal Legislative Assembly, 1937, from Dacca Universi¬ 
ty constituency; Fellow, Calcutta University, 1938-43; 
f^Icctecl Chief Whip, Bengal Assembly; Re-elected to Ben¬ 
gal Assembly in 1946; Became Minister, Bengal Govt., 
1947 for Revenue and Jail Administration. Chairman, Pa¬ 
kistan Academy, Central Advisory Board of Education & 
Relations Cttee. Sponsored special police measure for era¬ 
dication of corruption and bribery. Address: Central Sec¬ 
retariat, Karachi. 

Fii9A MOSAiN, B.A. (1905), LL.B. (1907), Advocate, 
Nagpur Fligh Court, b. 1 885, s. of Mr. Abdul Kayoom of 
Burhanpur. m. 1910, 2 s. and 2 d. Ldu: 
Aligarh and Allahabad. Joined the legal 
profession in 1 908 and practised at Flar- 
da (C.P.), 1908-20; Member, Harda 
Municipality; Secy., Flarda Municipal 
Education Cttee.; Pres., Flarda Bar As 
soc. Joined Nagpur High Couit Bar in 
1921; Flon. Secy., Anjuman-e-Islam, 
Nagpur, 1925-30. Publications: “Mussal- 
man Law of Wakf.” Address: Civil Lines, 
Niigpur. 

FYZU:, ASAF ALl ASHGIlAR, B.A., LL.B. (Bom.), 
M.A. (Cantab), First Class Honours, Oriental Languages, 
iripos 1924 PS.l), 1925 (PS. II); of the Middle Temple, 
IFurislcr-at'Law; Member, Bombay Public Service Com¬ 
mission since 1946. b. Apr. 10. 1899; m. Sultana, d. of 
Kazi Kabiruddin, Bar-at-Law. Edu: St, Xavier’s Coll., 
Bombay, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. Principal, Govt, 
Law Coll., Bombay, till 1946. Publications: Introduction 
to Muhammadan Law (Oxford 1931), Ismaili Law of 
Wills (Oxford 1933), Islamic Culture (1944); and pa¬ 
pers on Law and Islamic subjects. Address: Town Hall, 
Bombay. 

GAUBA, KHALID LATIF. B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1920, 
Barrister-at'Law, Member, Punjab Leg. Assembly, 1937- 
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41 . b. 29-8-1899. m. Husnara Aziz Ahmed. Edu: Down¬ 
ing Coll., Cambridge. Member, Cttee., Cambridge Union 
Society, 1920. Pres., Punjab Flying Club, 1932-33; Pres., 
Punjab Journalists’ Assoc., 1922; Member, IN . W . R . and 
Railway Rates Advisory Cttees., 1930-33; Member, Ma¬ 
naging Ctee. of the Irwin Flying Fund, 1931. Member, 
the Ex. Cttee. of the Ahrar Party, 1934; Member, Indian 
Leg. Assembly. 1934-37; Member and Secy., Muslim 
Group of the Central Legislature, 1935. Fellow, Royal 
Soc. of Arts, 1939. Member, Ex. Cttee., Fligh Court Bar 
Assoc. Pub: Leone, 1921; Uncle Sham, 32nd Ed., 1929; 
H.H. or the Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed., 1930; The 
Prophet of the Desert, 1934; The Rt. Hon. Sir Shadilal 
(a biography), 1943; Famous Trials, 1944. Add: High 
Court Chambers, Lahore. 

GAZDAR, MUHAMMAD HASHIM, AL HAj, M.L.A.. 
(Sind), B.E. (Civil). Member, Pakistan Constituent As¬ 
sembly and Development Adviser to the Govt. Sind; 
Landlord and Contractor, b. Jaisulmer, 1-2-1898. rn. 
1914, 4 sons and 4 daughters. Edu: Karachi and Poona 
Engineering Coll., 1916. Served Bahawalpur State from 
1 91 6 to 1918. Engaged for the design of Sukkur Barrage 
and Canals. Joined P.W.D., H.E.H. The Nizam’s 
Govt., 1918-21 and was connected with the Osman Sa- 
gar Dam and Himayat Sagar Dam; Joined Bombay Govt, 
for Housing Schemes for working classes of Bombay, 
1921. Specialised in Reinforced Cement Concrete Cons¬ 
truction. Went over to Sukkur, 1924; Dist. Engineer ol 
Karachi Local Board, 1933. Returned to the Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1933; Elected Member of Karachi Municipal Cor¬ 
poration, 1934-43; Home Minister, Govt, of Sind, 1942- 
45; Mayor of Karachi, 1941-42. Joined Muslim League, 
in 1938. Gen. Secy., Sind Provincial M. League. Mem¬ 
ber, All-India M. League Council. Member, Karachi Port 
Hajj Cttee. Member, North Western Railway Advisory 
Cttee. Represented the Pakistan Govt, on the Interna¬ 
tional Trade and Employment Conf., Havana, 1947-48. 
Connected with many educational, medical, labour and 
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Welfare Assocs, Rec: Is a keen sportsman. Address: 
'‘Qasrenaz*’, Garden Lane, Karachi. 

GHEEWALA. ABDUL MAJID ABDUL KADAR, M.L.A. 

(Bom.); Military contractor and well known citizen of 
Belgaum. b. 1908. Ex-Pres., Belgaum Municipal Bo¬ 
rough; Founded M. League in Karnatak; Elected Dy. 
Whip of M. League Leg. Party in 1937, then acted for 
some time as Chief Whip of the party; Member, Maha¬ 
rashtra Chamber of Commerce, Poona; Member, Govern¬ 
ing Body, Bombay Presy. Muslim Educational Conf., 
since 1938; Member, Regional Transport Authority Kar- 
natak region 1 940-43; Rural Development Board; Jail Cttee. 
Central Prison, Belgaum; Board of Directors, Islamia Anglo- 
Urdu School, Belgaum; Chairman, Reception Cttee., Bom¬ 
bay Educational Conf., at Hubli, 1940; Gen. Secy,, All- 
India Muslim Educational Conf. at Poona, 1940: Address: 
Azim Manzil, Belgaum, 


GHANI, MUHAMMAD ABDUL, SHAMSUL ULEMA 
(1934), M.A. (Ail’d.), M. Litt. (Cantab.), Ex-Mem¬ 
ber, C.P. Educational Service, b. 1889. 
3rd son of the late Maulana Abdul Asi 
(d. 1909), who founded the Arabic 
Journal, ‘‘Al-Bayan’’ at Luc,know. Edu: 
Lucknow & Rampur State; Fellow 
of the M.A.O. Coll, for research work, 
1914-16. Entered C.P. Educational 
Service, 1917. Went to Persia and Eu¬ 
rope, 1923; spent 2 academical yrs. in 
Cambridge under Dr. E. G. Browne and 
Prof. F. W. Buckler; Head of the Dept, 
of Arabic and Persian, Univ. of Nagpur, 
1926-44; Principal, Govt. Coll. Jubbulpore, 1942-44. 
Pres., Anjuman Hami-e-Islam, Nagpur, 1930. Pub: His¬ 
tory of Persian Language and Literature at the Mughal 
Court (1926-29) and Pre-Mughal Persian, 1941. Pre¬ 
sent Address: C|o Asi Press, Lucknow. 
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GHAZI. CAPT. M. SHUJAUL HAQ, B.Sc. (Alig., Lon- 
don). A.C.G.I. (Lond.). A.M.I.E., (India), Dy. 

Director, Civil Engineering and Stores, 
Rly. Division, Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions, Govt, of Pakistan, b. Hyderabad- 
Dn., 16-3-1908; m. Haseena Begum, 2 
Sons and 1 Daughter. Edu: Aligarh Mus¬ 
lim University, 1928, obtained Engineer¬ 
ing degree from City and Guilds Engi¬ 
neering Coll., Univ. of London, 1932. 
Served H.E.H. Nizam’s Public Works 
Dept., 1932-37 and joined S.l.Rly., 
Trichinopoly as Asstt. Executive Engineer 
in 1937. In Dec. 1941 his services were transferred to the 
Defence Deptt., where he served as Captain and Second 
in Command of Rly. Construction and Maintenance Units 
both in India and Middle East, He also served as Asstt. 
Executive Engineer, in Iraq State Rly. Executive Engineer* 
S.l.R. in 1945 and in 1946 Dy. Director (Stores) Rly. 
Board, New Delhi. Add: Pakistan Railway Department, 
Karachi. 


GHUZNAVl, SIR ABDUL HALIM, Kt. (1935), Landlord 
and Merchant, b. 11-11-1876, s. of late Abdul Hakim 
Khan Ghuznavi. m. 1896 Mariam Khatoon (deed.). Mem¬ 
ber, Indian Leg. Assembly, since 1926. Delegate to all the 
three R. T. Conferennees in London; Member. Consul¬ 
tative Cttec. in India, 1932; Delegate to the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Cttee., 1933; Member, Advisory Board, Indian 
Delegation to the World Economic Conf., 1933; Mein- 
ber, Court, University of Aligarh; Fellow, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity; Pres., Central National Muhammadan Assoc.. Cal¬ 
cutta; Member, Royal Asiatic Soc. ; Chairman, Trustees of 
Indian Museum, Calcutta; Member, Governing Body, 1. 
M . M . T. S. “Dufferin” ; Pres., Muslim Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Calcutta, 1939-40; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1934-35; 
Member, Industrial Research Utilization Cttee. ; Member, 
Governing Body, Council of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search; Pres., Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
1945-46; Pres.^ All-India Muslim Chamber of Com. and 
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Ind., Bombay, 1944-45; Member, Advisory Cttee., Cen¬ 
tral Bank of India Ltd*; Director, Lionel Edwards Ltd., 
J.B. Norton and Sons Ltd., United Press of India Ltd., 
Indian Steamship Co., Ltd.; Prop., M|s. A. H. Ghuz- 
navi and Co.. Calcutta; Chairman, H. J. Borton & Co., 
Ltd., London. Clubs: Calcutta Club, Royal Calcutta Turf 
Club, New Delhi Aero and Gymkhana Club. Residence; 
1 8, Canal St., Entally P. O .. Calcutta . 

GURMANI, NAWAB MUSHTAQ AHMED, Dewan, Bha- 
walpur State, b. 25-10-1905. m. Hajra Sultan Begum, d. 
of late Col. Z. A. Ahmad, I.M.S.; 3 Daughters. Edu: 
M.A.O.Coll., Aligarh. Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council representing Muhammadan Landholders of the 
Punjab, 1930; Nominated member of the Leg. Council, 
1932-37: elected M.L.A.. Punjab, 1937; Parliamentary 
Secy, to the Minister of Education, Punjab, 1937-42; serv¬ 
ed on Cttees. apptd. by the Central and Provincial Govts, 
on Education, Medicine, Public Health, Land-Revenue and 
Agriculture, Member, Board of Economic, Enquiry, Pun¬ 
jab and the Punjab Advisory Board on Books; Director of 
Publicity & Recruitment (Technical), Govt, of India, Deptt. 
of Labour, 1942-45; Director-General, Resettlement and 
Employment, Govt, of India, 45-47. Prop, of Thatta 
Gurmani Estate. Address: Bhawalpur. 


HAKIM ALl, M., B.Sc.. Principal, Ahsanullah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, b. Godhpur (Sialkot) . Edu: B.Sc., 
in Engineering, Edinburgh Univ., 1927; Associate Mem¬ 
ber, Institute of Civil Engineers, London, 1936. m. Iqba] 
Begum, July 1929, I Daughter and 3 Sons. Temporary 
Engineer, Irrigation Deptt. (N.W.F.P., P.W.D.), 

1925-30; Dist. Engineer, Pabna, (Bengal), 1932-33, 
Bakarganj (Bengal), 1934-38. Principal since 1938 
Examiner, Dacca Univ. ; Examiner, Overseer Exam. 
Board, Bengal, Pleader Survey Exam, Board, Bengal and 
Federal Public Service Commission, Delhi. Travelled all 
over Europe and India. Address: 11, Fuller Rd., Ramna, 
Dacca., 
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HALIM, ABDUL, B.A. (Hons.), 1926, M.A.. 1928, Ph.D., 
1936 (Dacca University) Lecturer, Dept, of History and 
Political Science, Muslim Univ., Aligarh, 
U.P. b. Dacca, 1-3-1905; m. Sarah Kha- 
toon, 1933. d. of Maulvi Shamsuz-Zoha 
Ahmed. 4 Sons, and 2 Daughters. Edu: 
Dacca. Lecturer, Dept, of History, Mus¬ 
lim Univ., Aligarh since 1930. Resident- 
Warden, Aftab Hall, Alig, M. Univ.; 
led a Deputation for the Collection of 
hunds in Bengal and Assam in 1932 on 
behalf of the Univ.; Associated with the 
compilation of the History of Bengal 
undertaken by the Dacca Univ. ; Member, Benares Itihash 
Parishad; Member, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Cal¬ 
cutta; Corresponding Member, Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Political Science Association and Indian His¬ 
tory Congress Secy., Regional Survey Cttee., Alig. Pub: 
Papers in History of Medieval India. Rec: Angling and 
Music. Address: Fida Manzil, Civil Lines, Aligarh. 

HAMDANI, DR. VIQAR AHMED, M.A. (Bom.), B.A. 
Hons. (Oxon.), D. Phil. (Oxon.), Comptroller of 
Household to the Heir-Apparent and Professor of Persian, 
Arabic and Islamic Culture, Bahauddin College, Junagadh 
State, b. Malegaon, 16th February 1911. m. to Nafisa 
Khatoon. 3 Daughters. Educ: Poona and Oxford; Sir 
James Mew Arabic Scholar, Oxford University, 1936 and 
Law at Lincoln’s Inn, London. Studied Arabic and Per¬ 
sian MSS. at the European Capitals and particularly at 
Istanbul. Sometime Professor of Persian, Wadia College, 
Poona and Tutor to the Princes, Junagadh State. Address: 
Aman Mahal, Junagadh. 

HAMID, MAULANA ABUL, Qadri Badauni Scholar and 
Pres., Sind Central Migration Ctee. b. Delhi; s. of Maula- 
na Hakim Abdul Qayyum; married in 1918; 2 Sons and 
1 Daughter. Edu: In Madrassas. Member, Khadim Kaba 
Society since 1912; Member, Dist. Ctee., Badaun and 
Central Khilafat Ctee; Secy., Muslim Conference (1928); 
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.. . r I R^arrl (1931-32) ; Member, Working 

cr. D,,.. M^lim L«gue, U.P. (1936); Member, A^l 
India M. Leasee Council (1937); Member All-Indi. M. 
League deJegation to Hejaz (1946). Pub: Nizame Amal; 
Jamie Rasul; Tiharat; Dawat-e-Amal; Tehsilul Aqaid; 
AdLe-Usmani; Muraqa-e-Congress; Bolshavism and Is¬ 
lam; Mushirul Hajaj; Kitabul Aqaid, Mashriq Ka Mazi wa 


Hall. Address: West Garden, Bungalow No. 77, Karachi. 

HAMID. HON’BLE MR. ABDUL. B.A., LL.B., Minister 
of Education, East Bengal Govt. b. Pathantoola, Sylhet, 
5-') 1-1886. Educ: Calcutta Madrasah, Dacca Coll., Cal¬ 
cutta Univ. Joined Sylhet Dist. Bar; Took active part in 
Non Co-operation Movement and left practice in 1920; 
Member, A . I. C . C . and A . I. K . C . ; Elected to Assam 
Legislative Council, 1924; in 1925 elected its Pres. Elect¬ 
ed Pres, second time without contest: Apptd. Minister of 
Education, Agriculture, Excise and Veterinary in Aug., 
1929 and held that post for 8 yrs. Address: Secretariat 
Dacca. 


HAMID, M.A., F.C.I., F.S.D.S. (Eng.), C.T.D. 

fBirm.), F.M.I.S., Principal, Suffee Commercial Coll., 
Calcutta. b. 1912. Edu; 3hagalpur and Birmingham. 
Founded the Suffee Com. Coll, in 1934. Fellow, Insti¬ 
tute of Commerce, Birmingham, Sloan-Duployan Society, 
England and the All-India Commercial Assoc., Lahore. In¬ 
vented Urdu Shorthand. Pub: Secretarial Work and 
Practice, A Hand Book of Commerce and Reporters’ 
Phrase Book (Sloan-Duployan System). Address: 3311, 
Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 


HAMID HUSAIN KHAN, SYED, KHAN BAHADUR, 
O. B. E., Rais and Life Magistrate, Lucknow, b. May, 
1885. m. Rani Sultanat Begum of Nanpara, Oudh, 2 
Sons. Edu: Govt. Jubilee High School, Lucknow. Has 
large landed property and Zamindari. Chairman, Dist. 
Excise Licensing Board; Member, General Charity Cttee., 
Provincial Red Cross Society, U.P, Flying Club, Anti- 
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Tuberculosis League & Trustee, Shia Inter Coll., Luck¬ 
now. Also member of Provincial and Dist. War Cttees. 
Public and Social worker. Travelled in Iran, Iraq., Syria 
and Palestine. Add: Saltanat Manzil, Hamid Rd.. Luck¬ 
now . 

HAMID KHAN, MIAN, Dr., M.Sc., LL.B. of Punjab 
Lfniv., Ph.D. of Cambridge, F.N.I., F.A.Sc., Warden 
of Fisheries, West Punjab. Fellow, National Institute of 
Science and Indian Academy of Science. Published a 
number of papers on Fish and Fisheries, their develop¬ 
ment and life history. Author of Punjab Fisheries Manual. 
Served Punjab Govt, as Supdt., Fisheries from 1920 to 
1929; Fisheries Research Officer from 1929 to 1939; 
Game Warden, 1939-44 and Warden of Fisheries since 
1945. Address: Lahore. 

HAMIED, DR. A. KHWAJA, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. (Ber^ 
lin), F.R.I.C., F.C.S. (Lond.), M.L.C. (Bombay), 
b. 31-10-1898. Reader in Chemistry, National Muslim 
Univ., Aligarh, 1922-1923. Left for Europe, 1924 and 
joined the Berlin Univ. where he worked under famous 
Profs. Stayed several yrs. in Europe for study of pharma¬ 
ceutical, chemical and allied industries. Established a bu¬ 
siness in chemical and pharmaceutical products and several 
other lines in Bombay in I 93 1 . Member, Syndicate of the 
Alig. Muslim Univ. till Oct. 1936, now member of the 
Court. Managing Director and Technical Expert of the 
Chemical, Industrial and Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
Ltd . Pres., Indian Chemical Manufacturers’ Assoc. ; 
Member, the Drugs Cttee. apptd . by the Govt. of India. 
Leader of the Indian Chemical Delegation to U. K. and 
U.S.A., 1945-46. Member, All-India Council for Higher 
Technical Education. Address: 189, Bellasis Rd., Byculla, 
Bombay. 


HAMIDULLAH, MUHAMMAD, DR., D. Phil. (Bahl.), D. 
Litt. (Paris), Reader, Faculty of Law, Osmania Univ., 
Hyderabad-Dn, b. Hyd. Dn., 19-2-1908, Edu: Hydera- 
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bad, Bonn. Rhein and Sorbornne. Visited libraries of 
Hedjaz, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Ger-^ 
many, Holland, England. France, Afghanistan, Morocco, 
Tunis, Algeria and Yemen for preparation of his literary 
work. Is a Linguist. Pub: In Arabic, Al-Wasaiq us-Siya- 

siyyat-o-Fil - AhdimNabawiyye-wal-Khilafatir - Rashidah; 
Muslim Conduct of State; Die Neutralitat in islamischen 
Volkerrecht; La Diplomatic musulmane a L epoque du 
Prophete et des Khalifes Orthodoxes (2 Vols.) ; Les 
Champs de betaille au temps du Prophete; Some Inscrip¬ 
tion of Madinah of the Early Years of Hijrah; In Urdu, 
Qanun Been-uLMumalik-ke-Usul aur Naziren; Ahde-Na- 
bawi-ke-Maidan-e-Jang; Imam Abu Hanifa-ki-Tadween 
Qanun Islami, etc. Is a prolific writer and contributes to 
a number of periodicals. Address: Kattlemandy, Hydera- 
bad-Deccan. 

HASAN SAIYID MUJTABA. Supdt.. Civil Secretariat. 
Lucknow, b. Jaunpur, 1895; s. of the late S. Mohd. 
Hashim, Dy. Collector. Belongs to an ancient Syed family 
of Jaunpur which enjoys hereditary titles, jagirs and sa- 
nads. Edu: Benares and Allahabad. Joined U.P. Sec¬ 
retariat in 1921 and was confirmed in 1928. Has a passion 
for public service. Pub: “Tilism-e-Amal” (in Urdu), 

“Great Thoughts of Master Minds and “Leaves from a 
Prisoner’s Diary.” Present Address: Hashim Manzil, Da- 
reeba, Jaunpur, U.P. 


HASAN, DR. MAHMOOD. M.A., B.L. (Cal.). M.A., 
D. Phil. (Oxon) ; Dip. in Phonetic, s. I.P.A. (Paris); 
Barrister-at-Law; Khan Bahadur, 1936; Vice-Chanc., Dac¬ 
ca Univ. b. Mar. 1898. m. I.F. Khuda Bakhsh of Lahore. 
Edu: Ailgarh, Calcutta, Oxford, London and Paris. Was 
Prof. and Head of the Deptt. of English and Provost of 
Muslim Hall before appointment as Vice-Chanc. of the 
Univ. of Dacca and Chairman of the Board of Interme¬ 
diate and Secondary Edn., Dacca. Pub: Book on Na¬ 
thaniel Lee & Restoration of Tragedy (in press). Address: 
Vice-Chancellor’s House, Ramna, Dacca. 
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HASAN, SAIYED NAJMUL, Business Magnate, Patna, b. 
24-2-1911. Edu: Patna. Graduated in 1933. m. 1926, 
7 Sons and 1 Daughter. Member, Bihar Leg. Assembly, 
1937-45; Nominated Municipal Commr., Patna City Muni¬ 
cipality, 1938; Member and Jt. Secy., Bihar Prov. War 
Ctee ., since 1 940; Member, Executive Cttee ., Bihar Prov. 
War Cttee. since 1940; Member, Fishery Sub-Cttee. of 
the Policy Cttee. of the Govt, of India, 1944-45; Pres., 
Bihar Muslim Chamber of Com. ; Director, India Recons¬ 
truction Corporation, Kanpur; Prop., N. Hasan & Sons, 
Patna; Mg. Director, N. Hasan & Sons Ltd., Patna; Part¬ 
ner, Alliance Traders, Kanpur; Director Dehri Oil Refine¬ 
ry, Calcutta; The Hindustan Cycle Mfg. and Industrial 
Corporation Ltd., Patna; Mg. Director, Patna Transport 
Co. Ltd., Patna; Partner, Bihar Mercantile Corporation, 
Muzaffarpur; S. Najmal Hasan and Co., Meerut. Clubs: 
Calcutta Club, Calcutta, Royal Calcutta Turf Club, Royal 
Western India Turf Club, Bombay Cricket Club of India, 
and New Patna Club, Patna. Add: Sultana Palace, Patna. 


HASNAIN. K. B. SYED GHULAM, B.A. (Alig.), Dy. 
Secy., Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, b. Banur, Patia¬ 
la State, 1901, s. of Mir Ghulam Imam; married, 3 Sons 
and 1 Daughter. Under Secy, and Dy. Secy, to Govt, of 
India, Legislative Assembly Department. Under Secy., 
Constituent Assembly of India, 46-47. Add: 224|B, So¬ 
merset St., Karachi. 

Patna. 

HASSAN, SYEED FIDA, M.A., O.B.E., P.A.S., Secy, 
to the Govt, of West Punjab, Lahore, b. Dera Ghazi 
Khan, Dec. 1908; s. of K. B. Syed Faizul Hassan Sahib; 
m. Zeenat Jehan Begum d. of Syed Inayat Hussain; 2 Sons 
and 1 Daughter. Entered I.C.S., 1932; served as Asstt. 
Commissioner, Dist. and Sessions Judge and Dy. Commis¬ 
sioner in different Districts of the Punjab. Skippered the 
Punjab Univ. Cricket Team and took part in quadrangular 
cricket tournaments representing Muslim elevens. Played 
in several representative cricket Assoc, in the Ranji Tro- 
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phy. Rec: Cricket, Tennis, Riding. Address: Lahore Gym- 

khana Lahore. 

HASAN, RIZAVI SYED MUSHJRUL, MR. JUSTICE, B.Sc., 
LL.B., Judge, High Court, Bikaner, b. 14-10-1901, s. 

of the late Mr. Syed Wazirul Hasan, m. 
Husn Ara Begum, d. of the late Hakim 
Mahmood Alam of Sahaswan on 23-12- 
1920, 2 Sons and 1 Daughter. Edu: 
LuCiknow and Aligarh. Chairman, Citv 
Board, Mussorie; Pres., Ghananand In¬ 
termediate Coll., Mussorie; Patron, Anju- 
man-i-Islamia, Mussorie; Pres., Islamia 
School, Mussorie; Vice-Pres., Mussorie 

Girls High School; Chairman, Anti-Cor¬ 

ruption Cttee., Bikaner; Member, Muni¬ 
cipal Org., Ctee., Bikaner. Is connected 

with various social organisations and is a prominent law¬ 
yer. Rec: Photography & Shooting. Clubs: Victoria 

Memorial Club, Bikaner. Address: 24, Civil Lines, Bikaner 
(Rajputana) . 

HAQ, MOHD. ABDUL, AFZAL-UL-ULEMA, M.A., 

D. Phil. (Oxon.), Principal, Govt. Mohammedan Coll., 
Madras, b. 1-7-1901. Edu: M.A, and Afzal-ul-Ulema 
from Madras Univ. and Doctorate from Oxford. Prof, 
of Arabic at the Govt. Mohammedan Coll., Madras, 
1924-39. Principal since 1939. Organised an Islamic 
History and Culture Exhibition at Madras. Examiner and 
Paper setter for B.A. and B.A. (Honsrj (Madras). 
Researches: Diwan, Ibn-Sana-ul-Mulk. Travelled all over 
Europe and Middle East. Address: Govt. Mohammedan 
Coll., Mount Rd., Madras. 

HIDAYATULLAH. SHAIKH GHULAM HUSSAIN. HIS 
EXCELLENCY MR. Kt., K.C.S.I., Governor of Sind, 
(renounced all titles), b. Shikarpur (Sind) 1879. Edu: 
Karachi and Bombay. Started practice in 1904 and con¬ 
tinued till 1920; Vice-Pres., Hyderabad Sind Municipa¬ 
lity; First non-official Pres., Hyderabad Sind District Lo¬ 
cal Board; Member, Bombay Legislative Council (1912- 
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ber, Executive Council, Govt. of Bombay (1928-34), 
Leader, Bombay Legislative Council and Vice-Pres., Exe¬ 
cutive Council, Governor of Bombay; Deputed to R.T.C. 
by Govt, of India on two occasions; Nominated member 
of Council of State for six months, elected as Member, In¬ 
dian Legislative Assembly; Pres., All-India Local Self 
Conf. ; Member, Sind Legislative Assembly, Mar. 1937; 
Apptd. Chief Minister, Govt, of Sind, 1937, Minister In- 
charge Law and Order. Alla Bux Ministry; Premier, Govt, 
of Sind. Oct. 42-47. Address: Seafield Rd.. Civil Lines, 
Karachi. 

HAQ, SYED MOINUL, M.A. (1926), Ph.D. (1944), 
Lecturer in History, Muslim Univ., Aligarh, b. Jan, 1901. 

s. of Syed Mujibul Haq Shah Sahib of 
Moradabad; m. Bilqis Zamani Begum, d. 
of Moulvi Ashraf Ali Sahib, 1929. 3 
children. Edu: Meerut and Aligarh. His 
thesis was on Barani’s History of the 
Tughluq including an English translation 
of the Persian text. Member, All-India 
Muslim Educational Con., Secy., Islamic 
Section of the Conf. and Secy.. Confe¬ 
rence Academy of Islamic Research 
(History Section). Pub. Ancient India; A Short History of 
the Delhi Sultanate; Masalikul Absar (English Translation 
in collaboration with Dr. Otto Spies & Mr. Sh. A. Rashid) 
and Life of Abu Baker (Eng. translation of M. Habibur Rah¬ 
man Sherwani’s Siratus Siddiq). Address: Zainul Abedin 
Rd., Muslim Univ., Aligarh. 


HOSAIN, DR. SYED ABID, M.D., Zamindar and Chief 
Medical Officer, Military Meat Dehydrating Factory Hospi¬ 
tal, Dighaghat; Edu: M.D. of Brussels ’Varsity & Graduate, 
Sanitary Training Coll., London. Sometime Principal, Govt. 
Medical Coll.. Kabul, Presented to His Majesty the Sul¬ 
tan of Turkey in 1912 and to His Islamic Majesty the 
King of Afghanistan in 1922; Served in the Balkan War, 
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1912; Served in the Great War as I.M.S. Officer, I9I4- 
15. Has toured extensively in the continent. Address- 
Dighaghat, Patna. 


HISAM-UD-DIN, S., THE HON’BLE BRIGADIER. SIR 
BAHADUR. Kt. (1931). C.I.E. (1925), O.B.E., 

I.D.S.M. (1908), M . C., Peshawar, 
b. 1-1-1888, s. of the late Col. Nawab 
Sir Mobd. Aslam, a descendant of King 
Ahmed Shah Abdali. 3 Sons. Joined the 
3rd Punjab Cavalry (now 1 Ith P.A.O. 
Cavalry) in 1919 as a Viceroys Com¬ 
missioned Officer; saw active service in 
the World War 1 and the 3rd Afghan 
War (1919); Mentioned in despatches 
four times and received the Order of the 
British India and the Order of the Crown 
of Romania; Apptd. Hony. A.D.C. to General Lord 
Rowlinson and Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood; Serv¬ 
ed in Lord Rawlinson’s Army Requirements Cttee., 1921: 
After retirement apptd. Lt.Col. of the P.A.V.O. Ca¬ 
valry. In World War II served as Army Member Bhopal 
State. Member, Council of State. Address: 3. Mackeson 
Rd., Pashawar. 



HUSAIN. MOHAMMAD AFZAL, M.Sc., (Pb), M.A. 
(Cantab), Chairman, West Punjab and N.W.F. Joint 
Public Service Commission. b. Batala, Gurdaspur, 1889. 
s. of Mian Husain Baksh; m. Ghulam Janat, d. of Mian 
Ghulam Farid, 1 Son and 4 Daughters. E.du: Punjab Uni¬ 
versity and Ccimbridge Univ. Entomologist; Pusa Institute, 
1919; Entomologist, Govt, of Punjab; Prof, at Punjab 
Agricultural Coll., Lyallpur; later Principal (Mar. 33 Oct- 
38), Vice-Chancellor, Punjab Univ., 1938. Pres., Agri¬ 
culture Section of Indian Science Congress, 1933, and En¬ 
tomological Section of the Congress, 1938; Delegate, In¬ 
ternational Locust Conf. at Egypt, 1935; Represented In¬ 
dia on Permanent Agricultural Cttee, of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, 1938. Delegate, Agricultural 
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Conf. of the Middle East Countries, 1944; Member, Fa¬ 
mine Inquiry Commission, July 1944-Aug. 1945; General 
Pres., Indian Science Congress, 1946. Address: 56, Jail 
Rd., Lahore. 

HUSAIN. SYED ABID, DR. M.A., Ph. D. (Berlin), Jamia 
Millia Islamia. b. Bhopal, 1896. Edu: Allahabad and Ali¬ 
garh, Oxford and Berlin (1921-26) Joined Jamia, 1926, 
Pub: Translated into Urdu—Work of Plato & Kant, Goe¬ 
the & Spranger, Te Boer and Halide Edib, Gandhiji and 
Pandit Nehru. “Indian Nationalism and National Cultu¬ 
ral’* in Urdu (3 Vols), English Version under prepara¬ 
tion. Add: Okhla, Delhi. 

HUSAIN, DR. IQBAL, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., Senior Prof, 
of Persian, Patna Coll. b. 22-11-1905. Edu: Patna and 
Law Colls., Patna; Univ. Prizeman, Gold Medalist and 
Research Scholar, Entered Bihar and Orissa Educational 
Service, 1935; Apptd. to Class I of the Bihar Educational 
Service, 1944; Lect. in Persian, Ravenshaw Coll., Cut¬ 
tack, 1935-36; Asstt. Prof, of Persian, Patna Coll., 
1938-44. Fellow of the Senate of the Patna Univ., 1943; 
Fellow Member of the Faculty of Arts; elected Member 
of the Faculty of Law; Member, Boards of Studies in Per¬ 
sian and Urdu of Patna Univ.; Member, Bihar and Oris¬ 
sa Madrassa Examination Board, 1938-44. Convenor, 
M.A. Board of Examiners in Persian of Patna Univ. 
Representative of the Patna Univ., 12th All-India Orien¬ 
tal Conf. held in Benares; Member, Governing Body of 
Madrasa-i-IsIamia Shamsul Huda, Patna; Member, Edito¬ 
rial Board, the Patna Univ. Journal. Pub: “The Early 
Persian Poets of India” and the ”Tuhfa-i-Sami. “ Address, 
Patna Coll., Bankipore, Patna. 

HUSSAIN, SIR AHMED: NAWAB AMIN JUNG BAHA¬ 
DUR, the Nizam’s Own Colonist, C.S.I. (1911); Na- 
wab (1917); K.C.I.E. (1922); Minister in waiting up¬ 
on H.E.H. the Nizam from 191 5 to 1935. b. 11-8-1863. 
m. Ayesha (1882) who died, next Fatima Lady Amin 
Jung, 1907; 4 Sons and 3 Daughters. Edu: Christian Coll. 
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and Pres. Coll., Madras, Miller’s Prizeman, 1882; Gover¬ 
nor’s Scholar I 882-85 ; B. A. (1886), B.L. (1889), M.A. 
( 1890), Advocate ( 1 928) ; Dy. Collector and Magt., 1 890- 
92; Asstt. Secy, to the Nizam, 1893; Personal Secretary to 
Nizam, 1895; Chief Secy., to Nizam's Govt., 1905; Lav/ 
Member, Nizam’s Executive Council, 1922-26. Pub; Notes 
on Islam,” “Philosophy of Faqirs”, articles in Periodicals. 
Delegate to the First R. T. Conf., I 930-3 I ; Member of the 
Hon’ble Sarifkhas Cttee., 1904-1936. Retired, 1937. Clubs: 
Cosmopolitan (Madras) and Calcutta Club. Address: Amin 
Manzil, Hyderabad Deccan. 


HUSSAIN, MRS. IQBALUNNISA, B.A., Gold Medalist, 
Dip. in Education; Writer and Social Worker, b. 21-1- 
1898. m. Syed Ahmed Hussain. Edu: Univs. of Mysore 
and Leeds, England. Graduated in 1930. Worked for the 
social uplift and educational progress of women; repre¬ 
sented India at the World’s Girl Guide Conf., Switzei'- 
Icxnd 1934; led India,n Delegation in the International 
Women’s Congress at Istambool, 1935. Pub: “Changing 
India,” 1940; “Purdah and Polygamy”; “Harem House” 
a ploy; “A queer education” under publication; another 
novel “The Biography of an Indian Muslim Woman” is 
being written. Address: I C, Palmgrove Rd., Bangalore. 


HUQUE, CAPT. AHSANUL, Station Director, Radio Pa¬ 
kistan, Dacca, b. Krishnagar, Nadia (Bengal), Feb. 1919, 
s. of Hon’ble late Sir Azizul Huque. Edu; Krishnagar Col¬ 
legiate School (1924-34) and Presidency Coll., Calcutta 
(1934-36); travelled Far Eastern Countries including 
Burma, Malaya, Siam and Java. Taken on staff, AIR Cal¬ 
cutta. Services lent to Army, served as Captain in Intelli¬ 
gence Corps, Public Relation Officer, Directorate General, 
AIR New Delhi. Opted for Pakistan. Rec: Shooting, 
Swimming. Club: Lahore Gymkhana, Dacca Club, Delhi 
Gymkhana and Roshanara Club. Address: Broadcasting 
House, Dacca, East Bengal. 
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HUSAIN, QAZI MOTAHER, M.A. in Physics (1921) and 
Mathematics (1938), Lecturer in Physics and Statistics, 
Dacca Univ. and House Tutor, Fazlul 
Haq Muslim Hall. b. 30''7-1897, s. of the 
late Mr. Q. Gowharuddin Ahmed, m. 
1920-Sajida Khatun, grand-d, of the late 
Shamsul Ulema Ataur Rehman; 2 Sons 
and 7 Daughters. Lecturer, Univ. of 
Dacca since 1921; served as an Asst 
Proctor Tabulator and a House Tutor: 
Has been a popular teacher taking inte¬ 
rest in extra-academic activities embrac¬ 
ing Arts, Literature and Sports. Founder, 
“Muslim Sahitya Samaj,” Dacca; Pres., “Purva-Pakistan 
Sahitya Sangsad”; Organised several literary conferences 
at Faridpur, Calcutta and Dacca. Pub: “Sancharan, “ 
Rec: Tennis and Chess. In chess represented India in the 
“International Solving Contest” and has evolved some ma¬ 
thematical solution. Address: P.O. Ramna, Dacca. 

HAQ, ABDUL KASEM FUZLUL, M.A., B.L., ex-Chief 
Minister, Bengal, b. Oct. 1873 in the famous Kazi family 
of Chakhar, Dist. Barisal. Edu: at home and Calcutta, 
m. 1896, eldest d. of late Nawab Syed Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur; 1 Son and Daughters of whom one survives. 
Enrolled Vakil High Court, 1900; Prof., Rajchandra Coll., 
1903-04. Edtr., Balak (1901-6); Jt. Edtr., Bharat Sur- 
hid, 1900-3; Dy. Magt. Collector, 1906. Asstt. Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative, Bengal, Bihar and Assam, 1908-12. 
Resigned Govt, service, Joined Bar; Elected Member, old 
Bengal Leg. Council, 1913-20; elected Member, Mont- 
ford Reforms Council, 1920-35, Central Legislature, 1935- 
37. Education Minister, 1924; Secy., Prov. M, League, 
1913-16; Pres., Muslim League, 1916-21; Pres., All-In¬ 
dia League Session, Delhi, 1918; Gen. Secy., Indian Na¬ 
tional Cong., 1918; Pres., Bengal Prof. Conf., Midna- 
pore, 1920; Signatory to the famous League-Congress 
Pact, Lucknow, 1916; Member, R.T. Conf., 1930-31 
and 1931-32. Founder, Leader and Pres., Krishak Proja 
Party since 1927, Mayor of Calcutta, 1935-36; elected 
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Member Reformed Provincial Assembly. Chief Minister, 
Bengal from P4-i937 to 28-3-1943; Leader of Opposi¬ 
tion, 1943; Later on joined Muslim League. Address; 
88-2, Jhautola Rd ., Calcutta. 

HYDARI, SIR MUHAMMAD SALEH AKBAR, HIS EX¬ 
CELLENCY, (Son of the late Rt. Hon’ble Nawab Sir 
Akbar Hydari) K.C.LE. (Cr. June 1944), I.C.S., 

C.S.l. (1941), C.l.E. (1935). Ex-Chairman and In¬ 
dia’s Representative, Eastern Group Supply Council, 1941- 
43. b. 12-10-1894, m. Sigrid, d. of W. Westling, Pitea, 
Sweden, 1 Son, and 2 Daughters. Edu: Bombay Univ., 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Dist. Officer, Madras Presy., 1920- 
23; Under-Secy., Development Deptt., Govt, of Mad¬ 
ras, 1923; Under-Secy., Govt, of India, Deptt. of Educa¬ 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924; Agent of the Govt, of In¬ 
dia in Ceylon, 192 7-29; Secy., the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, 1929-31; Jt. Secy., the Indian 
States Delegation to the Indian R. T. Conf., London, 
second session, 1931; Adviser, Delegation from Hydera- 
bad-Dn. to the Indian R. T. Conf,, London, and Jt. 
Parliamentary Cttee. on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
Third Session, 1932-34; Jt. Secy., the Govt, of India, 
Deptt. of Labour, 1938. Secy., Industries and Civil Supp. 
Deptt., 1942-Oct. 1945; Leader, the Supplies Mission to 
U.K., Feb.-Mar. 1945. Member for Information and 
Arts, Viceroy’s Executive Council, since Nov. 1945 and 
for Labour, Works, Mines, Power and Health, 3 Jul-Aug. 
1946. Governor, Assam since 1947. Address: Govern¬ 
ment House, Shillong. 

HYE, KHAN BAHADUR ABDUL HASNAT MOHAMMAD 
ABDUL, B.A. (First Class Hons.) b. 25-9-1884; m. 
Selime Nurjahan Begum. Edu: Dacca Coll., Joined Bengal 
Civil Service, Dec. 1905 after a short service in the Fin¬ 
ance Dept, of the Govt, of East Bengal and Assam (Oct.- 
Dec. 1905); continued to hold special posts till 1930; 
one of the Commsnrs. of the Tribunal to try the famous 
Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, 1930-32; Addl. Dist. 
Magt., Dacca, Tipperah and Backergunj; Deputed to Cen- 
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tral Leg. Assem. (New Delhi) For 2 sessions, 1932-33; 
Apptd. permanently Dist. Magt. and Collector of Bir- 
bhum till 1939; Member, Public Service Commission, East 
Bengal. Add: 131, Siddiq Bazar Rd., P. O. Ramna, 
Dacca. 

IBRAHIM. ABDUR RAHIM. B.A.. (Pb.), Under Secre¬ 

tary to the Cabinet, Government of Pakistan, b. Manshera, 
Dist. Hazara, (N.W.F.P.), Nov. 1938; Son of Sheikh 
Mohammed Ibrahim. Married Sultana Akhtar, daughter 
of Abdul Qadir, Joint Secretary, Pakistan Ministry of Fin¬ 
ance; one daughter; Educ: Scholarship holder throughout, 
second in B.A. (Hons.). Vice-President, Khyber Union, 
Editor “Khyber** (Islamia College), Peshawar Magazine; 
Recreation: Philately, Music, Tennis; Clubs; Karachi Club. 
Address; 25, Bleak House Road Karachi. 

IMAM, SYED AKHTAR. DR., M.A. (Alig.), 1936, Ph.D. 
(Bonn.), 1939. Incharge, Departments of Arabic, Persian 
and Islamic History, Colombo Univ. b. Karai—Persarai, 
Patna, 10th Dec. 1911. Educ; Jamia Millia, Aligarh 
Muslim University and University at Zu’Bonn (Germany). 
He is a Urdu writer of repute, a linguist and has done ori¬ 
ginal work in Islamic History (4th Cent. Hijri) was Lec¬ 
turer, University of Calcutta. Address; Colombo. 

IBRAHIM. SHAIKH MOHAMMAD. Assistant Director of 
Training, Ex-Servicemen and Civilians, Department of Re¬ 
settlement and Employment, Ministry of 
Law and Labour, Govt. of Pakistan, Ka¬ 
rachi; b. 1908; Son of B. S. Sandhi; 
m. Abida, daughter of Abdul Rahim, 
I.S.E. (Retired) . Four ‘ sons and four 
daughters; Educ; Graduated in Electrical 
Engineering, University of Edinburg; 

1928. A.M.I.E. (Ind.), Chartered 

Electrical and Mdjchanical Engineer. 

Head of Electric^ Engineering Depart¬ 
ment of Calcutta Technical School, 1931- 
42^ Member of Electric Licensing Board. Bengal (1937- 
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39); Asstt. Controller of Purchase, P.G.M.P. Supply De¬ 
partment. India (1942-45); Secretary and Member. Exe¬ 
cutive Committees, Punjab Muslim Assoc., Calcutta; 
Rec.; Tennis, Cricket, Boating. Address; 174, Lawrence 

Road, Karachi. 


IMAM, SYED NAQUi, B.A. (Hons.) (Cantab). Barrister, 
b. 30th Aug. 1902. Educ: Oxford Preparatory Sch., Lei¬ 
ghton Park Public Sch.. Reading Manchester Univ. and 
Cambridge Univ. Member, Silver and Gold Medalist of 
Royal LiTe Saving Society; Member of the Bihar Leg. 
Council and Dy. Pers. ; Secy., A.I.L.T.A. (Bihar and 
Orissa) ; travelled nearly all over Europe, Near East and 
Egypt; performed the Haj in 1935; Dy. Pres., Bihar 
Leg. Council, 1937-40; apptd. Dist. Judge in 1940. 
Address: Monghyr (Bihar) . 


ISMAIL KHAN, NAWAB MOHAMMAD, B.A. (Cantab), 
Barristcr-at'Law, M.L.A. (Central), Vicc-Chanc. and 
Treasurer, Muslim Univ., Aligarh, U.P. b. July, 1886; Son 
of the late Nawab Mohd. Ishaq Khan Sahib, m. 1906. 3 
Sons and 6 Daughters. Educ.: Cambridge and Inner Tem¬ 
ple. Member, All-Jndia Muslim League Council since 1910; 
was Member, All-India Congress Committee; Ex-President, 
Khilafat Committee, Muslim Conference, U.P. Muslim 
League and Unity Board; Member, Working Committee 
India Muslim League, Member, Central Legislative As¬ 
sembly; Membei, U.P. Legislative Assembly; Chairman 
of All-India Muslim League Civil Defence Association; 
Member, Constituent Assembly. Member, Allahabad and 
Lincoln Bar. Address; Aligarh. 

ISMAIL, MIRZA M., AMIN-UL-MULK. SIR, G.C.I.E., 
(1936), Kt. (1930), C.LE. (1924), O.B.E. (1923), 
C.St.J. of Jerusalem (1937), Ex-President, H.E.H. the 
Nizam's Ex.-Council, b. Bangalore, Oct. 23, 1883, s. of 
Aga Jan. m. to Zebinda Begum. 1 Son and 2 Daughters. 
Educ.; Madras Univ. Asstt. Secy. to H. H. the Maharaja 
of Mysore from 1908; HuzW Secy., 1914, and in 1922 
became Private Secy. ; From 1926 to 1941, Dewan of My- 
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sore; Prime Minister, Jaipur, 1942-46; Attended R.T. 
Conf., I 930 as a delegate from the South Indian States and 
in 1931 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and Jaipur States: 
Delegate, 3rd R.T. Conf., 1932 and the Jt. Select Cttee.^ 
1933; Led Indian Delegation to the Inter-Governmentai 
Conf. of Far Eastern Countries on Rural Hygiene held at 
Bandoeng (Java), 1937. Address: Bangalore. 


IMAM, SYED MEHDI, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law. 
Patna, b. Neora, 28th Feb., 1902. Belongs to a famous 
family of lawyers and judges, m. Saycda 
Begum, d. of Justice Sir Syed Faczl Ali, 1 
Son and 1 daughter. Educ; Oxford. 
Took degree in Ancient Gieats, being the 
third Indian and first Muslim. Called to 
bar from Middle Temple Inn in 1925; 
same year joined the Patna High Court. 
Standing Counsel to Govt., of Bihar. 
1943; Resigned in 1945 to continue his 
practice; Examinei in Greek and Latin, 
Patna & Calcutta Universities; Member, 
Board of English Studies, Patna; Vice-President, Rotary 
Club, Patna. He is a Mason and Theosophist. Publica¬ 
tions: “The Poetry of the Invisible,” 1937; ^‘The Folklore 
of Ancient Greece,” 1940; “Scenes from Indian Mytholo¬ 
gy,” “Scenes from Islamic History,” “Ordinance No. II,” 
1942; “The Central and Provincial Govt. Orders under 
Section R 81, D.I.R.,” 1945, etc. Recreations: Tennis 
and Writing. Clubs: New Patna Club. Address: Hasan 
Manzil, Fraser Road, Patna. 


JAFRI, DR. S. N. A.. KHAN BAHADUR. B.A.. LL.D., 
Bar-at-Law, Advocate. Allahabad High Court; Research 
Scholar in Economics (1926-28). Formerly Member of 
U.P. Civil Service: Recruiting Officer during the War of 
1914; was Provincial Publicity Officer in U.P.; Deputed 
as special Publicity Officer to Bihar and Quetta Earth¬ 
quakes; was Dy. Director, Public Information, Govt, of 
India for four and half years; Additional Director for four 
months and Officiating Director for 14 months. Member, 
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Provincial Muslim Education Ctee., U.P.; Member, U.P. 
and All-India M. League Councils; Member. U.P. War 
Board and Publicity Ctee.; Pres, of the Dist. M. League, 
Allahabad in 1943; Pres, of U.P. Cantonments Assoc.; 
Chairman, Reception Ctee., U.P. Muslim Educational 
Conf. at Allahabad, 1942; Founded and edited “On¬ 
ward”, 1942-43. Pres., Rly. Muslim Employees Assoc., 
E.I.R., Allahabad Division; Was Head of U.P. Dele¬ 
gation of Govt, of India to visit War Establishments; Pub¬ 
lications: History and Status of Landlords and Tenants; 
Constitutional Series; Flashlights on Islam. Address: Fat- 
ma Estates, Allahabad. 


ISHAQUE, HAFIZ SYED MOHAMMAD. B.Sc., (Alig.), 
M.Sc. (Lucknow), O.B.E.. P.A.S., Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Food, Agriculture and Health, 
Pakistan; b. Tonk State, in 1906; son of 
late Syed Hamiduddin. m. Saleha Ishaque 
2 Sons. Educ: Rai Bareilli, Aligarh and 
Lucknow. Was first class first in M.Sc. 
of the Lucknow Univ., 1928. Assistant 
Meteorologist, Karachi, 1928-29. Joined 
I.C.S. in 1929 and returned in 1931 to 
Bengal. Acted as S . D . O . Patwakhali 
and Sirajgunj, District Magistrate of Noa- 
khali and Rangpur. Chief Controller, 
Jute Regulation, Bengal, 1940. Director of Rural Recons¬ 
truction, Agrirultural Development Commissioner, finally 
Development Commissioner, Bengal, 1945. Secretary, Re¬ 
habilitation, Relief and Co-operative Credit Dept. (United) 
Bengal in 1947. Pub: Rural Bengal and Rural Reformer. 
Clubs: Calcutta and Gymkhana Club. Address: 262, Ingle 
Avenue, Karachi. 

JASDANVALLA. A. A., b. 24th June 1899. Educ.: Bharda 
New High School and St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Part¬ 
ner, Adamji Loo,kmanji & Co,; Mg. Director, AIco Insu¬ 
rance Co. Ltd. : Director of several other joint Stock Con¬ 
cerns; Pres., Islam Gymkhana, Bombay; Chairman, Bom¬ 
bay Cricket Assoc.; Debenture Trustee of the Cricket 
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Club of India, Bombay; Sheriff of Bombay for the year 
1946. Clubs: Willingdon, Radio, Cricket Club of India, 
Orient Club. Address; Rahimtoola House, Homji Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


JASDANWALLA, Y.A, Educ.: Bharda New High School, 
Bombay. Partner, Adamji Lookmanji 6c Co,; Chairman, 
Alco Insurance Co. Ltd.; Director, Alco Insurance Co. 
Ltd. ; Director, The Bombay Co-operative Marketing So¬ 
ciety, Bombay Muslim Co-operative Bank Ltd. Clubs: 
Cricket Club of India Ltd., Islam Gymkhana, Bombay. 
Address: Rahimtoola House, Homji Street, Fort, Bombay. 


JAN, SHAIKH MOHAMMAD, ALHAJ, KHAN BAHA¬ 
DUR (1934), M.L.C., Calcutta, b. Delhi, Jan. 1895. 
2 sons and 3 daughters. Educ.; Privately and Mirzapore. 
Joined his father’s business in 1918. Founded the Mo¬ 
hammed Jan Muslim High School in Muchuabazar, Cal 
cutta in 1940. Member, Leg. Council from Calcutta Ur¬ 
ban Constituency since 1936. In business is closely con¬ 
nected with Jewan Buksh Mohamed Jan (Hosiery and 
Piecegoods Merchants), Janson Oil Co., Janson Tannery 
Co. and Janson Iron & Steel Co. Address: 80, Colootola 
Street, Calcutta. 


KARAMAT, UMAR, B.A. (Hons.), M.A. (Cantab), 
Principal, Govt. College, Ludhiana, b. 19th July 1901. 
Educ.: Punjab Univ. and Cambridge, m. Mumtaz Hafi- 
zuddin, daughter of Nawab of Surat. Prof, of English and 
Economics, Islamia Coll., 1925-33; Principal, Govt. Coll.. 
Ludhiana, 1933-35; Inspector of Schools, Jullundur Divi¬ 
sion, 1935-37; Principal, I.M.M.T.S. Dufferin, 1939-42; 
Principal, Govt. Coll., Ludhiana, since 1942. Examiner 
in Economics for M . A. andl.C.S. Exams. Has travelled 
in Europe, America and Australia. Hobbies: Writing. Re¬ 
creations: Tennis and Hockey. Address: Govt. College. 
Ludhiana, 
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MOHAMED ALU BHOY JINNAH BHOY KHOJANI is the 

original name of the popularly known QuaitJ-e-Azam Mo- 
hamed Alii Jinnah. His Excellency Quaid-e-Azam Moha- 
mcd Aili Jinnah—was born on 25th December, 1876 at 
Karachi. Educated at Gokuldas Tejpal Primary School, 
Bombay, Sind Madressah and Mission High School at Ka¬ 
rachi. Passed his Matriculation Examination from the 
University of Bombay. 

[n 1892 at the early age of 16 proceeded to England 
for further studies and was admitted in Lincoln’s Inn. 

In 1 896 qualified himself as a Barrister and was call¬ 
ed to Bar. Returned to India and had a briefless practice 
for over three years. In 1900 Mr, Jinnah was appointed 
temporary third Presidency Magistrate at Bombay. 

in 190 1 was offered the permanent post of Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate, which carried the grade of Rs. 1,500, 
but refused to accept it and made rapid strides as a Bar¬ 
rister in the High Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

Dadabhoy Nowroji, the late grand old man of India, 
discovered the analytical ability of Mr. Jinnah and made 
him his priv^xte secretary, in which position he is credited 
to have coined the word “Swaraj.” 

In 1910 Mr. Jinnah was elected member of the Im- 
perial Legislative Council and in 1914 led the Congress 
delegation to England in connection with the reforms of 
the Council of the Secretary of State. Mr. Jinnah return¬ 
ed to India and enrolled himself as a Member of the Mus¬ 
lim League. Acted as mediator between the League and 
the Congress. In 1916 Mr. Jinnah was elected President 
of the All India Muslim League though he continued to be 
a member of the Congress and thereby brought the Con¬ 
gress and the Muslim League into a pact at Lucknow. 

Again in 1917 Mr. Jinnah was returned as Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council and was always fore- 
most both amongst lawyers and politicians to champion 
the cause of liberal politics. 

Mr. Jinnah was elected President of the Home Rule 
League at Bombay and in 1919 came out with his four¬ 
teen points pleading the safeguard of the Muslim rights, 
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language and culture. 

In 1920 Mr. Jinnah was re-elected President of the 
All India Muslim League. Resigned the membership of 
the Congress after attending its session at Nagpur but still 
continued his untiring efforts to gulf the differences bet¬ 
ween League and Congress. 

In 1 924 he was again elected President of the Lahore 
Session of the All India Muslim League. V^isited England 
and returned to India in 1928. Attended the All Parties 
Conference at Calcutta and pressed for separate electo¬ 
rates . 

Attended Round Table Conferences, 1929-30. From 
1932 to 35 Mr. Jinnah fought for coalition Government 
as against one Party Rule. At the close of 1935 he was 
made permanent President of the All India Muslim Lea¬ 
gue. 


In 1940 Mr. Jinnah piloted the Pakistan resolution 
at the Lahore Session of the All India Muslim League 
which demanded the grouping of Muslim majority pro¬ 
vinces into Independent States in which the constituent 
units should be autonomous and sovereign. As the author 
of Pakistan Mr. Jinnah came to be known the world over. 

In 1945 Mr. Jinnah refused to co-operate with Lord 
Wavell the then Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
in the formation of the Interim Cabinet at Delhi. 

In 1946 Mr. Jinnah agreed with the Viceroy and ac¬ 
cepted the offer of joining the Interim Government at the 
Centre and under an invitation from Mr. Atlee visited 
England. Demanded two separate constituent assemblies 
of India and Pakistan. 

On 14th of June, 1947, was elected the first Gover¬ 
nor-General of Pakistan and was also made the President 
of Pakistan Constituent Assembly. 

His hobby is to collected Persian and Turkish carpets 
and is a keen billiards player. 

Mr. Jinnah has one daughter. 
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KADRI, SIR MAHBUBMIAN IMAMBUX, B.A.. LL.D., 
Khan Saheb (1916), Khan Bahadur (1918), O.B.E. 
(1924), Kt. (1934), Retd. Dist. and Sessions Judge 
and Landholder, b. 4th Nov. 1873; m. Kamrunnisa Be¬ 
gum. Educ.: Gujerat Coll., Ahmedabad; Ct. Xavier’s 
Bombay; Govt. Law College, Bombay. Asstt. Master. 
Bombay Educational Dept., 1893-96; Principal, Mahabat 
Madresa, Junagadh, 1897^1901; Tutor to Heir--Apparent, 
Junagadk 1901-03; Sub Judge, Bombay Pres.. 1903-18: 
Asstt. Judge, 1918-19; Member, Special Tribunal for 
Riot Cases, 1919; Asstt. Judge, 1919-24; Dist. Judge, 

] 924-27; Chief Justice, Junagadh, 1927-31; Member, Age 
of Consent Ctee., 1929-30; Hon. Secy., War and Relief 
Fund, Ahmedabad. 1914^18; Pres., Anjumane Islam 
Sunni Muslim Wakf Ctee; Child Protection Society, Ah¬ 
medabad. Sabarmati Central Jail Moral Instruction Ctee; 
Gujerat Muslim Education Soc. Publications: “Rise and 
Fall of Mussalmans in India,*’ “Life of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan,’’ “The Conciliators Guide.’ Address: “Mahbub 

Manzil,’’ Delhi Gate, Ahmedabad. 


KARDAR, ABDUL RASHID, Motion Picture Producer and 
Director, Bombay, b. Lahore, 1904. Started life as an 
artist. Floated United Player Corporation (Lahore), 
1928. Produced and directed more than 12 silent pic¬ 
tures. His first production in talkie was “Heer Ranjah.** 
Joined East India Film Co, at Calcutta, 1931; Directed 
“Aurat-ka-Pyar,*’ “Chandra Gupta,” “Sultana,” “Baghi 
Sipahi,” “Milap,” etc. Came to Bombay in 1937. Direct¬ 
ed “Baghban” for General Films; “Tho,kar,” “Holi” and 
“Pagal” for Ran jit Movietone; “Pooja** for National Stu¬ 
dios; “Swami*’ and “Nai Dunya” for Circo Productions. 
From his own concern, “Kardar Productions,” produced 
and directed hits like “Namaste,” “Kanoon” and “Shah 
Jehan”. Address: Zavel Mahal, Marine Drive, Bombay. 


KARIM, SYED MUJTABA, DR., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Alig.), 
Research Officer, Council of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search, Delhi, b. 10th July 1908. Educ..; Aligarh. Serv¬ 
ed the Muslim Univ., Aligarh, for 6 years as member of 
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the staff; In 1938 joined the India Research Bureau which 
later on was amalgamated with the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. Has a wide experience of Indus¬ 
trial research. Publications: Several technical papers. Ad 
dress: Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, Uni¬ 
versity Bldg ., Delhi. 

KAREEMULLAH, MIR, Member, Catering Association. 
West End, London and Comptroller, Governor-Generars 
Household, Karachi, b. Warrangal (Hy 
derabad-Dn.), 1904; s. of late Mir Ka- 
ramatullah, Jagirdar. m. 1929. 1 daugh¬ 
ter. Left home at an early age and joined 
the crew of S.S. “City of Paris** as coal 
trimmer, reached London and was domi¬ 
ciled there for 20 years. An All India 
swimmer and crossed English Channel in 
1930. Rec: Football, Swimming. Clubs: 
United India Club, Calcutta. Address; 
Governor-GeneraFs Household, Karachi. 

KARIM ULLAH, Dr., Ph.D. (Edin.), D.Phil (Heidelberg), 
Asstt. Director, Council of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search. b. Mirpur (Dist. Hoshiarpur), 1903. Educ. : Ho- 
shiarpur, Jamia Millia Islamia, Aligarh, Fleidelberg Univ. 
and Edinburgh. Was awarded scholarship from British 
Council of Medical Research for Anti Septics of the thia- 
zole series. Wide experience in Industrial Research, seve¬ 
ral publications and patents in this line. Publications; 
Many papers and publications on Plant colouring matters. 
Vitamin B and indigenous drugs. Address: University 
Building, Delhi. 

KAYANI, MOHAMMAD RUSTUM, M.A., Legal Remem¬ 
brancer and Secretary to Government Legislative Depart¬ 
ment, West Punjab, b. Kohat, N.W.F.P., 1902; s. of 
Khan Abdus Samad Khan. m. Dilbar Sultana; 2 sons and 
2 daughters; Educ.; Edwardes College, Peshawar. Govt. 
College, Lahore, Trinity College, Cambridge. Rec.: Gar¬ 
dening. Address: 2 Race View, Lahore. 

9 
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KERAWALA. SULAIMAN MOHOM^. M.A. (Cantob). 
R s E S Senior Prof, of Mathematics and Prof.-in- 

. charge. Astronomical Observatory. Pre- 

sidency Coll.. Calcutta, b. August. 
1911. Educ. : St. Xavier’s Coll., Bom¬ 
bay. Stood first in the Bombay Univ. 
intermediate (1931), Won prizes and 
scholarships in his academic career. As a 
Dawoodbhoy Fazalbhoy scholar went to 
Cambridge in 1934. Obtained his Tripos 
in Mathematics and wranglership. Elected 
Mereyon Scholar at Pembroke Coll.. 
Cambridge. Asstt. Master, Doon Public 
School, 37-38: Senior Lect. in Mathematics, Muslim Univ., 
Aligarh, 1938-42; Joined Bengal Senior Educational Ser¬ 
vice, 1942; Part-time lecturer at the Univ. of Calcutta. 
Address: Presidency College, Calcutta. 

KHAN, ABDUL AHAD, MAJOR, I.M.S., Asstt. Director- 
General, Medical Service, Pakistan, Karachi, b. 14th July 
1912, s. of Khan Abdus Sarnmad Khan, 
Rais and Zamindar, Rewa. Belongs to 
Yusaf Zai clan of Pathans. m. Bilqis 
Khurshed Bano, d. of Khan Sahib Mu¬ 
hammad Barkatiillah Khan of U.P. 2 
sons and 2 daughters. Educ. : Allahabad 
and Lucknow. House Surgeon to the 
King George Medical Coll., Lucknow: 
M.O. lie. Victoria Hospital, Rewa; 
Commissi6ned in 1. M . S . on 1 4th July 
1940; Held staff appointment in G.H.Q. 
(I), Medical Directorate, New Delhi, as D.A. D.M.S. 
and worked in the civil side in the Health Deptt., Govt, 
of India. Address: Karachi. 



KHAN ABDUL RAHMAN, B.Sc. Agri. (Edin.), Ph.D. 
(Cantab). F.R.E.S., P.A.S. (Class 1), Entomologist 
to Govt, of the West Punjab and Prof, of Entomology, 
b . Basti Sheikh Darwash, 1 900 . Educ . : M . A . O . Coll., 
Aligarh (1917-19), Univ. of Edinburgh (1920-24), Fitz 
William House, Cambridge (1934-36). Joined Imperial 
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Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 1925; Apptd. Asstt. 
Prof, of Entomology (P.A.S. Class II), Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural Coll., Lyallpur, 1927; Elected Fellow of the Ro¬ 
yal Entomological Society, London, 1936; Member, Fa¬ 
culty of Agriculture, Punjab Univ., 1939; Pres., Punjab 
Branch of the Entomological Society of India, 1939; Mem¬ 
ber, Editorial Board of the Indian Journal of Entomology, 
1939; Pres., Lyallpur Scientific Soc., 1939-40; Vice- 
Pres., Entomological Soc. of India, 1941; Pres, of the 
All-India Entomological Soc., 1942; Vice-Pres., All-In 
dia Bee-keepers Assoc., Nainital; Member, Faculty of 
Science, Muslim Univ., Aligarh; Member. Central Stand¬ 
ing Ctee. of the All-India Muslim Educational Conf. Pub¬ 
lications: 171 original papers. Address: Punjab Agricul¬ 
ture College, Lyallpur. 

KHAN, ABDUR RAZZAQUE, B.A., LL.B.. M.L.A.. 
Advocate, Nagpur, b. 1892. m. in 1917 to Maimoona 
Khatoon, d. of Syed Naimuddin Saheb 
of Gulaolthi, U.P. 2 daughters. Educ.: 
M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh (1908). Since 
1910 practising as an advocate in the 
High Court of Judicature at Nagpur; Had 
been a member of the C. P. Leg. Assem. 
for the last ten years; Dy. Leader of the 
Opposition in the last Assembly. Pres. 
of the C.P. and Berar Muslim Mutual 
Benefit Fund; Member, C.P. and Berar 
Prov. Agricultural Board in 1919. Takes 
keen part in Seerat and other religious movements. Mem¬ 
ber, Nagpur Univ. Law Ctee. Publications: A Treatise on 
Agricultural Problems. Address: Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

KHAN, MOHAMMAD ABDUR RAHMAN, F.R.A.S., 
Retd. Principal, Osmania Univ. Coll, and Prof, of Phy¬ 
sics, Nizam Coll., Hyderabad, till Oct. 1924, where he 
designed and got built both its new Physics and Chemis¬ 
try Laboratories. During the next ten years till retirement 
in 1946 was Principal and Prof, of Physics of the Osma¬ 
nia Univ. Coll, and was responsible for most of the work 
of that institution in its formative period. His researches 
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cover a wide field and even now after retirement he is 
carrying on active work in Science and other branches ji 
learning; Regional Director for India, The America Me¬ 
teor Society; Pres., The Hyderabad Academy; Fellow of 
the Society for Research on Meteorities; Fell, of the 
Physical Society. Address: Begumpet, Flyderabad-Dec- 
can . 

KHAN, HON’BLE MR. TAMIZUDDIN, M.A., LL.B., 

Deputy f^resident, Pakistan Constituent Assembly (Feb. 

23, 1948). b. Khankhanpur, Dist. Fa- 
ridpur. East Bengal, 1 889 . Educ.: Cab 
cutta University; Started practice as dis' 
trict court pleader in Faridpur in 1913 
and joined All-India Muslim League m 
the same year. Early in 1921, he joined 
Non-Co-operative Movement; Joined Na¬ 
tional College, Calcutta. Jailed for 14 
months. Released in February 1923. 
Resumed legal practice in 1924 at Fa- 
ridpur, elected Vice-Chairman, Faridpur 
Municipality and Chairman, Faridpur District Board. 
Elected to Bengal Legislative Council in 1926, continued 
member for 20 years. Elected to Provincial Legislature. 
Started practice at Calcutta High Court in 1937. Minister 
in Bengal Cabinet from 1938 to 1941 holding Public 
Health, Agriculture and Industries portfolios. Elected to 
Central Legislature in 1946. Address: Assembly Cham¬ 
bers, Karachi, 

KHAN, MOHAMMAD YUNUS, B.A. (Math.), M.A. 
(Math.), Registrar, Cooperative Societies. N.W.F.P. b. 
Nowshera Kalan, Peshawar district, April 1907; s. of 
Hukam Khan Afghan Mohammed Zai; m. daughter of M. 
Abdul Qayyum Khan. Five sons and two daughters. 
Educ.: Islamia High School, Nowshera, Islamia College, 
Peshawar. After taking M.A. degree he organised many 
co-operative institutions including Frontier Co-operative 
Bank and Frontier Co-operative Marketing Federation of 
which he is the President. Organised wholesale Marketing 
Organisations in all districts of the province for distribu- 
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tion of essential commodities and sale of produce of agri¬ 
culturists. Clubs; Gymkhana. Peshawar. Address: Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative Societies, N . W. F. P., Peshawar. 

KHAN. MAJOR SIR NAWAZ MUHAMMED JAMSHED 
ALI, Kt. (1946), M.B.E. (1925), Nawab (hereditary), 
and life magist. 1st class, b. Aug. 1894. m. daughter of 
Nawab Liaqat Husain Khan of Mendu (Aligarh). Educ.: 
Privately. Member of the Prov. Legislature since the ad¬ 
vent of Montford Reforms; Pres., Zamindar Assoc., Mu- 
zaffarnagar; Member, Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh; 
Executive Council, Agra Univ. ; served on different selec¬ 
tion Boards of the Emergency Commission; served as a Re¬ 
cruiting Officer for the Meerut Dist, Address: Baghpat, 
Dist. Meerut, U.P. 

KHAN, NAWABZADA MIRZA AITIZAZ-UD-DIN AH¬ 
MAD OF LOHARU, Member, Pakistan Police Service, b. 
Malerkotla 1899; s. of Alhaj His Highness Nawab Sir 
Aminuddin Ahmed Khan Bahadur Fakhrudaulla, Ruler of 
Loharu State. Married. Three sons. Educ.; Aitchinson 
College, Lahore and Mayo College, Ajmer. Joined Police 
Service and awarded Indian Police Medal in 1932 for 
gallantry and distinguished conduct. Member, Soldiers 
Board and Jhelum District War Committee. Holds Hon. 
King’s Commission. Pub.: Nur Jehan (a life-sketch of the 
queen consort) . Clubs: Jullundur Club and Gymkhana 
Club, Lahore. Address: 64, Lawrence Road, Lahore. West 
Punjab. 

KHAN SAHIB, DR., L.R.C.P. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.), Ex-Premier, N.W.F.P. b. 1882. m. May 
Khan Sahib. Educ. : Peshawar Govt. High School 
and Mission Coll., St. Thomas* Hospital and Me¬ 
dical School, London. Was in the I.M.S. (Capt.), re¬ 
signed 1921; thereafter in private practice till 1930; in 
political life since 1930, Address: 7, Commissioner Road, 
Peshawar. 

KHADIJA, BEGUM FEROZ-UD-DIN, DR., B.A. 
(Hons.), M.A., D.Litt. (Pb.), M.O.L., Gold Meda¬ 
list, M.F. (Pb.), Principal, Startford College for Wo- 
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men, Amritsar, b. 1895; is a Pathan belonging to Bannu, 
Joined the service, 1925; served as Lecturer, Govt, Coll, 
for Women. Lahore, for severai years. Apptd. Principal, 
Startford Coll,, 1932 and Inspectress of Schools, 1933, 
A^ain Principal Startford Coll., Amritsar. Address: 
Startford College, Amritsar. 

KHAN, ZIAUDDIN, B.A. (Hons.), M.A. (Luck.), Prof, 
of Political Science and Vice-Principal, Chhattisgarh Col¬ 
lege, Raipur, b. 22nd Nov., 1909. m. 
Saltanat Begum, daughter of Khan Ba¬ 
hadur Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Nov., 1943. 
Cduc. : Raipur and Lucknow. Stood first 
in M.A. (Gold Medalist), Member, 
F^lxecutives of the Local Muslim ln.sts. : 
Organiser-Secretary, Raipur Sports Asso¬ 
ciation. Member, Civics Commit., C.P. 
Education Board. Keenly interested in all 
curricular and extra-curricular activities 
for the development of the youth. Ad¬ 
dress; Ashiana, Byron Bazar, Raipur, C.P, 

KHATOON, SAYEEDA, Authoress, m. Prof. Abdur Rah.m 
in 1914. 6 daughters and 2 sons. Educ.: Home. Joined 
her husband in his political and social activities in 1919; 
Active Member of Ajnumane-Khawateen Islam, Cal. and 
founder of Sakhfiwat Girls School which is now the Lady 
Brabourne Coll. Along with her husband organised Tan- 
zeem Movement; Ex-Pres., The Women’s Protection So¬ 
ciety and the Ex-Detenus Mothers’ Assoc.; In 1932 im¬ 
prisoned for four months as she led the All-India Bengal 
Post-graduate Students Conf. in Civil Disobedience 
Movement; Ex-Pres., ’’Matri Sadan Sociefy,” Member, 
Bengal M. League. Pubs.: “Nayee Dunya” and a booklet 
on her life in prison. Address: 13|1, Wellesley Square, 
Calcutta. 

KHUNDKAR, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE NURAL AZEEM 
Kt. (1946), B.A. (Cal.). B.A., LL.B. (Cant.), Called 
to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, Jan. 1918; Judge Hi-h 
Court, Cal. b. 17th March 1890. m. Rose Marcar. EduL 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta and Petefhouse, Cambridge. 
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Lecturer in Mercantile Law, CaL Univ., 1921-24; Presy. 
Magist., 1920; Judge, Small Causes Court, 1923; Dy. 
Legal Remembrancer, Bengal, 1924; Vice-Pres., All India 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 1939; Mem¬ 
ber, Governing Body, Presy. Coll., Calcutta; was Mem¬ 
ber, Advisory Ctee., H.E. the Governor’s War Purpo¬ 
ses Fund, Bengal; St. Dunstan*s, Muslim Welfare Soc. 
and Indian Seamen’s Welfare; Publications: Miscellaneous 
articles. Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

KHAN. THE HONT3LE MR. LIAQUAT ALl, Bar-at-Law, 
Premier of Pakistan, b. Karnal (East Punjab), 1895. 

Second son of Rukunddaulah Sham- 
sher Jang Nawab Rustam Ali Khan. m. 
Raana Begum, 1933; Two sons. Educ.: 
Aligarh and Oxford. Called to Bar in 
1922 at the Punjab High Court but never 
practised. Joined All-India Muslim Lea 
gue, In 1923; Member, U.P. Legislative 
Assembly, 1926-40; Member, Indo-Bri- 
tish Trade Delegation to London, 1937; 
In 1938 made the Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
All-India Muslim League at Patna Ses- 
Central Parliamentary Board, All India 
Member, Central Legislative Assembly, 
1940-47; Attended Simla Conference on behalf of Mus¬ 
lim League in 1945 and 46; Member, Vice¬ 
roy’s Executive Council incharge Finance, 1946-47 
and Leader of Muslim League Block in Interim Govern¬ 
ment; Was the First Indian Finance Member; Attended a 
Conference at London convened by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in Dec. 1946 for dividing India. On 15-8-47 be¬ 
came the Prime Minister of New Dominion of Pakistan. 
Address: Central Secretariat, Karachi. 

KIDWAI, MOHAMMED EHSANUR RAHMAN, B.A,, 
(Ail’d), 1915 and B.A. (Cantab), 1919, Barrister-at- 
Law; Zamindar of Baragaon. Dist. Barabanki. b. 1887. 
m. d. of the Raja of Gandara (Bahraich Dist. ) and after 
her death the d. of a Zamindar in Jaunpur Dist. Educ.: 



sion; Chairman, 
Muslim League; 
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Queens and Jubilee High Schools, Lucknow, Caniun- 
Coll., Lucknow, and St. Catherine’s Call., Cambridge; 
after return from England in 1920 enrolled as an advo¬ 
cate in the Allahabad High Court and Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner’s Court (Oudh) and has been practising since then; 
Secy., U.F. Prov. M. League, 1923-40. Member of the 
U.P.M. League Working Cttee.; elected member of the 
Lucknow Municipal Board, 1928-44; elected as member 
of the Li.F. Leg. Council in 1940. Address; 3, Quinton 
Road, Lucknow. 

KHALIL AHMED KHAN, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.), Adib 
Kamil (Urdu), Sahibzada, Zamindar of Aligarh, U.P. 

and Sardar in Tonk and Jaipur States, b. 
5th Feb. 1922, s. of Sahibzada Wali Ah¬ 
med Khan, and Amatul Bari Begum; fifth 
in descent from the famous Nawab Amir 
Khan the founder of the Tonk State and 
possesses the highest academic qualifica¬ 
tions among the Tonk State Ruling Fami¬ 
ly. m. Mujibun Nisa Begum, d. of Sahib¬ 
zada Abdul Mujib Khan. Assisted the 
Ruler of Dujana State as Hon. Private 
Secretary; Member, All-India Muslim 
Educational Conf. ; takes keen interest in the Industrial 
and Commercial happenngis of the country and Social wel¬ 
fare of the masses. Recreation: Reading, Economics, Phi¬ 
lately. Travelling, Photography, Binnot and classical Mu¬ 
sic. r^ublications: “Hindustan ki Islami Riyastain” and 
“Ratain aur Batain.“ Address: Bagh Chonriwala, Jaipur 
(Rajputana) . 

KIDWAI, THE HON. MR. RAFI AHMAD, Minister in¬ 
charge Communications, Govt, of India, b. 1894. Educ,: 
M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh; Zamindar; gave up attending 
law lectures as non-co-operator, 1921; Secy, and Pres., 
U.P. Congress Ctee., 1922-26; sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1922; 
Member and Whip of Swaraj Party ; Leg. Assem., since 
July 1946; imprisoned, 1942-45. Home Minister, U.P., 
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Govt, till 1947. Permanent Address: Masuli, Barabanki 
Dist. 

KHUHRO, MOHAMMED AYUB. Ex-Premier, Sind Gov¬ 
ernment. b. Larkhana, Sind, 1901 ; s. of Shah Mohammad 
Khan. Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1924-36, led deputation of Sind 
Muslims before Royal Statutory Commis¬ 
sion in 1929 and Sind Finance Inquiry 
Committee for separation of Sind irom 
Bombay. Member, Sind Administrative 
Committee, 1933-34; Member, Advisory 
Council of H. E. the Governor of Sind 
on its separation. Elected Member Sind 
Legislative Assembly in 1937 and was 
Parliamentary Secretary to Hon’ble Pre¬ 
mier; Elected Leader, Muslim League F^rty in 1939 and 
Leader of Opposition, Sind Legislative Assembly. F"rom 
March 1940 to March 1941, Minister, Sind Government, 
incharge Public Works Department; Elected Leader of 
Opposition, Sind Assembly, from April 1941 to Sept 
1942. From Oct. 1942 to Sept. 1944, was Revenue Mi¬ 
nister, Sind Government, under Muslim League. Deputy 
Leader/ Muslim League Assembly Party and Minister In¬ 
charge of Public Works and Development Departments 
1946. On Aug. 15. 1947, was elected as Leader of Sind 
Muslim League Assembly Party and as First Premier of 
Sind after Independence. Address: Karachi. 

LAIS, MOHAMMAD, M.B.E. (1929), O.B.E. (1946)* 
A Persian and Arabic Scholar and Retired Director of 
Public Instruction, Assam, b. Dacca, 

1891, s. of the late Shamsul Ulema Ab¬ 
dul Momin . Educ.; Madras and the 
Presy. Coll., Calcutta. ^ Joined Assam 
E^fluCation Dept, in 1912 as special In.s- 
i riiictiiig Brough? Madrasa Educa- 

- with General Education; Prof., 

Coll., Sylhet, 1919 and 
soon became its Principal. Inspector ;of 
Schools, Surma Valley and Hills Di^it^z 
in 1940. In 1944 became D.P.F. in 
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which capacity championed the cause of primary educu- 
toin and got the compulsory primary Education Bill ini¬ 
tiated in Assam; Founded the Tibby Coll., Sylhet and the 
Ayurvedic Coll., Gauhati; Holds the Hony. rank of the 
Lt. Commander of the R. 1. N. Retired from the Educa¬ 
tion Dept., Assam, in Dec., 1946. Address: Shillong. 
LALJF.E, AZIZ H., B.Sc. Bar-at-Law, Member, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, Bombay, b. 1912; s. of Mr. Hoo- 
seinbhoy A. Lalljee. Educ.: St. Xavier’s 
Coll., Bombay and London School of 
Economics and Middle Temple. Called 
to Bar in 1934 in Bombay High Court. 
Joint Secy., M. Peace and Relief Ctee, 
Provincial M. League 1936-37; Member, 
Primary Teachers Training Centre, 1938- 
39; Member, Ctee. of National Sea¬ 
men’s Union (since 1941); Vice-Pres., 
AlMndia lent Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion, (since 1943); Member, Central 
Ctee. and various panels of All-India Manufacturers As¬ 
sociation etc; Director, the Exchange Bank of India and 
Africa, the Union life Insurance Co., the United Tent Mfg. 
Co., the Bombay Stores Suppliers etc; Connected with 
various educational Institutions and Trusts. Address: 3rd 
Eloor, Navsari Bldg., Hornby Rd,, Fort, Bombay. 

LARI. ZAHIRUL HASNAIN, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.), 
M.L.A., Advocate, Allahabad, b. 1908, s. of Abdus 
Shakoor. m. Qabila Khatun in 1932. 4 
sons and 2 daughter. Educ;: Deoria and 
Aligarh. Has been a brilliant speaker 
land a student; Enrolled as an advocate in 
1931 and practised in Gorakhpur. Went 
over to High Court, Allahabad, in 1940; 

Member, Dist. Board, 1930 to 1940; 

Elected to U.P. Assembly in 1937 and 
if^.1945. Dy. Leader of the M. League 
' Farty in the U.P. Legislative Assembly 
in 1937 and 1945. Dy. Leader of the 
M. League Party in the U.P. Legislative Assembly in 
19 39 and again in 194’5 was a rnfcinber of the All-India 
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Ml League Council and Working Ctee. of U .P. M. Lea¬ 
gue; Member and Secy., U.P. M. League Parliamentary 
Board; Interested in educational activities and established 
the Muslim High School in Lar (Dist. Deoria) . Present 
Address: 26, Hamilton Road, Allahabad. 

LATIFI, ALMA. C.I.E. (1932), O.B.E. (1919), M.A., 
LL.M. (Cantab), LL.D. (Dublin); I.C.S. (retd. Jan. 
1938) . b. 12 Nov. 1879. m. Nasima, d. of the late jus¬ 
tice Badruddin Tyabji of Bombay. Educ.; Bombay, Lon¬ 
don, Paris, Heidelberg and Cairo. Joined I.C.S. in Pun¬ 
jab, Jan. 1903; Dist. Judge, Delhi, 1911-12; Dir. of 
Public Instruction, Hyderabad State, 1913-16; Recruiting 
badge and mention in Gaz. of India for valuable war ser¬ 
vices, 1919; Commr. and Pol, Agent, Ambala; also 
Member, Council of State, Nov. 1927; Delegate, Interna¬ 
tional Law Conference, The Hague, March 

l930; Adviser, International Labour Conference, Gene¬ 
va; Dele^te, Inter-Parliamentary Conference, London, 
July 1930; Attended 1st, 2nd and 3rd Indian Round Ta¬ 
ble Conferences, London. Financial Commissioner, Reve¬ 
nue, Punjab, Feb. 1934 to Dec. 1937; Adjudicator in va 
lious trade disputes, Bombay, 1942-44. Publications: Ef¬ 
fects of War on Property 1908; Industrial Punjab, 1911. 
Address: 4, Harkness Road, Bombay. 

LATIF, MIRZA ABDUL, M.A., (Punjab, Cantab), P.E.S. 
(1), Deputy Secretary, Education Division, Ministry of 
Interior, Govt, of Pakistan, b. Peshawar 
City, 1909; S. of late Mirza Ghulam 
Sarwar Khan. m. Evanie Block. Educ.: 
Peshawar, and Cambridge. Selected as 
Central States Scholar for studies in Cam¬ 
bridge. Won number of scholarships, 
Professor of English, Islamia College, 
F^eshawar (1934-41) and Govt. College, 
Lahore (1941 -44) . Senior Deputy Di¬ 
rector of Publicity, Labour Division, 
Govt.' of India (1944-4Deputy Sec¬ 
retary, Labour Dept., Govt, of India (1946-47), Mem¬ 
ber; Indian Delegation, International Labour Conference 
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held in Geneva. June-July 1947. Publications: “Culture 
and Literature.” Rec: Tennis, Hiking. Address: Peace 
Haven, Victoria Roadi Karachi. 

LALLJEE. HOOSENBHOY ABDOOLABHOY, ex.-M.L.A., 
Central. For 26 years elected member, Bombay Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation; Mayor of the City of Bombay, 1931. 
President, the Board of the Trustees, Improvement Trust 
of the City of Bombay, 1931; The Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1930. Attended the 8th Bienniel Congress of 
the International Chamber of Commerce on 24th June 
1935 in Paris as a delegate from India. President, the In¬ 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, Indian National Com¬ 
mittee, 1934; All Parties Shia Muslim Conference of In¬ 
dia; the Indian and Aden Salt Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Indian Match Manufacturers* Association; Com¬ 
mittee of Direction of Technical Education in the Bombay 
Presidency and Board of Trustees. Victoria Jubilee Tech¬ 
nical Institute, 1930-35; Member, Board of the Trustees 
of the Khoja Shia Isna-Ashri-Community’s Mosque, Mad- 
rasa, Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, Member, Imperial Citizen 
Association; Hon. Member, the Africa and Overseas Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber of Commerce. Address: Navsari Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MAHMOOD, MIR MAQBOOL, B.A., LL.B., B. Litt. 
(Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, Dir., Secretariat of the Chamber 
of Princes. Represented Oxford at Inter-varsity Interna¬ 
tional Debates in U.S.A., 1922; Elected Member, Pun¬ 
jab Leg. Council, 1923-30; introduced the Punjab Money 
Lenders Bill finally passed as “Punjab Regulation of Ac¬ 
count Act”; Chief Justice, Patiala High Court; Jt. Secy., 
Chamber of Princes Secretariat; Judicial and Foreign Mi¬ 
nister (Patiala); Political and Devp. Min. (Rampur) : 
Politici-il and Education Min. (Alwar) and Prime Minister 
(Jhalavar) ; Delegate to the R.T. Conf. as Secy, to the 
Chamber of Princes’ Delegations and one of its three wit¬ 
nesses at the Jt. Parliamentary Ctee. ; Indian States Dele¬ 
gate at British Commonwealth Relations Conf., 1945; 
Received the Punjab Govt/s Sanad for di.stinguished War 
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Services (1914); Elected M. L. A., Punjab (1937-45 ) ; 
Parliamentary Secy. -General to the Premier of Punjab 
(1938-44); Dy. Leader. Indian States Industrial Delega¬ 
tion to U.K., Canada and U.S.A., 1945-1946. Publi¬ 
cation: Rural Cooperation in India and Abroad. Address: 

4, Council House, New Delhi. 

MAJID, M. S. ABDUL, B.A.. M.L.A., Merchant, Educ.; 
Madras (1929). Secy., Muslim Chamber of Commerce 
(S. 1. ) ; Pres., Madras Prov. Handloom Cloth Mer¬ 
chants Assoc., and Madras and South Maratha Railway 
Muslim Employees Assoc. ; Vice-Pres., All-India Railway 
Muslim Employees AssocDelhi; Nominated to All-In¬ 
dia Handloom Board. Export Advisory Ctee. (Handloom), 
Madras and the Annamalai Univ. Senate; Member, Coun¬ 
cil of All-India M. League. Is closely connected with 
many educational and philanthropic assocs, of the Presy. ; 
Partner, Indian Traders and Vice-Chairman, Coir and 
Oils, Cochin Ltd. Address: Soorappa Mudali St., Tripli- 
cane. Madras. 

MAHMUD, DR. SAVED, Ph.D. (Germany), Bartister-at- 
Law. b. 1889. m. niece of the late Mr. Mazhariil Haque in 
1915. Educ. : Aligarh, Cambridge and Germany. Gene¬ 
ral Secy., All-India Congress Ctee., in 1923 and from 
1930 to 1936. Ex-member of the Cong. Wg. Oee.; took 
leading part in non co-operation movement o^ 1920-21; 
was Gen. Secy. of the Central Khilafat Ctee., Bombay, 
1921-26; went to Jail four times; Education ^hd Devp. 
Minister in Bihar, 1946; started and successfully worked 
Mass Literacy Campaign in Bihar. Publications: “Rhilafat 
and England,” and “A Plan of Provincial Recohsffiiction.” 
Address: Patna (Bihar) . 

MALLICK, LT. COL. S. M. K., I.M.S.. M.B.B.S.^, (Pb.), 
M.C.C.S, (Eng.), M.R.C.P. (London). tj.P.H. 
(Lend), Inspector-General, Civil Hospitals WesJ Punjab, 
Lahore, b. Wazirabad, Jan. 22. 1900; s. of 1^4lik Lai 
Mahmud Khan. m. in 1927. One son and one daughter. 
Edu: Lahore and London. Gold Medalist in vatjoiis sub- 
'tects. Joined I.M.S. in August 1927, Transferred to Cen¬ 
tral Research Institute, Kasauli on 15-8-28. First super- 
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nMmerary oflScei: and later As^tt: Director, Kasauli Re¬ 
search Institute; Principal apd Lecturer in Medicine, Me¬ 
dical School, Amritsar (3-3-36 to 6'*4-43); Deputy Ins¬ 
pector-General of Civil Hospitals Punjab, Lahore, 7-4-43 
to 5-10-43; Principal find Professor, Glancy Medical Col¬ 
lege, Amritsar, 6-10-43; to 30-4-47; Professor of Medi¬ 
cine, King Edward Medical College, Lahore, 1-5-47 to 
30-9-47; Opted for Pakistan; Went on Delegation to U.K* 
;Vid U.S.A. to study latest advances in Medicine, |948. 
Address: Lahore. 

MAHOMED HAJl OMER HAJI. Managing Partner, M|S. 
M, Abdulla & Co,, Veraval. Started life as a petty cler,k 
in the Post and Customs Dept, of the 
Junagadh State but ultimately resigned 
and joined business. Established “The 
Western India Bone Mills’" which are pio- 
ners in the production of organic fertili¬ 
zers from raw bones. Has various busi¬ 
ness interests and has floated “The In¬ 
dustrial Wood Works and Saw Mills,” 
“Western India Button Factory” and a 
shipyard at Veraval, where a schoonei 
of 300 tons capacity has been built. He 
has enterprising plans for the expansion of industries in 
Junagadh State and the State Govt, is favourably consider¬ 
ing them. Address: Bhalka Road, Veraval, Junagadh State. 

MAJID, S.A., Merchant and Industrialist, Karachi, son ol 
Haji Abdul Qader of Jodhpur, m. Mohammadnessan Be- 
gam. Director, Unisales (India) Ltd., 

Khurya Co. Ltd., The Thread House 
Ltd., and The Bombay Newspaper Co. 

Ltd. Pres., Bombay Thread Balls Ma¬ 
nufacturers and Merchants Association, 

Managing Director, New Industries Ltd. 
and Film Exhibitors Ltd., Karachi. Clubs: 

Overseas League, London. Willingdon 
Sports Club and W.I.A.A. Club House, 

Bonibay; Karachi Club and Karachi Aero 
Club. Recreation Tennis and Billiards. 
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Residence: 56]I, Upper Sind Colony, Karachi, 5, and 
office at 2nd Floor, Hansraj Agarwal Building, JBunder 
Road, Karachi, 2, 

MASHRIQI, INAYATULLAH KHAN. ALLAMA, M.A., 
(Cantab), B.Sc., B.E.. B.O.L., F.R.S. (Arts), F.A.S. 
(Paris), F.G.S. (Paris), Founder, Khaksar Movement, 
b. Amritsar, 25th Aug. 1888, s. of Khan Ata Mohd, 
Khan. m. Vilayat Begum (Deed), 2nd m. Saida Begum, 
d. of Dr. N. M. Alawi. 3 sons and 3 daughters. Educ.: 
Cambtidge. Joined Islamia Coll., Peshawar, as Vice- 
Principal, 1913; became Principal in 1915. First Under- 
Secy ., GoVt. of India, Dept. of Education, I 91 5 -1 9, 
Joined I.E.S. in 1922. Principal, Training Coll , 
N. W. F. P. ; Inspector, High Schools and Re¬ 

gistrar, Departmental Examinations; Resigned I.E.S,, 
1932i Member, International Congress of Orientalists 
Imprisoned 4 times, twice 1939, twice 1940-43 ahd was 
(Leyden), 1930; Founded Khaksar Movement in 1930. 
detained for one year in Madras. Publications: *‘Tazkira” 
in Urdu and Arabic, 1924; “Constitution of Free India,’* 
“Isharat” and **Karita*^ Recreations: Marches and 
Camps. Address: Ichhra^ Lahore. 

MEHERALLY, YUSUF, B.A., LL.B. b. 23rd Sept. 1906. 
Educ.: Elphinstone Coll, and Govt. Law Coll., Bombay. 
Pounded the Bombay Youth League, 1928; organised" the 
Boycott of the Simon Commission in Bombay 1928; Gen. 
Secy., All-India Youth Congress since 19^; Secy., fede- 
pehdertce for India League; Editor, Va^tiatd; Organised 
the Indian National Militia in 1930; G.^*C. of Coxlg^ress 
Volunteers; one of the founders of the ’^Congress Sdc^Iist 
Party and its Gen. Secy* from 1939; Lead(er of th^ Ib^ian 
Youth Delegation to the Wotld Youth Cdlf^ess at* ll^ew 
Vork, 1^38; Indian Delegate to the World Coniif«99 on 
Culture! ^Mexico City, 1936; Pres., All-India Students 
*tonfi, 1941; wa^ itnprisoned {n'‘8onhection with Civil 

^'tJidobediehce and Satyagrahu 'Movements; Mayor 
of • fibrhbay, 1942-43:' Afttsted ahd impriaon- 
6d under the Deftece of India Rules in 
Ad^., 1942. fniblicktioh^j Yout^^Movement In tha Bom- 
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bay Fresy, ; What to Read—A Study Syllabus; Leaders of 
India; A “Trip to Pakistan,” and ‘The Modern World. ’ 
Address; Bombay View. Forjett St., Bombay 26. 

MLHKRI. M.G., MOTHAMED-UL-MULK (1942), De 
puty Governor, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, b. Mysore, 
23rd March, 1889; s. of Makdum Mehkri. m. Izzathuni- 
ssa peguin, July 17, 1914. 2 sons and 4 daughters* Educ.: 
Mysore and Bombay. Joined the Mysore Civil Service in 
February 1914 as Assistant Commissioner; served as Ma 
gistrate in seveial Sub-Divisions; Personal Assistant to the 
late His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore, 1919-27; Depu¬ 
ty Commissioner, Shimoga, 1930-33; Registrar, Co-ope¬ 
rative Societies, 1933-37; Deputy Commissioner. Mysore, 
193 7-39; Administrative Tutor to the present Maharaja 
of Mysore, 1939-40; Secretary to Govt., Public Works 
Dept., Railways and Electrical Depts.; Chief Secretary. 
Govt, of Mysore and Revenue Commissioner, 1940-43; 
Revenue Adviser and Development Minister Kashmir 
Govt., 1944-46. Clubs: Century Club, Bangalore and 
Rotary Club, Bombay. Residence: “Goolestan” New 
CufFe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

MIRZA, MOHAMMED BABER, Professor Dr., B.Sc. Hons. 
(Bombay), Dr. Phil. (Frankfurt), F.R.M.S. (Lon¬ 
don), Dean of Faculty of Science, 
Aligarh Muslim University. Fourth son 
of the late Mr. M. Aziz Mirza. Educ. : 
Bombay and Frankfurt am Main . Pupil 
of Prof, Zurustrassen. Head of the 
,Dept. of Biology, Osmania Univ*, for 6 
years. Started teaching Biology in Urdu 
as medium of instruction and founded 
an up-to-date Biological Laboratory. 
Joined Muslim Univ.^ Aligarh, 1930 
as Reader and Chairman, , Dept. 
of Zoology. Founded the “Finest of all the fine 
Laboratories”; Professor of Zoology since 1943; , E^ftab- 
lished schools of research in Nep^iatology and Entomology. 
Delivered lectures at the German Zoological^, ^Congress 
Session, Giessen, 1938. Invited tp lectirrcs on 
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' Dracdnfiiasii^ from the Schools of Tropical Medicine, Ham¬ 
burg and Paris, Publications: Original papers published in 
the Scientific Journals of India and Eufope-: Address: 
Zoological;Laboratories, Muslim University, Aligarh. ^ J 

MrFH^A, MOHAMED SULEMAN CASSUM, M. L. A., 
J\P.i Landlord and businessman, b. July 30, 1903. s. 
bf tke Won’ble Sirdar Siir Suleman Cassum Mitha, and 
Lady Mariambai Mitha. m. in 1921 Khatubai (died 
1932), 2 sbh$r and 2 daughters. Nominated, Bombay 
Legj. Council by the Bombay Govt., 1932; Elected a 
member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, Bombay 
Improvements Ctee., 1931; Re-eleCted to the Bombay 
Leg. A«sern; 1935 having also been re-elected to the Bom¬ 
bay ~ Municipal Corp. ; Member, Bombay Port Haj Ctee. 
and the All India M. League; resigned later. Joined fa¬ 
ther’s firm 19.20 and started independent business in the, 
nj^me of Mohamed Suleman & Co. ; Director of the Bank 
of India Ltd., Sulernan & Co., Ltd., and New India As¬ 
surance Co.,, Ltd., Bombay. Clubs: Willingdon Sports 
Club, the Royal Western India Turf Club, the Poona Club 
Ltd., and the Cricket Club of India. Residence: Lands 
End Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MOHIYUDDIN, SULTAN M., M.A., LL.B., M.Ed.; 
'ViCe-‘ChanCellor, Mysore University and some time Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction, Mysore State, b. June 12, 1894; 
Married, 1 son and 2 daughters. Educ.: Wesley Coll, and 
Presy» ColL, Madras; M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh and the 
Univ. of Leeds, England* Entered Mysore Educational 
Service in 1919; Served as Vice-Principal and then Prin- 
cjiDal. Cxoy^t. Training Coll., Mysore; Prof, of Education 
in Mysore Univ. ; Registrar, Mysore Univ. ; Dy. Directoi 
of Public Instruction; Organizing Secy., National War 
Qn foreign service for some time as Inspector of 
Schools, Coorg and C. and M. Station, Bangalore; Mem¬ 
ber of Mysore Univ. Senate since 1922 and Mysore Univ. ^ 
Goiincil sitice 1034; On: deputation to study the eduta 
syat^frt in Madras and in the Punjab; Member, An- 
dhA 1aftd Madras’ Univ. Inspection Gorirmissions, 1927 
mid ^1928?; Bbatds of Studies, Mysore,'Andhra and Mad- 
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ras Univ. Publications: “Principles of Education” attd 
"'School Organization and Management. Address: Ei- 

roska/’ 3, Cunningham Crescent, Bangalore. 

MOHOMED ABBAS KHAN, KHAN BAHADUR, Merchant. 
Educ,: in Mysore. Was member. Mysore Representative 
Assem. for 20 years; Member, Mysore Leg. Council fcr 
over 16 years; ex-Pres., Bangalore City Municipal Coun¬ 
cil; Gen. Secy., Central Mahomedan Assoc, since 39 
Presided over Non-Brahmin Youth League, Madras, 
1928; Presented in 1928 with a silver Casket and Gold 
Cup by citizens of Mysore in recognition of services to the 
State; Pres., Mysore State Muslim Conf., 1932. Con¬ 
ferred title of Shafiq-ul-Mulk by H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, 1942. Address: Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore 
City. 

MUHAMMAD, SHEIKH MIAN. Partner, Mis. Sh. Mian 
Mohd. Allah Baksh, Lyallpur. b. Chiniot and was edu¬ 
cated there. Started life in 1906 as a businessman. Now 
at the head of the concern owning a chain of Flour and 
Oil Mills, Soap Factories, Cotton Ginning Mills, Ice Fac¬ 
tories and workshops at different wheat and cotton grow¬ 
ing centres of the Punjab. Pres., Anjuman Isshaat-e-Is- 
1am, Lyallpur, 1933; Pres., Municipal Ctee., Lyallpur, 
1937-40. Founded Sh. Mohd, Ibrahim Trust to run a 
charitable Hospital for Females at Chiniot. Address: Post 
Box No. 7, Lyallpur. 

MUHAMMAD SHARIF. SHEIKH. KHAN BAHADUR, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law, Dy. Director of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, West Punjab, b. Gujranwala. EducJ: 
Lahore and Cambridge. Apptd. Lecturer, Govt. Coll., 
Hoshiarpur, 1927; Asstt. Secy, Punjab Univ. Enquiry 
Ctee., 1932; Inspector of Schools, 1934; Recreations: 
Games and travel. Clubs: Punjab Association Club. Ad¬ 
dress: Lahore. 

MURAD. FEROZE DIN. B.A.. M.Sc., F.R.S.A,, F.P.S. 
(Lend,), Formerly Chairman, Dept, of Phyfiqs, ,Mp^ira 
University, Aligarh, b. Si^kot, Nov. 18d9;,m. i;?08. >3 
sons and 3 daughters. Educ.: Punjab Upiv. Joined the 
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staff of M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, 1908; Reader in Phy¬ 
sics, Aligarh Muslim Univ.. 1921; Chairman, Physics 
Dept., Aligarh M. Univ., 1921; Pres., Scientific Socie> 
ty, Ahgai^h. 1917; Founded the Aligarh Physical Society. 
1924; .Examiner and on the Board of Studies of various 
Univs. ; Member, Executive Council and Court, Muslim 
Univ., Aligarh. Publications: Scientific Education and 
Indians Neglect of Science, 1917; Tohfa-^Science. 1918; 
The Principles and Practice of Wireless, 1930. Address; 
Iqbal Lodge, Sialkot. 

MUJEEB, MOHAMMAD, B.A. (Oxon.), Prof., Jamia Mil- 
lia. b. Lucknow, 1902, Educ.: Loreto Convent, Lucknow 
and Dehra Dun. Graduated from Oxford in 1922. Stu¬ 
died Printing in Germany, 1922-24; Joined Jamia, 1926; 
Member, Hindustani Talimi Sangh. Publications: /'Story 
of Mankind”, “History of Political Philosophy,** “History 
of Russian Literature” (2 vols.) and some short stories 
and plays in Urdu. Address: Okhla, Delhi. 

MUNJEE, CASSAMALLY, J. P., Businessman, Bom¬ 
bay. Educ.: in Bombay, m. Khatijabia, d. of Haji 
Mukhi Ladak. 4 sons and 3 daughters. Chairman, Board 
of Directors: Munjee Nathoobhoy 6c Co., (Kathiawar) 
Ltd., Munjee Nathoobhoy 6c Sons (Kathiawad) Ltd., 
Munjee Nathoobhoy Provident Soc., Ltd., Munjee Trans¬ 
port Ltd., Munjee (India) Ltd., Munjee (England) Ltd., 
and Mona Lisa Laboratories Ltd. Diir^jcs^or—The United 
India Fire & Gen. Insc., Co. Ltd.. Malik Diesel Engine 
(Turner) Mfg. Co. of India Ltd., Jubilfe Stud Farm 
Ltd. and West Coast Fisheries Ltd. Senior l||itner o( M|s. 
Munjee Nathoobhoy & Co.. Bombay, Plastex Products 
, Co.. Country Craft Shipping Co,, Barkeley Printing Press 
Ltd., The Berkeley Co.. Indo-Scottish Engineering Go.; 
Pres.. All-India Muslim Chamber of (Commerce and In- 
dustry, 1945. re-elected ^^46. A V^ir of H. H. The 
Aga Khan, 1936. Awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal, as 
a prominent merchant, fro^ the Bhavriagar State. Has 
travelled exfenMvely bn the Continent. Clubs: The Rotary, 
iingdon Sports Club, The'Orient Club and The Royal 
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Western India Address: 18, Nepean ^^tRoad, 

Malabar Hill, Bombay . ; .V 

MUSTAFA, ACA MOHAMMED, M.B'.E., ®*A. (Oilon}, 
Dip. Rul. Econ. (Oxon). Bar-at-Law. Directdl- c»f Agri- 
culture. Sind, Karachi, b. AmrohA. Dist. Murad^bad, 
1899; s. of late K. B. Nawab Agba AH Razakhan Kazil- 
bash: m. 2nd daughter of late K. B. Agha Gularn Mur- 
taza Khan. 1 daughter. Educ, : Governmeiit'College, La¬ 
hore. St. Catherine, Oxford and Middle Temple, London. 
Practised as advocate, Punjab High Court, joined Itnpe- 
rial Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, Bihar; Director 
of Agriculture, Bengal; In 1939, Govt, of India deputed 
him as leader, Indian Delegation to advise Govt, of Af¬ 
ghanistan on Agro-horticultural development. Pub'.; Six¬ 
teen papers on Agro-horticultural subjects. Rec: Bridge, 
Tennis, Gardening, Music, and Painting. Address: Director 
of Agriculture, Sind. Karachi. 

MUZAFFAR KHAN, KHAN BAHADUR, NAWAB, C.'i.E., 
Ex-M.L.A., Punjab. Member,? Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province Jt. Public Service Commission, b. 2nd 
Jan. 1880. Educ.; Mission High School, Julluhder, and 
Govt. Coll., Lahore. Joined Govt. Service as Munisiff; 
promoted Extra Assistant Commissioner; served as Mir- 
rnunshi to Sir Michael O’Dwyer during Great War; lOrien- 
tal Secy., Indo-Afghan Peace Delegation; 1919; Sir Htinry 
'Debbs Kabul Mission. 1923; Oriental Secy,, British Le¬ 
gation, Kabub in 1921 under Sir Francis' HumphVeys; 
Joined Political Dept., 1924; Director, Information Bu¬ 
reau, 1925; Reforms Commissioner, October, 1931; Fel¬ 
low of tl^'Punjab Univ., 1939; President, Anjilinan-i- 
Himayat Islam, Lahore. Member, Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, Punjab and N.W.F.P., since 1943.' Publication: 
Sword Hand of the Empire. Address: Lahore. ^ ; 

MUZAFFAR; SHEIKH-UD-DIN, Dr.,’ M.Sc.,^ M.A..; Ph.D. 
(Cantab), Vice-Principal, The West Punjab Cpllege of 
Engineering and Technology, b. 24th Sept.^ 1896,‘s. of 

, . Sheikh Umar Din of Arnay Remount Jf^epF. ;m. Nus- 
r^-Rashid, d, pf Khan Bahadur :l^aikh. -AEdur. ;jRf^id. 
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Ii. P. Two , sons and one daughter . EducLahore and 
Cambridge; Research Scholar, Gottingen, 1922; Research 
Sehdlar, Govt of Great Britain (Low Temperature), 
Gattthridge, 1923-^24. Asstt. Prof . of Technical Chemis¬ 
try. F^S. College, Lahore. 1918-21; Prof, of Science, 
PurvjVbi Collv of Engineering and Technology,' 1942-47; 
Now teaches Technical Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, 
Metallurgy, Geology and Works Administration; Officiated 
as Principal, 1944-46. Fellow, Univ. of the Pb.', '1932- 
47; Dean, Faculty of Science, 1944-47; Dean of the Fa¬ 
culty of Engineering, 1945-47; Member, Syndicate, Pb. 

‘ \jniv., 1940-47; Member, Comtt. of Experts of Utilisa¬ 
tion of Pb. Coals; Held King’s Commission in the A.I.R. 
O., 1927-44. Fellow, American Chemical Society; Fel¬ 
low, Royal Society of Arts (London); Member, Fruit De¬ 
velopment Board of the Punjab. Publications: Seyeral 
papers on scientific subjects. Recreation; Tennis and yralk- 
ing. Clubs: Cosmopolitan Club, Lahdre and Gulinarg 
Club Address: M, E. College, Moghalpura Wesl^ Pun- 

^ jab. 

MOLEDINA, KHAN BAHADUR MUHAMMED HASHIM, 
Khan 'Bahadur (1945); Landlord and Rotarian, 
Pd6na. b . March 5, 1906; m. Mariam» d. of A. R. 
Adam Sait of Oootacamund. Educ. : St. Vincent’s and 
Dastur High Sch., Poona; Pres. , Poona, Suburban Muni¬ 
cipality, 1941-46; Vice Pres,, Cantt. Boai^d, Kirkee, since 
1933; Member, Poona Cjantonment^ Board; ,S^cy. ^ Dist. 
Wakf Ctee.; Controller pf Rents, Kirkee Cantt. ; Pres., 
Muslim Students’ Union, Poona; Member of the Ppona 
Dist. Local Board and the Poona City Municipality, 1934- 
37; Pres., Hoh. Magists’. Assoc, and Ppona D(st. Mu¬ 
nicipal Assoc.; Vipe-Pres,, Rotary Clufe, Poona;^ Mg. 
Trusteev Moledina Apglo-Urdu Middle Sch., Poona. Pub- 
lk£’^6ns: My Impression of the Far Epst, and Ready Re¬ 
ference to Criminal Law. Address; 3p, ^aii^.Street, Poona. 

MOTI^^A, ALHAJ EBRAHIM,. J.R.i President, Memou 
Chamber of Commerce 4 b . 'Dhoraji (Kathiawar), 1910 
tti. Mnrjaitif dsTughteir bf? Seth Gahi iHaji ■ Ismail oF Biliin^ra. 
4 sons and 4 daughters. Educ.: Bahadur Khai»jiiJ<*Wigh 
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School, Junagadh. Elected Member, Port Haj Committee. 
Bombay; President, Madresa-e-Raw-naqa-e-lslam, Dhora- 
ji; Trustee, “Janoo Hasan Scholarship * Trust Fund; Mem¬ 
ber, Working Committee, Memon Educational and Welfare 
Society, Calcutta Memon Jamat, Dhoraji and A.I.M, 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Bombay. Pub,: My 
Journey to Hedjaz.’* Clubs; Cricket Club and Islam Club. 
Address: Rangoonwala Bldg., 91, Mohamedali Road, 
Bombay, 3, 


MAHOMED HUSSAIN, KHAN BAHADUR ABDUL 1^. 
DIR, C.l.E., 1946. b. 1890. Resident Magistrate, 1st 
class, Sind, 1913; Promoted Dist. Dy. 



Collector, 1918; Appointed Oriental 
Translator to the Govt. of Bombay. 1929 
and Naib Dewan of Junagadh State. 
1935. Went back to Sind, 1936, and ap¬ 
pointed Collector and Dist. Magistrate in 
various districts of Sind including the Up¬ 
per Sind Frontier District; Appdt. De¬ 
wan and Vice-Pres. of the State Council, 
Junagadh, Aug. 42. Retired on superan¬ 
nuation pension from Bombay Govt. Ser¬ 


vice, June 1945. Address; Karachi. 


MAHAMMAD NAWAZ KHAN, LT. COL. SARDAK, 
K.C.I.E., M.L.A., Owner of Kot Estate, b. 12th Aug. 
1901. Educ. : Aitchison Chiefs’ Coll. La¬ 
hore, and Royal Military Coll., England. 

Entered Army, 1921; Apptd. to the 
Army in India Reserve of Officers., Aug. 

1926; Elected to the Central Leg. As¬ 
sembly, Nov. 1926; Member, Punjab 
Leg . Assembly , since 1937; Appdt. 

Hony. Major, June 1933, and Hpny. 

Lt. Col., March 1941; Created Knight, 

1939, and Knight Commander df the 
: Most Eminent Order of the Indian Em- ' 

pire, 1946. Address: Kot Fatlih Khali; Attock Diit,, West 
' Punjabi* ^ ■ 
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MUHAMMAD MgKARRAM ALI KHAN. MUMTAZ-UD- 
DOWLAH. Ch^ef of Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jagjrdar, 
Raipur (Jaipur State) . b. 2nd Sept. 1895. m. daughter 
of the late Koer Latafat Ali Khan. Chief of Sadabad. Se¬ 
cond marriage with the daughter of Rao Abdul Hakeeir^ 
Khan of Khairi Dist, Sharanpore. Educ. : Maharajas* 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh. Was Foreign 
Member of the Council of State, Jaipur, 1922-24; visited 
Europe, 1924 and 1938. Publications: Sada-i-Watan, 
Tanqeed Nadir and Swarajya Home Rule. Address: Pa¬ 
hasu House, Aligarh and Mumtazbagh, Jaipur (Rajputa- 
na) . 

NAIRANG, SYED GHULAM BHIK, B.A., LL.b., Advo¬ 
cate, High Court, Lahore, b. Sept. 1876. Educ. : Municipal 
Board Sch. and Mission High Sch., Ambala, Govt. High 
Sch., Ludhiana, and Govt. Coll., Lahore, Has 
been practising as a lawyer at Ambala since 
1900; Govt. Pleader, 1909-20; took part in Khila- 
fat and Congress activities, 1920-22; Member, 
General Council, Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, Lahore, for 
25 yrs. ; Member, Nadwatul Ulema, Lucknow, All-India 
Muslim Educational Conf. for last 2 5 yrs., Court and 
Executive Council, Muslim Univ., Aligarh, and Central 
Leg. Assem. since 1934 (Dy. Leader, Muslim League 
Party, 1938-42 and on the Panel of Chairmen); Pres., 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Ambala City, 1917-43; Gen. Secy., 
Central Jamiat-i-Tablighul Islam, Ambala City since 1923. 
Pub: Kalam-i-Nairang; Ghubar-i-Ufuq and Alwar State 
and its Muslim Subjects. Address; Nairang Manzil, Am¬ 
bala City, W • Punjab. 

NAWAB ALAM YAR JUNG BAHADUR (MIR ALAM 
ALI KHAN), Judicial Member, H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Executive Council, b. 1888. son pf late Col. Nawab Ha- 
sham N^waz Jung Bahadur. Educ.: Madrasa-i-Alia and 
the Nizam Coll., Hyderabad; B.A. from Madras Univ. 
Joined the Nizam s Own Gpiconda Lancers, 1906. Sen^ by 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Govt, to England to study Law. 
Stayed in England till Jan. .19T5. Called tp the Bar, 1915. 
B.fc.L. of Oxford Univ. Apptd. Munsijff by the Govt., 
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1915, later Dist. Judge,’ Registrar of High Court, Session 
Judge, Inspecting Officer of Courts'and Judge of the High 
Court In 1943 made Chief Justice. In the Birthday Ho- 
riours of 1362 H., H.E.H. the Nizam conferred upon hm 
the title of Alam Yar Jung and in Apr. 1944 made a 
Member of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Executive Council With 
the portfolios of Judicial and Religious Depts. An old 
Jagirdar of the State. Address: Hyderabad-Dn. 


NAMl, ABDUL 
Orient Press of 



ALIM, M.A., B.T. (Alig*): Editor, 
India, Ltd., Bombay, b. Sandila (U,,P.), 
May 16, 1910. Eldest s. of Dr. Syed Ab¬ 
dul Hakim, Talukdar. m. 1939, Sahib- 
zadi Mahmuda Sultan Jehan Begum, of 
Nawab Major Musharaf Ali Khan. 2 
daughters. Educ. : Aligarh, Nagpur and 
Bombay. Principal, Kurla Anglo-Urdu 
High School, Bombay; Professor of In¬ 
dian History and Urdu, B. M . Teachers 
1 raining CoH ., Bombay; Pres., Bazm-e- 
Iqbal, Bombay; Member, P.E.N, Pub: 
'‘Rashidul Khairi * (Urdu) and ‘'A Year 


with Qaide Azam’’ (English). Hobbies; Politics and 


Drama. Address: 4|60, Palka Manzil, Bhendi Bazar, Born- 


bay, 3 . 


NAWAZ, BEGUM SHAH, M.B.E.. Mernber, Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly, formerly Head of the "^oix^en s 
Sectioii, Govt, of India and Ex-Member, National Defence 
Council, b. 1896, d. of late Sir Muhammad Shaft, m. 191 1, 
(late) Mian Shah Nawaz. Educ.: Queen Mary’s Coll,, 
Lahore. Since 1920 engaged in educational and social re¬ 
form; F'irst woman member, All-India M. League; F^rst 
woman to be elected Vice-Pres. of the 42nd Social Re¬ 
form Conf., Lahore, 1929; Acted as her fatheirV Secy, 
at the Imperial Conf., London, 1930 ; Woman iDelegat^ 
the Indian R.T. Conf. (1^30-32); Delegat^, the 'Thirpi 
R.T/6onf., 19$3 and Member, Indian ’0elega\m 
Select CtJ^e., i 934. Invited by th^ League of Natjohs as 
collabdrator, 1932; attended Interiia^ibnal Labour Cohf., 
Geneva as Indian Delegate, 193$, (Punjah), 
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1937 and wa^ Parliamentary Secy, till 1943, Delegate, 
Pacific Relations Conf., Canada and Herald Tribune’s 
Forum, New York, 1942. Visited America on Muslim Lea¬ 
gue Mission 1945. Pub; Husna Ara Begum in Urdu. Ad¬ 
dress: 53, Lawrence Road, Lahore, 

NAZIMUDDIN, KHWAJA, SIR, K.C.I.E. (1934), C.l.E 
(1926), Premier, East Bengal, b. 19-7-1894, s. of late 
Khwaja Nfeamuddin. m. Aug. 1924, Shah Banco, d, of 
K. M. Ashruf, Zamindar. Educ.: M.A.O. Coll., ARgarh, 
I>unstable Grammar School, England and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Member, Executive Council, E>acca Uhiv. 
1923-29; Chairman, Dacca Municipality, 1922-29; Mi¬ 
nister of Education, 1929-34 (successfully piloted Com¬ 
pulsory^ Primary Education Bill in Bengal Council, 19*30^), 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors* Bill and Bengal Rural Enve¬ 
lopment Bill, 1935-36; Apptd. a Member of Bengal Exe¬ 
cutive Council, May 1934; Apptd. Home Minister, Govt, 
of Bengal, Apr. 1938. Resigned from Cabinet, Dec. 1941. 
Leader of the M, League Parliamentary Party, Bengal and 
leader of opposition in Bengal Leg. Assem. Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Bengal, Apr, 1943-Mar. 1945. Clubs: Calcutta 
Club and Darjeeling Gymkhana Club. Renounced hi$ ti¬ 
tles in Sept. 1946. Add: Dacca, Eastern Bengal. 

NISHTAR, THE HON’BLE SARDAR ABDUR RAB, B.A., 
H. P,, LL. B., Minister of Communications, Pakistan 
Govt. b. Peshawar, 13-6-1899, s. of 
Khan Abdul Hanan Khan. Edu: Edwkr- 
des Coll., Peshawar, Punjab and Aligarh 
Muslim Universities; m. Aulia Begum, 
Apr. 24, 1927, 3 sons. Began as an ad¬ 
vocate on 25-7-1935. Was prominent 
member of Frontier Congress Ctea., 
1929-31; Imprisoned, 1930. Municipal 
Commissioner, Peshawar, 1929-38; Se¬ 
nior Vice-Pres., Peshawar Municipality, 
1933-36; Member, Frontier Assembly, 
1937-45; Finance Minister, 1943-45; Member, Working 

Ctee. and Ctee. of Action, A.I.M.L.; Cabinet Mattiber, 

incharge of Communications, Govt, of India (26-KJ-1946 
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to 14-8-1947) Signed Air Agreement between India and 
U.S.A. and Netberland. Pub: Author of various legiala- 
tions—amending Municipal Acts. District Boards Act and 
Tenancy Act in force in N.W.F.P. Member of various 
Select Ctees. Address: Central Secretariat, Karachi. 

NOOK MALIK SIR FIROZEKHAN, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
Hon. LL.D. (Toronto). M.A. (Oxon.)r M.LvA. 
(Punjab), Lawyer and politician, b. 1893. Edu; Chiefs 
Coll., Lahore and Wadham Coll., Oxford. Advocate, Lahore 
High Court, 1917-26; Member, Punjab Legislature. 1920- 
36; Minister for Local SelTGovt., Punjab Govt., 1927- 
30; Education Minister, 1931-36; High Commissioner for 
India in Great Britain, 1936-41; Labour Member, Vice¬ 
roy’s Executive Council, July 1942-Sept. 1945. Represen¬ 
tative of the Govt, of India on Imperial War Cabinet and 
Pacific War Council, 1944; Hony. Fellow, Wadham Coll., 
Oxford; Indian Delegate to San Francisco Conf., Apr, 
1945. Renounced his titles in Sept. 46. Pakistan’s Envoy 
to Middle East, *47. Pub: Canada and India; Wisdom 
from Fools; India Illustrated and Scented Dust. Address: 
Lahore. 

NURIE, MOHAMMED YASSEN, B.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law, Bombay, b. 12-11-1895. Edu: M.A.O.CoIl., 
Aligarhi Passed LL.B., 1920, started practice at Ajmer 
and Bcawar as a Vakil of Allahabad High Court, was call¬ 
ed to Bar, 1927-Grays Inn. Joined the Khilafat Move¬ 
ment; after leaving Coll, at Bombay started practice, 
1921; was member of Municipal Ctee., Beawar, for 6 
yrs.; left for England, 1926; was Vice-Chairman, 
M.Ctee. for 3 yrs.; returned from England, 1927 and 
settled at Ahmedabad and got enrolled aa Advocate of 
Bombay; presided over the 1st Allrindia Muslim Youthi’ 
Cpnf. at Bombay, 1932; was Chairman, the Reception 
Ctee. pf Gujarat Political Conf,, 1933; Member, the 
Wor,king Ctee., All-India Khilafat Ctee.; Minister of 
Public Works,'Govt, of Bombay, 1937-39. Address: Hy- 
derr Mansion, Fazal Rd., Bombay. 

' f 



NUR. iCHAWjA MUHAMMAD. SIR. KHAN BAHADUk, 
Kt.. (1937), C.B.E. (1929), B.A.. B.L., Chairman, 
Rly. Rates Advisory Ctee. b. 28-9-1878. 
m. Fakhrunnisa, May 1898, 3 sons. Edu: 
Patna & Calcutta; B.A., 1901 and 
1903. Vice-Chairman, Gaya Municipali¬ 
ty. 1912-18; Gaya Dist. Board, 1918- 
21; attended War Conf. convened by 
Lord Chelmsford as representative of Bi¬ 
har, 1918; Member, Leg. Council, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1913-22 and Pres., 1922-30; 
Judge, Patna High Court, 1930; Ordina¬ 
ry Fellow, Patna Univ., 191 7-33; Apptd. 
Fellow for life, 1936; Vice-Chancellor, Patna Unfv., 
1933-36. Address: Bank Rd., Patna. 

OMAR HAYAT. MALIK. LL.B., M.Sc., Ph.D., Vice* 
Chancellor, West Punjab University, b. 16-11-1894, Sin- 
ghanwala Shahpur Dist. Edu: Cambridge and Gottingen. 
Fellow of the Punjab Univ. Convenor of Board of Stu¬ 
dies in Maths. Senior Prof, of Maths., 1926-39 and la¬ 
ter Principal, Islamia Coll., Peshawar, 1939-42- Principal, 
Islamia Coll., Lahore, 1942-47. Examiner, the Universi¬ 
ties of the Punjab, Aligarh and Hyderabad Dn. Resear¬ 
ches: Differential and Integral Equations. Travels: All 
over Europe, Middle East and Far East. Hobbies: Riding 
and Mountaineering. Address: 18-19F, Model Town 
Lahore. 

PIR ILLAHI BUKSH NAWAZALI, THE HON’BLE, M.A., 
LL. B., M. L * A., Premier of Sind. Belongs to Pir family. 
4 sons and 2 daugKfers. Educ.: Bombay 

Univ and Aligarh (1939) . Started prac¬ 
tice at Leu^kana. Took part in the Khi- 
lafat Movement, 1921. Pres., Sind 
Mac^rasah Board. A keen social wor¬ 
ker. Member, Sind Govt, incharge Edu¬ 
cation, Local Self Govt. Medical and 
Public Health ever since with a break of 
one year in *1940. Address: Karachi. 
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P|RPUR: RAJA SYED MOHAMAD MAHDU B.A 
Af^JL.A,, TaJugcJar of Pirpur, h. Dec, 27th, 1896, Educ, 
Lucknow. Elected Member, U.P. Leg, Council, 1930; 
Hoxty. Secy., British Indian Association of the Taluqdars 
of Oudh; Attended R.T.C., 1931; President, U,P. Edu¬ 
cational Conference, 1934; President, Inquiry Committee, 
All-India Muslim League, 1938 and audbor of Pirpur Re¬ 
port. Organizer, All-India Industrial E|;jbtbition, Patna, 
1938-39. Address; Pirpur, Dist. Fyzaba4. 

POTIA, FIDAALLY MOHAMEDALLY, J.P. and Hony. 
Magistrate, Bombay. b. Bombay, 1899. Has 8 sons and 
3 daughters. Educ: Private. Left educa¬ 
tion in 1918 to join his father’s business 
as dealwood and timber merchant and in 
1926 started F. M. Potia Bros. He is 
connected with several social and com¬ 
mercial organisations of of the city and 
is well-known in business circles. Mem¬ 
ber, Working Committee, All-India Mus¬ 
lim Chamber of Commerce Sc Industry, 
Bombay and Bombay Provincial Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. Director, Bom¬ 
bay Muolini Co-operative Bank Ltd., Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Faiz-e-1 aheri; Member, Awanul Momineen and Hony. 
Secy., Saifee Hospital bociety. Built a fine mosque and 
madrasa at his ancestral village, Vauthli-Sorath in Junagadh 
State. Address: Potia Manzil, 1 1, Dhaboo Street, Bombay 3. 

QADIR, KHAf^ BAHADUR SHEIKH, SIR ABDUL, Kt., 
cr. 1928, Bar-at-Law. Former Additional Judge, High 
of Judicature, Lahore; Ex.-Diwan, Bhawalpur Stale 
Fcflow, Punjab Univ., Lahore, b. 1874, s. of late 
FateHuddin of Kasur. m. d. of late Sheikh Moham- 
Bar-at-Law, Lahore; 6 sons and 1 daughter. 
Educ.t Form^tn Christian Coll., Lahore; Lincoln’s Inn. 
Editor, “The Observer” and the “Makhzan”, Lahore, 
18964904; studied for the Bar in England, 1904-07; 
practised a§- Advocate, 1907-1920; Public Prosecutor at 
Lyattlpua £ 11 ^ 8 years; the first elected Pres, of Puajab 
Leg.' Cbuncit, September, 1925, ^nd resisn^d to acjt as 
Minister for Education, Punjab. Member, the Ctee, of 
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Inquiry apptd. to examine the Jails Administration in the 
Punjab# Delegate to the 7th Assem. of the League of Na¬ 
tions at Geneva, 1926; acted as Revenue Member of the 
Executive Council, Punjab Govt. 1927; Member, Public 
Service Commission, 1929; Member, Council of Slate for 
India# 1934-37; Elected Member of the International Ctee. 
for Intellectual Co-operation, Geneva, 1939. Officiated as 
Lav/ Member, Govt, of India, from 25th Oct. 1939 to 
23rd Dec. 1939 . Address: Temple Road, Lahore. 

QADRl, MUHAMMAD AFZAL HUSSAIN. M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Alig.), Phi D. (Cantab), Zoologist, Aligarh, b. 7th heb. 
1912. Lduc. : Aligarh and Cambridge; Worked on lice, 
locusts and allied insects and was awarded a grant by Im¬ 
perial Council of Agricultural Research for investigation 
into Sugar-cane pests, poultry and cattle lice. In collabo¬ 
ration with Prof. S. Z. Haesan evolved a scheitie on Mus¬ 
lim Education, which was accepted by the Muslim 
League. Publications: Contributes to Current Science and 
Journal of the Royal Entomological Society, London. Ad¬ 
dress: Zoological Laboratories, Muslim University, Ali¬ 
garh - 

QAIYUM KHAN, KHAN ABDUL, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 
Chief Minister, N.W.F.P. b. Chitral (N.W.F^P.) 
July 16. 1901. His father was anE.A.C. in N.W.F.P. 
and died in 1918. Educ.: Islamia College, PesHawat, 
London School of Economics (London University), Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn (1920). Represented N.W.F.P. in Central 
Assembly, 1937-45; Was Deputy Leader, Congress Central 
Assembly Party, 1943-45; Joined Muelii^ J^ag^e, Au¬ 
gust, 1943, Jailed, 20th Feb. 1947 to 3r4 Jtirie 1947 for 
Civil Disobedience. Practised at the Bar, 1926 to 1942, 
Address: Secretariat, Peshawar. 

'QURESHl, ANWAR IQBAL, B A. (Hons.)# M.Sc., 

Ph. D., Deputy Economic Adviser, Govt of Pakistan. 
b. Julliindur, April 10, 1910; s. of Mirfti M, Yusuf AH 
Qyr^shi. m. Zube^ida Khatoon; one daughter. Studied at 
the Universities of PunJaK, London and Dublin* ,Was 
Warc^ec! scholarship hy the Universities Bureau Ihe Bri¬ 
tish Empire, London, to visit Australia, New 
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ZeaUnd and South Africa for the study of 

Agrarian Finance and Banking. Awarded ano- 

ther scholarship to visit Canada and U.S.A. First Indian 
to be appointed as lecturer in Economics in the Dublin 
University. Publications: "Islam and theory of Interest,’ 
"State Banks for India. ” Address: Safi Villa, Belgrave 
Terrace Road, Karachi. 

QIZILBASH, NAWAZISH ALl KHAN. SARDAR, Ph.D.. 
Taluqdar. Premier Zamindar of the Punjab and Jagirdar 
of Hur Hussain and Karbala in Iraq. b. Lahore, 6th Feb., 
1901 . Belongs to the Qizilbash family of the Punjab, m. 
daughter of Mirza Mohammad Sadiq Ali Khan. 1936. 2 
sons and 2 daughters. Educ. : Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. Graduated with Honours from the Punjab Univ , 
1924; Ph.D.. 1942. Ardent Student of History and Mus¬ 
lim Philosophy. Special Magistrate (1 st class) for 10 
years; Promoter and for several years, Director. Central 
Exchange Bank Ltd., Director. Muslim Insurance Co. 
Ltd.; President, Masaudia Jinnah High School, Bahraich; 
Member, Executive Committee of British Indian Associa 
tion; Member, All-India Muslim League Council: Whip. 
Muslim League Party in U. P. Legislative Assembly. R*?- 
creations; Tennis and Shooting. Hobbies: Gardening and 
Reading. Address: Mubarak Haveli, Lahore. 

QUDRAT-I-KHUDA. DR. M.. D.Sc., (Lond.), D.l.C., 

M.Sc. (Cal.), P.R.S-, Director of Public instruction. 
East Bengal, b. Margam Village in Bir- 
bhum Dist. Educ.: Calcutta Madrassa, 
Presy. Coll . Calcutta and stood Ist in 
M. Sc. (1924) . Joined Univ. of Lon¬ 
don under Prof. J. F. Thorpe. Right from 
the Msc. classes he has been a ceaseless 
Re3e2ach Scholar in Chemistry. Prepared 
a large number of new Synthetic com¬ 
pounds. Investigating essential oil of 
Neem and working at some drugs that 
promise to be useful as anti-malarial. Till 
Partition was the Head of the Dept, of Chemisli^, Pres. 
Coll., Calcutta. Address: Dacca^ 
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RAFIA SHARIF. MRS.. M.A.. Head of the Urdu and Per- 

‘ aietn Dfept.,' Siddarth College, Bombay, b. 20-4-1920; d. 
of the' late Mr. Ahmedali A. Noorbhai. 

Educational Inspector of Municipal 
Sehools: m, Mr. Syed Sharifuddin Peer- 
zada. on 14-12-1942. Educ.: B.A. with 
First Class Honours in Persian and M.A., 
with Urdu as principal & Persian as sub¬ 
sidiary subjects from Bombay Univ. Pres., 

Women’s Sub-Committee, Bombay City 
Muslim League; Bombay representative 
on the Women’s Sub-Cttee. of the All 
India Muslim League; Member, Educa* 
tional Sub-Cttee., Bombay Muslim League; Vice-Pres., 
Anjuman-e-Taraqqie-Urdu, Bombay. Pub: Souvenir to 
Mohammadali Jinnah. Address: 142, Bapu Khote' St., 
Bombay 3 . ^ 

RAHIM, ABDUR, SIR, M.A., LL.D., (1919). K.C.S.L 
(1924). b. Sept. 1867. Called to the Bar (Middle Tern 
pie), 1890; practised as Advocate, Calcutta; Presy. Ma¬ 
gistrate, Calcutta. 1900-03; Apptd. Judge, Madras High 
Court; Fellow, Madras Univ. since 1908; Member, the 
R. Commission on Public Services, 1913-15 ; officiated as 
Chief Justice, Madras. July to Oct. 1910 and July to Oct 
1919; Member, Executive Council, Govt, of Bengal, 1920- 
25; Member, Bengal Leg. Council, 1925-29; Leader, 
Bengal Muslim League Party; Member, Leg. Assem. 
1931 ; Leader, the Independent Party in the Assem. since 
1931; Leader of the opposition in the Assem.. 1931 -34; 
Member, the Jt. Parliamentary Cttee., England; Ex-Pre»., 
the Indian Leg. Assem.; Leader, the Indian Delegation 
to the Empire Parliamentary Conf.. 1935. Pub; “Prin¬ 
ciples of Mahomedan Jurisprudence.*’ Address: 6, Cann¬ 
ing Rdl, New Delhi . 

RAHIMTQOLA, SIR FAZAL IBRAHIM, Kt. (1946); 
C.L£., B.A., J.P.. Merchant. Member, Bombay Mu¬ 
nicipal Corporation, 1919-30; Trustee, Bombay Poit 
Trust,: 1921*30; Member, Advisory Ctee., Bombay j^e- 
veldpment Dept., 1922; apptd. to advise Govt, about 
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liquor shops in Bombay City, 1922; Mernbe^* of 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber; SecyImperial 
zenship Assoc. ; Member, Standing hinance Cttecr foi 
Railways, RIy. Board; Member, Haj Inquiry C«ee., 1929; 
Member, Central Broadcasting Advisory Council; 
M/^ber, Central Leg. Assem., 1925-30; Free., 
Indian Tariff Board, 1935; Indian States Delegate, to the 
Eastern Group Con. ; Chairman, Powelfs Ltd, ; Chairman, 
the Poona Cttee. of the Indian Gliding Assoc. Ltd.: 
Chairman, Indian Fisheries Cttee., Govt, of India; Mem^ 
ber, Central Food Council, Post-War Re-construction 
Cttee. for Agriculture, Forest and Fisheries; ConsUto- 
tional Adviser, Jimagadh State, since 1945; Director of 
several Joint Stock Companies. Address: Ismail Buildinp^. 
Hornby Rd., Bombay. 

RAHIMTOOLA, HABIB IBRAHIM, B.A.,LL.B.. J.P.. 

F.R.P.S., High Commissioner for Pakistan, London, b. 
10-3-1912, s, of late Sir Ibrahin? Rahimtoola. Educ.: St. 
Xavier’s School and Coll, and Govt. Law Coll., Bombay, 
m. Zubeida, d. of Sir Sultan Chinoy: 2 sons and 1 daugh¬ 
ter. Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. 
Was Chairman, Bombay Prov. M. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Young Men’s M. Assoc. ; M. Students’ Union, and 
was Vice-Pres., Federation of Muslim Chambers of Com* 
merce and Industry; All-India Badminton Assoc. ; Direc 
tor, Fazalbhai Ibrahim & Co., Ltd. ; Sultahia Cotton Mfg. 
Co. Ltd.; Bombay Metals & Alloys Mfg. Co. Ltd. ; Tata 
Oil Mills Ltd. ; Manjri Stud Farm Ltd. ; Lido Ltd. ; Ear,- 
tern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd., Calcutta; Cres¬ 
cent Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. ; Iron and Metal Traders’ 
Ltd.; Orient Press of India Ltd., Delhi; New Textiles 
Mills Ltd., Cawnpore; Shaikh Bros. Dyeing and Printing 
Works, Surat; Indian Wool and Pastoral Co. Ltd., Baroda; 
Orient Airways Ltd., Calcutta. Membef, (Local Board), 
Hind Bank Ltd.; Govt, of India Food Delegation to U.K, , 

& U.S.A., 1946; Member, Govt, of India Policy Ctt^e. on 
Shipping, 1946: Address: London. 

RAHMAN, THE HON’BLE fUSTICE SIR MUHAMMAD 
ABDUR. K.B. (1928), Kt (1934), LL,Di ‘ 
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< Judge, High Coun of Judicature, Lahore, b. Delhi, 1888; 

8. of 'Haji Sirajuddin; .m. Jamil-Un-Nisa Begum, 4 sons 
and 2 daughters. Educ.: Delhi and Lahore. Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Delhi Univ., 1930-34; Vice-Chancellor. Punjab 
Univ., 1944-47, Member, United Nations* Special Cttee. 
on Palestine, 1947; practised as a lawyer, elevated to the 
Bench of Madras High Court, 1937, transferred to High 
Court of Lahore, 1943, Address: Bunder Rd. Extension, 
Karachi. 

RAHMAN. LT.-COL,, M.A., I.M.S. (Retd.). M.R.C.S. 
(England), L.R.C.P. (Lond), F.S.M.F., Chairman, 
Hyderabad Public Service Commn. b. 22-10-1881. 
Educ. : Nagpur and Guy*s Hospital, London. m. Kishwar 
Zamani Begum, d. of Nawab Sajjad Ahmad Khan of 
Moradabad, 1914; 2 sons. Entered I.M.S,, July 

I 909; War Service from Sept, 1914 to Dec. 1920; thrice 
mentioned in despatches; made Brevet Major, 1918; aw¬ 
arded 4 medals. Joined civil, 1921; Principal, Agra Medi¬ 
cal School for 8 yrs. ; nominated Member, Central Leg. 
Assem., Aug. 1937. Was Member, Sandhurst Indianiza- 
tion Cttee,, 1939 and Defence Consultative Cttee. Apptd. 
Special Officer (Recruitment), Supply Deptt., Feb. 1942, 
Member, Federal Public Service Commn., 1942-47. Has 
been Member, Executive Councils, Agra and Aligarh 
Univs. Clubs: Agra, Meerut, Aligarh, Naini-Tal and 
United Services Club, Simla. Address: Dilkusha, Hyde- 
rabad-Dp. 

RASHlD. MIAN ABDUL, THE HON*BLE JUSTICE SIR, 
Kt. (1946), B.A. (Punjab), M.A. (Cantab), Bar-at- 
Law, Chief Justice, High Court, Lahore, b. Baghbanpura, 
29-6-1889. son of Mian Nizamuddin. m. daughter of Na¬ 
wab Mania Bakhsh, C. I. E. Educ.; Central Model 
School, Forman Christian College, Lahore and Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Called to Bar in 1^13. Practised at 
Lahore, 1913-25. Appointed Asstt. Legal Remembran¬ 
cer, 1925. Officiated as Govt. Advocate. Punjab, 1927, 
1929 and 1930. Raised to Lahore High Court Bench 
1933. Clubs: Cpsmopolitan Club, Lahore. Address: 16, 
) Road* Lahore 
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RASHID AHMAD, HAJI, KHAN BAHADUR, 

Philanthropist, Merchant and Landlord, b. Meerut, 3-3- 
1883; 4 sons and 5 daughters. Educ.: Meerut^ Proprie- 
' tor, K, B. Haji Rashid Ahmad 6c Sons, Delhi, Elahee 
Buksh 6c Co., Delhi 6c EJahee Buksh Arms Co., Calcutta; 
Agent, Burmah Shell Oil Storage Co. (India) Ltd. Elect 
ed Member, Delhi Municipal tttee., 1929-45. Represent 
ed All-India Muslim League before the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Select Cttee,, 1933; Member, Muslim Univ. Court 
and Delhi Univ. Member, Managing Cttee., All-India 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Bombay, 
Central Cttee,, All-India B. Assoc., Governing Body. 
Anglo-Arabic Coll, and Schools Society, Board of Higher 
i^econdary Education, Delhi Univ., the Delhi Wakf Maj- 
lis and Delhi Transport Authority; Chairman, Anglo-Ara 
bic Girls’ High School; Trustee, Darul-Uloom, Deoband, 
Mazahirul-Uloom, Saharanpur and A 6c U Fibbia Coll., 
Delhi; Vice-Pres., Working Cttee., All-lndia M. League 
for 3 yrs and Anjuman Wakil-e-Qaum Punjabian, Delhi. 
Travelled—England, Germany, Egypt and Hedjaz. Pub: 
Speeches and Addresses, Address: Kashmere Gate, Delhi. 

RAZA ALl, SYED, SIR, Kt. (1935), C.B.E. (1926), B.A., 
LL.B. (AlFd. Univ.), b. 29-4-1882. Educ.: Govt. 
High School, Moradabad and Mahomedan Coll., Aligarh. 
Started practice in Moradabad, 1908; Member, U.P. 
Leg. Council, 1912, 1916 and 1920; elected Trustee of 
Aligarh Coll. ; took active part in negotiating the Con¬ 
gress-League Pact, 1916; Member, Council of State, 1921- 
26; Member. Delhi Univ. Court; Mepiber, N.W.F^P. 
Inquiry Cttee., 1922. Headed 2 deputations of Muslim 
members of Indian Legislature to Viceroy, 192? and 1923 
in connection with Turkish questloni Pres,, All-India M. 
League, Bombay Session, Dec. 1924; Member, Govt, of 
India’s Deputation to Sputh Africay 1925-26 t Subacute 
Delegate, Govt. of Indians Delegation to Aasettibly of Lea¬ 
gue of Nations, Geneva, 1929. Agent of the Govt , ofi In¬ 
dia in South Africa, 1935-38; Menaber, Central Leg. 
Assem., since 1939. Renounced his titles, 1946. Pub: 
Essays qn Moslem Questions (1912), “My Impression of 
Soviet Russia** (1930) . Ciiibs: Chelmsford,' ' Delhi and 
Simla. Address: “Raza Lodge,’* Civil Liiiee, MoilMhtbad. 
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ROWJEE. MAHOMEDBHOY IBRAHIMBHOY, B.A., 
M.Sc., C.E. (U.S.A.), Mayor of Bombay for 1946- 
47. b. 28-9-1900. Sheriff of Bombay, 1937-38; Diwan 
and Chief Vazir to H.H. The Aga Khan and Pres, of 
H.H, The Aga Khan’^s Federal Council for India; Bom¬ 
bay Municipal Corporator since 1932; Worked in the 

Standing Ctee. of Bombay Municipal Corporation for 1 I 

yrs. and also served in various special Cttees. of the Cor¬ 
poration ; Serving Rt. Hon’ble H. H. The Aga Khan & 
the Ismaili Khoja Community in various capacities since 
an early age; Vice-Presi., Shia Imami Ismaili Khoja. 

Bombay Council; Pres., H. H. The Aga Khan's 

Supreme Council for Bombay Presidency, and for 
India; built a Sanatorium and a Jamatkhana at Matheran 
for the use of the Shia Ismaili followers of H.H. The Aga 
Khan. Address: Moobarak Manzil, 50-52, Hughes Rd., 
Bombay. 

ROWTHER, N. M. KAJAMIAN, KHAN SAHIB, Merchant, 
Trichinopoly. b. 1882, s. of the late Mr. N. Mohamed 
Mian Rowthei. Succeeded to his father’s business and im¬ 
proved the tannery with modern implements. Took active 
part in Khilafat Movement; was Treasurer, Tamil Nad 
Provincial Congress Cttee., Trichinopoly; Was the Com¬ 
mander of the Muslim Volunteers of the Majlis-ul-Ullema. 
Trichinopoly. Was Pres, and Vice-Pres., Dist. Muslim 
League, Trichinopoly and Provincial M. League, Madras, 
respectively. Publication: Engaged in getting the Holy Quran 
and other Islamic Literature (in Arabic and Persian) trans¬ 
lated into Tamil; runs the tri-weekly “Samarasam.” Now 
retired from business. Renounced title in 1946. Address: 
Trichinopoly. 
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SIDDIQ, HAFIZ MOHAMMAD, General Merchant and 

Landlord, Kanpur, b. 1877. m. 1907, d. of Chaudhri 
Mohammad Amir (Died in 1918). 2 

sons and 2 daughters, Educ. : Studied 
at home. Served the public of Kanpur 
for sixteen years in various capacities; 
Fostered various schools, colleges, libra¬ 
ries and societies; Active Member of Sid- 

diq Academy, Kanpur, Publications: 
A Divan in Urdu (under preparation) . 

Recreations: Literary and religious pur^ 
suits. Address: Taufiq Manzil, Kanpur. 

SAIYIDAIN. KHWAJA GHULAMUS, B.A., T.D., M.Ed., 
Educational Adviser, Govt, of Bombay, b. Oct. 1903. m. 
1930. Educ., Aligarh and Leeds. Had been Principal, Train¬ 
ing Coll., Aligarh; Director of Public Instruction, Jammu and 
Kashmir, and Educational Adviser Rampur State. Attended 
the U.N.E.S.C.O. at Paris, 1946. Address: Rock 
Side, Walkeshwar Road, Bombay. 



SAEEDA SARDAR BEGUM, nom de plume, AKHTAR, 
Poetess, b. Hyderabad-Deccan, 1919, d. of Nawab Amir 
Hasan. Belongs to a literary family of 
Lucknow, m. Khan Saheb Sheikh Abdul 
Ghani, 1932. Educ.: Mahbobia Girls 
School, Hyderabad and home. Has been 

Pres., All-India Women M. League, in 
1938 started and edited “Harem”—a 
weekly in Urdu from Cawnpore for rege¬ 
neration of Muslim women. Was on the 
U.P. Defence Council. Member^ Work¬ 
ing Committee, Khaksar Organisation. 

She is an orator and has addressed quite 

many gatherings. Address; 8, Elisore, Bangalore Cantt, 
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SAID. ABBAS ASHRAF. M.A.. LL.B. 
(Oxon), Bar-at-L^W, Deputy Secretary, 
merce. Industries and Works, Govt, of 
Pakistan, b. Hyderabad-Dn,, 25th Ap¬ 
ril, 1913; s. of A, Aziz Said; m. Nur 
Jehan, d. of Nawab and Begum Ahsan 
Yar Jung, 2 daughters. Educ,: Muslim 
University, Aligarh (1928-30), Bombay 
University (Deccan College, Poona), 
1930''! 932, Cambridge University (1939- 
41), Rec, ; Soccer, Rugger, Boxing, 
Hockey. Tennis and Skying. Clubs: Im¬ 
perial Delhi Gymkhana Club, New Delhi 
and Gymkhana Club, Karachi, Address: 
Opposite Mohatta Palace, Clifton, Karachi, 


(Cantab), D,P.A. 
Ministry of Cotn- 



“Katie Lodge,” 


SAMIULLAH. KHAN. M.. M.A,. LL.B., Advocate. 

Vice-Pres., Govt. Press Employees’ Union (1929-30). b. 

'1889. m. Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Educ.: M.A.O. Coll., 
Aligarh. Secy., Prov. Khilafat Ctee., C.P., 1920-24; 

Secy;, Anjuman High Sch., Nagpur, 1923 and 1931-32 
and its Gen. Secy., 1932-33; Vice-Pres., Nagpur Muni¬ 
cipal Ctee., 1921-28; was Member, All-India Congress 
Ctee. and the Central Khilafat Ctee., 1921-23; non-co- 
Pp^^rated from practice, 1921-23; a member of Swaraj 
Pdrty; Mernber, Leg. Assem., 1924-26; Whip of the 
Swaraj Party in the Leg. Assem., 1925, and a Member 
of the Executive Ctee. of the Anjuman High Sch: Institute, 
since 1915; Hony. Secy., Dist. Bar Assoc., Nagpur, 
1927-32; Pres., Railway Mail Service Assoc. (Branch), 
Nagpur, 1926; Pres., Nagpur Municipal Ctee., 1932 to 
V938; Meihber, Prov. War and Publicity Ctee., since 
1940; Vice-Pres., Municipal Ctee., 1943-45; Vice-Pres., 
Dist. Bar Assoc, since 1945. Address: Sadar Bazar, Nag¬ 
pur, C. P. 

SHAHAB^UDlDIN, THE HON’BLE KHAN BAHADUR 
Sirt CHAUDHARI, Kt. (1930), B.A., LL.B., Advo- 
Cfiite, Higb Court. Ex-Speaker, Punjab Leg. A^serh.; 
Founder and Prop., “Indian Cases,” and “Criminal Law 
Journal”; Mejriber, Leg, Assem, for 3 years; Pres,. Mn- 
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nicipal Ctee., Lahore, for 4 years>and elected Pres., 
jab Leg. Council; re-elected Pres., Punjab Leg. CouQcil, 
Jan. 1927. Educ.: Govt. Coll, and Law Coll., Lahore. 
Started Criminal Law Journal of India, 1904 and Indian 
Cases, 1909. Was first elected member, Lahore Municipal 
Ctee. in 1913; its Pres., 1922. Elected member* Punjab 
Leg. Council; re-elected Pres., Lahore Municipal Ctee., 
1924. Publications; 7"he Criminal Law Journal of India; 
Indian Case, and two Punjabi Poems. Address; 3, Durand 
Road, Lahore. 

SAYEED-UD-DIN, MOHAMMAD, PROFESSOR, B.Sc. 
(Bombay.), M, A. (Edin.), F. R. M .S., F. L.S. (Ldnd.), 
Prof, of Botany, Osmania University, b. 
27th June, 1904; s. of Mr. M. .Sirajuddln. 
m. I 3th Sept., 1932. 1 son and 3 daugh¬ 
ters. Educ.: St. John’s College, Agra, 

1 92 I -23; St. Xavier Coll., Bombay, 
1923-25; Edinburgh Univ., 1927-30. 
Worked in Edinburgh under Sir W., W. 
Smith, F. R . S. Examiner in the Punjab, 
Lucknow, Aligarh, Allahabad, Benares, 
Andhra, Mysore and Annamalai Univer¬ 
sities. Member, Board of Studies of 
Andhra and Mysore Universities. Sometimes Member, 
Board of Appointment in Botany of Madras and Andhra 
Universities. Specially interested in flora of Hyderabad 
and the Anatomy of Indian herbs. Publications: Publish¬ 
ed 35 papers on Systematics and Anatomy. Has translated 
several Botanical Books in Urdu and has written ‘Story of 
Plants,’ ‘Plants and their Life,’ ‘History of Botany’ and 
‘Our Flowers’ besides compilations of Text Books in Urdu. 
Hobbies; Water-Colour Painting and Music, Address: Hy- 
derabad-Dn. , , 

SHAH, LT. COL. JELAL MOOCHOOL, O.B.E,, M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.). L.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.C.P.S. .(Boin.)v I.M.S., 
M.B.E. (Mily. Dvn.), O.B.Ei (Gfvil Dvn.), ; Hony. 
Presy. Magistrate, J.P. Ex-Principal, Grant MedicsJ Cpil. 
and Supdt., J.J. Group of Hospitals, Bombay, b. Jto. 

17» 18ft6, m, Shahanshah Begum. Educ,; St,, Mary’g 
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High Sch. Bombay; St. Vincent’s High Sch., Poona; 
Deccan Coll., Poona; Grant Medical Coll., Bombay; St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical School, London. Com- 
missioned to the Indian Medical Service, 17 Dec. 1915: 
Surgical Specialist, No. 5 Indian General Hospital, Egyp¬ 
tian Expeditonary Force, 1916-17; G.S.O. Ill British 
Military Mission, North East Persian Force and Russia, 
1920 21; D.A.D.G., I.M.S., Simla, 1922-24; P.A. 
to Surgeon General with Bombay Govt., 1925-29; Vene¬ 
real Specialist to Bombay Govt., 1931-39; Supdt., Mzdia- 
bleshwar, 1939-41. Publications: Treatment of Venereal 
Diseases. Address: 147,'C, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 26. 

SHAHABUDDIN, THE HON’BLE KHWAJA, Minteter in 
charge Commerce, Govt of Pakistan. Acted High Com¬ 
missioner for Pakistan in India. Member, 
Bengal’s Executive Council, 1936 and 
Chief Whip of the first Muslim Ministry 
in Bengal, 1937-40; After the Fazlul 
Haq-Mukerjee Ministry became Minister 
of Commerce, Labour and Industry in 
Khawaja Nazimuddin’s Ministry, 1943- 
46. Very lately he was appointed as 
Chief Whip of the Government of Pakis¬ 
tan. Treasurer of the Dacca University 
for five years and was its Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor for sometime in 1936. Chairman of the District Board 
Dacca for a number of years. Address: Karachi. 

SHEIKH DIN MOHAMED, KHAN BAHADUR (1931), 
M.A., LL.B., Hon. LL.D. (Punj.), 1944; Judge, High 
Court, Laihore. b. 2nd Dec. 1886. Educ.: mostly at La¬ 
hore- Started as a Lawyer, l9l0; Vice-Pres. and Pres- 

of the Municipal Ctee., Gujranwala, 1916-33; Asstt. Le¬ 
gal Remembrancer. 1933; Additional Judge, High Court, 
1934; Member, Delimitation Ctee., 1935; Special Officer 
to,Govt., Punjab, 1936; Additional Judge, High Court, 
\ jVbyj 1936; Puisne Judge, 30th March. 1937. Address: 
, ,^g|ii Court, Lahore. ^ ^ _ 
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SHARIF. MIAN MOHAMMAD, M.A. (Cantab), ch^k^ 
man Dept, of Philosophy, Aligarh Muslim University, h, 
' Baghbanpura (Diet. Lahore), 28th Feh. 

1693. Belongs to the weibknown Mian 
family of Baghbanpura. m. in 1917, 
Khurshed Jahan Begum; 4 daughters and 
2 sons. Educ.: Aligarh and Cambridge, 
from where he took an Honours degree 
in Mental and Moral Sciences, 1916. 
Apptd. Senior Lect. of Philosophy 
in M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, 1917 and 
Prof, and Chairman, Dept, of Philo¬ 
sophy in the Muslim Univ. since 1921. 
Provost, Sir Syed Hall of Muslim Univ. for last twenty years; 
officiated as Pro-Vice-Chanc. of the Univ. on several occa¬ 
sions; Member, Inter-Univ. Board for six years; First Muslim 
General President, Indian Philosophical Congress, 1945. 
Address: Gulefshan, University Town, Aligarh. 

SHARIF. MOHAMMAD. DR., M.Sc. (Punj*.), D.Sc. 
(Punj.). Ph.D. (Cantab). F.N.L, B.M.S. (1). Asstt. Direc- 
tor.^in-Charge, Dept, of Entomology, Haffkine Institute. Bom¬ 
bay. Educ.; Punjab University and Cambridge University. 

His work was recommended by Profs. Nuttall 6c Keitin of 
Cambridge. Lecturer, Muslim Univ., Aligarh, 1922''38. Offi¬ 
ciated as Asstt. Supdt. in the Zoological Survey of India for 
3 years and for a year was incharge of the Entomological 
Section in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. In 1931, Adstt. 
Locust, Research Entomologist in Baluchistan under the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and found out the 
' permanent breeding grounds of the desert locust. Snce 
1938 in the Bombay Medical Service as an^ Entomologist 
and Plague Rese€u:ch Officer. Publications: Numerous ori¬ 
ginal papers 6c was commissioned'by the Secjr^ bf Slkte to 
write two volumes on Ticks 6t Fleets in' the-Fauna British 
India Series. Address: Parel, Bombay. ' 

SHERIFF. O. S. NASRULEIA. Non-Official Minister (Law, 
Labour and Civil Supplies), Mysore State’ Cabinet; belongs 
to the Sir Khazi family of Bangalore. hot!ed for itA sdho- 
lars in Islamic law and theology. Educ.: Central Coll., 
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Bangalore and Bombay Started life as advocate; Apptd. 

Liquidator of the Bangalore Bank Ltd** 1939i takes 
int^est in the wademic life of the State and local aelf^govt. 
mstitutions; was a member of the Bangalore City Mvmici- 
pidtty for nearly 14 yeara; served on the Univ. Senate^ the 
Central Advisory Gtee%, of the Mysore National War Front 
and the Mysore Political Affairs Ctee. which wais consti¬ 
tuted to advise the Govt, on political matters; Member 
of principal Muslim Assocs. Address: Bangalore. 

SHAUKAT, M^, Zamind^r, Merchant and Industrialist, b. 
Feb. 3, 1919. Direptor, Bihar National Transport Service 
and Nagipatia Motor Seyyice; Secy., Madanpur Thana M. 
League* Apollp Artists* Union, Anjuman Tanzimul Musla- 
meen and Urdu Academy; Patron, Urdu Daily; Takes 
active interest in Politics, Social and Educational reform; 
AUo intexested in Chemical Industry. Hobbies: Drama 
and Scenario writing in Urdu for the Radio; Nature Cure 
Fine Art and Photography, Pid^lications: Articles on His¬ 
tory of Indian Nationality; “Pakistan Constitution,’* “Me¬ 
dium of Instruction in our Universities,** “A simple ^tudy 
of Flight-*’ Address: Nagmatia Villa, P.O. Madnapur. 
Gaya Dist> 

SUHRAWARDY. HUSSEIN SHAHEED, M-A-* B.Sc., 
B.C.L. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, Ex-Chief Minister and Home 
Minister, Govt, of Bengal, 1947. b. Midnapur 1893,* Educ.: 
Calcutta Madrasah. St. Xavier’s Coll., Oxford (Honours 
Jurisprudence, M.A . B.C.L.), Barrister, Gray’s Inn* Dy. 
Mayor, Calcutta Corporation, during the late Mr. C. R. Das’s 
Mayoralty. Former Secy., Bengal Piov. M. League; Member, 
Bengal Leg. Council after Swaraj Party entered legisla¬ 
tures; hrfd portfolios as Ministers of Labour, Finance, Pub¬ 
lic Health and Local Self Govt.; Food Ministex. 1943-45: 
was (>romrnent M. League Leader in Bengal. Formed 
Govt,, 1946. Address: Calcutta. 

SUTTAR. THE HON’BLE MR- ABDOOL RAZAK 

ABDOOL, Member, Council of State, b. 1884 . Belongs 
to ’thi family of Yakum Beth Lakhani. Elected tnethher Of 
tik Old Bengal Leg. Council. 1926-29 and was thO WKip 
ttengal MtisFm PaHy; was SOcy. and Treasurer of 

U 
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Silver Jubilee Cttee. of North Dist., Calcutta; Rf^cipitent 
of Silver Jubilee and Coronation ’ Medals; ^ 1?^ dne of the 
founders of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce and islamia 
Hospital, Calcutta; was a Trustee of the Cutchi Memon 
Jamat and the Nakhoda Mosque, 1923-24? Secy., Balurghat 
Famine Relief Fund and Joint Secy, of the Mempn Relief 
Society for Bihar and Quetta Earthquakes; Ex-Member, 
Haj Ctee., and has long connection with the Muslim Orphan¬ 
age, Calcutta; one of the organisers of Majlis Moyeenul 
Muslim founded in 1926; Member, Court of the Muslim 
Univ., Aligarh; Director, Orient Press of India, Ltd,; Razak 
Properties Ltd.; and Razak Hosiery Mills, Ltd.; sponsored 
the Cutchi Memon Bill; was Dist. Commandant. Civic 
Guard, Jorasanko Dist., Calcutta. Address: 32, Ezra 
Street, Calcutta. 


SIDDIQUI, M. RAZIUDDIN, M.A.. Ph.D., F.N.l.. D.Sc. 
Director, Research Institute, Hyderabad-Deccan. b. Hy- 
derabad-Dn., 1 906. Ediic. : Osmania 



Univ. and Cambridge. Did researches in 
Mathematics in Berlin, Gottingen and 
Leipzig Univs. upto 1930. From? 1930-31 
was engaged in researches in Paris UnK. 
Joined Osmania Univ, as a Prof., 193L 
In 1946 deputed by the Govt, of India 
to represent it at the Ernpire Scientific 
Cong, in England and to visit U.S.A 
on a Scientific Mission; Fellow and rnenr- 
ber, Council of National Institute t of 


Sciences of India; Vice-Pres., Indian Academy of Scienc^^; 
Fellow, Societe Mathematique de France, Paris;, Fellow, 


Cambridge Philosophical Society; Gen. Sepy., Jixdiaii M^t- 


thematical Soc.; Vice-Pres., Calcutta Mathematjoal So^j ; 
Pres., Benares Mathematical Soc.; Member,. Executive 
'L.tee., Indian Science Congress; Member, Current 
Assoc. Publications: “Theory of Relativity** in Urdu. Ad¬ 
dress: Wooden Bridge, Skifabad, Hydefabkd-Dn. ‘ ^ 

SYED AMJAD ALI, B,A. (Hons.), C.I.E, 

O.B.E. (1936). b. July 5, 19(f8. Educ,: 

Eafiore and the Middle Teinplevi 
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\9l1. \Vciit to England, 1931 and worked as Hon. Jt. 
3ecy<, of the! Musliih Delegation and Hon. Publicity Officer 
of the |^<?>Mnd Table Conf.; Elected Secy., All-India Mus- 
^ liip Youth League.* Went to England again and worked 
as Hon. Secy, of the Muslim Delegation to the Round 
Table Conf. and Hon. Secy, of the Muslim Delegation 
to the Joint Select Ctee. Weis Hon. Private Secy, to H.H. 
the Aga Khan during his three successive visits to India in 
1934, 1935 and 1936. Was Resident Secy, of the Unio¬ 
nist Party from its inception and relinquished it on be¬ 
coming the Parliamentary Private Secy, of the Premier. 
Went to Sydney for the Second British Commonwealth 
Relations Conf., 1938, as Delegate and Secy, of the In 
dian Group. Official Whip of the Govt., Nov. 1940-45 
Address: “Ashiana**. Lahore. 

SYED, SIR MUHAMMAD SAADULLAH, C.S.I. (1946), 
Kt. (1928), M.A. (Chemistry). 1906, B.L., 1907. b. 
May 1886. Educ.: Cotton Coll., Gauhati, Assam (F.A); 
Presy. Coll., Calcutta (M. A. ) ; Ripon Coll., Calcutta 
(B.L.). Asstt. Lecturer in Chemistry, Cotton Coll., Gau¬ 
hati, 1908; Practised as a Lawyer in Gauhati Courts, 1909* 
J9; in the Calcutta High Court, 1920-24; Member, Assam 
,Leg. Council, 1913-20; again since 1923; Minister, Assam 
Goyt. in charge of Education and Agriculture, 1924-29. 
Member, Executive Council, Assam Govt, in charge of 
Finance, Law and Order, Nov. 1930 to April 1934; Pre¬ 
mier of Assam, April 1937 to Sept. 1938; Ageun from 
Nov. 1939-June 1942. Address: Gauhati. 

SAIYEPNA, TAHER SAIFUDDIN SAHEB, HIS HOLI¬ 
NG SARDAR (Mullaji Saheb). High Pontiff of Da- 
woodi Bohira Shia Mohajmmedan Community and First 
Class Sardar of the Deccan, b. Surat, 5th Aug. 1885. 
Succjsedad 1915. Silver Jubilee of accession celebrated, 
1940. Is a liberal patron of education, Arts & Industry 6c has 
established Sigha-e-Ilpiiyah, i,e„ an education dept, to admi- 
thi 350 Madressahs, including High Schools with at- 
tiddh^d hbstels. He maintains at Surat the El-Jaameat-us-Sai- 
more than 300 students are provided with free 
knd lodging I Is 'an eminent Arabic scholar and 
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an ex^rtinent of Islamic culture and Ktirafute. ^^^i8 AAhual 

Ai'abic brochures on religious And' lihlkJib'phiifel sUb^ts, 
published during the mdnth of RAfn2!ati. ire 'iidti<o<wifedged 
masterpieces of Arabic Hteihtute. He' cttrttrifilfiffea' to Va¬ 
rious funds. Address: Saifi Ma'hal, lUAfabar Ffill,‘Ef6fnbay. 

TALPUR, MIR GHULAM ALl KHAN, BANDEHALI 
KHAN, Landlord and Jagirdar (title of K. B. reifotihc- 
ed), M A LL B , Minister, Food, Agricuhare. dnduStHes, 
Labotir, Co-operative, Sind Government, b. Sefpt, 1909; 
belongs to Royal Talpur family. Married in Thlfmr 'fa¬ 
mily; 5 sons and 2 daughters; Educ : Altgdrh Sftd fedhi* 
bay. Entered Public life, 1937; He'Was elfeetie^d ‘oh "'Hy¬ 
derabad District Local Board tfekfet ahd t^Jhiainc^d‘^ts^PSfe- 
sident for several years; Elected to Shrd Ltifgist&t^re ‘aftd 
appointed Parliamentary Secy.; was tak^h up lia ^Membfer, 
Sind Council of Ministers, October, 1943 and has eihCe 
then continued as Minister. Has beeh actively -cormeetfed 
with Various public Institutions including ’ @^ks, Mr^Jci- 
palities, Hospitals and Schools; Has'ttfteSh alctfv^'fnttt^ts 
in ^>hilanthropic institutions and is life th^mber pf C6dn- 
tess of Dufferin Fund Association. 'Rec: TehWs'^^nfd sh'dbt- 
rng'Club: Karachi ClUb. A^ddfe^s; Hi/dc?rkb^fd (Siil<J). 

TIRANA, THE HON. Lt. COL. NAWAB MALIK SIR 
KHI2!AR HAYAT KHAN, D.C.I. (Oxon.).'K.C^^i, 
(1946), O.B.E. (1931). M.L.A., Ex-Premier of Pun¬ 
jab. 1942-47. b, 7th A^g. 1^900. EdUc,: 

Qrifefs ColL, Lahore;^ stoa^d* the' 

(T916). While at Goil^e'‘Was‘*diriPutfid to^04¥bar 
t>f Which he 'pOssdSsfes a 'inedaL'VoWhte^l-ed^lfo ^rvice 
dUtteg'the Gre4t War wfifle'^^itill "a ^litudant bC^fhe^ljloyt* 
Coll., Lahdre; helped in Vbcfiiitmg‘worlc, was given a»cp)m- 
miysibn in the Army, 1 7th April,18, and ia now attabh- 
bd to the 19th Lancers; saw active service in 3rd tAlgh^n 
War and mentioned in despatches; took up mai)#gAndht 
of Kaira Estate—one of the biggest estates ih iHHBdhb • 




Sorit^time Pre^., and U now a leading memB^r of the Na¬ 
tional Horise Breeding and show society of India; posse.'w 
ses I st class magisterial powers; saw active service again 
in the N.W.F. disturbances and secured the N.W.F., 1930-31 
clasp. A former Vice-Chairman of the Shahpur Dist. 
Board; was present in London at the Jubilee celebrations 
of His Late Majesty; was awarded the Silver Jubilee and 
the Coronation Medals. Minister of Public Works. Pun¬ 
jab, 1937-42. Address: Tiwana. 

T'YABJI, MRS. KHADIJA SHUFFI, M.L.A., J.P., Hon. 
Presy. Magistrate, b. 1885. 2 children. Elected Member 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation; 
First Elected Muslim Lady Member of the 
Schools Ctee. for several years, its Chair¬ 
man, 1934; First Commissioner, Muni¬ 
cipal Girl Guides; Presided at the Bom¬ 
bay Presy. Muslim Ladies Educational 
Conf., Poona, 1926; Chairman, Recep¬ 
tion Ctee. of the Bombay Constituent 
Conf. of All-India Educational and So¬ 
cial Reforms, 1930; was Vice-Chairman 
National Council of Women in India; was 
Chairman, Local Ctee. of the All-India Conf. on Educa¬ 
tional and Social Reforms; Chairman. Red Cross Execu¬ 
tive, 1928; Vice-Pres., Social Service League; Chairman, 
■Mahila Seva Mandal; was Chairnian, now Member. Port 
, Haj Ctee. ; Founded a Muslim Purdah Nursing Division. 
Apptd. Associate, Services Sister Overseas Brigade St. 
John’s Ambulance, 1937; Chairman and now a M^rrber, 
^Allble^s & Cama Hospital Advisory Board. Pres., AIl- 
{tidia EiducatYonal Conf., Women’s Section, Poona, 1940. 
Apptd. Member,-Health Survey and Development Ctee., 
Govt, of India, Npv. ,1943, Address: Oomar Mansion, 
'^X^arden Road, Bombay, 6. 

TVABJI, the HON’BLE MR. JUSTICE HATJM BUDRUD- 

"0^. M.A. (Oxon.), Judge, Chief Court of Sind since 
193^ , B . Dec. ^9, 1891. m. Maryam, d. of the late 
Hydari; Educ. : St.'XaVier’s School and Coll., 
Bombay and Balliol Coll., Oxford. Actg. Judge, Jdly 
Oct. 1938. Address: Sunnyside Road, Karachi, 
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USMANl, ISHRAT HUSAIN. B.Sc. (Hon.), Ph.D. 
(Lond.). D.l.C. (Lond.); P.A.S. Under'Secretary, 
Ministry of Commerce, Government of 



Pakistan, b. Delhi, 1917; s. of Farhat 
Husain Usmani, Asstt. Commissioner of 
Excise, Jodhpur State; m. Miss Hassan 
(1944), one son and one daughter. Educ.: 
F.Sc. (Aligarh), B.Sc, Hons. (Bom¬ 
bay) and Ph.D. (London). Is the youn¬ 
gest doctor of the London University. 
Joined l.C.S. and served as Joint Ma¬ 
gistrate for five yeajrs in Madras Presi¬ 


dency. Rec; Tennis, Colour Holder from 


London University. Clubs: Karachi Gymkhana, Address: 


4, Brunton Road, Karachi. 


USMAN. SIR MAHOMED, K.C.S.I. (1945), K.C.I.E. 
(1933), Kt. (1928), Kaiser-i-Hind Second Class (1923), 
Khan Bahadur (1921), Khan Sahib (1920), B.A. b. 

1884. m, d. of Shifa-uI-Mulk Zynulabudin Sahib Baha¬ 
dur, B.A. Educ.: Madras Christian Coll. Councillor. 
Corporation of Madras, 1913-25; Hon. Presy, Magistrate, 

1916-20; Fellow of the Madras Univ. since 1921; Vice- 
Pres. and Chairman, Red Cross Soc., Madras Branch, 
1941-43; Chairman of Ctee. on Indigenous Systems of 
Medicine, 1921-23; Pres., Muthialpet Muslim Anjunian, 
Madras; Elected Member, Madras Leg. Council, 1921-23; 
Sheriff of Madras (1924); Pres, of the Corporation of 
Madras, 1924-25; Pres., Mohamedan Educational Assoc, 
of Southern India, 1925-35; Chairman of the Overseas 
League, Madras Branch; Home Meniber of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Madras, 1925-34; Actg. Gov¬ 
ernor of Madras, 1934; Vice-Chah<r., Univ. of Madras, 
1940-42; Member (Posts and Air),, Governor QeneraFs 
Executive Council, 1942-June 1946. Addre^: Teynampet 
Gardens, Teynampet, Madras. 
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USMANl, MAULANA SHABBIR AHMAD, Scholar and 
divine; Member, Pakistetn Constituent Assembly and 
President, Jamiat-ul-Islam. b. Bijnor, 
Moharram 10, 1305 A.H., s. of Moula- 
na Fazlur Rahman Usmani, m* 1323 
A. H. Educ. : Darul Ulum, Deoband . 
Teacher, Darul Ulum, Deoband for 18 
years; Head teacher, Madressa Fatehpuri. 
Delhi for 2 years; Head Teacher, Darul 
Ulum, Dabel, Surat for 12 years; Super¬ 
intendent, Darul Ulum, Deoband for 6 
years. Took leading part in collecting 
(Hilal-e-Ahmar) Red Cross Fund during 
Balkan War. Member, Working Committee, Jamiatul 
Ulema-e-Hind, 1922-46; Founder-President, Jamiatul 
Ulema-e-Islam since 1946. Publications: Fatehul Muslim 
in 3 volumes; Tafsir Fawaidul Quran; Al-Agewa Al-naql; 
Al-Islam and Ayazul Quran. Address: 26 Jacob Lines, 
Karachi. 

VARAWALLA, HUSAINl ABDULLABHAl, Managing Di¬ 
rector, Mohammadi Fine Art Litho Works, Bombay, 19, 
b. Surat, 1906; s. of the late Mr. Abdul- 
labhai Sharafally Varawalla, Founder of 
MjS. Alibhoy Sharafally & Co. Ltd. m. 

Shirin, d. of the late Mr. Abdul Kayum 
Mamajiwalla, Partner of Ranjit Film Co. 

4 sons and 3 daughters. Educ.: Surat and 
Bombay. Partner, Metro Bobbin Factory; 

Director, Bombay Muslim Co-operative 
Bank Ltd.; Member, Committee of the 
All-India Muslim Chamber of commerce 
and Industry, Bombay; Vive-President, 

Bombay Presidency Printers and Lithographers Associa¬ 
tion; Member, Indian Merchants Chamber; was a member 
of the Paper Control Advisory Committee of both Central 
and Boi-pbay Governments. Clubs: Royal Western India 
Xtirf Club Ltd., Western India Football Association, Wes- 
, tern Automobile Asso., Cricket Club of India, Bombay 
Presidency Radiq Club,. and Rotary Club, Bombay; Free¬ 
mason, first joined Lodge Hamilton in Surat and now 
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member. Lodge ■‘Islam", ‘^Reginald Spence," ‘‘BMrat ’ 
and Chapter “Crescent,” Bombay. Address: 5, Bilkha 
House, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay, I. 

WAJID KHAN, SAHIBZADA DR. ABDUL, M.A.. Ph.D. 
(Econ.), Lond., Dist. Controller, C.S. Murshidabad. b. 
May 1902, s. of the late Sahibzada Abdur Ra«hid Kban. 
m. 1926, Anjuman Zamani Begum (deed*) 5 2nd m. 1937 
—Kaniz Sakina Begum, sister of Raja Sahib of Kutwara 
(Oudh); 2 sons and 3 daughters. Educ.: Muslim Uidv., 
Aligarh and London School of Economics, Univ. of Lon¬ 
don . Assisted in preparation of Indian States case tor 
Butler Ctee., 1928; acted as Secy, to H.H. the Chanc., 
Chamber of Princes, 1931; Personal Secy, to H.H. the 
Nawab of Bhopal, 1931-33; Secy, to H.H. the Maha^a 
of Patiala, 1935-36; Secy, to H.H. the Chanc., Cham¬ 
ber of Princes, from Malwa States, 1940. Chief Mini^tex 
and I. G. Police, Jaora State, C.I., 1938-41. On military 
duty (GHQ), 1942-44; Special Officer (D.I.G,.) Cjvil 
Guards, Benga, 1944-46. Publications: “Financial Prob¬ 
lems of Indian States under Federation,’* 1935. Address: 
Behrampore Club, Behrampore, West Bengal. 

WAJIHUDDIN, HAJl, KHAN BAHADUR (1926), M.B.E. 
(1936), Director of Pioneer Arms Co., Delhi and Khan 
Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin & Co,, Fyzabad, U.P. Trea¬ 
surer, Red Crescent Fund, 1910-12. During Great War 
(1918) Hon. Secy., Meerut Cantt. War Loan Ctee. 
Elected to Municipal Board, 1916 to 1922. Elected to Cap- 
tonment Ctee., 1926-30. Elected to the Central Leg. 
Assem., 1920, 1923 and 1930 and remained in office for 
10 yrs. Apptd. in 1922 to bench of Hon. M^gists; 

1935 Special First class powers for life awarded, Hon. 
Secy, to the Central Haj Ctee. of India, 1922; Pres., 
U.P. Punjabi Sowdagar Conf., 1930. Chairman, All- 
India Muslim Conf., 1936; Pres., Ayurvedic and Unani 
Tibbi Anjuman, U.P., Meerut; Member, U.P. Prov. 
War Council and Delhi War Ctee. Ward No. I; Pres., 
Central Haj Pilgrims Protection League. Elected to Sunni 
Majlis-e-Auqaf, Delhi, by Central Legislature (1943). 
Address: Arms and Ammunition Dealer, Sadar, Karachi, 
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WALI-ULLAH. MOHAMED, B.A., LL.B., M.A.. B.CL. 
(Oxon.)» LL.D. (Trinity Coll., Dublin), Bar-at-Law, 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Allahabad, since July 1944. b. 
Oct, 14, 1892. m. Begum Mumtaz Jehan. Educ. : Jubilee 
High Sch., Gorakhpur; Muir Central Coll., Allahabad, 

B. A. (1911), LL.B, (1913); Univ. of Oxford, B.A. 
Hons. (1915), B.C.L. Hons. (1916), T rinity Coll., 
Dublin, LL.D. (1917) . Gray’s Inn, London; called to the 
Bar, Jan. 1917, practised at the Bar, 1918-19; Prof, of 
Law, Univ. School of Law, Allahbad, 1919-23; Joined 
the Allahabad High Court, 1923; Asstt. Govt. Advocate, 
1925-37; Govt. Advocate, 1937-44. Address; 12, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad (U.P.). 

WAZIRHASAN, SIR SAIYID, Kt., B.A., LL.B.. Advo¬ 
cate, High Court, Allahabad and ex-Chief Judge of Oudh. 
Educ.: Govt. High School, Baiba; Muir Central College, 
Allahabad and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh. Joined the Luck¬ 
now Bcir, 1903; Secy., All-India M. League, 1912-19; 
was instrumental in bringing about Hindu-Muslim Pact of 
1916; apptd. Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, 1929; 
Chief Judge of Oudh, 1930-34. Took active part in Shia 
politics. Address: Wazir Hassan Road, Lucknow. 

YAMIN KHAN, MOHAMMAD SIR, B.A., Kt. (1936), 

C. I.E. (1931), M.L.A. Barrister-at-Law. Dy. Pres., 

Central Assem. b. June 1888. Educ.: Meerut, Aligarh 
and England. Practising Barrister at Meerut since Dec. 
1914; Senior Advocate, Federal Court of India, since 
1938; acted as Secy, of U.P. Special War Fund, Y.M.C.A. 
Fund, also Dist. War League for Meerut Dist., 1914-18; 
Member, Municipal Board, Meerut, 1916-32: Vice- 
Chairman, 1918-24, and Chairman, 1928-31; Mf^mber, 
Leg. Assem., 1920-23, 1927-30 and from 1931 to 

date; Council of State, 1924-25; Leader of the United 
India Party in the Assem., 1931-34; Leader of the De¬ 
mocratic Party in the Assem., 1937-39; Member. Statu¬ 
tory Railway Board, and Reserve Bank: Committee of the 
Jt. Parliamentary Committee in London, 1933; non-offi¬ 
cial visitor to Andaman Islands, 1936; Member, Aliens 
Advisory Committee, 1940-41; Viceroy’s Amenities for 
Troops Fund; Member, Executive Committee of the Coun- 
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tcss of Ou/Terin s Fund; Jt. War Committee of H i ( 
and St. John Ambulance; Council and Court o[ \ ^ 

Univ,, Aligarh, and of the court of Delhi Univ.; > 
Muslim League Party in the Central Legislature, Recej.r 
of Silver Jubilee and Coronation medals. Publicaiii.v 
God, Soul and Universe in Science and Islam. Permanent 
Address: Kotbi Junnat Nishan, Meerut. 

V/ALl AHMED KHAN, M.A., M.F., Sahibzada of Tank 
and noble of Jaipur State, b. 1900, s. of Sahibzada A!i 
Ahmed Khan and Tahera Begum. Educ. ; 
Agra and Lahore, m. Amtul Bari Begum, 
1917. 1 son. Elas been Munshif, Magistrate 
Revenue Officer in Jaipur State; Dewan, 
Dijana State, 1944-45; Examiner for 
Punjab and Delhi Univs. and included in 
the panel of Examiners of the Federal 
Public Service Commission; Member, All 
India Muslim Educational Conference, 
Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh, and 
Committee of Rajputana and C.P. Edu¬ 
cation Board. Publications: Dunya Acchuta Safar, Maha- 
warat-i-Dagh and fnsha-i-Salma. Flobbies: Music. Ad¬ 
dress: Bagh Chowariwala, Jaipur. 

YUSUF, SIR MOHAMUD ISMAIL, Kt. Cr. 1915. Until 
1906 head of the Bombay Steam Navigation Co. Founded 
Ismail College, first Muslim College in Western India, at 
Bombay; Marine College, Seamen’s Orphanage, Hospital, 
Sanatorium, Schools, etc., in Novha, and other Charitable 
Institutions in Bombay. Hony. Special First Class Magis¬ 
trate, Novha. Now living in retirement in his Novha Island. 
Address: Novha House, Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

ZAHID HUSAIN, C . I. E ., Governor, State Bank of Pakis¬ 
tan. b. Jan. 6, 1895. Educ.; M.A.O.Coll., Aligarh. 
Joined the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, March 
1918 as a result of a competitive examination; after serv¬ 
ing in various branches of the Accounts organisation of 
the Govt. of India, became Additional Financial Advisor, 
Supply Department, March 1940; Financial Commissioner 
of Railway, Oct. 1943-45. Finance Member, H.E.H. the 
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Nizam Govt. 45-47; High Commissioner for Pa^kistan in 
India, 47-48. Address: Karachi. 


ZAFRULLAH KHAN. CHOWDHURY, M.L.A. (Punjab). 
Landlord, b. 4-2-1912, s. of the late K. B. Chowdhry 

Ailadad Khan. Educ. : Aligarh and La¬ 
hore . Pres., Dist. Muslim League, Mul¬ 
tan; Member, Provincial M . League Coun¬ 
cil; Returned to the Punjab Leg. Assem. 
from the M. League ticket. Address; 

Zafarabad (Jahania), Dist. Multan, 



ZAFRULLA KHAN, CHAUDHURI SIR MUHAMMAD, 
K.C.S.I. (1937).Kt.,B.A. (Hons.), LL.B. (Hons.), 
London, LL.D. (Hony.), Cantab., Bar- 
rister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn), Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Re¬ 
lation, Govt, of Pakistan (Dec., 1947). 
b. 6th Feb. 1893. m. Badrunnisa Be¬ 
gum, eldest d. of the late Mr. S. A* 
Khan, I.C.S. Educ.: Govt. Coll., La¬ 
hore, King's Coll. and Lincoln’s Inn, 
London. Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 1914- 
1 6; practised in Lahore High Court, 
1916-35; Editor, “Indian Cases,” 1916- 
32. Member, Punjab Leg. Council, 1926-35; Delegate, 
Indian Round Table Conf., 1930-1931 and 1932. Dele¬ 
gate to the Jt. Select Ctee. of Parliament on Indian Re¬ 
forms, 1933; Pres., All-India M. League, 1931; Member 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, 1935-41; 
Agent-General to the Govt, of India in China, 1942. 
Judge, Federal Court of India, Oct. 1941-May 47. Cons¬ 
titutional Adviser to His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, 
June-December, 1947. Leader of the Pakistan Delegation 
to UNO on Palestine Question, Oct.-Nov., 1947. Leader 
of the Pakistan Delegation to the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organisation on “Kashmir” Question, Jan, 
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1948 Publications: Indian Cases, The Cnmanal Law 
Journal of India and Reprints of Punjab Criminal Rulings, 
Vol. IV, and Fifteen Years’ Digest. Address: Karachi. 

ZAKIR HUSAIN. DR.. M.A.. Ph.D. (Berlin). Sheikhul 
Jamia (Vice-Chancellor). Jamia Millia Islamia. b. Hyde- 
rabad-Dn., 1896. Educ. : Muslim ’Varsity, Aligarh. Was 
Vice-Pres. of the Union; Left the ’Varsity during Khilafat 
Movement to establish Jamia Millia, 1920; Went to Ger¬ 
many for further studies, 1923-26; Pres., Hindustani Taii- 
mi Sangh since 1938. Author of Wardha Scheme; Repre¬ 
sented India in UNESCO conference at Paris. Pub: Trans¬ 
lated Plato’s Republic, Canin’s Elements of Economics & 
List’s National Economy into Urdu. Wrote Economics; 
Objectice and Methods” in Urdu and '‘Capitalism, Essays 
in Understanding ” in English. Address: Okhla, Delhi. 

ZIAUD-DIN. DR. MOHAMMAD, M.A., B.T., Ph.D. 

(Wales), University Lecturer in Statistics, Lahore, b. 5lh 
Jan. 1906. Educ.: Aligarh, Edinburgh and Swan Sea 
(Wales) ; certified for statistics and mathematical physics 
from Edinburgh and Swansea; Newton scholarship holder, 
Edinburgh University. In 1937 joined the Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, Aligarh in the Dept, of Mathematics. Went over to 
S. E. Coll., Bahawalpur as Prof, of Mathematics. Pres., 
Educational Conf. and All-India Jamiat-uLQuresh (at 
Panipat) , Publications: His orginal works in mathematics 
have been published by the London, Edinburgh, American 
and Indian Mathematical Societies; Practical Statistic.s 
(1945). Address: Dept, of Economics, West Punjab 
University, Lahore. 

ZUBERI, ITRAT HUSAIN, M.A., Ph.D. (Edinburgh), 
Principal, Islamia Coll., Calcutta, since 1941. b. Meerut, 
1910. m. Saida Begum, great grand daughter of Sir Syed 
Ahmed. Educ. : Agra and Edinburgh; Carnegie Research 
Scholar in English, Edinburgh Univ., 1935-37, first Indian 
to get this honour; Carnegie Fellow in English at Merton 
Coll., Oxford, 1 944, again the first Indian to have this 
distinction. Joined Bengal Senior Educational Service, 
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Class I, as Senior Prof, of English. Publications: “John 
Donnee” and “Meta-physical Poets of the 17th Century. 
Address: Islamia College, Calcutta. 

ZAIDI. SYED BASHIR HUSAIN. C.I.E. (1941), Chief 
Minister of Rampur State. Belongs to the Saadat Bareha 
family of Muzaffarnagar Dist. b. 1898. 
Married. Educ. : Took his degree in 1919 
from St. Stephen s College, Delhi; Hons. 
Degree in History from Cambridge, 1922; 
Member of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn; called to the Bar, 1923; Joined 
State Service, 1930. Attended the Third 
Indian R. T. Conf., 1932: Appid. Chief 
Minister, 1st Dec. 1936; Ex-officio 
Director of Raza Sugar Co. Ltd., Buland 
Sugar Co. Ltd., Rampur Maize Products, 
Ltd., Rampur Distillery and Chemicals Ltd., Raza Tex¬ 
tiles Ltd ., Rampur Industries Ltd ., Dawn Match Co . 
Ltd.. Naheed Cinema Co. Ltd., Rampur Tent and Cloth¬ 
ing Co. Ltd. Address: Rampur, U.P. 

ZUBERl, MASARRAT HUSAIN, M.A., O.B.E., P.A.S, 
Deputy Secretary, Pakistan Govt. b. Meerut (U.P.), 
191 1 ; s. of Late Mohd. Jan Elahi Zuben; 
m. Asma Khatoon, d. of Ch. Mohd. Za 
karya Khan; 1 daughter. Educ.: St. 

John’s College, Agra, St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. First class M . A. 

(History and Politics). Stood first in 
U.P. Civil Service Open Competition, 

1934. Joined I.C.S. as Asstt. Commission¬ 
er in Punjab, 1936. Commandant Bor¬ 
der Military Police, D.G. Khan, 1939-40; 

Secretary Joint Public Service Com¬ 
mission, Punjab and N. W. F. P. (1940-42); Under 
Secretary and Officiating Deputy Secy., Govt, of India. 
Posts and Air Deptt., 1942. Secy., Govt, of India, Commu¬ 
nications Deptt.. 1945 and again, 1946-47. Opted for 
Pakistan. Rec; Reading. Sun-bathing. Address: Ministry 
of Communications Govt, of Pakistan Karachi, 





The Osmanshahi Mills Ltd., 
NANDED 

AND 

The Azam Jahi Mills Ltd., 
WARANGAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
COTTON FABRICS OF OUTSTANDING 
QUALITY (5^ DURABILITY 


SECRETARIES, TREASURERS, & AGENTS, 

THE INDUSTRIAL TRUST FUND, 

H. E. H. THE NIZAM’S GOVERNMENT, 
HYDERABAD-DECCAN. 


For particulars please apply to 

C. S. TYABJEE. ESQ., O. B. E. 
MANAGING AGENT, 

159, Gunfoundry Road, 
HYDERABAD - DECCAN 



Phone: 

2 7 9 2 I « 


Gram : 

“ MUWAFFIK*’ 


MOHAMEDALI 
ZAINAL AIAREZA 

D Block, Sitaram Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort, 
BOMBAY. 


IMPORT - EXPORT. 
DEALERS 

IN 

DIAMONDS, PEARLS 

AND 


PRECIOUS STONES. 



K. S. SHIVJI & CO. 

lUU-Ud Sheriff Devjl 178/79 Broadway 33 Canning Street 
Canji Street 

BOMBAY 3 MADRAS CALCUTTA 


IMPORTERS 

EXPORTERS 


« “ EAGLE ’’ VACUUM BOTTLES 
* “ EYE ” BRAND ELECTRIC TABLE FANS 
« ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
* ELECTRIC APPLIANCES & ACCESSORIES. 

* ELECTRIC MOTORS. 

# DIESEL ENGINES - “ ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY ’ 

(for Madras Presidency/ 

» “NISHAN” HOT TIFFIN CARRIERS 

* DOMESTIC STOVES OF ALL KINDS 

* INCANDESCENT LANTERNS & LAMPWARE 

• GLASSWARE CROCKERY CUTLERY 

# ALL KINDS OF HOUSE-HOLD 
REQUISITSE. 

# GIFTS * NOVELTIES * TOYS 


ETC 


ETC 


ETC. 



FOR 


ALUMINIUM 

IN ANY FORM 


ALUMINIUM HINDUSTAN 
LTD. 

Bank of Baroda Bldg, 56A, Free 

Apollo Street# School Street, 

BOMBAY. CALCUTTA. 



Factories ; Cables : Bestiime 

KELVE-MAHIM, (Dt. Thana) . • Tele.: Office: 22842 

JAFARABAD, (Dt. Kathiawar) Depot: 43009 

M. REHEMTULLA & CO. 

Successors to Messrs. HAJI EBRAHIM HAJI AHMED 
PATEL & CO. 

The oldest Lime manufacturing Firm in Bombay. 

A Leading and the most prominent FIRM for 
BEST QUALITY HYDRAULIC LIME 

Partners 

Mohomed Haji Janmohomed Patel. 

Noor Mohomed Rehemtulla Patel. 

Ebrahim Rehemtulla Patel. 

All Mohomed Rehemtulla Patel. 

Haji Husain Haji Janmohomed Patel. 

Registered Office :— 

38, Narayan Dhuru Street, Bombay 3. 

Depot :— 

Chuna Bunder Darukhana. Mazagaon, Bombay 10. 

OUR LIME WAS USED AMONGST OTHERS FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF :~ 

K.E.M. Hospital Extension, Central Cinema, Khalsa Col¬ 
lege, Mahaluxmi Over Bridge, Aurora Cinema and 
Churchgate Reclamation Bldgs. 

We are Sole Manufacturers of JAFARABAD LIME 

We also Supply Best Quality Unslaked Quick Lime in tins 
1:2 Mortar (best ground) and Neroo, 



SHOP 

Tele: No. 22811 . 


WORKS 
Tele: No. 44009 . 


SHAMSHER^S PRINTING 
PRESS 

203, ABDUL REHMAN STREET, 

BOMBAY, 3, 


The only mark for all kinds of 
Account Books, Exercise 
Books, Note Books 
New Year Diaries, 

AND 


Stationery 

Novelties. 







ON GOVERMENT & RAILWAY LIST. 


MARINE & MILLS (Agencies), 

197, NAGDEVI STREET, 
BOMBAY 3. 


SHIPCHANDLEHS & 

CONTRACTORS 

LARGEST STOCKISTS OF 
MANILA ROPES. 

SISSAL ROPES, 

WIRE ROPES. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL NATIONS FLAGS 
BOLTS & NUTS OF 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
AND MACHINE 


PARTS, 




Tele : Add. M a c o 


M. ABDULLA 6- COMPANY, 

Bhalka Road, Veraval. W. India. 
Proprietors of : 

1. The Industrial Wood Works and Saw Mills. 

2. Western India Button Factory. 

3. Western India Bone Mills. 

The Industrial Wood Works & Saw Mills 

VBRAVAL. 

flipping [Vlachine I'ranies and Pranie Sticks. 
Bobbins, cill sorts. 

Packing cases cc^inplete or in sHooks, of any sizes. 
Any article of wood pertaining to any Industry. 

Elnquiries With Samples Are Invited. 


You should use our lOO'r indegenous Ivory Nut buttons 
made in every attractive and fancy design. 

Full particulars on request. 

WESTERN INDIA BONE MILLS, VERAVAL. 

Use our Organic and Inorganic fertilizers, scienufically 
prepared under expert brains. Fertilize your soil with our 
fertilizers and get more return. 

Enquiries Are Solicited. 

Forest Constractors : Can Supply 

ginal products, Timber, Firewood, Charcoal. Etc. E 

Prompt Attention and Satisfactory Service Guaranteed, 
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THE BOMBAY MUSLIM 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
LIMITED. 


I 

•? 

T 

X 

X 
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|I Branch : 

X Abba Building 


Established : JUNE 1939. 


t 

f 

I 

y 

f 

i 

I 

I: 


X Null Bazar, Bombay. 


Head Office : Mohamedally Road, ^ 

X 


Telephone No. 33615 
Annual Turnover 
Working Capital : 


Bombay 3. 

Telegrams : 
^^Muslimbank*’ 
Over Rs. 4 Crores. 

Over Rs. 38 Lacs. 
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Directors : 


K. B. Mohamedali Allabux (Chairman), 

Mr. Y. A. Jasdanwalla, 

Mr. F. M. Potia J.P., 

Mr. H. A. Varawalla J.P., 

Mr. H. S. Doctor, (Solicitor), 

Mr. S. M. Khatkhatay, B.A., LL.B. (Solicitor). 
Mr. Y. E. Nagree, 

Mr. A. G. Tambawala, 

Mr. Abdulkader Karimjee, 

Mr. Musa T. Memon, Advocate. 

K. B. Esmailjee H. E. Dalai, 

Mr. Gulamally A. E. Haraiwala. 
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Loans are granted to Members on personal sureties of 
A other approved Members of the Bank. 

^ y 

Drafts are issued on the Co-operative Bank at various % 
places in the Bombay Presidency. T 

X Savings, Fixed and Current Deposit Accounts are open- ^ 

ed and Cheques, Hundies and Railway Receipts are accepted 
for collection. 

All other Banking business transacted. 

For further particulars please write or see personally. 

ZAIN G. RANGOONWALLA 
I Secretary. 


^ X 



THE BOMBAY MUSLIM 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK LTD. 


The Bombay Muslim Co-operative Bank, Ltd. was 
ushered into existence on the 22nd June 1939 being regis¬ 
tered under section 10 of the Co-operative Securities Act 
VII of 1925 by a body of twelve far-sighted Muslims of 
Bombay. Its paid up capital then was meagre amount of 
Rs. 2.000,-. Although in the initial stages it was registered 
as a Society, it speedily gained the confidence of pubKc and 
with the whole-hearted co-operation of its members rose to 
the status of a full-fledged Bank and was registered as such 

after a short period of one year. This Bank has now complet¬ 
ed ten financial years during which it has registered note¬ 
worthy progress. The very fact that Government Auditors 
have from the beginning certified this Bank as ranking in the 
‘A’ class reflects great credit in its executive. The Bombay 
Muslim Co operative Bank Ltd. owes its unique success to 
the quality of the service which it renders to all from the 
small investors to the big businessmen—the sort of service 
which springs from the sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of its clients. The Bombay Muslim Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd. has by its unique record of steady and continuous pro¬ 
gress won for itself a place of honour among the progressive 
Banking institutions operating in our Presidency. This Bank 
has it is gratifying to note aimed at the constant development 
of its service in order to render the greatest assistance to the 
mercantile community. The admirable measure of success this 
Bank has achieved in so short a time: reflects great credit on 
its eminently enterprising executive and constitutes a glowing 
tribute to their keen business acumen and wide prosperity in 
the commercial circles of Bombay, 


Registered office : 

MohamedalU Road, 
BOMBAY. 



THEN SEND FOR THIS PUBLICATION 

^ 60 designs with plans. 

^ Printed in colour throughout. 

^ Price Rs. 2 - (Postai^e annas 6 extra) 


The C M. I (Publicity Dept.), 

1, Queen s Road, 

Bombay. 

Please send me . copyjcopies of ‘‘60 Designs for 
Your New Honie.’^ 1 am remitting Rs.cover¬ 

ing cost and postage 

Name 
Address : 


THE CEMENT MARKETING CO. OF INDIA, LTD. 

Distributors for 

THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LTD. 










Karachi 


Quench your Thirst & Enjoy 


MAnEWf 


¥§MT 

BRANDS:- 



ORANGE .. ... CRUSH 

LEMON CRUSH 

LIME . CRUSH 


& 

HIGH CLASS AERATED WATERS, 

iVIAKE SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS f N OCCASIONS 
LIKE MARRIAGES, PARTIES, FUNCTIONS ETC. 

MASTER’S AERATED WATER FACTORY, 
NAPIER ROAD, KARACHI-:^. 


Contractors & Suppliers to:- 
Government Offices, Railways, Municipality, 
Mills And Other Industrial And 
Commercial Establishments. 

T in ISE IB 0 A4 B A y 
jf ¥ ATII 0 N It ll^y /HA10¥ 

Estd. 1873 

Pho e 20145 Gram ; Paperwala 

34653 

SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA ROAD, FORT 


17 



Tel, No. 25107. 


Grams. “SHARAPRAJA’ 


SHAKAFALLI & SONS 

73-75, Bhajipala Street, 
BOMBAY, 3. 

General Hardware, Tools, Saws, 
c. j. Bolts & Nuts, Wire nails 
c. j. Wire, Rose nails; 

MERCHANTS AMD STOCKISTS. 

Specialities in Tool Steel, Shefield 
And Backlite Sheets. 


DUKE «& SONS 

Grant Road, 
BOMBA Y. 


Dulcs &Sons Aerated Waters of the 
Highest quality and purity. 

GRANT ROAD. & PAREL. 


40347. 


41031 




ABDALLAH EL-EJEL 

Export & Import 

GENERAL MERCHANT & COMMISSION AGENT 

3rd Floor. Mustafa Building, Sir P. M. Road, Fort. 

BOMBAY. 

Telephone No. 25270 
Telegram : ‘TipstaflF, 

Elxport : All kinds of Cotton, Cotton and Art-Silk 
piece goods., Cotton and Rayon yarn. Spi¬ 
ces, Grains, Seeds, Jute, Tea. Coffee, Su¬ 
gar., All Kinds of Oils, Seeds., Henna leaves 
and untanned leather of all kinds., Machi* 
neries, and all kinds of Indian products. 

Lnports : Rayon yarn, art-silk yarn, silk and art-silk 
piece goods, Egyptian cotton. Machineries. 
Etc. 


A Name Thai; Will Inspire 

Confidence 

A. DHARAMSEY. 

INSURANCE AGENT & CONSULTANT FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE. 

Marmey Fire, Accident. Burglary, Country-Craft, 

Life, Workmen’s Compensation, Loss of Profits,, 

Etc., Etc. 

EXPERT ADVICE & PROMPT SERVICE 

All Claims are Settled within Seventytrvo Hours on 
Submission of Documents. 

Telegrams : ‘‘Kismet’’, Bombay. " 

Telephone : 20212 Saurashtra House. 

34047 296, Bazaar Gate Street, 

44796 (Red.) Fort, Bombay. 

Associated Firm in Karachi* 

ashruff & co. 
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“FEARNOUGHT” 

.'m 

Steel Roller Shutter 

;:5r ' > 

The Best substitute to 


Wooden Doors 


IT 


Insures your building 


against Riots, Fire snd 

*eip*-^*** 

Burglars. 




I* or detailed literature refer to 

Messrs. YAHVA & C Ol^. 

!23, AbcJulehman Sf. BOMBAY 3 

Teleplionc; 24031 Telegrani: HAPPYDAY 
ALSO 

Manufacturers of V-rcught Iren Gccds and Dealers in 
Plvwoods, Fibrox sheets i best /.ubslitute ]Fiywccds ) 
Expanded Metals. Wire nettings etc., etc,, 

ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Tel. No 32729. 


Shining Star Paper Bex Factory 

123-2 ' Kambekar Street, Darvesh Manzil, Bombay, 3. 

ALL KINDS OF PAPER BOX MANUFACTURERS 
& OUT DOOR CARD-BOARD CUTTERS- 
Proprietor : Abubakar Osman Darvesh 

Order Suppliers of all Wooden folding Frames, 
kinds of Je'wellery; Sarees Card Board Box meikers 
and Sweetmeat Boxes and Mill, Gin, Stores 
makers. Suppliers 

All kinds of Card Board Hosiery, Caps, all kinds 
Cutters of folding stitching 

Box Manufacturers 




PHONE :• 24184 


GRAMi- DIXONLAMP 

abbas a C€. 

GOVERNiENT AND RAILWAY CONRRACTORS 

313, ABuUL REHMAN STREET, BOMBAY 3 


DIXON BRAND 


incandescent lamps, lanterns & MANTLES. 
brazing lamps, COOKING STOVES. 
HOSPITAL & BOILER HEATING 
STOVES. 

DEALERS IN 

EUOTRIC TORCHES, BATTERIES & BULBS 


KOHORN 

PIONEERS OF THE RAYON INDUSTRY 
ESTABLISHMENT & OPERATING MANAGEMENT OF 

COMPLETE PLANTS 

B OR THE MANUFACTUEOF 

FILAMENT RAYON YARN-RAYON STAPLE FIBRE 
AND TRANSPARENT CELLULOSE SHEETINQ 


Oscar Kohorn (India) Ltd. 

5 BANK STREET, BOMBAY, 


Tel 27031 


Cables KOHORNIND 



“PEEMIER STRAPS^> 

LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH CLASS PLAS> 
TIC WATCH STRAPS, BELTS, LEATHER & 
WATERPROOF GOODS, Etc. 

31-A SUTAR CHAWL 

BOMBAY-3 

The NAME is FAMOUS 

WHY? 

SHAH SAWAR 

AND 

TRIPLE TWO 


Manufactured By 

Saifee Thread Works 


406-408 DUNCAN ROAD, BOMBAY 4. 

FOR ALL YOUR REQUISITES IN MEDICINES, TOILET, 
CUTLERY, PERFUMERY & PROVISIONS 

Always At Your Service 

National Medical Stores 


160, Musjid Bunder Road, 

BOMBAY-3. 

Phone : 25771 Gram : WishwdL 



SBsa 


Telephone No. 24422. Telegram: .. “Dilafza.” 

M. A. Razak Madraswala 

61, Akbar Chamber, 

Mohammedally Road. 

Bombay-3. 

Direct Importers of : 

Eveiy kind of Pure & Artificial Silk. Georgette 
Sareesi and Specialist in Golden & Silver 
Embroidery & Ladies Suits. 

Sole Agent : 

THE SOUTH INDIAN SILK MILL LTD, 


ESTD: 1876 


A. B. Salehbhai & Co. 

PAPERS & BOARDS 

Salehbhai Bldg, 76-78, Sutar Chawl 

BOMBAY 2. 

Tele. Address “N WSPRINT ” Tekphone 25625 


Head Office 

2665-2677, Rajawotigse Eoad, 

BANGKOK (Thailand) 

____ _— —— --- - 

CXTTl "■■1- —-- ^ - 

Telegrams: Newstar. 

NAH^I^R l^ROS 

NASSERS TRADING COMPANY (India) Ltd., 

165-67, Samuel Street, 

Bombay-9, 

Importers, Exporters, Commission Agents, Manufacturers 
Representatives with chain of Connections in 

U.S.A., U.K., Continent, Middle and Far East and 
Africa For ^ 

Ivory,, Food ’grains, Piece goods, Spic^ Herbs, 
Essential Oils, Seeds, Chemicals, Lubricants, 

Juts goods, Gums etc, etc. 



Tel. Add. “Kareembeedi.” Phone No. 4228. 

Post Box No. 185e 

A. Abdul Kareem 6* Co. 

“KAREEM BEEDI” FACTORY 




Khnn Bahadur 

A ABDUL KAREEM SAHEB 

T HE above is one of the 
■ foremost and largest 
beedi manufacturing fi r m 
founded in 1911 by Khan 
Bahadur A. Abdul Kareem 
Saheb. It has at present two 
partners. One, the founder of 
the firm and the other his son, 
Md. Zahrul Huq, both of 
whom are prominent citizens 
of Madras connected with va¬ 
rious institutions of Madras. 
It is not exaggeration to say 
that no Muslim institution of 
Madras Presidency has not re¬ 
ceived their generous gift. The 




Md, ZAUURUL HUQ 

firm at present runs two 
brands of beedies both of 
which find place in every nook 
and corner of India. They 
are :— 

(1) Kareem Beedi (K.B.) 

(2) Kareem Junior Beedi 

(K.J.) 


The firm was also manu¬ 
facturing ‘Khan Bahadur’ 
beedies but during war it was 
kept in suspension. 

The firm has its own Print¬ 
ing Press called ^‘Kareem 
Beedi Press/* 


Washermanpet, Madras. 
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Sound Recording Equipment 
Theatre Equipment 
16 MM Projector 
Intercommunication Units 


Studio Equipment 


Transmitters 


Mobile Communications 


Genuine Spare Parts 


Wire Recorders 


I . 

fBMWHE: LTD 


B O M B AY. 

Madiras 






He is a ticketless traveller. Thousands like him are robbing 
Indian Government Railways of nearly ten crores every year. 
In doing this, they rob YOU, because YOU have to pay for 
their travel with increased fares. 

HELP THE RAH,WArs TO HELP YOtJ 

BUY A TICKET EVERY TIME YOU TRAVEL 


B. B, & C. I. and G. I. P, Railrvays* 
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La! Bahadur Shastri Natiorta! Academy of Administration, Library 

MUSSOORIE. 
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This book is to be returned on the date last stamped. 
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HELP TOE RADLWAYS TO HELP YOtJ 

BUY A TICKET EVERY TIME YOU TRAVEL 


B, B, & C. L and G, L P, Railways* 
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MU5 LAL BAHADUR SHASTRI 

National Academy of Administration 

MUSSOORIE 
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Accession No, IIMi- 


1. Books are issued for 15 days only 
but may have to be recalled earlier 
if urgently required. 

2. An over-due charge of 25 False per 
day per volume will be charged. 

3. Books may be renewed on requesti 
at the discretion of the Librarian, 

4. Periodicals, Rare and Reference 
books may not be issued and may 
be consulted only in the Library. 

5. Books lost, defaced or Injured in 
any way shall have to be replaced or 
Its double price shall be paid by the 
borrower. 
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